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More than twenty years the author of this volume has been a 
teacher in the Theological Department of Cumberland University. 
As its form indicates, the book was written primarily as a text-book 
for undergraduate theological students; and it is, at the same time, 
as the author thinks, a logical, and, therefore, correct, exposition 
of the system of doctrine, in all its essential particulars, of the 
Church of which he is a minister. In order to be this, the book 
must include within its scope the whole domain of doctrinal 
theology, for the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of course, 
accepts and teaches many doctrines which are by no means pecul- 
iarly its own. It would be hard, indeed, for any given Christian 
denomination to name an article of faith which is the property of 
itself alone. 

But in order to go over so wide a scope, as it must needs do 
in order to be complete, it was necessary that the style should 
be concise, and the discussions as compact as possible. The author 
has not sought to say all that might have been said on the several 
topics, perhaps not all that should have been said on some of them. 
He hopes, however, that the discussions are sufficiently well 
balanced, nothing being treated too sparingly and nothing too 
abundantly; and that the work as a whole may serve as a stimulus 
and a safe guide to the student in his personal investigations. In 
the class-room much is given orally, by way of emphasis and illus- 
tration, which, obviously, could not appear in the printed page with- 
out greatly increasing the size and cost of the book. The only 
apology for the purely technical and scholastic terms which appear 
here and there is, the fact that the student can scarcely pass even 
the outer edge of theological literature without mecting with them. 
Such terms are as indispensable in theology as in any other science, 
and the student might as well become acquainted with them at the 
outset. It is not fair to expect theology to express itself in the 
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language of domestic, or agricultural, or any other life than its 
own. But this by no means implies that the technical terms must 
be taken into pulpit or other popular discourse. 

The subject of Introduction, to which some seventy-five pages 
of this volume are devoted, is a science in itself, called by various 
names, and it is one that is rich in material. It is hoped that what 
is herein said on the subject, by way chiefly of “orientation,” may 
prove useful to the student as an indication to him of what is 
meant by the study of theology in its most general sense. 

The book does not pretend to bring before the public any great 
discoveries of hitherto unknown truths, nor seek to make experi- 
ments with new nostrums on the souls and lives of its readers. 
It beheves that we would all be doing well indeed if we should 
learn thoroughly those truths which may be safely regarded as 
already made known. Hence the humble mission of this book is, 
not to discover and experiment, but, rather, to teach and impress; 
and to these ends the author hopes that his work may be useful, 
not only to students in divinity, and to pastors, but to intelligent 
lav-Christians as well. 

A final word, of which the author wishes to make grateful record, 
is one in which he cannot assume that the public whom he addresses 
has any special interest. But itis this: Ifshe who bears his name 
and his lot had not shared with him so faithfully and helpfully 
his other literary labors, it would in all probability have been many 
days before this volume could have reached its date of publica- 
tion. And it has been a labor without money and without price. 
May it all be blessed, at least in some degree, to the Church’s 
good. 

Lebanon, Tenn., August, 1898. 
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‘teacher in the Theological Department of Cumberland University. 
As its form indicates, the book was written primarily as a text-book 
for undergraduate theological students; and it is, at the same time, 
as the author thinks, a logical, and, therefore, correct, exposition 
of the system of doctrine, in all its essential particulars, of the 
Chureh of which he is a minister. In order to be this, the book 
must include within its scope the whole domain of doctrinal 
theology, for the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of course, 
accepts and teaches many doctrines which are by no means pecul- 
iarly its own. It would be hard, indeed, for any given Christian 
denomination to name an article of faith which is the property of 
itself alone. 

But in order to go over so wide a scope, as it must needs do 
in order to be complete, it was necessary that the style should 
be concise, and the discussions as compact as possible. The author 
has not sought to say all that might have been said on the several 
topics, perhaps not all that should have been said on some of them. 
Hie hopes, however, that the discussions are sufficiently well 
balanced, nothing being treated too sparingly and nothing too 
abundantly; and that the work as a whole may serve as a stimulus 
and a safe guide to the student in his personal investigations. In 
the class-room much is given orally, by way of emphasis and illus- 
tration, which, obviously, could not appear in the printed page with- 
out greatly increasing the size and cost of the book. The only 
apology for the purely technical and scholastic terms which appear 
here and there is, the fact that the student can scarcely pass even 
the outer edge of theological literature without meeting with them. 
Such terms are as indispensable in theology as in any other science, 
and the student might as well become acquainted with them at the 
outset. It is not fair to expect theology to express itself in the 
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language of domestic, or agricultural, or any other life than its 
own. But this by no means implies that the technical terms must 
be taken into pulpit or other popular discourse. 

The subject of Introduction, to which some seventy-five pages ~ 
of this volume are devoted, is a science in itself, called by various 
names, and it is one that is rich in material... It is hoped that what 
is herein said on the subject, by way chiefly of “orientation,” may 
prove useful to the student as an indication to him of what is 
meant by the study of theology in its most general sense. 

The book does not pretend to bring before the public any great 
discoveries of hitherto unknown truths, nor seek to make experi- 
ments with new nostrums on the souls and lives of its readers. 
It believes that we would all be doing well indeed if we should 
learn thoroughly those truths which may be safely regarded as 
already made known. Hence the humble mission of this book is, 
not to discover and experiment, but, rather, to teach and impress; 
and to these ends the author hopes that his work may be useful, 
not only to students in divinity, and to pastors, but to intelligent 
lav-Christians as well. 

A final word, of which the author wishes to make grateful record, 
is one in which he cannot assume that the public whom he addresses 
has any special interest. DButitis this: Ifshe who bears his name 
and his lot had not shared with him so faithfully and helpfully 
his other literary labors, it would in all probability have been many 
days before this volume could have reached its date of publica- 
tion. And it has been a labor without money and without price. 
May it all be blessed, at least in some degree, to the Church’s 
good. 

Lebanon, Tenn., August, 1898. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


I wish to express my thanks for the many favorable criticisms 
which the first edition of this work elicited. I am thankful also 
for the unfavorable ones, and trust that they may in some way 
aid in making the book yet more and more perfect. The chief 
difference between this and the first edition consists in the cor-_ 
rection of a few typographical errors and in the substitution of 
the present page 671 for the former page of the same number. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
DEFINITION AND IMPORTANCE. 


As a technical term the word “Introduction” is one of extensive 
application; for the scientific study of every branch of human 
knowledge is properly preceded by a preliminary survey of the 
department to which it belongs, with a view to determining its 
boundaries and its contents, together with the relations of these 
contents to one another and to that which is on the outside. And 
hence we have Introductions to the study of Law, of Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Religion, Theology, etc. The word “Prolegomena” 
is of equivalent import, and is often used, as are, also, the words 
“Propedeutic” and “Encyclopedia” and “Methodology.” Theolog- 
ical Propeedeutic, or Introduction, is therefore to be regarded as 
itself a. science, and an important part of the general curriculum. 

It is obviously true that every student should endeavor at the 
outset to gain at least a general idea of the range of human knowl- 
edge, before attempting the special pursuit of any one branch. 
A bird’s-eye view of the whole facilitates the mastery of any par- 
ticular branch; and to have at the first a general knowledge of any 
particular branch facilitates the mastery of its details. It is equally 
true that every biblical and theological student should endeavor 
at the outset of his career to gain a general idea, at least, of the 
range of biblical and theological learning. In this way, and only 
in this way, may he be enabled to locate himself at any time, to 
determine his latitude and longitude, so to speak, on the great 
globe of human knowledge. Herein lies one difference between 
education and mere information. One may have much of the 
latter, and at the same time very little of the former. Unclassified 
information is not education. A large number of unlabeled items 
of information, of the relations of which to one another the pos- 
sessor knows nothing, is not education. It is like the difference 
between a pharmaceutical shop, with all its contents properly classi- 
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fied and labeled, and the same with its contents in disorder and 
without labels. The danger or the injury often results from the 
fact that certain articles so closely resemble one another as to 
render it difficult for the eye to distinguish the harmless from the 
poisonous. Some truths cannot be well understood apart from 
other truths, or apart from their relation to the whole system. 
Some truths are not even wholesome apart from their relations to 
others. Half truths and distorted truths are dangerous and often 
injurious. No amount of information is entitled to be called scien- 
tific knowledge unless it be classified, and known not only in 
itself, but also in its relations and bearings. 

“The recognition of the organic whole of the sciences,” says 
Schelling, “must precede the definite pursuit of a specialty. The 
scholar who devotes himself to a particular study must become 
acquainted with the position it occupies with respect to this whole, 
and the particular spirit which pervades it, as well as the mode 
of development by which it enters into the harmonious union of 
the whole. Hence the importance of the method by which he is 
himself to estimate his science, in order that he may not regard 
it in a slavish spirit, but independently and in the spirit of the 
whole.” That is to say, a knowledge of that part of the general 
discipline known as Propedeutic, or Theological Encyclopedia, pre- 
vents us from taking a narrow, illiberal, and disjointed view of the 
branch of theological study which we may be pursuing, or of the 
branch of church work in which we may be engaged; prevents us 
from attaching undue importance to it, to the prejudice, or total 
neglect, of other branches, and exhibits to us the framework of 
theological science in such way as to enable us to see that any one 
branch is not in itself all, but is only a part of a general whole. 

A volume made up of a number of chapters, or essays, on 
theological topics may be a very different thing from a well con- 
structed treatise on theology; and it would certainly be far less 
satisfactory. The former could not give the reader any idea of the- 
ology as a science, made up of logically related and inter-dependent 
parts, but the latter would; and hence any mind of the least logical 
training can easily perceive that the latter would be more conducive 
to an understanding both of the parts in detail and of the subject 
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as a whole. But even if the chapters, or rubrics, should be ar- 
ranged in their right order, and yet no connection or relation be- 
tween them be exhibited, such a work is still defective and un- 
worthy of the name of a scientific treatise. No subject is well under- 
stood until it is understood not only in itself but also in its system. 
Here, therefore, again appears the importance of the discipline 
called Introduction, or’ Encyclopedia of Theology, for by it is deter- 
mined not only the order in which the topics shall be treated, but 
also their relation to one another and to the whole. It may be 
called the logic of theological science. 

Introduction, or Theological Propedeutic, embraces, (1) formal 
or systematic Encyclopedia of Theology—that is, a systematic pres- 
entation of all the information necessary as introductory to the 
several departments of theology; (2) Methodology, or directions as 
to the best method of study, or of constructing treatises on given 
topics, according to the various principles involved therein; (3) 
Bibliography, which points out, under classified heads, the best 
helps to the study of the subject. The first teaches what to study, 
the second, how to study, and the third, what books are helpful 
in this study. 

It is our purpose in this Introduction to present, in brief, an 
exhibition of the contents of theological science in its most general 
sense, and to discuss with like brevity some initial questions relative 
to Christian Dogmatics in particular. To this, therefore, we pro- 
ceed. 
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THEOLOGY IN ITS MOST GENERAL SENSE. 
i 
RELIGION. 


As theology may,in a preliminary and general sense, be called 
the science of religion, we must of course ask, in the first place, 
What is religion? The question has received many answers, but 
in its inmost core it may, perhaps, be correctly defined as the spirit 
of worship. In this sense religion is doubtless an original con- 
stituent of man’s nature, and hence is common to all men in the 
same sense, for instance, that rationality is. It resides not ex- 
clusively in conscience, intelligence, sensibility, or will, but in all 
these taken together. This spirit of worship is most readily awak- 
ened in different men in different ways; in one, by the sentiment 
of awe and dependence as he realizes himself as standing in the 
presence of the Infinite; in another, by the sentiment of fear; in 
another, by the sentiment of gratitude. If this spirit of worship, 
which is a part of the original constitution of man, and which still 
abides in him, does not imply the actual existence of one or more 
objects of worship, it does of course imply a belief in the existence 
of such object. It implies not only this, but also that this object 
is such and such sort of a being, and one to whom the worshiper 
is in some way, and for whatsoever reason, amenable. Ilence 
while religion is at heart the spirit of worship, it implies a more or 
less extensive and well defined list of doctrines or beliefs. It im- 
plies, in the second place, an outward form or expression, for it is 
not possible for the spirit of worship to be the spirit of worship 
and nothing more—just as it is not possible for man to have the 
ability to think or to will and yet never think or will. He must 
worship, just as he must think, whether it be poorly or perfectly 
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done. The spirit of worship expresses itself in the form of con- 
fession, or prayer, or praise, whether in words or in simple or elab- 
orate sacrificial ritual. The whole outward life, indeed, may. be 
regarded as a form of worship, provided it be lived in constant 
recognition of one’s true relation to the object of worship. 

There are thus far, then, three things which may give specific 
character to this religion or spirit of worship, and hence differen- 
tiate one religion from another as good, and better, and best. 
1. The conception, or belief, concerning the Being worshiped may 
be more or less degraded, or more or less exalted. And the Being 
may be regarded as one or as many. 2. The character of the re- 
ligion is also determined in part by the nature of the cause which 
awakens into activity the spirit of worship. The cause may be a 
mere sense of servile fear, or it may be a mere sense of dependence, 
or of gratitude, or a sense of loving allegiance, or an intelligent 
sense of all these combined. 3. The character of the religion is 
further determined by the mode in which the spirit of worship 
expresses itself. The outward form may vary from age to age, and 
among different peoples, and some forms may be far more suitable 
and adequate than others. Under each of these three general 
classes of religions, which we may describe respectively as theolog- 
ical, anthropological, and hturgical, there may, of course, be vari- 
ous subclasses; and any given religion may be perfect in any one 
of these three respects; as, for instance, in respect to the object 
worshiped, and at the same time be very imperfect in each of the 
other respects. Grouping the religions of the world, then, on 
these three principles, we should have some such scheme as this: 

I. Theological, on the basis of the object worshiped. 

1. Dualism; as, for instance, the Zoroastrian and Gnostic relig- 
ions. ) 

2. Polytheism, of which the forms are many. 

3. Pantheism, of which Brahmanism and Buddhism are notable 
instances. ; 

4. Monotheism. The chief, if not the only religions of this class 
are Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. But while each 
of these is, in a general sense, monotheistic, each differs from the 
others in its conception of the Divine oneness. When Judaism 
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affirms that there is only one God, it means thereby to deny the 
New Testament Trinity, although the Old Testament does not 
require it to do this. The Mohammedan conception of the Divine 
unity is anti-trinitarian, solitary, dead, unitarian. In Christianity 
the one God is eternally existing in the fullness of internal inter- 
communion of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and, also, as working 
in these three aspects in creation and redemption. But it is a 
great error to suppose that Christianity is not monotheistic in the 
truest sense. It is trinitarian but not tritheistic. 

II. Anthropological—that is, classifications on the basis of the 
element of human nature most prominently involved. 

1. Religions which are predominantly emotional, including, 

(1) The purely sensual and immoral religions. 

(2) The purely sescetic religions. 

(3) The higher types of emotional religion, in which everything 
is made to center about one or more of the better class of feelings. 
It lays the stress, not upon what one believes, or what. one does, but 
upon what one feels; in this consists the essence of piety. 

2. Religions which are predominantly intellectual, including, 

(1) Religions in which the imagination is chiefly involved— 
esthetic religions. 

(2) Religions in which the understanding is chiefly involved— 
gnostic religions, or religions of knowledge; in this case piety con- 
sists in orthodoxy or right. beliefs. 

3. Religions which are predominantly moral—that is, the will 
being the chief faculty involved. thical religions. 

(1) The extreme negative pole of this class of religions consists 
of those which make the essence of religion to consist in the utter 
absence of will; as, Anchoritism, Quietism, and certain forms of 
Mysticism. This fact, of course, seems to throw this type of re- 
ligion back into the first or second class; but it is to be men- 
tioned here because it does not emphasize the presence of either 
feeling or knowledge, but simply the absence of will; antinomian- 
ism. 

(2) The extreme positive pole of this class consists of those 
religions which place the sole emphasis, not on the absence, but 
on the presence, of will. In this case religion consists in nothing 
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but obedience to the law of the Supreme. Piety in this case is 
morality; nomianism. 

4, Religions which involve all the faculties of man; the under- 
standing, the feelings, the will. In this case religion or piety con- 
sists, not simply cr chiefly in right feelings, or right beliefs, or 
right morality, but in all these. Here belongs pre-eminently the 
Christian religion, though some Christians emphasize one or an- 
other of these three features at the expense of the other two. It 
takes them all to make religion a life in the true sense. 

III. Liturgical—that is, classifications on the basis of the forms 
of worship. Under this head familiar illustrations are ritualism 
and absence of ritualism; as, 

1. The religion of the Old Testament Israel. 

2. The religion of the New Testament (Christianity), considered 
simply as to its form of worship. 

In the course of time any religion may become documentary 
without necessarily either ceasing or continuing to be a religion in 
actual vogue; and these documents may be regarded by us as purely 
human, or as being of divine origin and authority. In the one 
case, the religion concerning which these documents testify is called 
ethnic or natural religion, and in the other case it is called super- 
natural. The Old and New Testament Scriptures are the only 
writings that belong to the latter class. The scientific study of the 
sacred documents and of the religions of which they give an account, 
is theology. 


II. 


DEFINITION AND DIVISIONS OF THEOLOGY. 


1. Theology, then, in its most general sense, may be defined as 
the science of real or supposed sacred persons, and things, and 
relations. It makes no difference whose science it is, or how crude 
its contents and method may be, for, provided only it treats of that 
which is regarded as sacred, usage allows it to be called theology. 
The term is, therefore, a very elastic and vague one, and must needs 
be made definite by the use of many adjectives. It is employed, 
for example, to denote the process of Scripture study, as when we 
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speak of biblical exegesis, not only as a branch of theology, but 
more particularly as a branch of “exegetical” theology. It is used, 
also, to denote the result of Scripture study, as when we speak of 
biblical theology as being a branch of theology in general. It is 
used, also, to denote the opinions even of the heathens, as when 
we speak of the “ethnic” theologies. It is, also, used to denote ~ 
the formulated opinions and teachings of the Christian Church on 
certain topics, and hence we have “ecclesiastical” theology, “con- 
fessional” theology, ete. It does not follow, however, that the term 
is in any way objectionable, more than many other words in all 
languages, because of its breadth of application. It is simply a 
genus, like “plant” or “animal,” having under it many species and 
subspecies. 

2. The two grand divisions of theology, in the most general sense 
of the term, are Heathen or Ethnic theology and Christian theology. 
Every heathen people, however rude, has had its doctrine of God, 
or of the gods, or of things regarded by it as sacred, however 
crudely or imperfectly these doctrines may have been formulated. 
They have inevitably looked upon themselves as standing in certain 
more or less mysterious moral relations to powers which they could 
not see, and have inevitably speculated upon these relations in 
their own way. Hence every heathen people has had its theology, 
and the consideration of this theology in certain of its aspects, 
has its place in Theological Encyclopedia. To one who knows 
Christianity, the value of a knowledge of heathen theology is chiefly, 
though not wholly, illustrative, making apparent, as it does, the 
fundamental differences between Christianity and the heathen re- 
ligions. Christianity is seen to be not simply the best religion— 
not simply one which has attained to the highest point in the scale 
of natural development; but one which possesses the: unique dis- 
tinction of having come down from heaven to man, rather than 
having originated with man while in some barbaric state. But 
the study of the heathen religions has, also, to some extent what we 
may call an exegetical value. The religion of the Bible is, so to 
speak, the stream of living water running through the ages, and 
growing larger as it runs, the forests on either side being dense, 
and dark, and continuous. The biblical religion is seen best and 
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appreciated most, so far as its mere intellectual consideration 1s 
concerned, in the light of its contrast with heathenism. The Chris- 
tian doctrines of the Trinity, sin, the atonement, etc., are more 
likely to be seen aright, and appreciated at their true value, if seen 
side by side with the deformities of heathenism on the same sub- 
jects—whether these deformities be those of the heathenism con- 
temporary with the Old and New Testament times or of the times 
subsequent. 

3. But we have here to do chiefly with Christian theology, and 
with that in a somewhat restricted sense, for we consider it not in 
its relations to other branches of knowledge, but only in itself. It 
is to be understood, however, as antithetical to heathen theology, 
and hence as including Christian Theology: (1) in its Old Testa- 
ment aspects; (2) in its New Testament aspects; and (3) in its 
post-biblical aspects. Christian theology, then, is the science of 
Christianity in these several phases. But Christianity is manifestly 
both a history and a doctrine; being in its written form a record 
of facts as well as truths; a record of things considered simply 
as existing, and of things considered as done or required to be done, 
as well as of things required to be believed. Revealed religion, 
therefore, has its historical as well as its doctrinal seetion. This 
gives us, then, (1) Historical Theology, in its Old Testament, its 
New Testament, and its Post-Biblical aspects; and (2) Doctrinal 
Theology, in its Old Testament, its New Testament, and its Post- 
Biblical aspects. 

4. But what does the term “historical,” as descriptive of a 
department of theology, signify? It has reference, especially in 
the sphere of the two Testaments, mainly to the providential deal- 
ings of God with man, as expressed in God’s deeds, rather than in 
his words, including, however, reference also to the acts of man, 
in his moral, religious, and ecclesiastical relations. But the fact 
that God outside of the sphere of revelation, whether the period of 
time under consideration be biblical or post-biblical, seems to con- 
ceal himself to a greater extent behind second causes, does not 
eliminate from history the divine element. God is still, and always, 
in history and in all history. The circle, the circumference of 
which marks the kingdom of Jehovah, grows ever larger until after 
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awhile it shall be coextensive with the circle whose circumference 
is the boundary of the kingdom of Elohim. The Church and the 
world shall be one; church history shall be all history, and all 
history shall be church history. So it is even now indirectly; and 
so it would also seer, if we only had eyes to see the Invisible Hand, 


“Wide working through the universal frame,” 


in such way as to make all things subserve his purpose of re- 
deeming man and the earth on which man lives. The ancient 
Amorites or Assyrians, for example, lived and moved outside of 
the sphere of the Old Testament revelation. They knew not what. 
connection they had with God’s purpose in regard to the chosen 
people and the redemption of the world; they did not suspect that. 
they had any. And yet they were contributing, though uncon- 
sclously and wickedly, to the fulfillment of that purpose. The 
great deeds of God, which constitute the divine side of human 
history, are the shell, so to speak, in which he has deposited a truth 
of some sort. It is the province of historical theology to study, 
not the shell merely or mainly, but its significance, also, the truth 
which the shell envelopes. 

5. On the other hand, what does the term “doctrinal,” as here 
used, signify? It has reference to a truth which is already ex- 
pressed or formulated in words, as distinguished from one expressed 
only in historical events. The same truth may be, and often 
actually is, expressed in both ways. The object, then, of both 
historical and doctrinal theology is the truth which God would 
make known to man; and the truth as made known in the one way 
is a commentary on the truth as made known in the other way. 
Truth in words must be illustrated by truth in experience, not only 
in the case of individuals, but also of nations and generations of 
men. This is the reason why the Bible had to be a history before 
it could be a book—an important difference, we may say, between 
our Holy Scriptures and the other bibles or “sacred books” of the 
East. 

6. Each of the branches of Christian theology has its own 
method, but it is not the method of any one of these branches 
that gives name to it; it is rather the subject-matter. At least, 
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this names the genus, while the source whence the material is 
drawn often names the species. “Theology,” for example, is the 
name of a genus, and it is called “theology” because of the nature 
of the subject which it treats. “Biblical” theology is the name of 
a species, and it is so called because the source of its material is 
biblical, rather than ecclesiastical, or natural, etc. The method is 
rather of the nature of an accidentia, for a given species of theology 
may evidently be constructed on different methods. A right 
method, however, is extremely important, as the value of a treatise 
on any branch of science may depend largely on the method em- 
ployed in constructing it. The historical theology of the Old 
Testament, for instance, is historical both in subject-matter and in 
method, because in the one respect it deals with historical facts, 
and in the other it deals witn them as an orderly progression, a 
development, whether natural or supernatural. On the other hand, 
the doctrinal theology of the Old Testament is doctrinal, of course, 
in subject-matter, but historical in its method, because it presents 
the doctrines in their historical sequence and growth. 

%. Nor should the manner in which the material of a science 
is gathered give specific name to that science. LBiblical theology, 
for example, which is composed of the historical and the doctrinal 
theology of the two Testaments, obtains its material exegetically, 
but it should not on this account be regarded as a species of exeget- 
ical theology. Strictly speaking, there can be no such thing as 
exegetical theology, only in so far as all theology may in some 
sense be called exegetical. But the word “theology” has long been 
used in a sufficiently broad sense to include all those branches of 
study which are immediately auxiliary to the science of Christianity, 
although these branches are in no proper sense a part of that 
science. They are called exegetical “theology,” because they are 
theological in the sense of pertaining to theology. 

&. But Practical Theology is more justly entitled to be called 
theology, because its province is to deal directly with Christianity. 
It deals with the edifice itself, and not with the vestibule through 
which we enter it, nor with the key which unlocks it, nor with 
the art of gathering the material out of which it is composed. 
Its exclusive province is Christianity in its concrete form—“church 
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activities and functions, whether these be exercised by the Church 
as a whole or by individual members and representative persons 
acting for the Church.” Practical Theology is rightly regarded 
as a branch of theological science, though it has immediate 
reference to what shall be done, and how it shall be done, rather 
than to what shall be believed. It is this which renders it “prac- 
tical,’ and the fact that the things to be done lie within the 
sphere of Christianity and the religious life renders it “theology.” 
But Practical Theology must not be confounded with Practical 
Kthics. The former deals with expediencies, the latter with morals. 
So far as the moral element involved is concerned, it may be a 
matter of indifference what form the activities or functions of 
Christianity assume at a given time or under given circumstances; 
but it is always a matter of expediency that they should assume 
such and such a form.; From the point of view of Paul himself, 
the question, for instance, of eating meats offered to idols was one 
rather of practical theology, while with the “weak” brethren of 
Corinth and elsewhere, it was a very important question of practical 
ethics. So with the questions concerning the form of public wor- 
ship, the relative emphasis to be placed on the sermon as a part of 
the worship, and the emphasis to be placed on the educational func- 
tion of the Church as compared with the purely evangelistic func- 
tion. Such questions as these are questions of expediencies, ques- 
tions as to how Christianity shall exemplify itself, and they belong: 
within the sphere of practical theology. But it is never a matter 
of mere expediency that in view of my relations to my family, my 
fellow man, and to God, I owe to each of these certain duties respec- . 
tively. It isa matter of immutable morality, and the consideration 
of these duties belongs within the sphere of practical ethics. 

9. Christianity, in the general sense of the term, is the word 
used to denote the contents of the Christian religion; and it is 
aptly so called, not chiefly because it was revealed through Christ, 
but because Christ is himself its center and heart. Christian 
theology, in its general sense, is the science of this Christianity. Its 
function is to ascertain, classify, and, in so far as possible, explain 
the group of facts which constitute Christianity in its totality. 
These, of course, cannot be treated in the bulk, but must be divided 
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and subdivided into many groups,and subgroups; and these we pro- 
ceed briefly to sketch. 


agus 


THE SEVERAL BRANCHES OF GENERAL THEOLOGY. 


The chief branches or divisions of theology are the following: 
Exegetical Theology, Historical Theology, Apologetic Theology, 
Systematic Theology, and Practical Theology. We describe each 
in order. 


Various other divisions of general theology have been adopted, each 
of which is more or less imperfect, and each of which has advantages 
peculiar to itself in bringing out certain aspects of thought. The fol- 
lowing is adopted by Dr. Schaff in his Theological Propedeutic: 
‘I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY, including, (1) Biblical Philology; (2) Bibli- 
cal Archesology; (8) Biblical Isagogic, or Historico-critical Introduction 
to the Bible (Higher and Lower Criticism); (4) Biblical Hermeneutics. 
II. HistoricAL THEOLOGY, including Biblical and Hcclesiastical history 
in the widest sense. III. SysreEmMATIC THEOLOGY, including, (1) Apolo- 
getic; (2) Biblical Theology; (8) Dogmatic Theology; (4) Symbolic, 
Polemic, and Irenic;- (5) Ethic, Ecclesiastical Geography, and Statistic. 
IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, including, (1) Theory of the Christian Min- 
istry; (2) Church Law and Church Polity; (3) Liturgic; (4) Homiletic; 
(5) Catechetic; (6) Poimenic; (7) Evangelistic. [We prefer to locate 
the first cf these topics under Systematic Theology. ] 

Principal Aifred Cave, in his Introduction to Theology, adopts the fol- 
lowing: I. NaturAu TuHErotoey, Il. ErHnic THeo.toey, III. BIBLicaL 
THEOLOGY, including, 1. Biblical Introduction, as, (1) Biblical Canonics; 
(2) Biblical Textual Criticism; (38) Biblical Philology; (4) Biblical 
Archeology; (5) Biblical Literary Criticism; (6) Bibiical Hermeneutics. 
2. Biblical Exegesis. 8. Biblical Exegesis Applied, as (1) Biblical His- 
tory; (2) Biblical Dogmatics; (8) Biblical Ethics. IV. ECCLESIASTICAL 
THEOLOGY, including, 1. Ecclesiastical Introduction. 2. General Hccle- 
siastical History. 3. Special Ecclesiastical History. V. COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY, including, 1. Fundamental Theology, as (1) Philosophical 
Apologetics; (2) Ethnic Apologetics; (8) Biblical Apologetics; (4) 
Ecclesiastical Apologetics; (5) Comparative Apologetics—that is, the 
relative value of the inductions of natural, ethnic, biblical, and eccle- 
siastical theology. 2. Doctrinal Theology. [This corresponds to what 
in this volume we call Christian Dogmatics, or Systematic Theology 
in the restricted sense.] 3. Ethnical Theology. VI. PASTORAL THE- 
oLoGy, otherwise called Practical Theology. 
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James Drummond, in his Study of Theology, has six departments, as 
follows: I. Philosophy; II. Comparative Religion; III. Biblical The- 
ology; IV. Ecclesiastical History; V. Systematic Theology; VI. Prac- 
tical Theology. 

The divisions of Ribiger and Hagenbach are the same as Schaff’s 
and are the ones now most commonly employed. Schleiermacher, who 
may be called the father of the science of Introduction, recognized three 
divisions, viz., Philosophical, Historical, and Practical Theology. All 
these, and the many other schemes, grow out of the necessity and the 
irresistible tendency on the part of man to reduce his knowledge to 
unity. It is not knowledge in the full sense until this is done. 


1. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Among the ancient Greeks an “exegete’” was one whose office it 
was to “lead out,” or interpret, the auguries and oracles to the 
layman, with a veiw to bringing him into sympathy with the so- 
called divine things. Exegesis, or exegetical theology, or exegetics, 
as it is also called, is that branch of the general discipline which 
deals with the interpretation of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, which are the chief sources of the material of other 
branches. The principal divisions of this extensive department 
of study are only two, Biblical Introduction and Biblical Exegesis. 

(1) Brsticat Inrropuction. By this are denoted all those pre- 
liminary studies which are immediately introductory and auxiliary 
to the actual work of biblical exegesis. The old term employed 
to designate this branch of biblical study was the Greek word 
Isagogics, or Hisagogics. The German writers employ their ver- 
nacular word Hinleitung. In English it is sometimes denominated 
the department of Biblical Literature, a term which, like Introduc- 
tion, is used with more vagueness of scope than the dignity and 
importance of theological science can justify. As introductory to 
the study of the Scriptures in general, it is sometimes called Gen- 
eral Introduction; as restricted to particular books it is Special 
Introduction. We include here the following four chief branches 
with their principal subdivisions: 

1. Biblical Archeology, including Biblical Geography, and the 
Manners, Customs, Arts, Sciences, etc., of the ancient Hebrews and 
other biblical peoples. 
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2. Brbiical Canonies, including the discussion of the canon of 
Scripture as regarded by the ancient Jewish Church, the early 
Christian Church, the Roman Catholic Church, and by the 
Protestant Church. It also includes the criticism of the canon. 

3. The Lower, or Textual, Criticism, including the discussion of 
sucn topics as, (1) the Hebrew characters, vowel points, accents, 
eatc.; (2) the history of the Old and New Testament Texts, re- 
spectively; (3) the ancient Hebrew and Greek manuscripts, versions, 
and quotations; (4) the history of Textual Criticism, and the appli- 
cation of its principles to the ascertainment of the correct text. 

4, The Higher, or Historical, Criticism, including the discussion 
of such topics as, (1) the authorship, date, structure, etc., of the 
various books’of the Bible; (2) the circumstances under which 
these books were written; (3) their occasion, design, and leading 
thoughts; (4) the history of the Higher Criticism. 

The Lower, or Textual, Criticism draws the data which it uses 
from sources external to the book or passage, the correct text of 
which it is sought to ascertain, while the latter restricts itself chiefly 
to such evidences as are furnished in the book itself which is under 
consideration. Hence some writers, as Hagenbach, for example, 
have preferred the terms “external” and “internal,” rather than 
the terms “higher” and “lower.” As a matter of fact, biblical 
criticism existed as a form of biblical study in the Church long 
before it received any distinctive technical names. The general 
reader, as well as the student, should be careful to distinguish 
between the thing itself and the conclusions which it may reach 
as conducted by any given biblical critic. The thing itself is in- 
dispensable, tne only method whereby an erroneous conclusion may 
be refuted, and a right one established in its place, being the 
counter employment of the “higher” or “lower” criticism. If the 
work of criticism consists chiefly in displacing received conclusions, 
it is called “destructive;” if it consists in putting into positive 
form and structure either old or new conclusions, it is called “con- 
structive.” 

(II) Brspticat Exrcrsis. This, in a general sense, includes both 
the interpretation, the explication, and the application of Scrip- 
ture. By interpretation, we seek simply to apprehend the fact 
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or coctrine which the author states; by explication, or exposition, 
we elaborate more or less, or parphrase, with a view to conveying 
our understanding of the passage in its proper relation, we seek 
to place the teaching of the passage in its proper relation to the 
faith and morals of the present reader or hearer, or the present 
Church as a whole. This, in order to be done intelligently and 
wisely, must be done under the guidance of principles, the dis- 
cussion of which falls within the province of biblical exegesis. 
Legitimate application must be distinguished from mere suggestion, 
for a passage of Scripture may remind us of many good thoughts 
which were, perhaps, far from the mind of the original writer or 
speaker. We may consider Biblical Exegesis in its basis, its process, 
its methods, its history, and in its principles. 

1. The Basis of Hzxegesis. Here belong Sacred and Cognate 
Philology. As the Bible was originally written in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Hellenistic Greek, a knowledge of these languages 
in their grammatical structure and vocabulary, is, of course, essen- 
tial at the very outset to the biblical exegete. The Arabic, Assyr- 
ian, the Aramaic of the Targums, and other neighboring lan- 
guages, are more or less nearly related to the Hebrew in gram- 
matical and lexical aspects, and a knowledge of them, as well as of 
the literature in which they are represented, is helpful. Besides 
the Hebrew or biblical Antiquities, strictly so-called, a knowledge 
of the social, religious, and political life, and of the conditions 
generally, of the peoples with whom the Hebrews were more or 
less closely associated at the different periods of their history, is 
essential to a thorough understanding and appreciation of many 
parts of the Bible. Hence Oriental archeology generally may, 
also, be reckoned as one of the basal stones of Biblical Exegesis. 

2. The Process of Exegesis. The object of the study of the Bible 
is to reach a conclusion in regard to its teachings in any given 
passage or book. This implies a process. Writers on this subject 
have been accustomed to regard the following as the steps of which 
this process, viewed as a whole, is composed. It must not be 
supposed, however, that each of these steps is to be employed in 
the complete exegesis of every passage. 

(1) Grammatical Exegesis. The object here is to ascertain what 
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the author says. We resolve the sentence into its elements, we 
determine the several parts of speech and their various relations 
to one another. We use both grammar and lexicon, and thorough 
and reliable work requires a knowledge of the original language 
of the writing. The connection in which the passage occurs, 
verbal parallelisms, the linguistic peculiarities of the particular 
writer, etc., are, also, often very helpful. An interesting passage, 
illustrating both the difficulty and the importance of grammatical 
interpretation is Rom. iv. 1. The question is, What do the words, 
“as pertaining to the flesh,” modify, “our father,” or “hath found?” 

(2) Logical and Rhetorical Exegesis. This occupies itself with 
the logical and rhetorical forms in which the author expresses his 
thought, in order that the thought itself may be ascertained. It 
notices the central thought of the writing, the various rhetorical 
and logical forms of speech, and the relations between thoughts 
as expressed by conjunctions, participles, and prepositions. 

(3) Historical Laegesis. This looks to the various historical 
surroundings of the author and of those to whom the writing is 
addressed. It takes notice of all the physical, geographical, social, 
political, and religious allusions contained in the passage under 
consideration. 

(4) Comparative Hxegesis. ‘This compares Scripture with Scrip- 
ture on the principle that the Bible cannot be safely interpreted 
unless it be permitted to speak for itself. It calls into requisition 
the further principle that any given passage is to be interpreted in 
harmony with the general trend of Scripture teaching, and espe- 
cially with the general trend of the particular book in which the 
passage under consideration is found. 

(5) Literary Hxzegesis. This does not mean the study of the 
Bible “simply as literature,” for such study, in so far as it is pos- 
sible at all, lies wholly outside of the sphere of theology. Literary 
exegesis ascertains, examines, sifts, and preserves the exeget- 
ical labors of others; and its object is to test the accuracy of one’s 
own exegesis, to test the exegesis of others, to preserve the valuable 
labors of former exegetes, and to avoid wasting much time on 
issues that have been long settled. 

(6) Doctrinal and Theological Exegesis. Paul, the Apostle, de- 
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‘clares that every Scripture inspired of God is good for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteous- 
-ness.t. The object, therefore, of the exegesis is so to consider 
the exegetical results thus far obtamed as to derive therefrom 
this doctrine, reproof, etc.; or, in other words, “the ideas of the 
vauthor respecting religion, faith, and morals.” It, also, con- 
-siders these ideas in their relation to one another in the passage 
under review, and compares them with the doctrinal and ethical 
teachings of other parts of Scripture on the same subject, and 
‘thereby completes the exegetical preparation for biblical theology. 

(7) Prachical and.Homiletical Haxegesis. The object of this is 
‘to adapt, or apply, the teaching of the passage to the faith and life 
of the present Church, or the present readers or hearers. Here 
the exegete must, for the most part, leave his learned apparatus 
in his study, and take with him before the public only such results 
of its use as are derived legitimately from the passage, and are 
adapted to the special end in view, and to the character and wants 
of his audience. He is, within certain limits at least, at liberty 
to use that which the passage merely suggests to him, provided 
mere suggestion be not confounded with that which the passage 
was originally intended to teach.” 

3. Lhe Methods of Hxegesis. Various methods of using the con- 
tents of Scripture have been employed in the different periods of 
the Church’s history. The principle which gives rise to the dis- 
tinction between one method and another does not lie in the pas- 
‘sage itself, but in some fancy or peculiar mode of conception on 
the part of the so-called exegete. It is this fact which so largely 
vitiates the results of these methods, and renders them worthless 
as exegesis, rightly so called. 

(1) The Allegorical Method. This treats the Scriptures, particu- 
larly the historical and narrative parts, as allegory, making them 
mean something quite different from the natural import of the 
words. It makes the author’s language yield whatever teaching 
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?On this whole subject see Immer’s Hermeneutics, Briggs’ Biblical] 
Study, and other such works, easily accessible to the student. 
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the whim or fancy of the interpreter may suggest. Curious in- 
stances of this are found in the writings of Origen, Clement of 
Alexandria, Justin Martyr, and others of the early Christian fathers. 
This method was prevalent during the middle ages under various. 
forms, as the moral, mystical, tropological, ete. But no Scripture 
ought to be exegetically treated as allegory, unless it is allegory. 

(2) The Catenistic Method. This consists of expositions of Scrip- 
ture composed of selections from various authors, the name being 
derived from the Latin “catena,’ which signifies a chain—in this. 
instance, a string of quotations or extracts. This method was also 
much used during the early middle ages, the fact being due in 
part to the decline of learning, and in part to the policy of the 
bishops of Rome to discourage the study of the Bible. The 
medieval catenists were often both neghgent and ignorant. The 
great Thomas Aquinas employed this method. The select quota- 
tions or notes, of which some commentaries at the present time are 
chiefly composed, are instances of what may be called the modern. 
catenistic method. In order to be valuable in its results it must. 
be pursued intelligently and with great care. 

(3) The Dogmatic Method, so-called because of its alleged em- 
ployment in the exclusive interest of preconceived doctrinal opin- 
ions. The Reformation period of the Church’s history was a time 
of much creed-making, and in the energy of hot disputes incident 
thereto it was difficult, as it usually is, not to see In any given 
scripture that which one is predisposed to see. The Antinomian,, 
the Adiaphoristic, the Synergistic, the Osiandric, the Crypto-Cal- 
vinistic, the Syncretistic, and the various other controversies of 
which we read in the church histories, are monuments of the 
energy and flame with which doctrinal points were discussed in 
those days. Sound doctrine is eminently essential to the per- 
petuity and usefulness of the Church, but the student should always 
distinguish between mere dogma and doctrine in the true sense of 
the word. The one is merely ut credam, the other is also ut vivam. 
The one is as faith without works, the other is as faith with 
works. There are times when the Bible must be studied for the 
purpose of making or defending dogmas, but if the study ends 
here decay follows. The dogma must be incorporated into the life 
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of the individual and of the Church in order to constitute it doc- 
trine in the true sense. But there were those in the early post- 
Reformation times who thought that this end was not realized in 
the current method of using the Scriptures, and hence arose an- 
other method called, 

(4) Lhe Pretistic Method. It was introduced by Philip Jacob 
Spener and August Hermann IF'rancke, the former born in 1635, 
and the latter twenty-eight years later. It became their mission 
to engage together in the work of reforming the life of the German 
Protestant Church. They were both university men, scholars 
worthy of the name, and skilled in the study of the Scriptures in 
the original tongues. Their method of using the Bible was based 
on the right presupposition that the Scriptures are intended, not 
only for the instruction of the understanding, but also for the 
awakening of the heart and the sanctification of the life. A long 
controversy was carried on between the so-called Dogmatists and 
the Pietists, as the followers of Spener and Francke were called. 
The watchword of the one was “The Church and the Creed;” of 
the other, “The Individual and the Life.” Both went to extremes, 
and both were wrong in setting these two into mutual antagonism. 
The Church is for the individual, and the individual should be 
ministered unto by the Church. But ultimately Pietism ignored 
the historical character of the sacred writings, neglected the various 
helps by means of which the sense of Scripture is to be reached, 
confounded true exegesis with mere application and hortatory sug- 
gestions, and ended in the loss of its power and in the introduction 
of Rationalism. But it did not do so until it had given to Germany 
and to the world a Bengel. and a Zinzendorf. 

(5) The Rationalistic Method. It was opposed both to the de- 
generated Dogmatic and the degenerated Pietistic method, and it 
may be said to have been the outgrowth of these. It originated, 
most of all, perhaps, with J. S. Semler (born in 1725), though he 
was not himself an avowed Rationalist. This method proceeded 
upon the view that the Scriptures must be interpreted historically, 
and so far it was correct in part. But it also proceeded to assert 
that the Bible was meant to teach nothing but the religion of 
Reason, by which it meant something more than that the religion 
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of the Bible is a reasonable religion. It forgot that “reason” is 
imperfect and changeable, and that it varies its demands accord- 
ing to the age, the popular spirit, the individuality of the exegete, 
and the attitude of the heart toward God. It gradually disputed 
the necessity and cognizability of a supernatural revelation, and 
saw the essence of religion only in that which human reason could 
grasp—chiefly in morality. It regarded the aim of Scripture to 
be the moral betterment of mankind, and not their salvation from 
sin. Such miracles as it could not explain away as nothing more 
than natural occurrences, it rejected as myths. The moral inter- 
pretation of Kant, the psychologico-historical system of Paulus 
and Eichhorn, the accommodation system, usually attributed to 
Semler as its author, and the mythic of Wegscheider, Gabler, and 
others, are all forms of the rationalistic method. For the pro- 
foundest and most Christian thoughts, such as have renewed the 
human heart and the world, rationalism has never had any appre- 
ciation; and the greatest benefit which it has been to Christianity is 
one that has come indirectly, and for which the rationalistic method 
deserves no credit. It was one at which it did not aim. 

(6) The Apologetic and Supernaturalistic Method. ‘This, in turn, 
grew out of the rationalistic method. In its apologetic form it 
was opposed to the critical speculative spirit, born of the philosophy 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the theological represen- 
tatives of which were F. C. Baur, Strauss, and others. In its 
supernaturalistic form it was opposed to the rationalistic exegesis. 
The ranks of the opposition to the theological and exegetical 
rationalism of a century ago embraced such names as Storr, Flatt, 
Knapp, Hengstenberg, Neander, Harms, and others. The contest 
has assumed varying forms, its central point now being the struc- 
ture of the whole Israelitish literature and history. What the final 
outcome shall be is not doubtful. 

(7) The Spiritualistic Method. It rightly affirms that the divine 
Scriptures can be rightly understood, in its spiritual teachings at 
least, only by the aid of the Divine Spirit. It must be studied in 
the spirit in which it was written, for he cannot interpret it aright 
whose heart is not attuned to it. “Open thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” But the spiritual-- 
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istic method has also had its perversions in the form of idle reverie, 
and willful neglect of the means necessary to a thorough and as- 
sured understanding of the Scriptures; and thus it has degenerated 
into a species of theosophy, or false mysticism. Instead of search- 
ing the Scriptures, it has contented itself with asserting what is 
not Scripture. Swedenborg and Jacob Boehme belonged to this 
class of exegetes. He who pursues this method to the neglect of 
the one next noticed, and of the much study incident thereto, will 
probably soon announce himself as the recipient of Divine revela+ 
tions which are nowhere to be found in the Bible. 

(8) The Grammatico-Historical Method. This is so called be- 
cause 1t incorporates, the rules of grammar and the facts of his- 
tory, in so far as they may be involved in the passage in hand, 
into one system. It seeks the sense of Scripture by means of the 
usual principles of language, and in the light of the various his- 
torical circumstances of the author, and of thos¢ to whom his 
writing was primarily addressed. It recognizes that the Bible, as 
a whole, and in its parts, is an historical product, and that, though 
divine in its origin and contents, it was written by men in 
human languages and in human relations. And this is in harmony 
with the fact that it is to be interpreted under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, humbly and earnestly sought. The book that did 
most, perhaps, to introduce this method of interpretation to the 
attention of biblical interpreters, was the work of J. A. Ernesti, 
entitled, Institutio Interpretis, first published in 1761. The 
general recognition of this method by students of the Bible has 
given rise to many works, not only on the languages of the Bible, 
but also on biblical and Oriental antiquities. 

4. The History of Exegesis. Everything that moves or changes 
has a history, and everything that has a history should be studied 
historically. The past may be called the mother of the present, 
and the present the mother of the future. The theology and 
exegetical methods and conclusions of to-day are not wholly an 
evolution of the past; and yet it may be said that they have not 
only antecedents, but a genealogy; and this fact should increase 
our own sense of responsibility in view of the relation in which we 
stand to the future. If the present is a pioneer, the past holds its 
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torchlight. The history of exegesis may be studied according to 
various analyses or plans; as, for instance: 

(1) The Jewish Hxegesis, as considered (a) in its origin and in 
its influence on the form and contents of the New Testament; 
(b) the rabbinical exegesis, as represented particularly in the Tar- 
gums; (c) the Alexandrian exegesis, as represented in the writings 
of the Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria, among whom Philo was 
most prominent. From him the early Christians, who were under 
the Alexandrian influence, borrowed the allegorical method. 

(2) Lhe Apostolic and Harly Post-Apostolic Hxegesis, as indicated 
in the use made by the New Testament writers of quotations from 
the Old Testament, and in the allegorical interpretations of the 
pseudo-Barnabas and others. 

(3) The Pairistic Hxegesis, as represented in (a) the literal and 
realistic school of Tertullian and Cyprian; (b) the allegorical 
school, which was always more or less prevalent; (c) the historico- 
grammatical school, of which Chrysostom and Jerome may be 
taken as representatives. 

(4) The Medieval Hxegesis, as represented in the compilations 
of the Catenists, and in the scholastic and mystic exegesis of many 
of the schoolmen. 

(5) The Exegesis of the Reformation Period, at the threshold of 
which stand LeFevre, John Wessel, John Reuchlin, and Erasmus, 
illustrating the influence of the revival of classical learning on 
biblical learning. The exegetical schools of this and the follow- 
ing period were (a) the German or Lutheran school; (b) the Swiss 
or Reformed school; and (c) the Dutch or Arminian school. The 
British and American work in this branch of theology, though 
abundant, and much of it very valuable, has never been prevail- 
ingly of any distinctive type. 

It is the province of exegesis, historically considered, to exhibit 
the amount of exegetical work done in any given period, together 
with the principles underlying it, the method, or methods, ac- 
cording to which it was wrought out, the state of religion which 
it presupposes, its effects on the life of the Church, etc.; but with 
the principles and methods in themselves considered the history 
of exegesis has nothing to do. 
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5. The Principles of Haxegesis. This is Biblical Hermeneutics, 
or the science of the laws and principles whereby the author's 
meaning is ascertained from his language. 


2. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Historical Theology includes two principal sections, as follows: 

1. Biblical History, including contemporaneous history in so far 
as it stands in any positive relation to the Old or New Testament 
life and thought. It may be considered under two subdivisions: 

(1) Biblical history strictly so-called, wherein the facts or events 
related in the Bible are treated, the two Testaments being regarded 
as the history of a Divine progress toward a preconceived and pre- 
ordained Divine end, to wit, the redemption of the world. The 
Divine teaching is here exhibited in life and in deed. 

(2) Biblical Dogmatics, or the presentation of the doctrinal 
contents of the Testaments in the order of their revelation. This 
is the highest result of biblical exegesis, but it belongs properly 
under the head of historical theology, because the Bible is rightly 
to be regarded as the history of a revelation in progress, and not 
merely as the record of a revelation completed. This department 
of study is sometimes called Biblical Theology, and sometimes the 
historical and doctrinal sections are combined in the treatment, 
and the two together are called Biblical Theology. In either case 
the contents of the Bible are treated rather from the point of view 
of the peoples to whom they were presented in the first place. 
What significance did they see in their history, their worship, and 
in the revelations which were made to them from time to time? 
rather than, What significance should we, in the light of our 
brighter day, see in them? Biblical Theology, as such, has noth- 
ing to do with creeds, as such, nor with the present. It seeks the 
truth of revelation, not so much in its adaptation to the wants 
and phases of the Church at the present time, as in its relations 
to the ancient people of God, to whom it was revealed in the first 
place. Biblical theology is the offspring of Protestantism, and in 
no other than the free and fertile soil of Protestantism can it ever 
flourish. The history of its origin and rise to a distinct place, as 
a recognized branch of theological science, is not the least interest- 
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ing chapter in the internal history of the modern Church. But 
while Protestant freedom and activity have given to the world this 
and many other phases of biblical and theological study, it would 
be well for Protestants themselves to hold ever vividly in mind 
the fact that liberty is not license. The Church, including the 
Protestant branch of it, still has a rightful voice, as indeed it must 
ever have; and he who works within the pale of the Church, and 
under its auspices, necessarily in so doing surrenders a part of his 
freedom thereto. If Protestantism should ever degenerate into an 
excessive individualism, then may be justified the often repeated ac- 
- cusation of our Roman Catholic friends, that Protestantism is noth- 
ing but “a rushing into a bottomless pit” of negations, discords, 
and confusions. Nothing is so harmless as the pure truth, nothing 
is so wholesome, nothing more desirable; and many truths are yet 
at the bottom of a deep well, their luster so dimmed that they can- 
not be easily identified. But there is nothing hid save that it 
should be manifested; neither was anything made secret but that 
it should come to light. And yet, it is, also, true that it would be 
a sad day for the Church, and hence for the world, if Protestant- 
ism, in its bounding freedom and eagerness to unveil the truth, 
should swing loose from all its historical landmarks, and the word 
“traditional” should become only a term of reproach, and we should 
no more have respect for the gray hairs of the once mighty past. 
The middle way is the safest; and if Protestant biblical study, 
whether in its narrower or more comprehensive sense, would 
achieve its best results for the Church and the world, in this way 
it must walk. 

2. Post-Biblical History, or, the history of the post-biblical 
Church. This is the second great section of Historical Theology. 
Its two subdivisions are, 

(1) External Church History, beginning with the close of the 
apostolic age. Here we have exhibited its struggles with the world, 
together with their causes and effects, its institutions and customs, 
its charities, and its ever-varying statistics, social, numerical, and 
geographical. 

(2) Internal Church History, or the history of church thought 
as exhibited in the history of the development of doctrines; in the 
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history of its struggles in the protection of its doctrines; and in the 
formation of the great creeds. The last mentioned is Historical 
Symbolics. The various treatises on the history of Christian doc- 
trine and the first volume of Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom are 
illustrations of this branch of historical theology. 


3. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Where history ceases Systematic Theology begins. In_ its 
broadest sense, it treats of the whole present religious state of 
Christendom—that is to say, of the doctrines, not only in them- 
selves, but also in their social and geographical extension. It. 
includes, 

1. Heclesiastical Statistics, the object of which is to exhibit, not 
the past, but the present social, numerical, and geographical status. 
of Christendom, including the statistics of the various missionary 
fields in heathen lands.’ 

2. Christian Dogmatics. The object of this is to present the 
doctrinal views of the entire Church, or of one of its parts, and not 
of the individual writer. While it recognizes the authority of the 
ecclesiastical Confessions, and makes constant reference to their 
teachings, as held by Protestant Christians, Dogmatics, neverthe- 
less, places the main stress on the authority and teachings of the 
Scriptures, and cnly a secondary emphasis on the Confessions and 
ecclesiastical traditions. As the term “Systematic Theology” is 
commonly used in this country it is a synonym of Christian Dog- 
matics, and it is so used as the title of the present volume. But 
its broader sense cannot be excluded from our theological vocabu- 
lary. We treat the Introduction to this subject more at length in 
the next chapter. 

3. Christian Ethics, also called Moral Theology. As Christian 
Dogmatics is the science of the Christian faith, so Christian Ethics 
is the science of the Christian life in its general, social, and in- 
dividual aspects. Christian Ethics differs from philosophical 


1Dr. H. K. Carroll’s The Religious Forces of the United States, in 
which all the denominations are classified and described, is a good 
example, so far as our country is concerned, of work in this branch 
of theological literature. 
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ethics, or Moral Philosophy, in that it is based on union with Christ, 
and comes of renewing grace and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
But it does not regard the Christian life as the product of the mere 
force of motives operating from without on those who live such a 
life, although it does recognize such motives and attaches to them 
their true value. Nor is Christian Ethics a mere catalogue of pre- 
eepts concerning duties. It is precept written and precept fulfilled, 
viewed as one. It differs from philosophic morals as grace differs 
from law, as obedience from demand, as substance from shadow. 
“Christianity is not, according to the Unitarian interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount, a new and stricter law. It has not come 
to usher in a different ethics, but to make the preceptive ‘thou 
shalt’ an attained reality by renewing man’s nature, and by shed- 
ding on him a transforming power, which shall ennoble and elevate 
all his faculties and all his relations.” The New Testament doc- 
trine concerning sanctification, “growth in grace,” or holy living, 
is Christian Ethics, and it is related to the doctrines of inward 
renewal and justification as the plant is to the soil out of which it 
grows." 

4. Comparative Theology, or Doctrinal Symbolics. This is the 
study of the contents of the various Confessions or Creeds, rather 
than their historical formation. It includes, (1) Polemics, or the 
study of the doctrinal differences, the object of which is to reprove 
error and to present the “unimpaired rule of doctrine in opposition 
to dogmatical perversion;” (2) Irenics, or the study of doctrinal 
harmonies, the object of which is to promote Christian unity; not 
by concealing the differences or pretending that there are none, but 
rather by seeing both the differences and agreements in their true 
proportions and relations, and in catholicity of spirit. 


4. APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


It is the object of Apologetics to show not. only that Christianity 
in its contents and life is, not only a religion, but that it is the only 


*On the subject of Christian Ethics and its relation to Dogmatics see 
Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, Vol. i. pp. 24-30; Martensen, 
Christian Dogmatics, p. 51; Smeaton, The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
pp. 241-255. 
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true religion. It is properly regarded as a distinct branch of the- 
ological science, though it may be, and often is, treated in con- 
nection with Christian Dogmatics. Its office is to justify belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity at the bar of human reason, 
and to ascertain and examine their religious value. It must know 
the results both of exegesis and of doctrinal study before it can test 
the validity of these results; hence it is logically preceded by both 
exegetical and systematic theology. It includes within its scope 
the philosophy of religion. In its inquiry into the fundamental 
principles and assumptions involved in Christianity, it is theoretical 
apologetics; in its appeal to the effects of Christianity on the in- 
dividual and social life of mankind, it is practical apologetics. 
General divisions of the subject are: 1 

1. Fundamental Apologetics, including, 

(1) Questions concerning the being and nature of God and his 
relations to us. 

(2) Questions concerning the spiritual and moral nature of man. 

(3) Anti-Christian Schemes of Philosophy. 

2. Historical Apologetics. 

(1) Divine origin of the Christian faith. 

(2) Divine authority of the Christian faith. 

3. Philosophical Apologetics. 

(1) Christianity the one absolute religion. 

(2) Christianity the key to the enigmas of man’s destiny. 

(3) Christianity the highest and best system of truth. 

The unchanging evidences of Christianity vary from generation 
to generation, according to the wants of the time and the nature 
and mode of the attack. In this sense every age “has its own 
apologetics.” The objections against Christianity are, also, essen- 
tially the same as they were in the beginning of the Christian era. 
At the outset Christianity had to defend itself against Judaism 
and Paganism, and Mohammedanism a little later. But these have 
long since disappeared as foes. At the present time the rival re- 


*This is substantially H. B. Smith’s plan of treatment in his Apolo- 
getics; but there are, of course, many other methods, and none is best 
to the exclusion of the others.. Each may exhibit evidences which are 
not seen from any other angle of vision. 
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ligions are Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. Other 
still existing forms of hostihty are Deism, Pantheism, Rationalism, 
Materialism, Positivism, Agnosticism, and Culturism. 


d. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


This connects the science of the Christian religion with its prac- 
tical forms; or, in other words, it discusses the various branches of 
ministerial and church work, and the different means and methods 
of executing them. Its sphere is that of church activities—Chris- 
tianity in its various forms of concrete embodiment and life. The 
following are its principal branches: 

1. Homuiletics. 'This discusses the nature, form, style, material, 
and delivery of the sermon, and its relation to.the preacher and 
the people. As it treats of both the composition and delivery of 
sermons, it embraces both the theory of preaching and sacred 
rhetoric. 

2. Pastoral Theology. This treats of the qualifications of the 
minister and of his settlement over a church or parish; of the pastor 
in his study, in the pulpit, in his relations to his people and to the 
people generally; his personal disposition, habits, etc.; and his re- 
lations to the various benevolences of the Church and its different 
forms of activity, such as the prayer meeting, special revival sea- 
sons, the Sunday school, etc. | 

3. Sacred Pedagogics. ‘This has to do with the imparting of re- 
ligious instruction to the people, particularly the young in years 
- and Christian experience. It includes. the consideration not only 
of the art or method of imparting this instruction, but, also, the 
subject-matter of it. This latter should be determined by the 
Church itself, so that the work of preparing catechisms and other 
forms of religious instruction may not fall into the hands 
of irresponsible persons. This duty of thus looking after the 
young and inexperienced belongs both to the parents and to the 
pastor. The work of the Sunday school should not displace, but 
be regarded as parallel with, this teaching work of parent and 
pastor. The Sunday school has not usually been treated as a 
branch of Practical Theology, but it seems to be coming more and 
more into such recognition, and its origin, history, methods, and 
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functions, might well have at least a brief place in the theological 
curriculum.* 

4. Hymnology and Church Music. The first treats of hymns as 
a species of sacred composition as distinguished from other forms 
of sacred poetry. It includes the subjects of Psalmody and 
Hymnody. It discusses the different kinds of hymns, the essen- 
tial elements of a good hymn, the authorship and history of par- 
ticular hymns, the subject-matter, the form, adaptation to public 
or private use, hymn collections, etc. Hymnology furnishes an 
abundant storehouse of the richest and deepest experiences of the 
Christian life in all ages. Many ancient Oriental and Latin hymns, 
medieval and German hymns, are accessible to the student, not 
only in their original form, but, also, in metrical translations. 
Church Music includes the historical study of the whole subject of 


* How can a teacher, or pastor, die in peace who has not been diligent 
in locking after the religious and spiritual welfare of the lambs of his 
fold? ‘“‘He who scatters the seed of Christianity in the heart of a child 
trains a plant for the paradise of God.” Of the 70,000,000, or more, 
persons in the United States, about two-thirds are under thirty years 
of age, about one-half are under twenty, and about one-third are 
under ten. “If we consider these facts we must see that a ministry 
which is not mainly addressed to the young is misdirected. It is not 
sufficient to say of any preacher or other public teacher, that he does 
not utterly ignore this fact. He must keep it always before his eyes, 
and the matter and manner of his speech must be very much aifected 
by it. According to statistics, of the 45,000,000 of our population now 
under thirty years old, some 30,000,000 will die within the next ten 
years, and of the remaining 15,000,000 many will have grown hard al- 
most beyond recovery. The King’s work of saving men requires haste.” 

In regard to the work of the Sunday school, Dr. Trumbull said, in 
his Yale Lectures, of some dozen years ago: “It is even now recog- 
nized as a serious question whether a young man who is in preparation 
for the ministry, can afford to be outside of the influence of this Bible- 
studying movement during his undergraduate years in college and in 
seminary; and whether the provisions in these schools are yet such as 
to send from them into the ministry men furnished with Bible knowl- 
edge, and with a knowledge of methods of Bible teaching, in that 
measure which will bring them abreast, at the start, of the Bible 
students whom they are likely to find, in the communities to which 
they go, as the product of the agencies and influences now operative 
outside of the preparatory schools.” 
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sacred music; the introduction and use of instruments; the choir; 
the adaptation of music to words; the amount of time to be devoted 
' to the musical part of the service; song service, etc. 

5. Liturgies. It treats of the regular and special services of the 
sanctuary, and the forms according to which they may be con- 
ducted. It is possible for the service of the sanctuary to be too 
elaborate and formal; it is, also, possible for it to be too bald. 
Between these extremes there is a wide and safe middle ground, 
even in which Presbyterians may walk. Both pastor and people 
should have an intelligent and appreciative understanding of the 
subject, which should be studied in its nature, aim, history, prin- 
ciples, and methods. 

6. Hvangelistics, including Home and Foreign Missions, and all 
itinerant and local work, the direct. object of which is the spread 
of the gospel and the salvation of men. It includes the study of 
the theory of missions, the methods of conducting missionary 
activity, and, also, as much of statistics as is necessary to give one 
a clear view of the state of religion in the missionary fields. It 
is fast assuming its proper place of prominence in theological 
science and in the theological curriculum. 

%. Church Polity, or Practical Ecclesiology. Under this head 
are discussed the several forms of church organization and govern- 
ment, together with the varied machinery by means of which, and 
the various methods according to which, each respectively is ad- 
ministered; the relation of the church creed to the church organi- 
zation; the church officers, membership, ete. The doctrine con- 
cerning the Church, ‘both in its dogmatical and practical aspects, 
is a very important one, and both ministry and laity should know 
well their relations to the doctrines and government of the Church, 
and live accordingly. 

VG: 
OTHER DESCRIPTIVE TERMS. 


In addition to the terms already mentioned, as descriptive of 
the five principal divisions of theological science, various other 
adjectives are employed to denote, not distinct divisions, but the 
different methods of treating the same subject-matter. 
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1. Theoretical Theology. Under this common designation, doc- 
trinal and historical theology and apologetics are sometimes 
grouped, by way of distinguishing them from the other branches 
which are supposed to be pre-eminently “‘practical.” According to 
ie scheme these are the only two general divisions. 

2. Speculative Theology. ‘his method of constructing theses 
assumes certain @ priort principles, or such as are supposed to be 
so, and from them undertakes to determine what is and what 
must be. “It decides on all truth, or determines what is true, 
from the laws of the mind, or from axioms involved in the con- 
stitution of the thinking principle within us.” This method of 
dealing with the contents of the Christian faith has been quite 
prevalent during some periods of church history. The rational- 
istic and transcendental theologies are only phases of the specula- 
tive. In neither case is any higher source or test of truth employed 
than human reason; though in failing to appeal to the authority of 
the Church or of the Bible, it must not be supposed that specula- 
tive theology repudiates this authority. Its object is, to reconcile 
knowledge and faith, science and religion, natural civilization and 
Christianity, and it cannot do this otherwise than by exhibiting 
the essential underlying harmony between them, when the two 
respectively are thought of aright. Speculative theology is, there- 
fore, a species of apologetics, and in greater or less abundance the 
speculative element everywhere appears in systematic theology. It 
should not be confounded, as is often done in the popular mind, 
with mere guesses concerning things which in their very nature 
are unknowable to us. 

3. Mystic Theology. This is constructed on the assumption that 
“God by his immediate intercourse with the soul, reveals through 
the feelings and by means, or in the way of, intuitions, divine 
truth, independently of the outward teaching of his word; and that 
it is this inward light, and not the Scriptures, which we are to 
follow;” such a system might be properly called a supernatural mys- 
tical theology. Or, “if it were constructed on the assumption that 
the natural religious consciousness of men, as excited and in- 
fluenced by the circumstances of the individual,” is the true source 
of religious knowledge, it might be called a natural mystical the- 
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ology. As based on one or the other of these fundamental prin- 
ciples, there are various forms of the mystical theology, as the 
Spiritualism of Swedenborg and Jacob Boehme, Quietism, Quaker- 
ism, etc. Perhaps the greatest of the more modern representatives. 
of the mystical theology was the German Schleiermacher, with 
whom dogmhtics was simply the contents of the Christian conscious- 
ness systematized, the essence of this consciousness being the feeling 
of absolute dependence which man has, as he recognizes himself as. 
standing in the presence of the infinite problems of being and 
destiny. The speculative and mystical methods, though distinct, 
are yet closely allied, inasmuch as all speculation is more or less 
mystical, and mysticism, while it does not always do so, may, never- 
theless, easily become speculative. The mystical theology is also 
empirical, the “revelations” which it works up being our ex- 
periences. 

4. Natural Theoiogy. In like manner, the term “natural,” as 
attached to the term theology, indicates a method and not a dis- 
tinct branch of theology. It is so called because it draws its facts 
and proofs from nature rather than from Scripture, which is the 
source of “revealed” theology. In the hands of the Christian. 
writer it may be regarded rather as a species of Apologetics, draw- 
ing its evidences both from material and human nature. Works 
on “Rational Theism” are a kind of natural theology, which, so 
far as their point of view and method are concerned, they might 
as well be called. Rational Theism postulates, and bases its argu- 
ments upon, certain necessary, or a priort, truths, and from the ad- 
mitted constitution of mind and nature, reasons to its conclusions. 
Works on Theodicy are constructed on the same general method, 
and are also a species of so-called natural theology. Their object 
is not to prove the existence of God or of any other fact, but to 
“Gustify the ways of God to man,” by appealing, not to the Scrip- 
tures, but to nature and reason. 
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CHAP i eae len 
CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. 


Christian Dogmatics, as we have seen, is a branch of Systematic 
Theology in the broader sense of the latter term. But as it is the 
most conspicuous, the most comprehensive, and also the most im- 
portant branch, the two names are often used interchangeably. By 
Christian Dogmatics, then, we here mean what, on our title-page, 
we have called Systematic Theology—the science of the whole 
range of Christian doctrine. We proceed -in this chapter to sketch 
its nature, characteristics, history, methods, etc. | 


HP 
NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Definition. Theology in general is the science of religion in 
general, considered as a body of objective facts and subjective ex- 
periences. Christian theology in general is the science of Chris- 
tianity, or the Christian religion in its most general sense, con- 
sidered as made up of a body of more specific facts and experiences. 
Christian Dogmatics, or Systematic Theology, is a science in a still 
more limited sense, because it does not propose to traverse the whole 
domain of Christianity, considered as a Book, a civilization, a 
Church, ete., but Christianity considered chiefly as a body of doc- 
trines and a certain type of life; and in so far as it must, in order 
to its completeness, bring this certain type of life within its scope, 
it must be said to include Christian Ethics as a part of itself. It 
is the object of a science to ascertain, classify, and explain, a 
certain group of facts. It is this that makes it a science. Chris- 
tian Dogmatics does this, therefore it is a science. In general, 
the facts with which it deals are those concerning God and the 
world, including man, and their various relations to each other. 


‘It is called “dogmatics” because it deals with dogmas—that is, . 
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with formulated interpretations and beliefs concerning the facts. 
It is implied, however, in the ecclesiastical use of the word dogma, 
that the formulated beliefs are not those of a mere individual, but 
of the community or society, in one, or more, or all, of its branches. 
Lhe word carries with it the idea of permanency, though the very 
fact that it is a human expression of a divine truth, implies that a 
dogma must always be held as susceptible of reformation and 
development. . 

%. Its Object. Its object is, not to create facts, but to inves- 
tigate them, to determine their relations to one another, and to 
exhibit both the facts and relations, not in whatever manner it 
may choose, but according to the nature of the material with which 
it deals. “Its design is not merely to collect and arrange the 
various stones, but to combine them into one architectural whole” 
(Van Oosterzee). Some one has said that God made the stars and 
man made astronomy. So, the divine facts and relations being 
already in existence, man discovers them and out of them makes 
systematic theology. 

3. Its Possibility. This has often been denied, and theology 
has been contemptuously spoken of as “the science of nescience,” 
the science of what we do not know. But, on the contrary, its 
possibility is guaranteed in a threefold way: (1) By the fact of 
the actual existence of the subject-matter with which it deals, viz., 
God, man, and their relations to each other. (2) By the fact of 
the capacity which man has of apprehending this ‘subject-matter. 
(3) By the fact that this subject-matter has been brought by revela- 
tion (whether natural or supernatural) within the scope of his 
observation. The heavens might be thickset with stars, but if 
there were no one to observe them there could be no astronomy: 
or if man existed and could not see the stars, there could still be 
no astronomy. ‘The possibility of theology is guaranteed in the 
same manner that the possibility of any other science is. But 
Materialism, Empiricism, Positivism, etc., affirm the impossibility 
of theology, because they deny either the existence of its subject- 
matter or man’s capability of apprehending it. Hence the ques- 
tion, Can man know God? or, Is it possible for God and the super- 
natural to be revealed to man? is a fundamental one in apologetics. 
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But on the Christian theistic hypothesis, the possibility of theology 
follows without debate. 

4. [ts Necessity. Theology is not only a possible science, but 
also a necessary one. “If all existing theological systems were 
blotted out to-day, new systems would arise to-morrow” (Strong). 
And we may add that even if its old technical terms were blotted 
out of its vocabulary to-day, they would in all probability soon 
come trooping back again. Theology of some sort is inevitable. 
it is as natural for man to theologize as it is for him to philosophize, 
or to speak prose, or make a system of astronomy or botany, or any 
other mental product whatsoever; and it is inevitable for the same 
reason, viz., the instinctive disposition of the human mind to inquire 
and to put what it knows or believes into some sort of system how- 
ever crude. Even those who most decry theology have a theology 
of their own, even though meager and blundering, with which they 
could not be induced to part. “The continual cry, ‘No more Dog- 
matics, is the utterance of the veriest superficiality. It is as if 
we said to the natural philosopher, ‘No more physics; to the mathe- 
matician, ‘No more mathematics.’ . . . Dogmatics is a psycholog- 
ical necessity; faith cannot cease to reflect upon its object; the 
intellect cannot rest before it has found, and as best it can expressed, 
the unity of this conception” (Van Oosterzee). 

5. Its Value. It has (1) a general value for all men. Thor- 
oughly digested and systematized, truth is essential to the devel- 
opment of Christian character, and it is evidently more conducive 
to this end than crude and chaotic knowledge. However numerous 
may be the items of information which one may possess on a given 
subject—law or medicine, for instance—such information cannot 
thoroughly form the corresponding professional character unless 
these items be thoroughly digested and systematized. So with the 
Christian doctrines. They must be known, both in their dis- 
tinctiveness and in their relations. A man may have good health 
without knowing anything in particular about anatomy, or physi- 
ology, or hygiene; but an accurate and systematized knowledge of 
these subjects is generally supposed to be conducive to good health. 
Onc may be afflicted without knowing the name of the affliction or 
anything of its nature, but if he has knowledge of diseases he can 
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the better interpret, and perhaps cure, his particular ailment. So. 
our various spiritual experiences can be the better interpreted when 
read in the light of the doctrines which correspond to them, and 
these experiences may become correspondingly more useful to us 
in the development of our Christian character. It is a blessed 
thing to be regenerated, and justified before God, and to grow in 
grace daily and in the experimental knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior, but it is obviously still better to be able, also, to take in- 
telligent cognizance of these blessed experiences. (2) But sys- 
tematic theology, also, has a specific value in its relation to the 
ministry of the gospel. How can the minister safely instruct 
those who hear him, in the things which so intimately pertain to the 
welfare of their souls, unless he himself has a clear and compre- 
hensive knowledge of Christian truth? He cannot do it. But in 
the absence of knowledge not only is he an unsafe instructor; he is, 
also, to a great extent powerless. The truth is the means which 
the Holy Spirit uses in the conversion and sanctification of men, 
but how can the truth be conveyed to the mind or heart of another 
by one who does not himself know it? But the truth cannot be 
known in a lump; it must be “rightly divided;” it must be known, 
not as truth, but as truths, and each truth in its due proportion 
and in its proper relations. Suppose that one should teach, per- 
haps not explicitly, but as if the whole plan of salvation consisted 
simply in the atonement, or simply in regeneration, or simply in 
sanctification, would he be teaching “the truth,’ however accurate 
his conception of any one of these items might be? The Holy 
Spirit cannot use the truth as his sword, through the agency of the 
minister of the gospel, unless that minister have that sword in his 
own hand; and to have it in his own hand, is to have an accurate 
and skillful knowledge of it. ‘To say the contrary, it seems, would 
be the same as saying that the Holy Spirit might use a per- 
son utterly devoid of intelligence as his minister, just as effectively 
as the most intelligent person. Whatever he might do miracu- 
lously, this is not his method of working. If the preacher would 
preach the gospel in the “demonstration and power of the Spirit,” 
the gospel must be in his possession. He must know it. And 
neither can any man feel truly unless he feels intelligently. Spur- 
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geon said, “We shall never have great preachers until we have great 
divines. You cannot build a man-of-war out of a currant bush, 
nor can great, soul-moving preachers be formed out of superficial 
students.” (3) But systematic theology is also of great value in 
its relation to the Church, as distinguished from the individual 
member or minister of the gospel. Whatever may be said of the 
world’s need of original thinkers, Napoleon I. had the good sense 
to see and to say, that one of the greatest needs of France was 
men who believed something. So is it one of the greatest needs of 
every country and of every age. But how can we believe unless 
we perceive? and how can we perceive clearly the contents of Chris- 
tianity unless we study them separately and in their various rela- 
tions? and what is this but the study of Christian dogmatics? 
One of the important functions of the Church is to make the truth 
known to the world, not waiting for the world to waste further 
time in trying to think it all out for itself. But how can the 
Church make that known to others which it does not know itself, 
or else knows obscurely? If the hght that is in the Church be 
darkness, how great is the darkness which must characterize those 
whom the Church is expected to enlighten? But not only is the 
Church’s reliability as a guide damaged in proportion to its neglect 
of truth as an organized system, but so also is its own perpetuity 
endangered. In proportion as the Church, in the person of its 
great teachers, fails to do the world’s thinking for it, in that pro- 
portion will the world do its own thinking. Its power for evil will 
correspondingly increase, and the Church’s power for good will cor- 
respondingly decrease. By a weak and unintelligent grasp of the 
truth the Church can wage neither a defensive nor aggressive war- 
fare. Paul wrote to Timothy about the importance of holding the ~ 
pattern of sound words.* 

6. Its Material. The material of systematic theology is various, 
corresponding to the sources from which it is drawn. It may be 
classified, without discussion here, as follows: 

(1) Natural Facts, as, (a) facts of experience; (b) facts of in- 
tuitive reason; (c) facts furnished by the discursive reason; (d) 
social facts, and (e) facts of history. 
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(2) Ecclesiastical Facts, as, (a) confessions of faith; (b) systems 
of theology put forth by able representatives of the different 
branches of the Church of the past and present; (c) rulings of 
church councils; (d) ecclesiastical tradition. 

(3) Revealed Facts, or, the teachings of Holy Scripture. These 
pre-eminently are the material of systematic theology; these, how- 
ever, as seen through the eye of the Church, and in the light of the 
present time, which is ever becoming the light of the past. Biblical 
Theology uses the same material, but it sees it through the eye of 
the times in which the biblical revelations were made. 

7. Its Progressive Character, On this subject three views have 
been held, and are still current. (1) That Christian dogmatics is 
a progressive science only in the sense that there is nothing cer- 
tain within its domain, and that opinions concerning the whole of 
its contents are constantly changing; or, in other words, that it is 
progressive only in the sense that it moves, that is, that it 
is not the same to-day that it was yesterday. To say this, 
however, is to say that there is no such science as Christian dog- 
matics. But, as a matter of fact, this characterization is false. 
There is much in it that is unchangeable and permanent. However 
much it may change, it never loses its identity; it is always Chris- 
tian dogmatics, just as astronomy’ is always astronomy, because it 
always treats of the heavenly bodies, their relations, motions, etc. 
So, God and the world, or the doctrines concerning God and 
the world, are the fixed quantities or principles of Christian dog- 
matics, and, concerning these, all that is affirmed cannot be con- 
temptuously dismissed as a mere tissue of uncertainties and kaleido- 
scopic opinions. (2) A second view is that Christian dogmatics is 
not progressive in any sense. Its contents are absolutely fixed and 
unchanging, this immobility being due, not to anything in the 
nature itself of the contents, and not to the infallible accuracy of 
the exegetical process by which they have been derived once for 
all from the Scriptures, but to the authority of the Church, whose 
assumed function it is to pronounce upon these contents, and 
from whose pronouncement there is no appeal. This is the Roman 
Catholic view. (3) A third view holds that Christian dogmatics is 
a constantly progressive science, in the sense that, whereas all its 
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truths are contained implicitly in the Bible, and are, therefore, 
unchangeable, they are more and more clearly and definitely seen 
by us, and more intelligently and consciously experienced. A 
cursory reference to the history of Christian doctrine renders this 
fact evident. Prior to the third century there was no formulated 
doctrine or ecclesiastical dogma concerning the Trinity, and not 
even does the word appear in Christian literature prior to the 
second half of the second century. But that for which the word 
stood was eternal. It was in the New Testament and also in the 
primitive uninspired Christian literature. But the experience 
through which the Church was called to go in its contests with 
paganism, and other forms of error, rendered that explicit which 
hitherto had been only implicit, and the fact of the Trinity became 
also the doctrine of the Trinity. And when this came to pass an 
epoch in the progress of Christian dogmatics was marked. In like 
manner, subsequent experiences developed the doctrines concerning 
sin, Christ, salvation, etc. The experiences by which this progress 
in theology has been achieved has been of various kinds—some- 
times the persecution of enemies; sometimes the fierce opposition of 
anti-Christian forms of thought; sometimes subjective spiritual ex- 
periences, whether due to peculiar temperament or to the inner 
working of the Holy Spirit. We all know, for example, to what 
extent Augustine’s conscious and bitter experience of sin had to do 
with his doctrines of sin and salvation; how Luther’s similar ex- 
perience in the midst of his particular ecclesiastical surroundings, 
led him to the discovery of the long lost doctrine of justification by 
faith alone; how the domineering spirit and practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church led Calvin and others to the discovery and asser- 
tion of the doctrine of the supremacy of Scripture; and how the 
arrogance and other vices of the hierarchy led to the Protestant 
doctrine of the “parity of the clergy” and the universal priesthood 
of believers. But this struggling movement of thought through 
the ages has not been one of unbroken success and unmarred 
triumph. From time to time there have been losses as well as 
gains, excrescences in the form of more or less pertinacious errors, 
extremes in one direction balanced by extremes in another; Augus- 
tinianism on the one hand, Pelagianism on the other; the specu- 
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lative spirit on the one hand, the mystical on the other; excessive 
dogmatism and excessive pietism, rationalism, and supernaturalism, 
etc.; the old facts, of God, human sin, and redemption, never utterly 
disappearing, however distorted at times the vision of them may 
have been. Modern Christian dogmatics, both in respect to method 
and clearness of apprehension of the great. facts and truths of Chris- 
tianity, is far in advance of the primitive, or the medieval, or even 
the reformation period; and yet the true progressive spirit does not 
forget that very much of the treasure which the present possesses 
is not its own achievement, but is an inheritance from the past. 
And no present should be so self-reliant or so eager to free itself 
from “tradition,” as to abandon its inheritance or forget its debt of 
gratitude. To do so would be, not to advance, but to retrace the 
weary centuries. It would indeed be a dismal prospect that we 
have of the future, if the history of the past eighteen hundred 
years could show no doctrinal gains that may be regarded as reliable 
and permanent. 

8. Its Restrictions. And yet, Christian theology, like every 
other science, has its barriers, some of which it can never remove, 
and hence, like every other science, it must ever be imperfect. The 
mysteries which it encounters may be grouped into three classes, 
each of which imphes certain limitations, beyond which, in the 
course of its progress, theology cannot go. It is well for the 
student, at the outset, to be advised of these mysteries and barriers, 
to rightly appreciate them, and in humilty to adjust himself to 
them. They are not peculiar to the study of theology. 

(1) Necessary Mysteries. These are due to the very nature of 
the case, and by no expedient whatsoever can they be removed. 
God himself cannot remove them without changing the nature of 
things. [Hence we have, in connection with this class of mysteries, 
such irremovable limits of progress as are due (a) to the finiteness 
of the human mind. It cannot find out anything unto perfection. 
The saying of Sir Isaac Newton, in which he speaks of himself as 
a little child gathering shells on the shore of the great ocean of 
things unknown, is familar. Much more is it true that we cannot 
find out the Almighty unto perfection; and as every Christian . 
doctrine ultimately leads backward or forward to God, so is it true 
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that “every doctrine has its inexplicable side.” God, who can by 
no means be completely known by us, is himself the essential pos- 
tulate of all theology. But it is this very mystery which forever 
abides in dogmatics that lends to it an irresistible charm; and we 
neither can nor will refuse to believe all that it cannot comprehend. 
Tertullian spoke profoundly when he said: “Credo quia impos-. 
sibile est’’—I believe, not because I understand, but because I do 
not understand. (b) The inadequacy of human language. The- 
ology necessarily treats of spiritual things—spiritual truths in 
earthen vessels, heavenly things in the language of a world which 
is not heaven; and there are some things in the list for which there 
are no adequate human words at all, just as astronomy cannot be. 
expressed in terms of chemistry. If Christianity speaks at all in 
the form of dogmatics, it is obliged to do so not only in human 
tongue, but also, to a greater or less extent, in the language 
of paganism. The spirit in the flesh cannot go beyond the 
body. 

(2) Accidental Mysteries. To this class of mysteries belong such 
limitations as are due (a) to the imperfect state of the sciences in 
general. As these advance and become more and more perfect in 
their contents, so is light reflected on some theological truths which 
were hitherto mysterious. Theology owes much to the other 
sciences, not only for the material which has been transferred from 
them to it, but also for the light which they have reflected on 
many dark questions. The relation between the sovereignty of God 
and human freedom, for instance, may not be a necessary mystery, 
but an accidental one, and in the course of the progress of human 
knowledge it may be cleared up. (b) Imperfect knowledge of 
Scripture. We do not know the whole of the Bible; we can scarcely 
be said to know the whole of any of its parts. The science of 
Christian dogmatics moves apace with the science of Scripture inter- 
pretation. As the method is more perfected, and as mysteries are 
removed in the one case, so is it in a corresponding degree in the 
other. (c) Carnal-mindedness, want of spiritual discernment and 
relish. All those items in theology which are mysterious to us be- 
cause of an ignorance which may be overcome by us or by revela- 
tion, are to be classed as accidental and not as intrinsic mysteries. 
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(3) Governmental Mysteries. This class includes all those mys- 
teries which are not inherent in the nature of the case and which 
are not due to our own responsible attitude toward them, but to the 
economical silence of God himself. There are some things per- 
taining to his government which he could not wisely make known 
to us; as, the exact date of Christ’s second coming, the exact time 
when the final general judgment shall take place. God is silent 
in regard to a great many things which we debate, and of which 
we would like to know the particulars. But there are some secrets 
which the King cannot make known to his people, and this fact also 
fixes a limit beyond which our inquiry cannot successfully go. 

But notwithstanding these several inevitable barriers, some of 
which can never be removed, the scientific, and hence progressive, 
character of Christian dogmatics is vindicated by its relation to all 
the other advancing sciences, as well as by its history, which we 
proceed briefly to sketch. 


IT. 


PS HISTORY, 


The history of dogmatics, and dogmatic history, are not the same 
thing, and though they constantly run into each other they should 
be distinguished. It is the office of dogmatic history to trace the 
development of the doctrines of the Church in the long course of 
its struggles with paganism and the other forms of error which it 
has from time to time encountered. No doctrine was ever formu- 
dated in a day;:and no doctrine, as formulated, ever in a day won its 
way to universal acceptance. The history of this process is the 
history of doctrine, or dogmatic history. But the history of dog- 
matics, strictly speaking, is a much narrower field, its office being 
to treat the historical development of a science, and not the develop- 
ment of the material on which that science works. It discusses 
the different modes of arranging and exhibiting the articles of faith, 
from the incipient attempts of the first centuries down to the more 
perfect form of the present time. But inasmuch as the degree of 
perfectness of any stage in the history of the science is, to a great 
extent, determined by the degree of clearness with which its material 
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is apprehended, it follows that the history of dogmatics must neces- 
sarily be closely associated with dogmatic history. 

Christian dogmatics has had its period of budding, of develop- 
ment, of reformation, of degeneracy, and of renewed and yet 
greater perfection. These periods may be briefly traced in their 
ieading characteristics and achievements as follows: 

1. The Primitive Period. From the close of the apostolic age 
to the death of Origen, A.D. 254. It was not the mission or office 
of the New Testament writers to construct a system of Christian 
doctrine, but to furnish the material out of which such system 
might be constructed. Notwithstanding the destructive persecu- 
tions by the Roman government, a considerable mass of Christian 
literature belonging to this primitive century and a half has come 
down to us. It is for the most part apologetic in its character. 
We find in it only the crude beginnings of a dogmatic system. 
The most perfect illustration of this crude beginning is furnished 
us in the De Principiis of Origen, of the theological school at 
Alexandria, which had been previously presided over by the learned 
and illustrious Clement, Origen’s teacher. By way of obtaining 
a glimpse of Origen’s method and subject-matter, it may be of 
interest to present here the “table of contents” of the De Principiis, 
as follows: 

BOOK I. 

Chapter I. Concerning God. 

Chapter II. Concerning Christ. 

Chapter III. Concerning the Holy Spirit. 

Chapter IV. Concerning Defection, or Falling Away. 

Chapter V. Concerning Rational Natures. 

Chapter VI. The End, or Consummation, 


Chapter VII. Incorporeal and Corporeal Beings. 
Chapter VIII. The Angels. 


BOOK Ii. 


Chapter I. The World. 

Chapter IJ. The Perpetuity of Bodily Nature. 

Chapter III. The Beginning of the World, and its Causes. 

Chapter IV. The God of the Law and the Prophets and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the same God. 

Chapter V. Justice and Goodness. 
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Chapter VI. The Incarnation of Christ. 

Chapter VII. The Holy Spirit. 

Chapter VIII. The (animal) Soul. 

Chapter IX. The World, and the Movements of Rational Creatures, 
whether Good or Bad; and the Causes of Them. 

Chapter X. The Resurrection, and the Judgment, the Fire of Hell, 
and Punishments. 

Chapter XI. Counter Promises. 


BOOK Iii. 


Chapter JT. The Freedom of the Will. 

Chapter II. The Opposing Powers. 

Chapter III. The Threefold Wisdom. 

Chapter IV. Human Temptations. 

Chapter V. That the World Took its Beginning in Time. 
Chapter VI. The End of the World. 


BOOK IV. 
Chapter I. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 


There is little appearance of system in this, and of correlation 
of doctrine with doctrine, but it ranks as the best which this prim- 
itive period furnishes us. The bent of Origen’s mind and the 
nature of his studies led him to indulge in many vain and unau- 
thorized speculations; and yet, “seldom have such warmth of fancy 
and so bold a grasp of mind been united with the lifelong, patient 
industry which procured for this famous man the honorable appel- 
lation of Adamantius” (Scrivener). Origen repeatedly refers, in 
his book, to the teaching of the Church, the faith of the Church, 
the clearly defined teaching, etc., as if there were already in his 
day a general consensus of view in regard to the articles of the 
Christian faith, a system of theology though as yet imperfectly 
written. Origen, though a mighty defender of the faith, taught 
several notable errors which subsequently gave the Church much 
trouble. They were as follows: 

1. The pre-existence of human souls, their inhabitation of ma- 
terial bodies being a punishment for the sins committed in the 
pre-existent state. 

2. The pre-existence of the human soul of Christ, and its union 
with the Divine nature prior to the incarnation. 

3. The denial of a material resurrection. 
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4, The future restoration of all men, and of evil angels, including 
Satan himself, to a state of holiness and happiness, in virtue of 
the redemptive work of Christ. 

To these may be added his doctrine of an eternal creation, and 
his ambiguity on the subject of the eternal Sonship. Two centu- 
ries after his death, Arians, semi-Arians, and Athanasians, all 
‘claimed him. 

The great errors, on the border line between Christianity and 
paganism, against which the writers of this period had to protect 
the Church, were those (1) of the Asiatic Gnosticism, represented 
by the Nazareans, the Ebionites, the Marcionites, the Tatianists, 
and Bardesanes; (2) the Egyptian Gnosticism, represented by Bas- 
ilides, Carpocrates, the Valentinians, and Ophites; (3) the Patri- 
passians, Montanists, Manichaeans, Sabellians, and other less in- 
fluential errorists. During this period Tertullian and Cyprian 
were the great theologians of the Western or Latin wing of the 
Church, the energies of the latter, however, being directed chiefly 
to ecclesiological matters. 

2. The Polemic Period. 'This may be regarded as extending 
from the death of Origen to the death of John of Damascus, A.D. 
754—a period of five centuries of keen and almost unremitting 
controversy on some of the loftiest doctrines of Christianity. It 
was a blessed thing for the Church and the world that the bat- 
tles were fought and won then. The doctrines discussed were 
the Trinity, the incarnation, the divine-human person of Christ, 
and especially in the West, the doctrines of sin and grace; and 
in the settlement of these questions, secured during centuries 
of fierce debate, the Greek, Latin, and evangelical Protestant 
Churches to this day agree in the main. “In the lead of these 
controversies stood church teachers of imposing talents and ener- 
getic piety; not mere bookmen, but venerable theological charac- 
ters, men of a piece, as great in acting as in suffering. To them 
theology was a sacred business of heart and life” (Schaff). The 
powerful errors combated and defeated during this period were 
Sabellianism, Arianism, Semi-Arianism, Apollinarianism, Nes- 
torianism, Pelagianism, Semi-Pelagianism, Monophysitism, and 
Monothelitism. The general councils of the Church, during this 
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period, determining the orthodox faith on controverted subjects, 
were the following: 

(1) The Council of Nicea, A.D. 325, called by the emperor Con- 
stantine to consider the Arian heresies, and resulting in the forma- 
tion of the first great ecumenical creed.* 

(2) The first General Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381 
called by the emperor Theodosius the Great for the purpose of 
correcting certain radical errors concerning the Holy Spirit.2 It 
emphasised and made more explicit the teachings of the Nicene 
creed. 

(3) The General Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. Cyril, bishop 
of Alexandria, presided. The Nestorian controversy was the 
occasion, the doctrine in danger being that concerning the person 
of Christ. The Nestorians seemed to teach that he was two 
persons. 

(4) The General Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451; presided over 
by three bishops and two presbyters, representatives of Leo, bishop 
of Rome. The doctrinal occasion of this council was the Euty- 
chean heresy concerning the two natures of Christ, which was con- 
demned. Six hundred and thirty bishops were present. 

(5) The second General Council at Constantinople, A.D. 553; 
called by the emperor Justinian, and presided over by the patriarch, 


2 


Kutychius. This council condemned the “errors of Origen” above 


mentioned, and the writings of Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Theodoret 


1The following formula may enable the reader to express briefly 
the difference between Arianism, Semi-Arianism, and Athanasianism, 
the last mentioned being the orthodox or generally received faith. The 
question was in regard to the true deity of Christ. Was he truly God, 
or was he simply almost God? Arianism said heteroousios, Semi- 
Arianism said homoiousios, and the orthodox or generally received faith 
said honoousios. The first meant that Christ the Son was of a different 
substance or essence from God the Father, and that he was created; 
the second held that he was of a like, or closely resembling, essence; and 
the third held that he was of exactly the same essence. Only on this 
last ground could the true deity of Christ be maintained. 

2The Pneumatomachi as they were called headed by Macedonius, 
bishop of Constantinople, held that the Holy Spirit was not a person, 
but a divine energy diffused through the universe, 

4 We 
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of Cyprus, and the Hpistle of Ibas, bishop of dessa, which were 
supposed to favor Nestorianism. 

(6) The third General Council of Constantinople, A.D. 680; 
called by the emperor Constantine Pogonatus, and condemned 
Monothelitism and the bishops of that faith. 

In the East the leader pre-eminent of this period was Athanasius. 
He was bishop of Alexandria forty-five years, from which place 
he was several times banished, spending in all twenty years in 
exile. “He was a theological and churchly character in magnifi- 
cent antique style. His absorbing passion and life work was the 
vindication of the deity of Christ, which he mnghtly regarded as 
the cornerstone of the edifice of the Christian faith, and without 
which he could conceive no redemption” (Schaff). On account 
of his unconquerable energy in the defense of the doctrines of 
Christianity he has been called the Father of Orthodoxy. He 
did valiant service in the Council of Nice, and died forty-eight 
years thereafter. ‘The central figures in the West during this 
period were Hilary of Poitiers, who wrote extensively on the 
Trinity, and Augustine, the giant-like defender of the faith 
against Manicheism, Donatism, Arianism, and Pelagianism. He 
was one of the greatest and most influential personages of any 
age of the Church—a dead though still sceptered sovereign, whose 
spirit from its urn to this day rules much of the world’s thought. 


As we shall frequently have occasion to refer to the differences be- 
tween the two powerful systems known respectively as the Augustinian 
and the Pelagian, we may present here, once for all, a summary of 
their chief principles. We quote from Wiggers’ Augustinianism and 
Palegianism, an acknowledged authority on this somewhat obscure 


subject. 
I, INFANT BAPTISM. 


Augustine.-—The baptism of infants as well as of adults, is for the 
forgiveness of sin. Children have indeed committed no actual sins, 
yet, by original sin, they are under the power of the devil, from which 
they are freed by baptism. Hence Christian children who die before 
baptism, no more escape positive punishment in the future life, than 
do all who are not Christians. [It is needless to say that this doctrine 
of Augustine has long since been repudiated by the Church.] 

Pelagius.—The baptism of children takes place, in order to their 
receiving the benefits of Christianity, particularly to procure for them 


CORRECTION. 
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For second paragraph under sub-heading ‘‘ Original Sin” read as 
follows: 

Pelagius,—By his transgression Adam injured only himself, not his 
posterity. In respect to his moral nature, every man is born in pre- 
cisely the same condition in which Adam was created. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no original sin. 
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the salvation of Christians. Even without baptism they may obtain 
salvation in general (salus); but baptism is the necessary condition 
to the salvation of Christians, or the kingdom of heaven. But by no 
means is the forgiveness of original sin the object of baptism. [It is 
also needless to say that neither has this view, as a whole, ever been 
the doctrine of the Church. ] 


II. ORIGINAL SIN. 


Augustine.—By Adam’s sin, in whom all men jointly sinned together, 
sin and the other positive punishments of Adam’s sin, came into the 
world. By it, human nature has been both physically and morally 
corrupted. Every man brings into the world with him a nature already 
so corrupt, that he can do nothing but sin. The propagation of this 
quality of his nature is by concupiscence. 

Pelagius.—Man’s will is free. Every man has the power to will and 
posterity. In respect to his moral nature, every man is born in pre- 
cisely the same condition in which Adam was created. There is, there- 
fore, no original sin. 


Til, FREE WILL. 


Augustine-—By Adam’s transgression, the freedom of the human will 
has been entirely lost. In his present corrupt state, man can will and 
do only evil. 

Pelagius.—Man’s will is free. Every man has the power to will and 
to do good as well as the opposite. Hence it depends on himself 
whether he will be good or evil. 


IV. GRACE. 


Augustine.—If, nevertheless, man, in his present state, wills and does 


good, it is merely the work of grace. It is an inward, secret, and won- 
derful operation of God upon man. It is a preceding as well as an 
accompanying work. By preceding grace, man attains faith, by which 
he comes to an insight of good, and by which power is given him to 
will the good. He needs co-operating grace for the performance of 
every individual good act. As man can do nothing without grace, so 
he can do nothing against it. It is irresistible. And as man by nature 
has no merit at all, no respect at all can be had to man’s moral dis- 
position, in imparting grace, but God acts aceording to his own free 
wiil. 

Pelagius.—Although by freewill, which is a gift of God, man has the 
capacity of willing and doing good, without God’s special aid, yet, for 
the easier performance of it, God revealed the law; for the easier per- 
formance, the instruction and example of Christ aid him; and for the 
easier performance, even the supernatural operations of grace are im- 
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parted to him. Grace, in the most limited sense (gracious influence), 
is given to those only who deserve it by the faithful employment of 
their own powers. But man can resist it. 


V. PREDESTINATION AND REDEMPTION. 


Augustine.—From eternity, God made a free and unconditional decree 
to save a few from the mass that was corrupted and subjected to 
damnation. To those whom he predestinated to this salvation, he gives 
the requisite means for the purpose. But on the rest, who do not 
belong to this small number of the elect, the merited ruin falls. Christ 
came into the world and died for the elect only. 

Pelagius.—God’s decree of election and reprobation is founded on 
prescience. Those, of whom God foresaw that they would keep his 
eommands, he predestinated to salvation; the other to damnation. 
Christ’s redemption is general. But those only need his atoning death 
which have actually sinned. All, however, by his instruction and ex- 
ample, may be led to higher perfection and virtue. 

Of these two famous systems, few persons now, who think within 
the pale of evangelical Christianity, would regard either one as being 
in sole possession of the truth, and nothing but the truth. Original sin, 
or the corrupted state of human nature, may be regarded as the central 
thought of the Augustinian system, and the affirmation that every man is 
‘born into this world in the same state, essentially, that unfallen Adam 
was, as the central thought of the Pelagian system. Of these two, the 
Augustinian is certainly to be preferred, for it is Scriptural and the other 
is not. 

The seventh item of the accusation against Pelagius, as given in the 
De Gestis Pelagii of Augustine charges Pelagius with teaching that 
‘“‘Adam was created mortal, and would have died whether he had sinned 
or not sinned; that Adam's sin injured only himself and not the human 
race, and hence that new born infants are in the same condition that 
Adam was before the fall; that the whole human race does not die in 
consequence of Adam’s death, nor does it rise from the dead in conse- 
quence of Christ’s resurrection; that the law is as good a means of 
salvation as the gospel; that there were some men even before the 
appearance of Christ who did not commit sin.” 


It was the mission of this Polemic Period to furnish the Church, 
not with comprehensive treatises on systematic theology, but with 
an abundant doctrinal material out of which such treatises might 
be constructed. The nearest approach to such a system was the 
Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, by John of Damascus, the last 
of the Greek fathers. In one hundred chapters, subsequently ar- 
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ranged into four books, he treated the usual doctrinal rubrics. He 
follows the orthodox faith in his treatment of the metaphysical 
or natural attributes of God, the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and the person of Christ; but is true to his Eastern birth 
and training in placing a relatively slight emphasis on the moral 
attributes and the doctrines of sin and grace. He teaches the 
fanciful theory, as a few of his predecessors had done, that the 
death of Christ was the price paid to the devil for man’s ransom. 
It may be regarded as remarkable that, though during these seven 
and a half centuries the Church never thought of denying the fact 
of the atonement, never did the theory of it come up as a special 
subject of controversy. 

3. The Medieval Pericd. .This extends from A.D. 754 to A.D. 
1500. This period may be subdivided into two, the first extend- 
ing to the beginning of the eleventh century. This first part 
was characterized chiefly by ignorance and incessant strife both 
in church and state. In the East the great controversy was that 
between the Iconoduli and the Iconoclasts, the image worshipers 
and the image breakers, which lasted more than a century and 
shook the very throne of the empire. The Iconoduli finally 
triumphed, and to this day image worship is an orthodox doctrine 
of the Greek Church. The subject of the Filioque, or procession 
of the Holy Spirit, was also much controverted. In the West 
the controversies were concerning Adoptionism, Predestination, 
and the Lord’s Supper. Out of the last mentioned grew the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. Gottschalk was 
condemned, barbarously whipped, and cast in a dungeon, for 
refusing to recant his teaching that “God foreknew and foreor- 
dained the holy angels and elect. men to unmerited eternal life, 
and that he equally foreordained the devil with his host and with 
all reprobate men, on account of their foreseen future evil deeds, 
by a just judgment, to a merited eternal death.” This first part 
of the medieval period was further characterized by the final 
and complete separation of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
the former gradually passing out of all association with the 
Western or Latin Christian thought and civilization; by the rise 
of Mohammedanism in the East, and in the West by the establish- 
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ment of schools by Charlemagne at various places in his empire, 
the ultimate result of which was the transference of theology from 
the Church to the schools, and hence the introduction of what is 
known as the “scholastic” theology. The most distinguished the- 
ologians of this period were Alcuin, who died in 804, and John 
Scotus Erigena, who died about 890. The former wrote a work 
on the Trinity and the latter, a sort of system of natural or 
speculative theology, which, together with his translation of the 
Neo-platonic work of the pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, entitles 
him to be called the father of the Scholastic Theology—a fact, 
however, which does not imply that the rational or speculative 
element in theology had not appeared long before in Origen, 
Augustine, and Gregory Nazianzen. 

But. the interval from the eleventh to the sixteenth century is 
pre-eminently the scholastic period. It was characterized in the 
first instance by the absolute subordination to theology of what- 
ever of philosophy there was. That is, the theologians of the 
schools accepted the theological doctrines as they were handed 
over to them by the Church, and treated them, not as independent 
inquirers concerning their truth, but, assuming their truth, they 
sought simply to adjust human reason to them, and to deduce 
such corollaries from them as they might. The great theologians 
of this earlier stage of scholasticism were Anselm, Abelard, and 
Peter the Lombard. In one of his famous works, the Monologium, 
Anselm does indeed write, not on the hypothesis that he already 
knows the truth, but as one who is only seeking it; whereas, in 
his Proslogium, he assumes that the truth is in his possession, and 
only seeks to demonstrate it. The latter work was more charac- 
teristic of the age in which its writer lived, though it must not be 
inferred from the method of the former work that Anselm was 
in the least disposed to repudiate the authority either of the 
Church or the Scriptures. It was only a daring and anachronistie 
attempt to see what one could do in the event he should repudiate 
this authority. He wrote profoundly on many topics of theology, 
and one of his treatises—the Cur Deus Homo—has never ceased 
to be an influential contribution to the literature of the Atone- 
ment. The great philosophical puzzle, which began about this 
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time to agitate the men of the schools, was the question con- 
cerning Realism and Nominalism. This subject was brought into 
close relation with the Church and with theology, because of its 
supposed bearing upon certain doctrines, especially that of the 
Trinity. Roscelinus affirmed nominalism, Anselm affirmed real- 
ism, whereas, Abelard’s contribution to the discussion was a new 
theory called conceptualism. The debate has never been closed, 
nor is it wholly unimportant in its relation to other doctrines than 
that of the Trinity. A still current theory of sin is constructed on 
a realistic basis. 

But a second epoch in the history of scholasticism opens with 
the thirteenth century, and is characterized by a friendly alliance 
between theology and philosophy, rather than by the subordina- 
tion of the latter to the former. Albertus Magnus, Alexander of 
Hales, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, are some of the more 
conspicuous of the great lights along this part of the shore. 

This was pre-eminently the age of doctors, as distinguished 
from the “fathers” of the early centuries; the latter were the 
fathers of the doctrines, or confessional statements, whereas the 
former were the teachers of them. Alexander was the Irrrefragible 
Doctor, Aquinas was the Angelic Doctor, Bonaventura was the 
Seraphic Doctor, Scotus was the Subtile Doctor, Occam was the 
Invincible Doctor, Lully was Doctor Illuminatus, Roger Bacon was 
Doctor Mirabilis, Henry de Grand was Doctor Solemnis, and Wal- 
ter Burleigh was Doctor Planus et Perspicuous. 

During this period the doctors wrote what were called sume 
theologe, as distinguished from the sententiw theologie of Peter 
Lombard and others of the preceding century. The Sententiz 
were made up chiefly of quotations from the fathers, arranged 
under certain rubrics, whereas the Summe were independent dog- 
matic systems. That of Thomas Aquinas was the most famous of 
these treatises, one of the greatest monuments of the human mind 
in the middle ages, and comprehending with profound metaphysics, 
an entire system of morality, and even politics, as well as of 
theology... He made use of the famous classification of things, 
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already introduced by Hugo of St. Victor, into those within the 
compass of reason, those above reason, and those contrary to reason. 
He held that there are two sources of theological knowledge, the 
Scriptures and human reason, which is true in the sense in which 
he meant it. The influence of Aquinas has been more powerfully 
felt on Western theology than that of any other medieval the- 
ologian. About the year that he died (1274), Duns Scotus was 
born, and although he lived only thirty-three years, a movement 
in theological thought was begun by him which ultimately resulted 
in the downfall of scholasticism and the introduction of the 
Reformation and the modern period. This movement was the 
great variance between the followers of Aquinas and Duns’ Scotus 
and his followers; and, like many other controversies, it had in it 
a large personal element, for the Dominicans and Franciscans, to 
which orders the disputants respectively belonged, did not love 
each other. The fundamental principle of Aquinas, and indeed 
of the whole scholastic theology, was the rationality of the Chris- 
tian doctrines; or, in other words, the essential harmony between 
revelation and reason, though it was not held as following from 
this that every truth of revelation could be ascertained by unaided 
reason, or be demonstrated by it after having been once revealed. 
The Thomists, or disciples of Aquinas, made the seat of theology 
to be in the intellect while the Scotists placed it in the will; and 
hence the maxim of the former was wntelligo ut credam, while that 
of the latter was credo ut intelligam. The Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, so ardently defended by 
Scotus, grew out of the controversy between these two parties. 
The breach between theology and philosophy, already made by 
Scotus, was widened still further by the daring contest of William 
of Occam against the Pope, and at last, in 1496, scholasticism may 
be said to have expired, save perhaps in a few universities, in the 
death of Gilbert Biel. He wrote a complete system of scholastic 
theology from the point of view of nominalism. 

4, The Period of the Reformation, Siateenth Century. The age 
ot scholasticism was also the age of the renaissance, and the eccle- 
siastical culmination of the latter was the great Reformation. The 
faint tokens of its approach had long since appeared in the lives 
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and writings of the four Johns—John Duns, John Tauler, John 
Huss, John Wesel, and more recently the fifth and sixth, John 
Wessel and John Reuchlin. Reuchlin and Erasmus were known as 
the two eyes of Germany, the former on account of his Hebrew and. 
the latter on account of his Greek learning and labors. This 
period, though scarcely a century long, was characterized on the 
side of Protestantism, by (1) the rejection of the absolute 
authority of ecclesiastical tradition and the rulings of church 
councils; (2) the acceptance of the creeds of Nicea, Constanti- 
nople, and Chalcedon, or, the doctrinal statements of the first four 
general councils; (3) the acceptance, in the main, of the Augus- 
tinian doctrines of grace; (4) the rejection of the current. doctrines 
concerning the sacraments, good works, vows, penance, purgatory, 
etc.; (5) the assertion and maintenance of (a) the supreme authority 
of Scripture in matters of faith and morals; (b) the doctrine of 
justification by grace through faith alone; (c) the universal priest- 
hood of believers, and hence the rejection of the confessional and 
other forms of churchly mediation; (6) the formation and adoption 
of two great creeds or symbolical books, viz., the Formula of Con- 
cord (1580), and the Canons of the Synod of Dort (1618, 1619). 
The two: great treatises on Systematic Theology, written during 
this period, were the Loci Communes of Melanchthon, which 
passed through many editions between 1521 and 1550, and the 
Institutes of Calvin, which was first published in 1535, and re- 
peatedly thereafter in Calvin’s lifetime. Other learned and in- 
fluential contributors to the Reformed or Calvinistic Theology of 
this period were Beza (d. 1605), Bullinger (d. 1575), Musculus 
(2563). Distinguished contributors to Lutheran Theology were 
Strigel (d. 1569) and Chemnitz (d. 1586). 

On the Roman Catholic side the most important event of this 
period was the assembling of the Council of Trent, whose canons 
and decrees constitute the principal source and the highest stand- 
ard of the doctrine and discipline of the Roman Church. With 
the exception of the Vatican Council of 1870, it is the last of the 
(icumenical Councils—though in reality it was not cecumenical, 
being attended by only two hundred and fifty-five delegates, two- 
thirds of whom were Italians. Its doctrinal work consisted in the 
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reassertion of all that the Protestants had denied. Bellarmine, 
who was a professor of controversial theology, a cardinal, and an 
archbishop, was the great Roman Catholic theologian of this period. 
Hie died in 1621. 

5. The Confessional Period. This includes the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and its numerous dogmatic treatises centered 
about the great Protestant creeds or Confessions of Faith. The 
following is a partial list: 

J. Lutheran Creeds. 

. Luther’s Catechism, 1529. 

. The Augsburg Confession, 1530. 

. The Formula of Concord, 1576. 

A. The Saxon Articles, 1592. 

IJ. Reformed Creeds. 

1. Zwingle’s Sixty-seven Articles, 1523. 
2. The First Heivetic Confession, 1536. 
3. The Gallican Confession, 1559. 

4. The First Scotch Confession, 1560. 
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5. The Belgic Confession, 1561. 

6. The Heidelberg Catechism, 1563. 

¢. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 1563. 

8. The Second Helvetic Confession, 1566. 

9. The Second Scotch Confession, 1581. 

10. The Lambeth Articles, 1595. 

11. The Arminian Articles, 1610. 

12. The Irish Articles, 1615. 

13. The Canons of the Synod of Dort, 1619. 

14. The Westminster Confession, 1647. 

15. The Waldenses’ Confession, 1655. 

16. The Congregational, or Savoy, Declaration, 1658. 

17. The Baptists’ Confession, 1688. 

The formation of these numerous creeds, and the many con- 
troversies which either preceded them or grew out of them, and 
the equally numerous dogmatic treatises which were founded upon 
them, indicate an intense theological activity during this period. 
Powerful Roman Catholic controversialists, like Bellarmine and 
Possuet, were of themselves sufficient to keep the stoutest Protest- 
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‘tants busy, but besides these the Protestants had innumerable dis- 
cords among themselves to look after. Beginning our enumera- 
tion in the sixteenth century, the most notorious of these Protest- 
ant controversies were the following: 

(1) The Baptismal controversy, and the Anabaptists, 1525. 

(2) The Eucharistic controversy, between Zwingle and Luther, 
1524-1529. 

(3) A second Eucharistic controversy, 1552, Calvin and West- 
phal, the latter being an extreme and bad tempered advocate of 
Luther’s view. It was also carried on among the Lutherans in 
Germany, where it was known as the Crypto-Calvinistic contro- 
versy. 

(4) The Antinomian controversy, 1527-1566, John Agricola, 
a pupil of Luther, became so extreme an advocate of a perverted 
‘doctrine of justification by faith alone, as to repudiate all allegiance 
to the law of God. 

(5) 'The Majoristic controversy, between George Major and Ams- 
dorf, and their respecive adherents, on good works, 1559. The 
former declared good works to be essential to salvation, whereas the 
latter declared them to be detrimental. The Formula of Concord 
took the middie ground, declaring good works to be the necessary 
consequence of faith, but not the necessary condition of justifica- 
tion. This is the generally accepted Protestant doctrine. 

(6) Adiaphoristic controversy, 1548. In the sphere of dog- 
matics the question was, Is there any doctrine the acceptance or 
rejection of which is a matter of indifference, it being neither right 
nor wrong to do either? Melanchthon and Bugenhagen affirmed; 
Tlacius, Westphal, and other extreme Lutherans, denied. In the 
sphere of morals the question is this: Can the Christian perform 
any act whatsoever which is devoid of moral character; that is, 
‘which is neither nght nor wrong? In this form the controversy 
brcke out afresh in the seventeenth century. Spener and the 
pietists denied, and the opposers of pietism affirmed. The ques- 
tion had been discussed long before by Thomas Aquinas, and long 
before him by the Greek Stoics. Aquinas laid down the dis- 
tinction between right or wrong per se, and right or wrong in 
the concrete; that is, it may not be wrong in itself to dance, 
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and at the same time it may be wrong for me, the Christian, 
to dance. 

(7) The Osiandric controversy, 1549-1552. It was terminated 
by the death of Osiander. The subject was justification, on which 
he diilered both from the Calvinists and the Lutherans. Like the 
Roman Catholics, although himself a stanch Protestant, he con- 
founded justification and sanctification. His peculiar view was 
that justification consists in the infusion of the essential righteous- 
ness, or divine nature of Christ. It has never been adopted by 
any Protestant Church. 

(8) The Synergistic controversy, 1543-1580. The question was, 
Does the human agency co-operate with the Divine in the sinner’s 
conversion, or is the sinner purely passive? The Melanchthonians 
affirmed co-operation, the Flacians denied. The Formula of Con- 
cord ended the controversy rather in favor of the latter. 

(9) The Arminian controversy, 1560-1619. It resulted in the 
formation of the Five Articles of Arminianism in 1609, and ten 
years later in the Canons of the Synod of Dort. The Arminians, 
who were also called Remonstrants, were excluded from the 
fieformed Church. 

(10) The Syncretistic controversy, 1645-1686. It was concern- 
ing the relations to each other of the Reformed and Lutheran 
views of doctrine, in Germany. Should Lutheran pastors, 
teachers, and members, be allowed to hold and promulgate the 
doctrines of the Reformed Church, and vice versa? 

(11) The Pietistic controversy (1650). A reaction against the 
cold dogmatism of the day. 

(12) The Rationalistic controversy (1725), and in England the 
Deistic controversy (1581-1648), and also in England and New 
England the Unitarian controversy. 

(13) The Placean controversy (1633-1685). Placeus is the re- 
puted father of the theory of “mediate imputation.” 

(14) The Coccejan controversy. 

The leading contributors to the dogmatics of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were the following: 

(i) Reformed, or Calvinistic. 

In Switzerland: Francis Turretin (d. 1685). His principal work 
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is his well known Theological Institutes. Theodore Tronchin 
(d. 1657). Louis Tronchin (d. 1705). He was educated in the 
Trench school of Saumer, and taught a modified Calvinism. Bene- 
dict Pictet (d. 1724); professor of theology at Geneva. Jean 
Alphonso Turretin (d. 1737). He was professor of theology at 
Geneva. “His career was specially marked by the successful effort 
to modify the strict Calvinism which his father had taught, and 
an attempt to promote a union of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches.” In France, the university at Saumer: John Cameron 
(d. 1625). Placeus (1655). Amyraut (d. 1664). Pajon (1685). 
The school of Saumer taught a Calvinism which was offensive to 
the Calvinists at Geneva, and was condemned there by the Formula 
Consensus, 1675. In the Netherlands: Gomarus (d. 1641), a 
severe Calvinist, and a leader in the Synod of Dort. Voetius 
(d. 1676), an able but violent Calvinist, and a bitter and unscrupu- 
lous controversialist. Coccejus (d. 1669), the author of the “federal 
theology,” and the introducer of a new era in Reformed dogmatics. 
He was bitterly opposed by Voetius and other scholastic Calvinists. 
“The federal theology of Coccejus does not rest upon the doctrine 
of predestination, as did the teaching of the Protestant scholastics 
of the sixteenth century. Man, he taught, was not a machine by 
which the divine grace was carried out, but a person who received 
the divine grace into-his heart, and was by it led to perfection” 
(Ebrard). Momma, Witsius, and Van Til, were followers of 
Coccejus. In England John Owen (d. 1683), John Howe (d. 1705), 
and Thomas Boston (d. 1732), were the great Calvinistie theol- 
ogians of this period. Richard Baxter (d..1691), a rare man, “the 
nobler memories of whose character have survived the distasteful 
and acrimonious elements with which he was encompassed,” was 
a moderate Calvinist. He recovered from oblivion, and trans- 
mitted to the future, the golden maxim of Rupertus Meldonius, 
“In necessary things, Unity; in doubtful things, Liberty; in all 
things, Charity.” He exemplified the precept in his own long 
and arduous labors. In America Jonathan Edwards (d. 1758) 
and Samuel Hopkins (d. 1803), were the originators of a modified 
Calvinism, which, as developed by West, Emmons, and Spring, 
became known as the New England, or New School, theology. 
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(ii) Arminian, or Remonstrant Theologians. 

Arminius (d. 1609); “he was a learned and able divine, of a meek, 
Christian spirit.’ He studied theology under Theodore Beza at. 
Geneva, but in the later years of his hfe found himself drawn away 
from the Calvinistic doctrines concerning predestination and grace. 
Episcopius (d. 1648), professor of theology at Leyden. His Insti- 
tutes of Theology became a standard Arminian work. Grotius 
(d. 1645), the author of a “governmental theory” of the atonement. 
Limborch (d. 1712); his Institutes of Christian Theology is the 
completest and best. known exposition of the old Arminian theology. 
Fletcher (d. 1785), “an Arminian of Arminians.” John Wesley 
(d. 1791), the father of Methodism both in its doctrinal and prac- 
tical features. 

(iu) Lutheran Theologians. 

Leonard Hutter (d. 1616); John Gerhard (d. 1637); Calixtus 
(d. 1656); Calovius (d. 1686); Quenstedt (d. 1688); Baier (d. 1695); 
Hollaz (d. 1713); Buddeus (1729); Baumgarten (d. 1757), and Doe- 
derlein (d. 1789), form the transition from the orthodox to the 
rationalistic school. 

6. Lhe Nineteenth Century. The century which is now reaching 
its close has produced innumerable theologians, but its only maker 
of anything like an epoch in the history of Christian doctrine was. 
Schleiermacher, who died in 1834. He was a great eclectic, pa- 
tiently examining and weighing the positions of all parties, and 
with the constructive powers of a profoundly original mind, he 
accepted what he liked, and built it into a system of his own. He 
was Plato, Spinoza, Calvin, Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, Kant, and 
all the rest, in one. He has been called a realist and an idealist, 
an individualist and universalist, monist and dualist, sensationalist, 
intellectualist, naturalist, supernaturalist, rationalist, mystic, 
enostic, and agnostic; the prince of the Irenics in philosophy, ethics, 
religion, and theology; the classical representative of modern effort 
to reconcile science and philosophy with religion and theology, and 
the modern world with the Christian Church. In order to effect. 
this reconciliation, Schleiermacher was willing to give up everything 
but the human Christ, whom he regarded, however, as only a God- 
filled man, and as the greatest fact of history, and from whose in- 
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‘imitable life and character saving influences have proceeded from 
generation to generation and from race to race. He rejected the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of the person of Christ, the atonement, 
and the inspiration of Scripture. The basis of his work, therefore, 
was neither the authority of the Church nor of the Bible, but the 
“religious consciousness” of man, of whose contents his theological 
system was but an elaboration. He failed; and yet all the sub- 
sequent theological thought of Germany, and even, also, of Great 
Eritain and America, has felt his influence. Ritschl is only a ver- 
sion of Schleiermacher and Jxant. | 

Neither in Great Britain nor America has an epochal man ap- 
peared during this century. The great work of Dr. Charles Hodge 
is in substance only a ninteenth century edition of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, its only mitigating feature being its illogical admission 
of the salvation of infants dying in infancy. The trend of the 
Reformed theology is toward neither Schleiermacher nor Pelagius, 
but it is obviously away from the hardness of the old Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. This is shown in the abounding individual utterances 
against it, and in the recent powerful movement toward the revision 
of the Westminster Confession, as well as in successful efforts to the 
same end in England and Scotland. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church in our country is an outcome of the present. century. 
Its doctrinal system has never been adequately worked out and 
published, but its nucleus appeared in the Confession of Faith of 
1814 and 1829, and is retained in that of 1881. It is substantially 
the ground occupied by most of the so-called Reformed churches, 
and it is destined to be the theology also of their schools. 

The original makers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Confession 
were Finis Ewing, William McGee, Thomas Calhoun, and Robert 
Donnell. They simply read repeatedly the Westminster Confession 
item by item, changing such expressions as did not suit them.* 
Chapter iii. was omitted, but the great majority of the chapters were 
placed in the new creed without any change at all. ) 

The types of current, or present-day, theology may, in general, 
be classified as follows: 

I. Roman Catholic, represented in the writings of Cardinal Wise- 


*McDonnold’s History of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, p. 100. 
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man, Waterworth’s edition of Berington and Kirk, and Cardinal 

Gibbons. 

_ II. Lutheran, represented in the writings of Martensen, Philippi, 
Luthardt, Frank, Schmid, Krauth, ete. 

III. Reformed, or Calvinistic, of which several different types 
may be mentioned: 

1. Old School Calvinism, represented by Dr. Charles Hodge and 
Shedd. 

2. New School Calvinism, represented by Richards, Dickenson, 
Barnes, Lyman Beecher, Skinner, William Adams, H. B. Smith, 
R. D. Hitchcock, and other more recent writers. C. G. Finney, in 
respect to most of his theological positions, is classed as a New 
School Calvinist. 

3. Cumberland Presbyterianism, represented in the writings of 
Ewing, Donnell, Dillard, Bird, Beard, and others of more recent 
date. Both its historical and logical affinities place this type under 
the head as here located. 

IV. Anglican Theology. Prior to the time of Archbishop Laud, 
Calvinistic; after his time, Arminian; at the present time, kaleido- 
scopic. The four Lambeth Articles of 1888, however, are a doc- 
trinal consensus upon which the Anglican divines would be willing 
to unite with all English-speaking Churches. 

V. Methodist Theology, a modification, with some additions, of 
the old Dutch Arminianism. Watson’s Institutes is its standard, 
though its theologians do not all conform to it. 

VI. Evangelical Union Theology of Germany, a combination of 
the Reformed and Lutheran theology, of which I. A. Dorner is a 
recent representative. 

VII. Unitarian Theology—James Martineau, Channing, Clarke, 
Peabody. 

VII. Rationalistic Theology—Strauss, Parker, Biederman, Lip- 
sius, Pfleiderer, are representatives of different phases of rational- 
ism. 

IX. Ritschlian Theology—Albert Ritschl, the founder of the 
school; Kaftan, Herrmann, Harnack, represent aspects of Ritschl- 
ism. 

In regard to the theological systems of the Evangelical Protestant 
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denominations, it cannot be said that they are characterized by any 
radical divergencies one from another; at least, not so at heart. 
‘They all affirm the great fundamental facts and doctrines of the 
Bible; such as the sole infallible authority of Holy Scripture in 
matters of faith and morals, the being and attributes of God, the 
eternal Trinity, the deep-seated sinfulness of man and his absolute 
need of a divine Savior, the true deity and the true humanity of 
Christ, the substitutionary atonement of Christ, declarative justi- 
fication through faith, the work of the Holy Spirit in conviction, 
regeneration, and sanctification; the divine origin and functions of 
the Church, the resurrection, and the endless state of misery on the 
part of the wicked, and of blessedness on the part of the righteous. 
They can all read the same psalms, and, in the main, sing the same 
hymns, and offer the same sincere prayers, make the same confes- 
sions, and acknowledge the same Divine Iatherhood, and the same 
sovereignty. But in matters of detail, in habits of thought and 
action, in traits of temperament, and in angles of vision, the diver- 
gencies are many. Truth is large and manifold, and it requires the 
combined vision of all the pure in heart to see it in its entirety. 
Nay, even this cannot encompass it. But this higher unity among 
evangelical Christians is confessedly far more important than their 
differences. And yet the reunion of Christendom, is as yet only the 
ideal state, and the time when all shall see as with the same eye is 
in the golden future, when there shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth, and the knowledge of the Lord shall abound as do the waters 
of the sea. 


Mt 
ITS METHODS AND DIVISIONS. 


1. Importance of a Right Method. The science of construction, 
or Methodology, as it is called, is by no means one of the least 
important branches of theological or other literature. The method 
upon which a treatise in any department of science is constructed is 
the feature which, to a great extent, determines its degree of value. 
The word method has reference, not simply to the topics selected 
for treatment and the order according to which they are arranged, 


but, also, and especially, to the fundamental principle, and central 
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thought involved in the structure, and also to the guiding rules 
according to which it is carried forward to completion. It may be 
readily seen that. if a system of theology were constructed on the 
fundamental principle that all our knowledge of those things of 
which theology treats is derived solely from the study of nature or 
of ourselves, the result would be very different from that at which 
we would arrive by journeying on another route. A theology 
purely rationalistic or mystical is not the theology which would be 
yielded by a due recognition of Scripture. So also may it be readily 
seen that a system which is constructed on a foundation which does 
not include all the known facts about God, for instance, might in- 
volve very serious defects. It is true, for example, that God is love, 
or that he is just, or that he is absolutely sovereign; but suppose 
that anyone of these facts should be emphasized in our foundation 
at the expense of any of the others which are equally important, 
the structure reared thereon would by no means be a safe one to 
inhabit. It would fall and involve ourselves in its ruin. 

2. The Two General Methods, one or the other of which has al- 
ways been employed in theology, as in other sciences, are the a 
priort and the a posteriort. The former assumes certain general 
principles, psychological, ethical, or metaphysical, according to the 
nature of the subject, which it regards as axiomatic, and proceeds 
to deduce from them a system of theology or a theory of the 
universe. It proceeds from cause to effect, from the general to the 
particular, from what it thinks must be, or ought to be, to what is. 
For this reason it is sometimes called the Deductive, or Analytic, 
Method. The other method proceeds from effect to cause; from 
well-ascertained particular facts it infers general principles or laws; 
and these steps worked out in their proper order, constitute its sys- 
tem of theology or of whatever aspect cf the universe it may be deal- 
ing with. It is often called the Inductive, or Synthetic, Method. 
It is controlled, of course, by the same necessary laws of thought as 
appear in any valid course of reasoning whatsoever. Obviously the 
latter of these two methods is the true one. It involves deduction, 
though the conclusions which it deduces are not necessarily in- 
volved in the premises, as in the case of the deductive, or analytic, 
method, usually so called. It deduces general conclusions from 
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particular ascertained facts, and not particular conclusions from 
general facts of principles assumed to be true. ‘These particular 
facts, ascertained primanily, not from the Church, nor from nature, 
nor history, nor reason, nor conscience, but from the word of God, 
are the fundamental material of theology. 

3. The Norm and Standard. In the sphere of the physical 
sciences the essential thing is, that the supposed facts be real ones, 
and that none be omitted in the processes of generalization and in- 
ference. To this end observation and experiment must be made, 
in many instances, over and over again, and with great care. But 
in the science of Christian doctrine the Bible is the only norm and 
standard. The Bible must be studied and interpreted, to be sure, 
just as nature must be; but when it 1s once ascertained with reason- 
able certainty that the Scripture teaches thus and so, the fact must 
be accepted, and if it be at variance with the conclusion of “reason” 
or the so-called “religious consciousness,’ the conclusion of the 
latter must be revised. Reason renders its further, but not in- 
fallibly accurate, service in drawing its inferences from these facts 
and in constructing its systems in accordance therewith. And the 
facts must not be looked at with preposesssions against them; if 
one of them be, for instance, the true humanity of Christ, and an- 
other his true deity, and another his uni-personality, and another 
his omniscience, and another the finiteness of his intelligence, all 
must be accepted, and a Christology must be constructed which will 
meet the demands of all. If it should appear that sin is regarded 
by Scripture as something hereditary and, also, as a voluntary trans- 
gression, the doctrine of sin must be so formulated as to include 
both facts, and, if possible, adjust them the one to the other. So 
with each of the other facts and doctrines with which Christian 
dogmatics has to do. 

But when the Bible is thus called the norm of Christian doctrine, 
the word must be so far qualified as to prevent us from inferring 
therefrom that the Bible is a mere collection of proof-texts, to be 
used as tests of doctrines formed apart from the Bible. The 
Scripture is pre-eminently, and ultimately, the source of doctrine 
as well as its test. Theology is not one thing and philosophy an- 
other and different thing, whether the philosophy be in the form of 
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psychology, theoretical ethics, or metaphysics. In so far as the- 
ology and philosophy traverse the same ground, neither one is sub- 
ordinate to the other, for they have become the same thing, and 
hence they have but the one relation to Scripture. 

4, Special Methods. But while the general method of any system 
of theology should be the inductive, and the Scripture, rather than 
nature, the principal source whence its facts are drawn, various 
theologians have constructed as many special inductive systems by 
assuming each a different point of departure, or, by attaching a 
relatively greater importance to the creed as an expression of the 
doctrinal content of Scripture. As a matter of fact, however, any 
system may involve more than one of these special features. For 
instance: 

(1) The Decretal Method. ‘This starts with the idea of the abso- 
lute divine decree, and by it qualifies everything that follows. 

(2) The Patricentrie Method. This starts with the idea of the 
Divine Fatherhood, the universe being his house and intelligent 
created beings his family. 

(3) The Christocentric Method. ‘The fact in this instance, which 
determines all others, and around which all others are grouped, is 
the Incarnation cf Christ for the purpose of redemption. Schleier- 
~ macher, Hase, Thomasius, Chalmers, If. B. Smith, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, furnish illustrations of this method. 

(4) The Pneumacentric Method, in which the Holy Spirit and 
his work are given the chief prominence. 

(5) The Trinitarian Method. The Christian Dogmatics of Mar- 
tensen, the Danish theologian, is interestingly worked out on the 
three rubrics, the doctrines of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

(6) The Anthropological Method, which starts with the idea of 
man who needs redemption, and proceeds to unfold the way whereby 
that redemption is accomplished. | 

(7) The Federal Method, which starts with, and develops, the 
idea of the Covenants, particularly the covenant of grace. This 
method was first worked out by Coccejus, 1653. 

(8) The Confessional Method, such, for example, as Pearson’s 
Exposition of the “Thirty-nine Articles” of the Church of England 
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and Hodge’s Commentary on the Westminster Confession. Any 
theology, however, may be regarded as confessional, whatever its 
method in other respects, provided it accepts and sets forth the 
furdamental doctrines of the ecclesiastical confessions. 

Of these several methods, the Trinitarian is the best, which begins 
with the doctrine concerning the Triune God and his relation to the 
world, and thence works onward in the natural order through 
Anthropology, Christology, Soteriology, Iscclesiology, and Escha- 
tology. Thus only may we achieve the completest and most satis- 
factory results. Bibliology is really only an introductory division, 
and appears as our Part I., because it is logically necessary to un- 
derstand ourselves at the outset in regard to the sacred Scripture, 
if, indeed, it is to be either intelligently accepted or regarded as the 
ultimate source of our information on what is to follow. The well 
known and eyer blessed saying of our Lord in John iil. 16, “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that wlio- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” 
is itself suggestive of what may be called a Trinitarian method. 
It begins with God, the author of redemption; and then, the motive, 
or moving cause, of redemption; and then, the world the scene and 
subject of redemption; and the Son, the executor of redemption; 
and the Way of redemption; and, finally, the endless future, the 
consummation of redemption. 


LY. 
OUR CENTRAL THOUGHT. 


So the true central thought, though not the point of departure, 
of every system of Christian theology must be, not the mere grati- 
fication of a spirit of inquiry, not a mere search after the answer of 
hard questions, but the fact of the world’s redemption through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is the only fact that gives any real sig- 
nificance or encouragement to our study. It is this that gives to 
the Bible, as the source of our information, its greatest value to 
man, and that renders a right doctrine concerning it necessary at 
the very outset of our inquiries. It is this that justifies our desire 
and our effort to know God, who is the author of redemption; for 
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if there were no Christ and no “restitution of all things” through 
him, so much of the knowledge of God as we might have would be 
only another name for hopelessness and misery. It is also this re- 
demptive purpose and plan of God that prevents creation, both as 
to its origin and its various details and relations, from being only 
a great question without an answer; for, like the heart of every man, 
the heart of the cosmologist was made for Christ, and, even in a 
scientific sense, it is restless till it finds rest in him. So through 
all the departments of systematic theology. What could it be but 
the “old, old story,” which no man could devise, and which none 
can improve, that gives to each its significance? Christ is all and in 
all. Apart from him we can do nothing but ask questions, finding 
never an answer that may not be gainsaid. Like the dove which 
left the ark, we should have on the illimitable sea no resting place. 

Apart from the hope of this redemption, anthropology, in its 
moral aspects at least, would be little more than an ever-repeated 
and discouraging interrogation; ecclesiology, a body without a soul, 
a shell without contents; while eschatology, the doctrine concerning 
the Endless Future, would be nothing but a gathering together 
of mysteries, whose chief employment would be to baffle us. 

Philosophy would be only a tantalizing meditation. Sphinx- 
like, through all the ages, would stand all the questions, for no man 
could ever know the truth or significance of what he is, or what 
God is, or the world; and the recompense at last of all our scientific 
inquiry would be a “wailing, deeper than Cassandra’s, for the ignor- 
ance that saved us from despair.” 

No; we seek to know what the Bible is, or God, or man, or He 
universe, not because we think such knowledge is an end in itself. 
It is not an end in itself. Considered as such, it only vexes our 
spirit for a season and then vanishes away. We never really possess 
it, though 

“We start with fresh hope every day, 
Like a Will-o’-the-wisp it allures us— 
Like a Will-o’-the-wisp fades away.” 

Or, as Virgil puts it: 

‘‘Rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet.” 


Ignorant of realities, our only delight would be in illusive images. 
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All the roads in theology must lead to Christ, or else they must 
recur perpetually upon themselves; and, in this latter case, our 
reasonings must be in circles, and our answers only the echoes of 
our inquiries. It is in the Maker of all things that all things must 
find their significance—him who was the slain Lamb from the 
foundation of the world, and who in time became the Christ of crea- 
tion, of Calvary, and of the Ascension; the Christ, through whom 
and unto whom are all things, the central figure of the world’s 
history, and the final and only satisfactory response to every man’s 
longing; the Christ who lends to romance its grandest hero, and to 
poetry its sweetest song; the Christ of the story that shall ever last, 
- the noblest and truest, the oldest and newest, the fairest, rarest, 
saddest, gladdest story that this earth has ever known. In him 
and the redemption which he is working out must we find, if we 
find at all, the solvent of the mysteries which we shall encounter. 
And so to the end of our present course, and endlessly beyond it, 
the song is made up only of varying strains of the one ever-new 
song of redeeming grace. 


V. 
REQUISITES TO THE STUDY. 


The prerequisites to the successful prosecution of the study of 
theology may be briefly presented under two heads—the intellectual 
and the moral. | 

1. Intellectual Requisites. Every encyclopedia may, in a remote 
sense at least, be called an encyclopedia of theology. Theology is 
like ancient Rome, in that all roads lead thither; or like the ocean 
into which all the rivers flow. Other things being not lacking, 
the more the student of theology knows of the various branches of 
human knowledge, the better theologian is he likely to become. 
He need not, of course, know philosophy, or science, or literature, 
in any special sense, but he ought at any rate to have a safe and 
working knowledge of these things. A knowledge of logic is neces- 
sary as a prerequisite in order that insidious fallacies may not be 
constantly insinuating themselves into the processes of his reasoning. 
Philosophy is necessary because all men will not assume, to begin 
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with, that the biblical revelation is reliable, and build their systems, 
in regard to the great fundamental questions which are common 
to theology and philosophy, on this assumption. The existence of 
a personal God, for instance, is a fundamental datum without which 
theology has nothing either to stand on or to begin with. But the 
essential question, What is personality? must be answered, in the 
first place, by an appeal to man, who must inevitably regard God as 
in some sense the image of himself. “Man cannot have even the 
idea of personality unless he has first found the elements of it in 
his own being. Therefore he cannot inquire respecting the per- 
sonality of God, till by studying the constitution of man, he has 
found out that man is a person, and thus has ascertained what per- 
sonality is, and what is the distinction between personal and imper- 
sonal beings.” But, in bringing matters down to a still finer point, 
as human thinkers are prone to do, the further question arises, 
Can the human mind know'God at all—God himself, in any real 
sense? Can it do anything more than believe? Is it possible for 
it to know anything except itself, or perhaps, except phenomena? 
Is not all knowledge merely relative? Are not our physical senses 
our only source of knowledge? Such questions as these are of 
primary importance, not because they annoy, in the least, the in- 
numerable majority of people, but because they do seem to perplex 
the minds of an influential minority; hence the theologian must 
either address himself to them, or get some philosopher in whom he 
has confidence to answer them for him. A wise man would not 
attempt to construct a theology on the basis, for instance, of Locke’s 
theory of knowledge. It is true that many a Christian man knows 
God through his own blessed experience of him; and, though he 
may be able neither to define nor defend that knowledge as an 
article of his faith, he would die rather than renounce it. But, 
speaking of man in general, this knowledge cannot abide in ex- 
perience, however true it may be that it begins there. As man 
advances in intellectual development, so does the necessity seem 
to grow upon him of thinking about what he believes, of defining 
it, and thus making it clearer to his vision, and of vindicating it 
to his own reason as reasonable belief and real knowledge. Thus 
must it ever be from generation to generation if Christianity is “to 
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retain its pre-eminence as the light and inspiration of human life 
and the universal religion of mankind;” not, however, because such 
purely intellectual process is essential to the retention of a knowl- 
edge of God; but because it is essential to its rationality, if not in- 
deed, also, to its purity. Our minds seem to have been made to 
think on God, as well as mystically to contemplate him. 

A knowledge of the great languages of the Bible and of theology 
is also a prerequisite, and the English should by no means be ex- 
cepted from this list. The theological student should know the 
grammar and the literature of his own tongue. And history is no 
less indispensable. Church history is only a branch of universal 
history, and it cannot be understood adequately and thoroughly 
unless it be known in its intertwinings with the history of the | 
world; and if out of the history of the world the theological and 
religious element were eliminated, not much would be left. The 
only way to avoid former blunders is, to know them; the only way 
to know the duties of the present is, to know what has, and what has 
not, been accomplished in the past once for all. 

Scarcely less close to the domain of theology lie the natural 
sciences. Nature is one of God’s books, and its study not only har- 
monizes with the Christian belief in God and immortality, but fur- 
nishes various illustrative aids to this belief. Those who know the 
least of these sciences, and of their relation to the Bible and the- 
ology, are the ones who refer most frequently to their progress as 
being detrimental to the Christian faith. ‘Theology is not good be- 
cause it is theology, and that recent form of science called evolution, 
for instance, is not bad because it is evolution. Spinoza’s, or 
Schleiermacher’s, theology was about as bad as Darwin’s evolution. 
It was far worse indeed. The good or the evil of either depends on 
the quality of it, and not on its name. A man may be a devout 
Christian and sound in all his Christian faith, and yet be some kind 
of an evolutionist. Like the parables of Christ, nature conceals 
God only from those who will not see him. Its tigher and proper 
ministry is to declare his glory. | 

“And Christ sits firmer on his kingdom’s throne 
Because of science.” 
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Not guesses in the sphere of science, but science rightly so called. 

And there are reasons why the student of theology should know 
the great principles of law which have influenced the civilizations 
and the Christian ages. Some of the great theological teachings of 
the Apostle Paul are couched in the terms of the Roman jurispru- 
dence; and: one of the great types of theological thought is some- 
times spoken of as the “juridical,” an impress on Christian thought 
of the same Roman jurisprudence. Theology, also, has much to do 
with the same great prinerples of legal evidence which are worked 
out in such volumes as those of Stephens and Greenleaf. 

2. Moral Requsites. But whatever may be the extent or degree 
of one’s intellectual equipment, if he have not certain moral req- 
~ uisites he can never be safe, or in the highest sense great, as a 
theologian. He must have a wide horizon of intellectual vision, 
but something more is needed than a horizon. Even the ancient 
_ king of Babylon could see visions and dream dreams, but he had no 
skill as an interpreter. The true theologian must not only see, but 
he must be a seer; and, like Daniel, the interpreter for whom the 
king sent, he must be often on his knees in prayer. Bene orasse 
est bene studursse, was Luther’s motto. He cannot study well who 
does not pray much. God is more easily and worthily sought and 
found by prayer than by disputation. It has been said by Pascal 
that while human things must be known before they can be ad- 
mired and loved, divine things must be loved in order to be truly 
known; and there is much practical truth in the saying, whatever 
may be said of the relations between our affections, our knowledge, 
and our faith. Tantum de veritate quisque potest videre, quan- 
tum apse est. One can know the truth only in so far as he is him- 
self the truth. Buta wiser than Pascal or St. Bernard has said that 
“whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child shall in nowise enter therein.” So it is with him who would 
find the highest pleasure and profit within the portal of theology. 
A spiritual insight, which cannot be imparted by the schools, is 
indispensable. It must be born in the student. “Without this, 
however great may be his outward learning and logical ability, he 
can only speak of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven as the 
blind may speak of color.” No man can ever evoke music from 
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the strings of an instrument who has no music in himself. Music 
responds only to music; just as the wires of the great bridge 
vibrate up and down only when the force that moves upon them 
moves in musical time. When we say that a great theology must be 
a great experience before it can be outwardly manifested as a great 
system, we are ranking experience above neither the Holy Scripture 
nor the Holy Spirit. Paul, Augustine, and Luther, were the out- 
come of severe conflicts; and no man can know aright the great doc- 
trines of sin and grace who has not first had deep experience of 
them in his own soul. A man never believes anything in the best 
sense until he believes it with his heart; and there are many places 
along the theological career where the most and best that logic 
can do is, to sit silently, and with attentive ear, at the feet of 
experience. Cold and hard-mouthed prose cannot say it all; and 
when its tongue begins to stammer, in its effort to speak of some 
heavenly things, it may well pause and yield the discourse to music 
and poetry. This is always done in the Bible. 

Another essential requisite is caution. Every scientist worthy of 
the name is cautious, and so also is the true theologian. He does 
not leap to the end of his reasonings, nor announce with dogmatic. 
certainty conclusions which are derived merely from personal, or 
otherwise incomplete, data. Even an old and ugly truth, if such 
there be, but tried in the fires of human experience, he prefers to 
the new and untried one which would fain displace it. He knows 
that truth is neither more nor less truth because of its age; and 
that though it be as the ancient of days in respect to the time when 
men first began to know it, the dew of its youth is ever upon it. 
He knows that true progress does not imply a deaf ear to the voice 
of the past, and that an extension of the area of knowledge to the 
regions beyond does not imply an abandonment of all that has been 
gained. He listens with teachable spirit to the voice of tradition, 
whether cld or recent, for, after all, he knows very well that it 
is but the utterance of a great muititude of devout and laborious 
students, of whom he has no right to speak as if they were fools 
and slow of understanding, and he alone wise. He knows that the 
Church historical, though a fallible institution, and more or less 
variable, is nevertheless a very great one, and entitled to a cor- 
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responding degree of respect. But he has his own convictions.. 
He is no skeptic, for he is worse than worthless who does not believe: 
something positive. 

And thus humbly, with uncovered head, and so much of spiritual 
discernment as God has given him, he walks day after day through 
the great halls of God’s world, where the divine things of which 
he studies are ever on exhibition. Orati, meditatio, tentatio, 
facwunt theologum—prayer, study, experience, make the theologian. 
In the slightly modified words of Cousin, the philosopher, to his 
thousands of students, let me also say: “Measure your progress 
in theology, and in all learning, indeed, by your progress in tender 
veneration for the religion of the gospel.” It is as true of our 
country to-day as it was of France at the beginning of the century, 
that we need men who believe something, and who have a care as to 
what they believe. 
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THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, THE 
SOURCE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF REDEMPTION. 
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THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 


The question as to the source, or sources, of our knowledge of 
God and divine things, and of God’s relations to us, and his inten- 
tions in regard to us, meets us at the very threshold of our inquiries. 
The validity of the answers which we shall receive will depend, of 
course, on the authority and trustworthiness of the witness, or the 
witnesses, which we shall interrogate; and hence it devolves upon 
us, in the first place, to determine the validity or invalidity of the 
supposed sources. On this subject we shall consider the following 
theories, viz., the Roman Catholic, the Rationalistic, the Mystical, 
the Evangelical Protestant, and what we may call the Conscience- 
Theory. Under one or the other of these several heads may be 
classified the various influential teachings on this important matter. 


1 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW. 


According to the Romish Church, prior to the decree of the 
Vatican Council in 1870, there are two sources of knowledge con- 
cerning divine things, the Bible and tradition. 

1. The Roman Catholic Conception of Scripture. In regard to 
what is meant by “Bible,” the Romish Church is not in harmony 


with the Protestant, differing from it in two particulars. In the 
(79) 
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first place, Romanists, since the time of Augustine, and following 
the example of that influential father, have included the Apocrypha 
among the canonical books of the Old Testament, regarding them 
as inspired and of infallible authority, in the same sense and to the 
same extent as the other sacred writings. The only one in the 
ancient Church who decidedly opposed the canonicity of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha was Jerome, who was by far the most 
learned man in his day. But the Councils of Hippo (A.D. 393) 
and of Carthage (A.D. 3897), under the influence of Augustine, 
declared these apocryphal books to be canonical scripture, and 
thereafter they were generally quoted as such. This indeed con- 
tinued to be the position, in the main, of both the Eastern and 
Western Churches, being officially confirmed by decree of the 
Council of Trent (1542-1564), with the exception only of the two 
books of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasseh. The Douay version 
(1609) of the Old Testament contains forty six books. 

Another peculiarity of the Romish conception of the Bible ‘is 
in regard to its inspiration. Protestants affirm inspiration and 
ultimate divine authority only of the original Hebrew and Greek 
texts, while Rome, by the bull of her Popes, accords this dignity 
and authority also to the Vulgate Latin version. ‘There is a sense, 
of course, in which it is true that the only version in which any one 
can read the Scriptures, whether it be the Vulgate, the King James, 
or any other, is to him the divinely inspired and authorized Bible, 
or else to him there is none in existence. But it has never occurred 
to the Protestant Church to select out of the many versions a par- 
ticular one, and designate it as the only inspired and authoritative 
version. It has, on the contrary, through its representative writers, 
asserted over and over again, that the precise and thorough study of 
the Scriptures is possible only with a knowledge of the original 
language in which the Scriptures were written. “In all contro- 
versies of religion,” as the Westminster Confession expressly pro- 
vides, “the Church is finally to appeal” to the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek. The difference between 
the Council of Trent and the Protestant view on this subject is, 
that, whereas the former virtually attributes divine inspiration to 
the Vulgate Latin version in particular, the latter declares any 
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translation whatsoever to be an infallible rule of faith and practice, 
but only in so far as it faithfully represents the original. 

2. The Roman Catholic Conception of Tradition. But the Bible 
is not the only source of our knowledge of divine things. ‘Tradi- 
tion, also, at an early day, came to be regarded as another source, 
though both Scripture and tradition were regarded as flowing side 
by side from the same original source, to wit, the Spirit of Christ, 
who is the one fountain of all Christian knowledge. The Church 
of the first age regarded it as her function not only to collect the 
written apostohcal documents into a canon of Scripture, but also to 
preserve and hand down the oral tradition of those teachings of 
Christ and his Apostles which had not been recorded in the days of 
the Apostles. Thus there came to be both a canon of Scripture 
and a canon of tradition, the three criteria of the latter being the 
famous quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est,* 
the Church itself, however, on all occasions being the ultimate court 
of appeal. While the Bible was for a time urgently recommended 
to the people, being constantly held in reverence as the purest 
source of truth and the highest authority in religious matters, it 
was gradually overshadowed by tradition, which came to be regarded 
as of equal importance with Scripture. The Council of Trent, and 
the Roman Church as a body, held that the traditions are to be 
“received with equal piety and veneration with the Scriptures, and 
whosoever shall knowingly and deliberately despise these traditions 
is accursed.” 

Not only were this dignity and importance attached to the apos- 
tolical traditions strictly so called, they were virtually and prac- 
tically ascribed to the ecclesiastical traditions, also, or those relating 
to rites and usages; the Church which ordained and enjoined these 
being endowed by Christ, as was claimed, with full power to do so. 

3. Organs of Infallible Teaching. 'The Church, indeed, has long 
been regarded by Romanists as the only infallible source of knowl- 
edge in respect tc matters both of faith and practice. The Church 
itself was the sole rule of faith, the only ground of dispute among 
them being as to the organs through which the infallible teachings 
of the Church are conveyed. On this subject there are two theories, 


t What is everywhere, in all ages, and by everybody believed. 
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the Gallican or Episcopal and the Transmontane or Papal theory. 
The former is known as the Gallican, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Cismontane theory, because its strongest influence has always 
been in France, its latest most prominent representatives being 
the well known Pere Hyacinthe and Dr. Doellinger. It is known as 
the Episcopal theory, because it holds that, not the individual 
bishop or pope, but the bishops in their collective capacity, as the 
official successors of the Apostles, are infallible as teachers, and that. 
whatsoever the bishops of any age unite in teaching is for that age 
the unerring rule of faith and practice, whether as a matter of fact 
it be in harmony with the Scriptures or not. 

The T’ransmontane, or Italian, theory is also known as the Papal 
theory of infallibility. According to this the Pope is the organ 
through which the Church, the source of infallible knowledge, ex- 
presses its teachings. In respect to this matter the Pope himself 
is the Church and the fountain of truth. Whatever he utters in 
his official capacity he utters as the unerring organ of the Holy 
Ghost. This theory, after long and strenuous debate, was made 
the established doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church by decree 
of the Vatican Council in July, 1870. 

4, Protestants object to the Roman Catholic doctrine concerning 
the source of our knowledge as to what we should believe and prac- 
tice, on the following grounds: 

First. As to tradition, (1) that the oral teachings of Christ and 
his Apostles should have been handed down from mouth to mouth, 
through so many years, and even centuries, without being utterly 
mutilated, obviously involves a natural impossibility. 

(2) This tradition could not have been preserved from corrup- 
tion, and its character as a trustworthy guide in matters of faith 
kept intact without a constant supernatural intervention to this 
end. But there is neither promise nor proof of such intervention, 
and to assume it is both unphilosophical and irreligious. 

(3) There is no criterion by which to distinguish false tradition 
from true. No tradition or collection of traditions has ever been 
held as true by everybody, everywhere, and in every age. 

(4) If tradition is a source of knowledge and a rule of faith, it is 
one that is neither accessible nor intelligible to the people. They 
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can neither ascertain nor appreciate the pretended evidence upon 
which tradition is based. The Scriptures are contained in one com- 
paratively small volume, whereas the traditions are recorded in 
hundreds of folios. 

(5) The Roman Catholic doctrine of tradition subverts the 
authority of the Scriptures, for there cannot be two standards of 
doctrine of equal authority. The word of our Savior to the Phari- 
sees concerning their traditions, is as applicable here as it was to 
the Pharisees of his day. The Roman Catholic traditions inevitably 
make void the commandments of God, as did that of the Jews of 
old, and one or the other must be given up. 

(6) It is not true, as the Romanists say, that Protestants receive 
the Scriptures chiefly on the testimony of ancient tradition, and 
that, therefore, tradition is above Scripture. The premise is false. 

Second. As to the doctrine of infallibility, whether in its Epis- 
copal or Papal sense.. According to this view the Church, either in 
the person of the Pope, or of the College of Bishops, becomes a 
source of infallible knowledge or teaching through the supernatural 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which is to this end constantly vouch- 
safed to it. To this view Protestants object, because: 

(1) It is founded on a wrong theory of the Church. The Church 
is neither simply nor essentially an organized society endowed with 
certain prerogatives. 

(2) It is founded on the false assumption of the perpetuity of 
the apostleship. Neither the Pope nor the Bishops are endowed 
with the same qualifications as teachers as the original Apostles. 

(3) It is founded on a false interpretation of the promise of 
Christ (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; John xvi. 13, etc.). In these passages 
infallibility is not guaranteed to the Church as defined by Roman- 
ists, no more than perfect holiness in this life is guaranteed te 
it. 

(4) It is contradicted by facts. It is beyond dispute that the 
Roman Church has often taught the most glaring errors. 

For such reasons as these Protestants hold that the Church is not 
a source of divine knowledge at all, co-ordinate with the Scriptures, 
but simply a vehicle, or medium, through which the knowledge 
revealed in the Scriptures reaches the minds and hearts of men. 
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Te 
THE RATIONALISTIC VIEW. 


1. The Theory Stated. The aspect of Rationalism, with which 
we are here chiefly concerned, is that influential type which denies 
all supernatural revelation of divine knowledge to man. There is 
no miraculous element in the Old Testament or in the New. Chris- 
tianity is only an evolution according to purely natural processes. 
Something that is called reason is the sole source of our knowledge. 
All that we know of divine things we know a priori, just as we 
know that a straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points. Our knowledge of God and divine things is an original en- 
dowment of the mind, not something that is imparted to it by in- 
spiration or any other supernatural process. ‘This is commonly 
known as Deistical Rationalism. It admits the existence of God, 
but denies both the possibility and the necessity of any special or 
supernatural revelations from him. 

In the first place, say some of the writers of this school, it is 
philosophically impossible that supernatural knowledge should be 
communicated to man. The human and the divine, God and man, 
are not in touch, the one being infinite, and the other finite. It is 
inconsistent with the nature of God that he should communicate 
to man any more truth concerning himself and his relation to the 
world, than he has already communicated in the constitution which 
he gave him in the first place. A vessel can hold no more than 
the measure of its capacity. A liquid that is already saturated, as 
the chemists say, with an ingredient, can hold no more of that sub- 
stance in solution. All that the mind can do is to evolve, or bring 
into the light of its own consciousness, the divine knowledge that is 
a part of its original constitution. Or even if it were admitted that 
God in his almightiness could communicate extra truth to man, 
it does not fall in with this deistical conception of second causes 
to suppose that he would do so. He never interferes by his im- 
mediate agency, with the production of effects, not even that effect 
called inspiration. 
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In the second place, the Rationalistic theory says that it is morally 
impossible for God to supernaturally reveal himself and his will to 
man, because such revelation is not needed, and a perfect God does 
no useless thing. It regards the reason in one or another of its 
forms as the only and sufficient “verifying faculty, discriminating 
between truth and error.” Religion, it says, instead of being an ex- 
ception to the general law of progress on the part of the human race, 
is rather the highest form of its manifestation. Christianity is only 
the best one of these religions, and it is best. only because it is a 
higher development of a people having a better genius for religion, 
as the Greeks had for art and culture, and the Romans for war and 
law. It is reason that has lifted its wand, and, lo, the creatures of 
night disappear. It is reason in its strivings for better things, that 
has dispelled the foolish notions of witchcraft, magic, and miracles. 
“Tt has overcome the spirit of persecution, the childish conception 
of original sin, and the doctrine of eternal punishment. It has 
put an end to bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and all the lower forms 
of vicious pleasure. It has secularized politics, overthrown the 
notion of the divine right of kings, and now creates and fosters all 
the developments of the age. There is no such thing as a fixed 
notion of God and Providence. The conceptions of man on these 
subjects will change with the progress of the race.” And thus, say 
the Rationalists, human reason is not only the sole arbiter, but, also, 
the sole source of truth. 

2. Objections. 'To the Rationalistic theory we object as follows: 

(1) It is based on a conception of God and of his revelation to 
the world, which can never be proved to be true, and hence the 
superstructure reared upon this conception can be no more firmly 
established than is its foundation. Instead of its being philo- 
sophically undeniable that God stands apart from the world, and 
that he can no more act upon it otherwise than through the agency 
of second causes, it is an assumption which contradicts the testimony 
of cur moral nature, of reason itself, and the common consciousness 
of men. God is not a God afar off. We live in his presence, he 
takes cognizance of our acts, he orders our circumstances. That 
“in him we live, and move, and have our being,” was known in 
Athens before Paul was there. 
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‘* Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; 
If I lie down in Sheol, behold, thou art there; 
Tf I lift up the wings of the dawn, 
And alight at the sea’s utmost bound, 
Even there would thy hand be my guide, 
And thy right hand would grasp me.’ ? 


Only an inspired psalmist could say this, but it is an expression, 
in regard to God’s relation to his world, that is in perfect keeping 
with the teachings of every man’s moral nature. 

(2) It is based also on a false idea of special or supernatural 
revelation on the part of God. There is nothing in the idea of such 
revelation, considered in itself, that can be brought against it con- 
sidered as an actual fact. ‘There is nothing in it, in other words, 
that should ever cause any one to say that God would not do such 
athing. That he should in a special or supernatural manner make 
himself known to man, is as logically and as morally conceivable, 
as that he should create man in the first. place. 

A living God must be able to reveal himself; a God who is love 
must will to do so, where and when he considers it necessary. 
“Could he who is the life be the unmovable; he who is love be the 
silent one? It would be a contradiction of his being; and even 
when his existence had been fully demonstrated, this contradiction 
would make us falter in our belief. So little is revelation a contra- 
diction of God’s nature, that the want of it would much rather 
contradict him” (Luthardt). Lastly, a revelation of God would only 
be psychologically inconceivable, if it were proved that man was 
entirely void of capacity, either to discern it as such, or to accept 
duly its contents. “It may, however, be plainly stated, to the 
honor of mankind, that this incapacity has never yet been proved, 
nor can it be proved, so long as the humanitas divinitatis capac, 
which was formerly professed by heathen lips,? is anything more 
than a well-sounding phrase. All new discoveries, combinations, 
snatches from the treasure-house of genius, in that domain of the 
world which is higher than the material, give proof of man’s 
capacity for the higher and the highest, and so far deserve to be 
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called typical signs of revelation. Besides, general revelation pre- 
ceded special, and by it has man been developed and prepared for the 
latter. Indeed, the poetic ‘child of the world, who spoke the 
words, ‘The spirit world is not closed, thy mind is closed, thy 
heart is dead, has had more real and worthy thoughts of mankind 
than a materialistic philosophy which snatches from our race the 
crown, just as it wishes to dethrone God.” ? 

(3) But it is not philosophically and psychologically impossible 
for God in a supernatural and special manner to reveal himself, but 
is, on the contrary, highly reasonable that he should do so; neither is 
it morally impossible. It conflicts with nothing that constitutes 
him God. He who is love cannot be the silent one. He must re- 
spond to his creature’s longing and need to know him, as he has 
not already been revealed in the original creative act. Man was not 
created a sinner, but as a sinner he longs and needs to know. He 
who is the majestic one is never so majestic as when he bends down 
to the lowliest and the humblest, revealing himself as one who 
would lift up. He who is the unchangeable one is not the unchange- 
able in his want of self-adaptation to the new conditions introduced 
into his world by sin. God never changes in his nature or will, 
but he sometimes wills a change in the time, or place, or manner, 
of his working. Nor does this supernatural revelation, which we 
here assume to be recorded in the Scriptures, involve anything an- 
tagonistic to that infinite wisdom which we predicate of God. Does 
not he who affirms that it does, assume as true the very conclusion 
which is in debate? For if human reason could, in an a priori man- 
ner determine just what sort of supernatural revelation infinite wis- 
dom would prescribe, human reason would be sufficient unto itself. 
Tf the sun has its spots, why should not revelation have its dark side? 
Mysteries abound even in the low sphere of our daily lives—mys- 
teries which reason cannot see, except at the price of painful effort, 
and cannot explain at all. Why should they not also abound in 
that highest domain wherein God works, his pavilion round about 
being the darkness? But after all, we can see sufficiently clearly 
into the relation of God’s supernatural revelation to God’s infinite 
wisdom to justify us in saying that if this revelation involved no 
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mystery, neither would it be a proof of any wisdom. Revelation 
is, of course, addressed to man chiefly as a religious being; but if 
his religious beliefs were all made matters of mathematical cer- 
tainty, they would no longer possess a moral or religious element. 
So far as man as a religious being is concerned, there is no way 
for him to walk but by faith. It is neither virtuous nor the con- 
trary, to believe anything that is mathematically certain. Even 
in the future state the redeemed soul will live by faith. There 
faith, and hope, and love abide; and the greatest of these is love, 
because it is the evidence upon which faith reposes, and the flame 
that ever enkindies hope. It is only perfect love that can ever cast 
out the fear of doubt or the fear of despair. 

2. The Function of Reason. If we deny that reason is the source 
of religious knowledge, what shall we affirm of it? 

(1) In the first place, we affirm that if reason be not the source, 
it is at least a source, of knowledge in the religious and theological 
sphere. Our theological and religious intuitions of reason stand 
in ihe same relation to the contents of the supernatural revelation, 
that our mathematical intuitions of reason stand to the processes 
and results of mathematical reasoning. In each case the former is 
the logical antecedent of the latter. It is not enough that there 
should be the seed, and that it should be in the fertile soil. Must 
there not, also, be the shower and the sunshine from heaven? So 
neither could the latter produce fruit without the former. The 
revelation which both logically and chronologically antedates the 
supernatural revelation, is that which was communicated to man in 
the very constitution of his intellectual and moral being. God can- 
not make known truth to brutes, for they cannot intellectually 
apprehend it. There is nothing in the brute to which he can speak. 
Fence in relation to the supernatural revelation of all matters of 
faith, it is reason’s function to be the intelligent auditor, the ear 
at the other end of the wire, apprehending, though not necessarily 
comprehending, the message which is addressed unto it. 

(2) In the second place, it is reason’s office to discriminate be- 
tween the believable and that which is not believable, that is, the 
impossible. If the message should say that two and two are five, 
or that a crooked line is the shortest distance between two points, 
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or that an infinitely perfect being can sin, reason should have to 
say, Nay. A better knowledge than this is a part of its original 
and inalienable endowment. If the message should contradict any 
of the laws of thought, reason would straightway recognize it as im- 
possible, and the impossible cannot be believed. But in its exercise 
of this judicium contradictionis, reason should beware lest its crite- 
rion of the possible or impossible be merely its own settled convic- 
tion, or prejudice, or repugnance to its feelings. ‘The wish is too 
often father to the thought. As the growing plant is so constituted 
as to assimilate only those ingredients of the soil which are suited 
to its nature, so should reason in the exercise of its discriminating 
function ever submit itself to the guidance of those principles which 
commend themselves to the common consciousness of men. That 
which is inconceivable may nevertheless be believable, provided only 
it does not contradict any of the laws of belief which the Creator 
has impressed upon our nature. It must ever be borne in mind 
that that which is above reason, is not on that account to be 
regarded as contrary to reason. 

(3) But of reason we affirm yet another function, the judiciwm 
testimonw, the office of passing upon the character of the evidence 
by which a given conclusion is supported, or, speaking of revelation 
in particular, it is the ear with which the young Samuel hears the 
voice of God or the voice of Eli. Reason sits at the door of the 
tabernacle as guardian against the entrance of all manner of super- 
stitions. There must be faith, but not a faith that is devoid of 
rational evidence. But reason should not be unfairly exacting; it 
‘should demand in every instance only such evidence in kind as the 
nature of the thing to be proved admits, and only such in degree 
as ordinarily satisfies an unprejudiced mind beyond a reasonable 
doubt. He who demands more than this, reduces argumentation to 
the level of mere caviling. 


Pht 
THE MYSTICAL THEORY. 


1. Types of Mysticism. In theology those are called mystics 
who either willfully or virtually “ignore or reject the guidance of 
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the Scriptures, and assume to be led by an inward divine influence 
into the knowledge and obedience of the truth.” In the wide sense 
of the word, a mystic is one who claims to see or know what is 
hidden from other men, whether this knowledge be attained by 
inward revelation, inward illumination, the contemplation, or the 
immediate vision, of God and divine things. More specifically 
speaking, we may distinguish the following three senses, in which 
this vague term has been used by writers on the subject: 

(1) Evangelical Mysticism. This is simply the doctrine of spir- 
itual illumination, as held by all evangelical Christians—that in- 
ward supernatural teaching of the Spirit, producing what the Scrip- 
tures call spiritual, discernment of the truth already contained in 
the written word. It is Christ revealing himself unto his people as 
he does not unto the world, opening their eyes that they may behold 
“Wondrous things” in his law, giving them the spirit of revelation 
in the knowledge of himself, unfolding unto them his glory, and 
filling them with a peace and joy which pass understanding It 
is, in short, that presence and power of the Spirit in the heart 
without which the mere outward presentation of the truth in the 
Bible would not avail to the conversion or sanctification of men. 
In this sense, it is true that “the inward vitality of religion is ever 
mystic.” In this sense, every true believer may, of course, be 
called a mystic. But this is not one of the historical and technica 
senses of the term, although Rationalists have so used it in order 
to include evangelical Christians within the scope of the criticism 
involved in the word. 

(2) Pantheistic Mysticism. This includes theosophy in its an- 
cient and modern forms. It appears, also, in many forms of the 
Greek philosophy, in the theology of the Alexandrian school, in 
the philosophy of Spinoza, and in modern eclecticism as represented 
by Cousin, Morell, and others. Cousin thus defines it: “Mysticism 
in philosophy is the belief that God may be known face to face 
without anything intermediate. It is a yielding to the sentiment 
awakened by the idea of the infinite, and a running up of all knowl- 
edge and all duty to the contemplation and love of him.”? It is 


*See History of Philosophy, II., pp. 40, 41, and True, Beautiful, and 
Good, Lec. v. 
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impersonal Reason, “God within us”—entheos—Enthusiasm, in its 
original sense. All the advocates of this theory are not Pantheists, 
nor do they all repudiate the Scripture, though the tendency of 
the theory in unguarded hands is to minimize its value, weaken its 
authority, and to attach to theological dreams and fancies innumer- 
able the importance of heavenly revelations. Witness all the forms 
of ancient manticism, divination, and the vagaries of Jacob Boehme 
and Swedenborg. 

(3) Emotional Mysticism. The mystics of this school hold that 
the reliable knowledge we have of our own nature, of God, and of 
our relation to him, is that which is revealed to us, not in or through 
the reason or the Scriptures, but either naturally or supernaturally 
in the feelings. The essential principle of all religion, according 
to this view, is the sense of absolute dependence which every man, 
of whatever degree of culture, feels when he stands in the presence 
of the self-existent, infinite, and eternal. JFetichism differs from 
Christianity, because, on account of the lack of culture and enlight- 
ment, it fails to interpret and manifest aright this feeling of absolute 
dependence. There is, says this type of mysticism, no such thing 
as a revelation from God of new truth to the understanding. There 
has never been a revelation in any sense, other than the mere awak- 
ening in the soul of the religious life by providential influences. 
“Tnspiration,” according to this theory, “is not the divine influence 
which controls the mental operations and utterances of its subject, 
so as to render him infallible in the communication of the truth 
revealed, but simply the intuition of eternal verities due to the 
excited state of the religious feelings. ‘The Scriptures, as a rule of 
faith, have no authority. They are of value only as a means of 
awakening in us the religious life experienced by the Apostles, and 
thus enabling us to attain like intuitions of divine things,” the 
Apostles having obtained them by reason of their association with 
Christ himself, and whatever other providential influences may 
have been about them. 

But of the different types and aspects of Mysticism there is 
scarcely any end, and it is almost impossible to classify them. A 
mystical vein, more or less well defined and prominent, is found in 
the Christian thought of every age; and it is not difficult to see, in 
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most instances at least, that this fact has, in the providence of God,, 
served a wise and beneficent purpose. In the early Church the 
montanism of Tertullian was composed in part of a false mystical 
element, assuming, as it did, the insufficiency of the Scriptures and 
the ordinances of the Church for the full development of the Chris- 
tian life, and asserting the necessity of a continued supernatural 
revelation from the Spirit of God. The influential theology of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, some three and a half centuries later, was thor- 
cughly and falsely mystical, teaching, as it did, that our souls are: 
the emanations from God, and that the end of philosophy is the 
immediate vision of God, attained only by sinking passively into 
ourselves and suffering God to absorb, as it were, our individuality 
back into himself. Thus only can supreme blessedness and rest 
be obtained. During the middle ages many of the most eminent 
theologians and teachers were scholastic, or heretical, or latitudina- 
rian mystics, differing, though they did, widely among themselves, 
from the Pantheism of Erigena to the more churchly mysticism of 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Thomas a Kempis. During the Reform- 
ation period, even, there were men like Storch and Stiibener and 
Carlstadt, who denounced learning and church institutions, and 
taught that all reliance was to be placed on the inward, or super- 
natural, guidance of the Holy Spirit. The Pietism of Spener and 
Francke, in the hands of scme of those who came after them, be- 
came a loose and deluded mysticism. Then came the Quietism of 
Molinos, Madame Guyon, and Fénélon, the Quakerism of George 
Fox and his followers, Swedenborgianism, and some at least of the 
various phases of the “Holiness” or “Higher Life” theory. 

2. Objections. To the several forms of false Mysticism, as we 
have briefly defined them, the evangelical faith objects for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) They have no foundation in the Scriptures. “The Bible 
gives no support to the mystical doctrine of the inward, super- 
natural, objective revelation of truth made to every man” (Hodge). 
It contains no promise of the Spirit as the revealer of truth to every 
man, or to any man, in any post-apostolic times. Under the 
Old and New Testament dispensations, the Holy Spirit did reveal 
the mind and purpose of God to a chosen few, rendering them in- 
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fallible as teachers, and requiring all men to receive their instruc- 
tion as the words of God. But this gift of supernatural inspiration 
has ceased—miracles of knowledge, as well as miracles of deed. 
“Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away.” + Only faith in the treasures once revealed to the 
saints, and hope, and love, abide in the Church as its endowment 
through the ages of its earthly history. Christ said of the Spirit 
that “he shall guide you into all the truth,” and the Apostle Paul 
speaks of a “spiritual discernment” without which the truth cannot 
be discerned, but these words obviously have reference not to the 
communication of extra biblical truth, but to the spiritual quicken- 
ing and enlightenment whereby the revealed truth might be known 
and apprehended. 

(2) The doctrine in question is expressly contradicted by Scrip- 
ture, in all those passages wherein it is plainly or impliedly taught 
that the world is to be instructed and saved, not by new revelations, 
but by the gospel as already made known through Christ and his 
prophets and apostles.” 

(3) The doctrine is contradicted by fact. It is notably true 
that those who are without the Bible have no knowledge of God, 
especially as he is manifested in Christ and the plan of redemption. 
Heathen religions abound in mutual contradictions, and however 
they all may grope after a Christ, they find him not. Another fact 
is that the effect of the doctrine is injurious; its tendency is to 
destroy the Scriptures and to introduce superstitions and forms of 
divinations. 

(4) It loses sight of the activity of the human mental and moral 
faculties in the reception of religious knowledge, and thereby 
encourages idleness and weakens the sense of personal respon- 
sibility. 

Says Van Oosterzee: Symptoms of disease not less dangerous 
than when religion is made to be a mere matter of the intellect, 
are seen where the religious life is too exclusively governed by feel- 
ings. No one will deny that a deep and holy mysticism is conceiv- 
able in the religious and Christian life. Such a sound mysticism is 
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that of John, as contrasted with the more doctrinal spirit of Paul. 
Such was that of Tauler and Thomas 4 Kempis. ‘The internal life 
and vigor of religion is always mysticism.” But from this delicate 
inner disposition we must carefully distinguish that cloudy and 
sickly mysticism, in which feeling and experience rule at the ex- 
pense of reason and conscience [and Scripture]. Whilst the in- 
tellectualist maintains the letter, even against the spirit, the mystic 
places the spirit such as he [erroneously] conceives it, infinitely 
above the letter. His feeling decides what is true and untrue, what 
is divine and human, and against this judgment the most close 
reasoning is useless. He easily shghts the Church for conventicle 
and the sacrament for secret prayer. When this overexcited feeling 
is joined with an ardent fancy, an unbridled fanaticism is seen, 
not a soft, cherishing fire, but a wild, destructive flame. Propa- 
gandism may be considered as one of its relatively moderate forms, 
types of which are pointed out in Matt. xxii. 15. But the more 
audacious zealotism is also a fruit of this soil, a disease whose victims 
are pointed out in Rom. x. 2, and John xvi. 2; and at the end of 
this gloomy road, when it is followed to the end without inter- 
ruption, in the dusky distance appear the flames of the auto da fes.* 


tvs 
THE CONSCIENCE-THEORY. 


We consider briefly the relation of conscience to theological and 
moral truth. Is the transmission of faith to a mind, from whatever 
objective source, merely the interpretation of what is already re- 
vealed as these; merely the illumination of the inner oracles, written 
in invisible ink, rendering them articulate and legible?? This 
theory answers, Yes. And does all the truth there is for the mind 
thus illumined consist in the becoming visible of this hitherto in- 
visible writing? Yes, again answers this theory, that is all. Has 

* Christian Dogmatics, I., pp. 94,95. See also Hodge, Systematic Theol- 
ogy, pp. 61-103; Cousin, History of Philosophy, the several lectures on 
Mysticism; Morell, History of Modern Philosophy, pp. 91-224, 556-625 ; 
Vaughan, Hours With the Mystics; Tullock, Christian Theosophy and 


Mysticism. 
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the Divine Seer made no revelation to the conscience save that 
which was made in the beginning in the conscience? No, it says; 
only in so far as man interprets himself is there any authoritative 
revelation to him, whether in respect to the reason simply or also to 
the will. 

Nobody doubts that conscience does stand in an important re- 
lation to questions of human duty; and it must be confessed that, 
at least in popular thought, it occupies an equally important rela- 
tion to Christian doctrine. Shall not a man believe, as well as do, 
according to his conscience? Are there not many in our country, 
as well as on the other side of the sea, who think that they find in © 
the conscience that which they gain not from the Church, or the 
reason, or the feelings, or the Scripture? “Conscientialism” is the 
theory that answers yes, to these questions—that makes conscience 
the source and arbiter of religious knowledge, and refuses to recog- 
nize anything as true which is not witnessed and approved by 
it. It is the function of conscience, according to this view, not 
only to decide what books, or passages of the Bible, are to be re- 
garded as canonical Scripture, but also to decide what particular 
parts of the Scripture are to be regarded as the word of God. When 
conscience and that which purports to be Scripture conflict, the 
latter must yield. There is nothing true in Scripture which con- 
* science does not witness and guarantee as true. The theory presents 
itself to us, indeed in many guises and disguises, as, for instance, 
when we hear it said, “It is not so important a matter what one 
believes, provided he be sincere or honest in it.” “A man must be 
true to his convictions,” “True to himself,” ete. As if it were pos- 
sible for one to believe anything without believing it sincerely or 
honestly; as if self were a higher authority than the Scripture; as 
if the dial plate were the true time, rather than sun or star. The 
German theologian Schenkel, built up a system of theology out of 
the data furnished in conscience which Strauss stigmatized as a 
proof that Schenkel had no conscience. He represents conscience 
as the source of all our religions, and asserts that the doctrinal as 
well as the ethical function inheres in it. And Schenkel is far from 
being alone in this view. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century a sect arose at Jena, 
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the seat of the university, whose opinions were professedly derived 
by them from an appeal to conscience. They were infidel and 
atheistic, and the members of the sect led licentious lives—the usual 
terminus of the career of those who substitute even conscience for 
the Scripture. Were it not for its various and insidious forms, this 
theory would not here deserve notice, much less serious refutation. 
We will only add, what has elsewhere been said of reason, that “a 
recognition of the supremacy of conscience in the domain of doc- 
trinal theology must inevitably end in a disavowal of the super- 
natural character of the whole of Christianity.” Said Claus Harms: 
“When conscience ceases to read [the Bible], and begins to write 
[a Bible for itself], then will Scripture be as diverse as the hand- 
writings of men. ‘Tell me of one sin which is called a sin by all.” 
When it comes to perticulars conscience speaks in innumerable 
tongues. 

The circumstance that renders the subject one of practical im- 
portance to us, is the fact that so many among us derive their con- 
sciences from a vitiated public sentiment, or from a parental teach- 
ing really foreign to the Scripture. Many who are thoroughly con- 
scientious, who would for no consideration depart from truth and 
right, are, as a matter of fact, never in harmony with either. The 
Bible is not the lamp of their feet nor the light of their path. In- 
stead of subjecting their conscience to the Scripture, they have un- 
wittingly subjected the Scripture to their conscience, and, so long | 
as this is the case, the Bible to them is really a worthless book, 
however much they may think they reverence it. 

Whatever is Holy Scripture at all, must be Holy Scripture in 
the same sense to every man, no matter what may be the relation of 
any man’s conscience to it, or the relation of it to any man’s con- 
science. It is indeed not the only source of authority, either in 
doctrine or religion, but it is the only source of infallible authority 
in both. Instead of any particular man’s conscience being the 
touchstone by means of which he is to determine what is Holy 
Scripture, the Scripture must, on the contrary, be the touchstone of 
conscience. In endeavoring to determine the divine authority of 
such parts of Scripture as are addressed to the will, rather than to 
the reason simply, we may indeed appeal to conscience as if it were 
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a primary seat of authority in the matter, but this conscience is not 
my conscience or yours, but rather the universal conscience, as 
already quickened by these very parts of Scripture. And hence in 
seeking to determine the relation of conscience to truth, or to the 
Scriptures, whether in the form of doctrines to be believed or pre- 
cepts to be practiced, we must distinguish between conscience as the 
faculty or organ to which the truth is addressed, and conscience 
as the organ which interprets the truth for us, and guides us in 
our application of it. Of course, if a man had no conscience 
there could be, for him, practically no Scripture, whatever there 
might be for him, intellectually; and if he have a conscience what 
is revealed is revealed, however fallibly that conscience may trans- 
late and construe it for man’s guidance. The Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the lamp of our feet and the light of our path. 


V 
THE EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT DOCTRINE. 


1. The Doctrine Stated. Our Confession of Faith says: “The 
Holy Scriptures . . . are given by inspiration of God to be the rule 
of faith and practice.” One of the questions prescribed in our con- 
stitution, to be asked candidates for ordination to the ministry is, 
“Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament 
to be the word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice?” 
It is required to be answered in the affirmative. The answer to the 
second question of our Catechism is: “The word of God, which 
is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament, 
is the only infallible rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy 
him.” In the one instance the Scriptures of the Old and the New 
Testament are affirmed to be the word of God; in the other they are 
said to contain the word of God. The expression, “which is con- 
tained in,” is intended to be a synonym of “which is.” The framers 
of the Confession of Faith and Catechism thought of no distinction 
between the word of God as being the Scriptures and the word of 
God as contained in the Scriptures. And when they affirmed that 
“the Holy Scriptures . . . are given by inspiration of God to be 


the rule of faith and practice,’ they were meaning to affirm, as they 
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elsewhere express it, that “the Holy Scriptures” are “the only in- 
fallible yule of faith and practice.’ Candidates for admission to 
membership in the Church are required to answer affirmatively 
the question, “Do you receive the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice?” 

Such, in substance, is the Evangelical Protestant doctrine. The 
Westminster Confession and Catechism are word for word as our 
own on this subject. The Formula of Concord, one of the great 
Lutheran creeds, says: “We believe, confess, and teach that the 
only rule and norm according to which all dogmas and all doctors 
ought to be esteemed and judged, is no other whatever than the 
prophetic and apostolic writings both of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, as it is written (Psa. xix. 105): “Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path.” And St. Paul saith (Gal. i. 8): 
“Though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, 
let him be accursed.” 

In like manner the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land: “Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed as all 
articles of the Faith, or be thought requisite, or necessary, to salva- 
tion.” 

The articles of these leading creeds may be regarded as the expres- 
sions of the faith of Protestant Christendom on his subject. 

2. Distinguishing Principles of Protestantism. Evangelical 
Protestantism has from the first been distinguished from Romanism 
by the following three principles: 

(1) The absolute sovereignty of the Bible, as the only infallible 
rule of the Christian faith and life, in opposition to the Roman 
doctrine of the Bible and tradition as co-ordinate rules of faith. 
Tradition is not set aside altogether, but is subordinated, and its 
value made to depend upon the measure of its agreement with the 
word of God. The later Protestanism also developed the true func- 
tion of the reason, as against Rationalism, in its relation to the word 
of God. This assertion of the absolute supremacy of the Scripture 
is known as the objective or formal principle of Protestantism. It 
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is the one upon which the Swiss, or Calvinistic, Reformers laid 
great stress. 

(2) The doctrine of justification by the free grace of God through 
a living faith in Christ, as the only and sufficient Savior, in opposi- 
tion to the Roman doctrine of (progessive) justification by faith 
and good works, as co-ordinate conditions of justification. Good 
works are held by Protestants to be necessary, not as means and 
conditions; but as results and evidences, of justification. This is 
the battle that was fought and won by the German or Lutheran 
Reformers. It is known as the subjective or material principle of 
Protestantism. 

(3) The third has been cailed the social principle to Protestant- 
ism, and affects chiefly the government and discipline of the Church, 
namely, the universal priesthood of believers, in opposition to the 
exclusive priesthood of the clergy.. Protestantism emancipates the 
laity from slavish dependance on the teaching and governing priest- 
hood, and gives the people a proper share in all that concerns the 
interest and welfare of the Church.* 

3. Characteristics of Scripture. All the evangelical Protestant 
churches, therfore, consistently affirm the following “attributes” 
of the Bible: 

(1) Divine Authority. This rests upon the inspiration or divine 
origin of the Scriptures, and is affirmed in opposition to Rationalists 
and Mystics, on the one hand, and to Roman Catholics, on the other, 
who base the authority of the Scriptures upon the Church. The 
authority of the Scriptures is divided into two kinds: (a) Causative 
authority, or that which the Scriptures have, as the instrument of 
the Holy Spirit, producing and confirming, in the mind of man, 
assent to the truths to be believed. “The ultimate reason,” says 
Quenstedt, “by and through which we are led to believe with a 
divine and unshaken faith that God’s word is God’s word, is the 
intrinsic power and efficacy of that word itself, and the testimony 
and seal of the Holy Spirit, speaking in and through Scripture.” 
(b) Normative or canonical authority, or that by which authentic 
Scripture is distinguished from other writings and versions, and 
that which is true from that which is false. By virtue of this 


*See Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, vol. i., p. 206. 
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authority it becomes what the Confessions call the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. By it all that is to be believed and done 
by man in order to inherit eternal life, must be examined, all con- 
troversies in regard to matters of faith decided, and all other writ- 
ings adjudged. 

(2) Perfection, or Sufficiency. The Scripture does not need to 
be supplemented by knowledge derived from any other source. 
This, also, is affirmed in opposition to Roman Catholics. Laying 
aside tradition, we adhere to the Scriptures alone, as containing 
all that is necessary to the accomplishment of their end, which is 
faith in Christ on man’s part, and thereby his salvation. It is 
not meant to deny, of course, the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s 
agency in human salvation, for the Scripture itself teaches that. 
Nor is it meant to deny that the ancient prophets and apostles may 
have written inspired books which have not come down to us, nor 
does it affirm that if any one of our canonical books should one day 
be lost from the knowledge of man, the remaining Scripture would 
be insufficient for the guidance and salvation of men. 

Hollazius, ‘‘ the last of the Lutheran theologians ”’ (1638-1718), divides 
the traditions of the Church into ritual, historical, exegetical, evidential, 
and dogmatic, and adds: ‘‘ We do not disapprove of all the ritual tradi- 
tions of the Church; only the theological rule must be adhered to, to wit: 
Let the ceremonies in the church be of an unessential nature, few in num- 
ber, devout and useful for edification, order and decorum; let the observ- 
ance of them be left free, so as to avoid giving offense, and so that they 
may be instituted, changed, or abrogated with a reference to edification, 
to times, places, and persons. We admit historical tradition concerning 
the canon of Scripture, not as infallible, but probable argument. We re- 
ceive with gratitude exegetical traditions, if, namely, the interpretations of 
the fathers present no discrepancy with the Scriptural text, the proper 
use of the words, the context, and the analogy of faith. We holdin high 
esteem evidential tradition, and .. . differ from those who invent opinions 
that find no supporting testimony in any age of the Church. We think, 
also, that no doctrine that is new and at variance with all antiquity 
should be received in the Church.” 

This, in the main, expresses very well the attitude of Protestant theo- 
logians generally on the subject of tradition. 

(3) Perspicuity. By this it is meant that the Bible, as a 
whole, is a plain book, intelligible by the people. Any man 
acquainted with the language, whether the original or a good trans- 
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lation, and possessed of a common judgment, and paying due at- 
tention to the words, may learn the true sense so far as those things 
are concerned which are essential to his improvement, comfort, and 
salvation. This doctrine Protestants assert in opposition to the 
Roman Catholics, who teach that the people may not read and in- 
terpret the Bible for themselves, but that Christ has appointed 
priests and bishops in his Church to whose interpretation of the 
Scriptures the people are bound to submit as of final authority; a 
view which is plainly destructive of the individual conscience and 
responsibility, and is, also, antagonistic to the Bible itself. The 
Epistle to the Romans, for instance, was not addressed by Paul to 
priests and bishops, but to common, and for the most part, unlet- 
tered Christians. Protestants, however, do not deny that there are 
many passages in the Bible hard to be understood. They main- 
tain, indeed, that it cannot be understood, as a whole or in its parts, 
without the possession of certain prerequisites, such as proper 
maturity of judgment, the necessary philological attainments, an 
unprejudiced frame of mind in the investigation of the sacred truth, 
and a will inclined to embrace this truth in its purity. It is an 
obvious fact that the Scriptures require diligent study, with .the 
aid of all available appliances thereto, and that even in this case the 
knowledge gained is merely external and natural, until, by illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, an internal and spiritual apprehension of 
its truths is effected, and the power is thus imparted of appropriat- 
ing them savingly to one’s own soul. 

(4) Self-Interpretation. This is also in opposition to the Roman 
Catholic view, according to which the meaning of the Scripture, 
in any and all instances, must be determined by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion and the decrees of councils, or of the Pope. “As a diplomat,” 
says Lohnis, “must explain and look at everything in the spirit, 
and with an eye to the interest, of his prince, . . . so must the 
Catholic expositor follow the instructions, and interpret in the spirit, 
of the Catholic Church.” This, of course, as we have seen, simply 
establishes universality, antiquity, and general consent (quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ad omnibus), as the criterion of truth and duty, 
and exalts tradition above Scripture. The contrary Protestant 
principle is known as the “analogia fidei,’ which simply means that 
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Scripture, like all other books, ought to be interpreted consistently 
—its teachings in one place in harmony with its teachings on the 
same subject in all other places. No particular teachings of Scrip- 
ture can be rightly understood as contradicting the general trend 
of Scripture. “If the Bible be the word of God in any important 
sense, as Protestants hold, it must be consistent with itself. But in 
its fair and legitimate application, the principle has respect only to 
the more doubtful or abstruse parts of the word of God, and simply 
requires that these should be brought into comparison with the 
other and clearer statements contained in it; so that no erroneous 
or partial meaning may be imposed on them, and, amid various 
possible interpretations, such a one may not be adopted as would 
place them at variance with the fundamental truths and pervading 
spirit of Scripture.” ? | 

(5) Efficacy. Protestants also teach that a divine efficacy unto 
salvation inheres in the Scripture. ‘They differ, however, on three 
questions. (a) Is this saving influence found only in the Scripture? 
(b) Is this influence found in the Scriptures per se, or in the Scrip- 
tures as the medium in and through which the Holy Spirit works? 
(c) Is there in addition to the Holy Spirit in the word, a, direct 
operation of the Spirit upon the soul? We reserve discussion until 
we come to consider the subject of the Scripture as a means of 
grace. All that we affirm here is, that the Bible is the divinely 
appointed source to man of the saving knowledge of God. Whatever 
in any given instance, may be the channel through which it reaches 
the mind and heart. Reason and the Church are fountains of this 
knowledge, only in so far as they have the Bible in them. We are 
not required to say that the Holy Spirit cannot savingly enlighten 
in a supernatural manner, and independently of the Scripture; but 
we must affirm, whatever may be said of the unknown exceptions, 
that this is not the divine rule of the Spirit’s working. It would 
be exceedingly dangerous to emphasize any supposed exceptions. 

Protestantism also, it seems to us, rightly affirms that “neces- 
sariness” and “accessibility” are secondary attributes of the written 
revelation. 


t Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Manual. 
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DEFINITION. 


By revelation we here mean God’s making himself known to 
man, his existence, and, to a certain extent, his nature, purposes, 
and will. In its wide sense, the term includes every manifestation 
which God makes to the consciousness and perceptions of man, 
whether in the constitution of the human mind, in the framework 
of nature, in the movements of human history, or in the manifold 
processes of Providential government. It embraces the whole com- 
pass of Divine disclosures to man, “whether in act or word, whether 
by ummediate contact of the Eternal Spirit with the human soul, 
or through mediating instrumentalities; whether of truth generally 
or any special token of the Divine will.” In this general sense, 
the term has no special reference to the written word of God. 
There were many revelations before there was a Book, though the 
Book also is a revelation to us. God has made to man two classes 
of revelations. They have been called respectively the natural and 
the supernatural, the general and the special, the non-biblical and 
the biblical. In using the last two adjectives, however, it should 
be borne in mind that many facts are recorded in the Bible which 
are not in any proper sense of the word Divine revelations to man, 
only in so far as men were enabled to recognize them as the provi- 
dential media through which God would communicate to them 
certain important truths or lessons. No special, or supernatural, 
revelation was needed in order to inform the sacred writer of the 
journeyings of the children of Israel, and of the rise and fall of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and many other matters of like 
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character. These were all known as matters of observation or ex- 
perience on the part of the writers who put them on record. The 
evangelist Luke (i. 2) says that he derived his knowledge of the 
events which he records, not from revelation, but from those who, 
from the beginning, were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word. 
“Tt is immaterial to us,” says Dr. Charles Hodge, “where Moses 
obtained his knowledge of the events recorded in the book of 
Genesis; whether from early documents, from tradition, or from 
direct revelation. If the sacred writers had sufficient knowledge 
in themselves, or of those about them, there is no need to assume 
any direct revelation. It is enough for us that they were indeed 
infallible as teachers.” Hence the words “biblical” and non- 
biblical cannot be regarded as accurately describing the two classes 
of revelations respectively. The Bible is an inspired record of both 
kinds of revelations—a record of much that became known in the 
ordinary ways, and of much that could have become known only in 
ways extraordinary. 

But how do these two kinds of revelation differ, the one from the 
other? What characteristics have they in common? and what has 
the one which the other has not? By what criteria shall the one 
be distinguished from the other? 'These questions are, of course, 
of fundamental importance, and they can be answered only by an 
appeal to the facts presented by the whole scope of revelation. 
This appeal has been made many times over, and thoroughly justi- 
fies the conclusion which we stated at the outset, viz., that God has 
made two distinct classes of revelations to man; or, in other words, 
that man has two groups of items of religious knowledge, neither 
of which could have come to him from any other source than God, 
the one in a natural, the other in a special and supernatural man- 
ner. In so far as these two groups of revelations cover the same 
ground, they are in harmony with each other; and both are ad- 
dressed to the same faculty in man. In one or both rests all the 
knowledge which man has of God, and of himself in relation. to 
God, his inferences being based on what is revealed. Without at 
least a natural revelation there could be no religion whatever. All 
heathen religions, even without exception, proceed on the supposi- 
tion of a revelation of some sort from a Divine Being of some sort. 
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Instead of a revelation from God, whether natural or supernatural, 
being an impossibility in the very nature of the case, the negation 
of it is the impossible. Man, as such, cannot live apart. from God, 
or wholly out of touch with him, whether that touch be one of 
harmony or discord. 

All revelations are in some sense supernatural. It is God who 
makes the revelation, and God is not nature. All revelations are, 
also, in some sense natural, for in order that he may address man 
God never causes him to cease for the time being to be man. He 
speaks to man in harmony with the natural laws of his being, and 
in no instance does he create for him a special faculty for the 
occasion. The element in man to which God always speaks, 
whether in the case of an Abraham, an Isaiah, or a Hottentot, is 
that faculty, whatever be its name, which causes man to be some- 
thing more than an intelligent and self-conscious brute. If that 
faculty be vitiated in any man the revelation is only so far the less 
a revelation to him, whatever it may be in itself. If the eye no 
longer responds to ight, the hght can no longer be to it vision. 
God cannot reveal himself to brutes, for the brute has no eye for 
such a revelation. If the “lght” that was originally placed in 
man as a constituent part of his being be darkness, how great is 
that darkness. No matter how near to such a man God may come, 
he cannot see him; he can only say, “There is no God.” This may 
be true in the extremist sense of the finally impenitent. It is 
“outer darkness” to him. 


Th 
NATURAL REVELATION. 


It is the general revelation, common to the human race as such, 
and the basis of all the heathen religions. We may consider it 
briefly under the following aspects: 

1. In Man’s Constitution as a Religious Being. Man is endowed 
by creation with a moral or religious consciousness, or, as others 
call it, a religious instinct, or as the Germans call it, “the God- 
consciousness.” God is the object of it, and he also is the cause of 
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it. The conception of him is the common inheritance of mankind. 
He reveals and magnifies himself, his being and attributes, in the 
human spirit. He has never left himself without witness to the 
being who was so endowed as to be able to apprehend his revela- 
tions.t This moral faculty, or religious consciousness, is itself a 
revelation, for it involves as a necessary postulate the objective 
existence of him concerning whom it speaks. It is an essential 
part of the being of every man, everywhere, and in every age, 
however much or little it may afterward be developed by another 
revelation. Not only does it inform him that God exists, and tes- 
tify as to his everlasting power and divinity; it is to him, also, a 
“conscience” enabling him to know good and evil and condemning 
the one and approving the other.’ It is a witness, which he cannot 
gainsay, to his personal responsibility to God. The heart of every 
man has rightly been called a judgment hall, where witnesses are 
heard for and against him, and where the sentence of the judge 
is pronounced. The retributive element, based upon this natural 
revelation of obligation to a Supreme Being, and the consequent 
distinction between right and wrong, is present in all religions. 
“Sophocles, on the part of the Greeks, speaks of the unwrit- 
ten and indellible law, or revelation, of the gods in the hearts of 
men, and contrasts this internal and divine legislation, which 
he calls eternal, with the ever-changing laws of man;”’ and Plutarch 
speaks of a law which is not outwardly written in books, but is 
implanted in the heart. Neoptolemus, it is said, refused to save 
Greece at the expense of a lie. It was his idea of right. All parts 
of the heathen world, with its prayers, and sacrifices, and expia- 
tions, and purifications, abound in such “presentiments of truth.” 
They are the echoes of the voice of God, which, in the solemn 
stillness of his heart, no man in this world has ever wholly ceased to 
hear, 

2. In the Physical Creation. Here, also, God has revealed him- 
self toall men. “The heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork,” and they do it to the end of the 
world. There is no tongue, no language, or tribe, or nation of men, 


_ among whom their voice is not heard, however mutilated and dis- _ 
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torted may be their testimony when translated into some of these 
human tongues. The language of the natural world around us, and 
above us, is read in the light of an understanding which has. well- 
nigh lost illuminating power, and of a conscience which is no longer 
sensitive to these reflections of the Divine voice. “The more God 
is otherwise known, the more this whole infinite, visible creation 
declares his invisible glory, and reveals his hidden nature and will” 
(Ewald). 

3. In History. More and more is God revealing himself in the 
natural events of human history. The history of the world. was 
once the recognized history of redemption, a movement toward a 
better and brighter day. It is becoming so recognized again. “To 
the ordinary reader of the world’s history, the whole appears lke a 
chaos of incidents, no thread, no system, no line of connection run- 
ning through it, one course of events is seen here, and another there. 
Kingdoms rise on the stage one after another, and become great and 
powerful, and then pass away and are forgotten. And the history 
of the Church seems scarcely less a chaos than that of the world. 
Changes are continually going on within it and around it, and these 
apparently without much order.” But itis notachaos. The hand 
of God has always wide worked through all, and worked to a definite 
end. To him, especially, who has some preparation for divine in- 
struction, is this hand visible. To him all human history is a 
Divine, yet natural, revelation of truths of eternal significance and 
perpetual freshness and force. MHistory’s lessons are God’s lessons. 
The great fact which it reveals is the fact that we are under a 
government of moral laws, and that the order of the world is 
an order of moral progress. But, after all, the natural revelation of 
God in the human heart, with its mysterious whisperings and striv- 
ings; in the physical creation, with all its wondrous glories; and in 
human history, with its mighty pulsations, was not enough. The 
less there is known of God otherwise, the darker and more voiceless 
is the natural revelation. Sin has sadly vitiated man’s powers of 
moral perception; it has darkened his intellect; it has biased his will 
against the truth, so that long ago he ceased to find any pleasure in 
retaining in him the knowledge of God.t| Even Cicero makes the 
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sorrowful avowal: “Nature has given us but small sparks of 
knowledge, which we quickly corrupt and extinguish by our im- 
moralities, faults, and errors, so that the ight of nature nowhere 
appears in its brightness and beauty.” * Socrates, Democritus, 
Plato, and other great philosophers of antiquity, make a similar sad 
confession of the inadequacy of so much of the light of nature as 
was still left, and of the universal need of another revelation. “We 
will wait,” says the last mentioned writer, “for one be he god or an 
inspired man, to instruct us in our religious duties, and, as Athene 
says to Diomed in Homer, to take away the darkness from our 
eyes.” ? The fatal lack of all the religions of mankind, which are 
based simply on the remnant of natural revelation which they 
retain, lies in the fact that, whereas man knows that he is a sinner, 
and that his life abounds in sorrows, they contain no promise of 
a Redeemer and no prospect of a redemption. Nowhere do they 
inform him that earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal, no 
sin that God cannot forgive Man’s natural conscience reveals God 
to him, not as a God of compassion, but of law and justice only. 
They know no Atoner and no atonement. ‘The mission of Greek 
art was to make the Greeks forget the guilt which they could not 
remove, and to lead them quietly past the sorrows which they knew 
not how to console. Evidently if man is to be redeemed from his 
hopelessness, and sin and ruin, God must doit. “It is not till God 
meets us with his, ‘I am the Lord thy God, that the response, “Thou 
art the Lord my God, is awakened within” (Luthardt). No 
psalmist’s heart could ever say, “Thy face, Lord, will I seek,” 
unless the Lord had first said, “Seek ye my face.” And to this 
end he condescended and adapted himself to man’s childhood. He 
communicated himself to man by a long series of revelations, which 
finally attained its completion and fullness in the incarnation of his 
Son. This Divine progressive manifestation of himself to man, in 
its historical, doctrinal, and ethical aspects, is his special revelation, 
and the inspired record of it is what we call Holy Scripture. 


* Tusculane, ili. 1. Nunc parvulus nobis dedit igniculos, quos cleriter malie 
moribus, opinionibus que depraviti sic restinguimus, ut nusquam nature lumen 
appareat. 

2 Alcibiades, ii. The quotation is Platonic, if not, indeed, Plato’s. 
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SPECIAL REVELATION. 


1. A Historical Process. “A primitive revelation illuminates the 
cradle of civilization. All the ancient traditions reach back to an 
age when man, having just proceeded from the hand of God, 
received immediately from him all those truths which were soon 
afterward either obscured or disfigured by time, or by man’s blun- 
dering knowledge.” In these words Cousin expresses not only his 
own opinion, but the testimony, also, of innumerable philosophers, 
both ancient and modern. When man had just proceeded from the 
hand of God, then God’s long series of special revelations to him 
began, and from that day to this he has not been without many 
witnesses in the earth. The method was necessarily that of an 
historical process. First, the period of two thousand years from 
Adam to Abraham, during which the knowledge of God possessed 
by man, so far as the biblical record informs us, was mainly the 
remnant of that which was revealed to Adam, or such as might 
be derived through the light of nature and history, with here and 
there a brighter gleam through.a higher revelation. Enoch and 
Noah walked with God, and the latter received from him direct 
revelations, which had not been communicated to his ancestors. 
So did Abraham some four hundred and fifty years later, a thick 
moral darkness, it seems, having fallen a second time upon mankind 
at large. Second, the period from Abraham to Moses, four hun- 
dred years, in which the higher revelations were far more frequent 
to the chosen few who had preserved in a higher degree their ability 
to receive them. Next, the long flow of centuries from Moses to 
Malachi, and, finally, the briefer stretch of years embraced in the 
New Testament period. “Pre-eminently indispensable it is,” says 
Dr. Ladd, “that there shall be a process of revelation,” and there 
is no proof for the truth of the Old Testament religion superior to 
this, that this religion is the only one of the religions of antiquity 
which exhibits the conception of an historical and genetic process of 
revelation. | 
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2. Its Contents. But the subject-matter, or contents, of these 
special revelations, no less than their method, exhibit a remarkable 
proof of their superiority Here, indeed, their unique character 
is apparent even to the most unskilled observer. The best results 
of natural revelation as embodied in the sacred books of the East, 
fall far below it. Of this there is no question whatever in the 
minds of those most intimately acquainted with the subject of com- 
parative religion. The Vedas of the Indians, the “Kings” of the 
Chinese, the Zendavesta of the Persians, the Eddas of the ancient 
Germans, and the Koran of the Mohammedans—these are faithful 
representations of heathen religions, all of which are essentially 
mythical. In the wise sayings of Confucius there is no glow of 
piety, no reward of virtue, no recognition of a personal God. “The 
stars all shone to him in the heavens behind; none beckoned brightly 
before.” The hope furnished by these religions was little more 
than a caricature of hope. So much of doctrine as these “sacred 
books” contain, is only a sort of scholastic system, abounding in 
“senalogies and old wives’ fables,” and fantastic vagaries, while the 
biblical revelation is historical, and also deeply practical, meeting 
the inmost needs of man’s moral and spiritual nature. 

The Hebrews lived in immediate and constant contact with 
powerful polytheisms, and were themselves in tendency persistently 
polytheistic; and yet the Old Testament religion is uncompromis- 
ingly monotheistic, and it is the only religion that is, for Moham- 
medanism borrows its monotheism from the Jews. The revelations 
embodied in the four last books of the Pentateuch were made when 
the Hebrews were scarcely freed from long and close association 
with the Egyptians, and yet, says Rawlinson, no contrast can be 
greater than that between the Pentateuch and the Egyptian sacred 
book called the Ritual of the Dead, unless it be that between the 
Pentateuch and the Zendavesta, or between the same book and the 
Vedas. A superficial resemblance may, perhaps, be traced between 
portions of the Pentateuch and the creation myths of ancient Baby- 
lon, but the tone and spirit of the two are so markedly different, 
that neither can be regarded as the original of the other. When 
they approach nearly,.as in the accounts of the deluge, while the 
facts recorded are the same, or nearly the same, the religious point 
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of view is utterly unlike. “I know there are coincidences, some- 
times very startling coincidences,” says Prof. Max Miller, “between 
the religion of the Vedas and those of other races. There are 
startling coincidences, as you have often heard of late, between 
Buddhism and Christianity. But to the scholar these coincidences 
are as nothing as compared with the enormous dissimilarities be- 
tween these religions. ‘There are some stray coincidences even be- 
tween Sanskrit and Hebrew, between English and Chinese, but 
what. weight have these in the midst of a totally different body of 
words and grammar? This is a point that has strangely, been 
neglected, though in the eyes of the scholar it is strong enough to 
make him unwilling to enter at all on such useless controversies.” ? 
3. Its Crowning Distinction. But, aside from its incomparable 
ethical maxims and precepts, and its special teachings concerning 
God and man, and their relations to each other, as Creator on the 
one part and creature on the other, the crowning distinction of the 
biblical revelation is, the apocalypse of a personal Redeemer. In 
this respect it is absolutely unique. ‘This, indeed, is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the whole process of this revelation; and 
this of itself is testimony which appeals most satisfactorily to the 
heathen heart and conscience, the moment it is once made known 
to him. It is not only true, that in no other revelation or religion 
is the Christ found; it is, also, true that in no other is a Christ 
found. It is this fact which, above all others, makes the Bible the 
universal book—the apocalypse, not of a Christ, who was simply a 
greater Socrates or a greater Confucius, the utterer of pietistic and 
ethical maxims of hitherto unparalleled excellence; not simply of a 
Christ, who was in close touch with his fellow man, whose heart 
was burdened with philanthropy, and who went about administer- 
ing relief to hungering and suffering multitudes, and was killed at 
last because he was good; but of the Christ who was all this and more 
—the incarnation of the Son of God, and who voluntarily, through 
the wicked hands of others, laid down his life that by his blood 
propitiation might be made for the sins of the whole world. 
Another distinguishing characteristic of the special revelation 
appears in the form in which it is presented. It is in a peculiar 


t Physical Religion, Clifford Lectures, 1890. 
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sense supernatural, implying miracles of power, miracles of knowl- 
edge, and, the greatest miracle of all, the incarnation of God in the 
person of Christ. Let us briefly consider each of these in turn. 


DVe 
MIRACLES OF POWER. 


1. Their Relation to Revelation. By a miracle of power, as dis- 
tinguished from a miracle of knowledge, we mean an event which 
occurs in connection with religious teaching, “‘and which the forces 
of nature, including the natural powers of man, cannot of them- 
selves produce, and which must, therefore, be referred to a super- 
natural agency.” * Their relation to revelation is twofold. In the 
first place, they are themselves a constituent part of revelation; it 
is one of the forms in which the Supernatural manifests himself 
—his existence, his power, or it may be, also, his beneficence, or 
other attribute. If God can manifest himself in the whirlwind, 
and earthquake, and other natural phenomena, and if, as a matter 
of fact, he has done so to myriads of men, so may he, also, reveal 
himself in events which man’s knowledge has not as yet enabled 
him to account for, by the operation of second causes or known 
natural laws. The boundary line between the natural and the 
miraculous is no doubt a variable one, due to man’s varying igno- 
rance concerning the modes of God’s working. If a brute should be 
thought of as taking conscious notice of many things which man 
does, at. the same time remaining ignorant of how he does them, 
the brute would doubtless, and rightly, regard these things as mira- 
cuious. If man should view what God does, or what the in- 
carnate Christ did, from the Divine point of view rather than from 
his own, they would, no doubt, seem to be as natural as the 
ordinary performances of man himself. He who believes that God 
exists, and that he is in any sense immanent in nature, cannot con- 
sistently deny the possibility of miracles; and there is no reason why 
he should hesitate to admit that they may have actually. occurred. 

In the second place, miracles stand to revelation in the relation 
of a sign or proof that the thing revealed is revealed of God. Our 
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Savior, it seems, condemned the scribes and Pharisees, because of 
their excessive valuation of miracles in this respect; and he once 
said to the circle of his most intimate disciples, “Believe me, .. . 
or else believe me for the very works’ sake,’ which language seems 
to imply that it is better to believe without miracles than with 
them. Asa matter of fact, it does not appear that he won to him- 
self those who became the staunchest believers in him, by display- 
ing before them his miraculous power. Of ten lepers who were not 
only the witnesses, but the subjects, of his healing power on one 
occasion, only one was sufficiently impressed by it even to. thank 
him; and he said, on another occasion, that if the brothers of Dives 
did not believe Moses and the prophets, neither would they believe 
what might be said by one returned from the other world. If a 
miracle is to have any value, either as a revelation or as the sign of 
a revelation, it must be addressed to one who has at least a germ 
of faith to begin with. There is a true sense in which a miracle, 
in order that it may be a miracle, “depends for its existence, far 
more on the subject who sees, than on the object that is seen.” 
“Tf there is no vision of the Divine behind nature,” there is no 
miracle to the beholder. There is no miracle for the hostile or for 
the indifferent. “Religious souls only are capable of recognizing 
the finger of God in certain events” (Amiel); even in those events 
which cannot be otherwise accounted for. It is said of our Savior 
that he could do no mighty works in Nazareth, “because of their 
unbelief.” This does not mean, of course, that he who could call 
down legions of angels in the midst of his enemies, was robbed of 
his omnipotence by the unbelief of the Nazarenes; but it does mean 
that whatever he might have done, there would have been no miracle 
to them, so far, at least, as its moral effect upon them is concerned. 
There are those who have eyes but cannot see, a moral faculty but 
no moral discernment. There are “mighty works” and “wonders” 
which, to some, can never become “signs”—terata and dunameis, 
but no semeia. But if there be those who can plainly discern God 
in the biblical revelation, without, in any strict sense, predicating 
the miraculous of this or that wonderful event, as the flood or the 
Red Sea passage, with such there need be no quarrel. Rather, 


blessed are those who, unlike Thomas, can believe without such 
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evidence. Nor, on the other hand, if there be those who see the 
hand of God manifested in a strictly miraculous manner where 
others see it not so, neither is there need of controversy with them. 
All spiritual eyes are not equally endowed with the power of 
spiritual vision, and yet to all may God be visible. Excess of light 
is darkness; and, perhaps, after all, it is true that man is in more 
danger of having too much revelation of God than too little. If 
nature, or if miracle, like the incarnate Christ, would reveal God, 
must it not to this end conceal him? All of God’s revelations may, 
in this respect, be said to resemble Christ’s parables. And yet there 
are always those who remain hung up in the form, seeing not the 
substance. They look beyond neither nature nor miracle, to the 
God of both nature and miracle. 

2. Their Limited Number. But, after all, miracles of power do 
not abound in the special revelations, the record of which we have 
in Scripture; and especially is this seen to be true when we take 
into consideration the long stretch of centuries over which the 
Scripture extends. ‘The average is hardly one for each century, 
especially if we should eliminate from our present estimate that 
densest group which belongs to the brief public ministry of Christ. 
Of the whole number, we may mention here in particular only two: 
the miraculous conception and the resurrection of Christ. Of the 
reality of these two it is not our purpose to attempt a demonstra- 
tion, nor is any needed beyond what has been furnished many times 
over. Whatever concessions evangelical theology may, from time 
to time, deem it proper to make to rationalism or other form of 
unbelief, these,two miracles of power it can never yield. But it is 
sufficient to say here, that every superstructure implies a founda- 
tion, and that stupendous superstructure which we call Christianity, 
and which to all the world has so long been an obvious historical 
fact, becomes a huge structure in the air the moment we deny these 
two miracles and the facts which they imply. It is no longer a 
city on a hill, whose wholesome influence extends far and wide; 
it is only a strange mirage. It is true that this amounts to saying 
that Christianity itself is a proof that. God once made to man at 
least two special and supernatural revelations. But it is good logic, 
surely, to assign a given effect to a given cause, if that given cause 
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be the only one that is adequate to its explanation. We may, how- 
ever, reverse our process, and, by means of certain well authen- 
ticated historical documents, transport ourselves to the New Testa- 
ment time, and become convinced as did men in those days. They 
did not reach their belief in those two miracles through Christianity, 
and yet, even in the absence of this advantage, they did not, and 
they could not, fail to reach it. 

But granting these two miracles of power, as indeed we must, 
there remains yet another, to wit, the miraele of Creation. The 
Scripture writers speak of it over and over again. How did they 
know who made the world? Could God answer for them this ques- 
tion in any better way than to allow creation to speak for itself? 

Fie is an unwise man who hinges his faith in the existence of God, 
and in the divine origin and authority of our Holy Scripture and 
our holy religion, upon the question whether some minor, but won- 
derful occurrence, related in the Bible is a miracle. 


Ve 
MIRACLES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


“Whence hath this man wisdom, having never learned?” is, in 
substance, the question which must be asked of every prophet and 
inspired teacher whose utterances cannot be classified under any 
one of the ordinary sources of human knowledge. As we know, 
with Nicodemus, that no man can do these miracles of power except 
God be with him, so do we also know that no man, apart from 
God, can do these miracles of knowledge. ‘These miracles appear 
in the form of Prophecy and Inspiration. The use of these two 
terms in theological literature is involved in much confusion, so 
many are the phases and varying scopes of meaning attached to 
them by different writers. It is sufficient for our present purpose, 
while at the same time we exclude none of the essential facts, to 
restrict the former term to that supernatural enduement of the 
Holy Spirit by means of which the “holy men of old” knew and 
uttered that which they could not have known by any of the 
ordinary processes whereby men acquire knowledge; and the latter 
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term to like enduements, whereby the writers or editors of the books 
of Holy Scripture were prevented from being led astray themselves, 
or from leading their readers astray, in regard to the truths or facts 
which they recorded. 

I. Propnrecy. In the narrow sense, prophecy is prediction, the 
Holy Spirit being the informing agent; in the broad sense, it 
includes all instructions, on any subject, which one gives as the 
accredited representative of Jehovah, the Holy Spirit in this in- 
stance, also, being the informing agent. Noah was a prophet in 
foretelling the flood many years before it occurred; Moses was a 
prophet, not only in his predictions, but, also, in his whole work as 
the organizer and instructor of his people. ‘The question in regard 
to this general form of prophecy is this: Is there anything in it, 
as it appears on the part of Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, or other biblical 
teachers, which cannot be accounted for on the supposition that it 
was all a mere matter of human wisdom? An examination of the 
ministry of the Old Testament leaders, in itself, and in its relation 
to the contemporaneous literature and civilization, can yield but one 
answer to this question, and this answer obviously must be, that 
the Lord did make known his will and his intentions to such men 
as these in a manner that cannot be pronounced other than extra- 
ordinary. 

But prophecy, considered as a prediction, carried with it, not 
only the weight of the personal influence of the prophet on his own 
generation, but through its fulfillment, it is a perpetual witness to 
subsequent generations that the holy men of old spoke as they were 
moved in a supernatural manner by the Holy Spirit. ‘The Mosaic 
test of the true prophet was the fulfillment of his predictions, and 
our Lord himself said, ““Now I have told you before it came to pass, 
that when it is come to pass, ye might believe.” ? How many such 
specific predictions are to be found here and there in the records 
of the Old and New Testament prophecy? And are not all the 
circumstances of the predictions of such a character as to utterly 
exclude them from the category of mere sagacious or mere politic 
forecastings? The circumstances which force us to regard these 
as miracles of knowledge, are of three classes, viz., historical, moral, 
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and the characteristics of biblical prophecy as compared with 
heathen manticism. Let us brietly consider each of these. 

1. Historical. Instead of selecting any specific prediction, let 
us illustrate thus: Suppose that, instead of the spirit of prophecy, 
breathing more or less in every book of Scripture, predicting events 
relative to a great variety of general topics, and delivering besides 
almost innumerable characteristics of the Messiah, all uniting in 
the person of Jesus, there had been only ten men in ancient times 
who pretended to be prophets, each of whom exhibited only five 
independent criteria as to place, government, concomitant events, 
doctrine taught, effects of doctrine, character, sufferings or death; 
the meeting of all which in one person, to wit, the Messiah, should 
prove the reality of their call as prophets, and of his mission in 
the Messianic character they have assigned him; suppose, more- 
over, that all events were left to chance merely, and we were to 
compute, from the principles employed by mathematicians in the 
investigations of such subjects, the probability of these fifty inde- 
pendent circumstances happening at all. Assume that there is, 
according to the technical phrase, an equal chance for the happen- 
ing or the failure of any one of the specified particulars; then the 
probability against the occurrence of all the particulars in any way 
is that of the fiftieth power of two to unity; that is, the probability 
is greater than eleven hundred and twenty-five millions of millions 
to one, that all these circumstances do not turn up, even at distinct 
periods. This computation, however, is independent of the con- 
sideration of time. Let it, then, be recollected further, that if any 
one of the specified circumstances happen, it may be the day after 
the delivery of the prophecy, or at any period from that time to 
the end of the world; this will so indefinitely augment the proba- 
bility against the contemporaneous occurrence of merely these fifty 
circumstances, that it surpasses the power of numbers to express 
correctly the immense improbability of its taking place.’ 

This sufficiently illustrates what we mean by the historical cir- 
cumstances, which must be met in order to eliminate the miraculous 
element from the predictions, even of any one prophet, and thereby 


*Gregory’s Evidences of Christianity, pp. 132, 133. Gregory was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
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reduce their predictions to the level of mere happy guesses and 
wise prognostications. Apply the same principle to the specific 
predictions in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, for example, and 
see what the probability is of so many details meeting in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth, on the supposition that they were merely the 
guesses cr forecastings of the prophet’s natural genius. 

2. Moral. A number of moral circumstances, also scarcely less 
conclusive, cluster about predictive prophecy. (1) One of these is 
found in the fact that, instead of Hebrew prophecy’s being the 
natural offspring of the pecuhar Hebrew and Semitic religious 
genius, it is, on the contrary, seen to be directly antagonistic to it. 
Had the Hebrews followed the bent of their genius, their prophecy 
would have been nothing but soothsaying and witchcraft; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, all forms of soothsaying were put by the great 
lawgiver, Moses, in the list of capital offenses. The severity of 
the penalty illustrates the strength of the tendency to commit the 
offense; they were “the abominations of the nations,” after which 
the Hebrews were constantly inclined to go. “No doubt,” says 
Orelli, “a common spiritual inheritance is traceable among the 
Edomites, Arabians, Moabites, etc., but whilst these tribes, more 
and more blended the knowledge of God, transmitted to them, with 
heathenism, . . . in Israel alone a ‘converse with God was main- 
tained, worthy of the majesty and condescension of the Supreme: 
Spirit, and conducive to his further revelation. Of prophecy there 
is little sign in these tribes. The ‘wise men’ are those depositories 
of the knowledge of God inherited from antiquity [and which be- 
came more and more a lost inheritance, until ight was borrowed 
in after days from Israel]. Of a future plan of God they had noth- 
ing to tell.”’? The inspiration of Mohammed is merely religious 
enthusiasm, and his language “is related to that of the prophets 
pretty much as the confused tirades of a spiritualistic medium, made 
up of motley reminiscences, and held together by mere pathos, are 
related to the works of the spirits whom he proposes to represent. 
Mohammed is, throughout, an epigonus [a faint imitation] of bibli- 
cal literature, and what he has in common with the prophets of 
the old covenant is too little to raise him to the height from which 
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they bear their testimony through the sovereign Spirit of God.” 
If the Old Testament be the product of natural evolution, it fur- 
nishes a remarkable instance of a people possessed of a persistent 
tendency to move in two opposite directions at the same time, the 
weaker tendency finally surviving; for, while it is a well known 
fact that the Old Testament religion is persistently monotheistic, 
for instance, the Old Testament Israel was as persistently poly- 
theistic. 

(2) Another moral circumstance, therefore, which must be taken 
into consideration, in our estimate of Old Testament prophecy, 
lies in the fact that the prophet in uttering his predictions often 
endangered his life; he had neither pecuniary, nor social, encourage- 
ment to speak. He was out of harmony with his times; the pes- 
simist of his age; the man of stale reiterations, line upon line, 
precept upon precept. He could speak only from the love of 
country and the love of God, as one whose lot had fallen in an evil 
age. No wonder if many others than Jeremiah should say, “Ah, 
Lord God! behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.”*+ But they 
did speak; they could not withhold; for the Lord, and not their 
natural predilections, nor their hope of reward, had given them 
“the tongue of them that are taught,” knowing how to sustain 
with words him that was weary.2, And what was the character of 
their utterances? (a) It was intensely moral in character; not 
merely history written in advance of its occurrence; not merely 
curious tidings about the future; nor misty speculations, and 
vagaries, and triflings, such as to a great extent characterized the 
religious and prophetic literature of the heathen, or even the writ- 
ings of the later Jews. Even the predictions had a present mean- 
ing, and a present lesson, to those who heard, as well as to those 
who should come after them. Through his own present the prophet 
wrought for both the near and the distant future; and his aim was 
largely ethical, seeking to enlist everything on the side of practical 
holiness. (b) Its evangelical character. It goes beyond the sphere 
of ethics. It is pervaded with truth adapted to human nature as 
fallen and guilty; it looks beyond morals to religion; beyond the 
sicerdotal to the spiritual, sometimes speaking with such vehemence 
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against the current ceremonialism, as to appear even to regard it 
as sinful.t An ideal future, to be realized through a personal Mes- 
siah, is everywhere more or less conspicuous in the prophet’s gaze 
and it is in this that all his varied utterances find their higher unity. 
(c) Its immdiate practical character. While the contemporaries of 
the prophets did not see all the ends aimed at, nor know all the 
far-reaching significance of the prophet’s utterances, they might 
nevertheless know very well all that was intended for them, and all 
that was essential to their welfare. They could distinguish the 
rainbow from the cloud, the promise from the threatened retribu- 
tion, and knew the relation in which they themselves stood to both. 
They did not need to know the particulars. Like the prophets 
themselves, they needed always to be kept on the alert; and the 
only way to accomplish this was, for them always to have in mind 
the wondering questions, What sort of good thing is it that is 
promised? What sort of evil thing is it that is threatened? By 
hope and apprehension were they saved, both as a nation and as 
individuals—just as we are. 

3. Prophecy and Heathen Mantism. The more we study the 
various characteristics of Old Testament prophecy, the more does 
the conviction grow upon us that it cannot be adequately ex- 
plained on other than supernaturalistic grounds; and this con- 
viction is further strengthened by a comparison of Old Testament 
prophecy with the so-called prophecy of heathenism. The one 
feature which the two have in common is, the natural desire to 
know the future. All the rest is antithesis. Hebrew prophecy 
admitted that a knowledge of the future was desirable; but one of 
its chief functions was to enable the Israelitish nation to know the 
future only as a means to a more exalted end, and to know it in a 
way which alone would be pleasing to God and a blessing to man. 
It was as different from all the forms of mantism and shamanism, 
as miracle was different from the wonder-working tricks of the 
magicians. As Christ wrought no miracle merely for the sake of 
displaying his power, neither did the prophets foretell any events 
merely for the sake of furnishing the Israelitish public with the 
advance sheets of news. The mantis meant to drive a bargain, and 
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he did it, while the prophet meant the people’s good, and lost his 
head. The mantis often resorted to concealed duplicity of utter- 
ances, while if the prophet understood not he frankly confessed his 
ignorance. Mantism appealed largely to idle or selfish curiosity; 
Hebrew prophecy, on the contrary, was often in direct and dan- 
gerous antagnoism with it. Mantism was dependent on the usual 
machinery and formulas of fortune-telling, speaking in frenzy and 
with foaming mouth—as the very word indicates which the Greeks 
employed to designate it. If prophecy bubbled up, it was not in 
maniacal frenzy, but only in the sense that the words of honest and 
earnest, and entirely responsible, and conscious thinkers and speak- 
ers, have done the same thing. “My heart was hot within me; 
while I was nursing the fire [in me] kindled, then spake I with 
my tongue.” * And Jeremiah: “If I say, I will not make mention 
of him, nor speak any more in his name, then there is in my heart, 
as it were, a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I am weary 
with forbearing” (xx. 9). It was in this sense that the prophet’s 
words “boiled forth,” and they received neither salary, nor per- 
quisites, as did the soothsayers and false prophets.* The habitual 
mental state of the mantis was easy-going and indifferent, so far 
as the weal of others than himself was concerned; while that of the 
prophets was one of intense mental alertness and sympathy. Mant- 
ism was a failure, leaving the people no better than it found them. 
Hebrew prophecy was not a failure, and in its teachings it left the 
world an everlasting treasure.* 

A. The Human Element. But, notwithstanding the radical dif- 
ference between heathen mantism and prognostication on the one 
hand, and Hebrew prophecy on the other, there is in the latter 
also a human, or natural, element. If not, then any Hamitic or 
Japhetic tribe that may be named might as well have been selected 
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4 As rays of moonlight, feebly and fitfully breaking through the chinks 
of a cabin wall, seem to the open beams of the sun advancing from dawn to 
full daylight, so may we compare the fickle and dim light of the Spirit in 
the souls of the heathen diviners to the clearness and illuminating power 
of the inward intuition which belonged to the genuine Hebrew Seer.— 
Ladd. 
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to be the covenant people of Jehovah as the Hebrews. But there 
must have been what we may perhaps call a natural appropriate- 
ness in the Divine choice; and we need not object if comparative 
psychology and ethnology should find such peculiar fitness in the 
line of Shem. The religious faculty was their distinguishing 
faculty, as compared with Hamites and Aryans; and particularly 
is this true of the narrowed line of Jacob. The Hebrews were 
better adapted than were their equals or superiors in culture or in 
prowess, to be the recipients of the oracles of God; their ears were 
more open to Divine messages, and their eyes could more clearly see 
the workings of God in nature and the movements of his hand in 
history. 

There is, however, not only an ethnological, but also an individual 
human element in biblical prophecy. It was in Abraham, and so 
Abraham was chosen; and in Jacob, and hence he also was chosen. 
It was in each of the prophets, and appears in their respective 
recorded utterances. ‘The prophecies were the light transmitted 
through the prophets, and the light comes to us tinged with the 
individuality of the medium, but none the less heavenly. Amos was 
none the less Amos after he became a prophet than he was before; 
and precisely such a man as he was needed to transmit a certain 
light to Israel. If Divine lamentations over the desolation of Zion 
are to be communicated, there must be a Jeremiah for this purpose. 
God speaks to those who have ears to hear, and ears for the par- 
ticular message which he would convey. The Kingdom is of many 
aspects, and many parables are needed to complete the list of like- 
nesses, and all, though spoken by human tongues, proceed from the 
one Divine mind. : 

Il. Insprratrion. The supernatural revelations received from 
God had to be recorded, and in addition to these, many historical 
facts, and other matters, a knowledge of which was easily within 
reach without the aid of special revelations. Have we any guar- 
antee that the record of all these things, which constitutes our 
Holy Scriptures, is both truthful and authoritative? ‘To this ques- 
tion the Christian Church has in all ages returned an affirmative 
answer; and the guarantee which it finds is the Inspiration of the 
writers—that Divine influence, by virtue of which they recorded. 
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truths, and only such truths, and these in such points of view, as 
God wished to have recorded. Concerning the nature of this divine 
influence, however, the Church in its great confessions has put. forth 
no theory; and the theological writers, who have treated this sub- 
ject, diiler widely in their views respecting it. All evangelical 
Christians, however, accept the fact. The different views as to the 
extent of the inspiration, and the mode of its operation, may be 
broadly classified as follows: 

1. tts Mode. ‘There are here three principal theories, the first 
and third being the two extremes. (1) The Rationalstic Theory. 
This reduces the inspiration or divine influence to a minimum, 
the sacred authors writing only in the exercise of their natural 
human powers. The only inspiration which this theory recognizes 
is the extraordinary, though still natural, mental excitement, such 
as we see sometimes manifested by writers, whether sacred or 
profane. 

(2) The Dynamical Theory, which holds that the writers of the 
Bible used their human powers in accordance with natural laws, 
just as many other writers, but that they were illuminated and 
guided by the Holy Spirit. 

(3) The Mechanical Theory, which holds that the sacred writers 
were as mere machines, or amanuenses; mere passive recipients and 
recorders of what was dictated by the Holy Spirit. The first 
theory wholly eliminates the supernatural element from Scripture, 
or, rather, fails to recognize it as in any sense a Divine book. The 
third wholly eliminates the natural element, failing to recognize the 
equally obvious fact that the Bible is in some sense a human book. 
The second theory gives due recognition to both elements, and it is 
the theory which is perhaps most generally held at the present time 
by evangelical writers on this subject. 

2. its Extent. Asa matter of fact, each of the two theories last 
mentioned occurs in several different forms, according as each ad- 
justs itself to the question as to the extent of the inspiration. The 
Dynamical Theory, for example, may hold, (1) that the Divine in- 
fluence extends to certain parts of the Bible, or, (2) that it extends 
to all parts, but not in equal degree, varying as required by the 
needs of the writer, as (a) in writing supernatural revelations, 
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(b) facts known by the ordinary processes of knowledge, (c) select- 
ing quotations, or whole productions, from the great body of un- 
inspired literature. Or, (8) that it extends equally to all parts 
of the Scripture, the revelations, the plain matters of history, and 
the various quotations and selections, making all in a true sense 
the word of God. Or, (4) that it extends to every part of Scripture 
in such a sense as to bring even every word under its influence. In 
hke manner may the mechanical theory be held under several modi- 
fications. It is not our purpose, however, to discuss these various 
theories, nor te catalogue the views of theological writers on this 
subject. It is sufficient to say, that the theory which best conforms. 
itself to all the accepted results of a well-balanced and reverent 
biblical criticism, is that which regards inspiration as dynamica! 
in its mode and plenary in its extent. he Scripture writers them- 
selves thought, of course; and they thought, and therefore wrote, 
in harmony with their respective individualities—John as John, 
Paul as Paul, Isaiah as Isaiah. Each received the heavenly light, 
and each transnutted it, according to his own angle of vision. One, 
for instance, by natural endowment, could write history better than 
he could write meditation, or praise song, or epistle, and accordingly 
he wrote history. In selecting the agents, and apportioning to 
them their work, the Holy Spirit Gf we may reverently so speak), 
took into consideration the natural qualifications of each, as well 
as the character of the message which each was to record. But 
of course those who hold (as perhaps most. persons do), that we 
cannot think without thinking in words, will see at once that this. 
plenary inspiration must at the same time be verbal, but not in 
any such sense as to override the linguistic and rhetorical predilec- 
tions and preferences of the respective writers. If Isaiah knew 
only the Hebrew language the Holy Spirit would not cause him to 
write in Ethiopic. If Paul’s predilections were for words logical 
rather than for words poetical, so wouid he be inspired. If another 
knew only bad Greek, as judged by the classical standard, the Holy 
Spirit, in inspiring him to think, inspired him to think in the 
only dialect he knew. If he inspired Matthew to state a given 
fact, he inspired him to state it in Matthew’s own words—which 
circumstance, of course, made Matthew’s words in a sense the 
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Holy Spirit’s words. He might have inspired John to state the 
same fact in other words, and this circumstance would also have 
made John’s words inspired. If Ezra quotes from the edict of 
Cyrus, or Daniel from the king’s archives in Babylon, the oniy 
inspiration needed was that plenary influence, the Divine element 
in which was superintendence or approval. The investigation of 
the innumerable variations in quotations from the Old Testament 
which we find in the New, and from other sources which are found 
in more limited number in both, is a valuable work; but it does 
not seem to be called for in order to make good the claims of an 
evangelical theory of inspiration. 

3. Its Difficultves. As to the difficulties which are supposed by 
some to inhere in the very fact itself of a supernatural inspiration, 
we can only say that it does not seem, after all, to be so great a 
miracle as is the fact that God created the world, or man, in 
the first place. He who made man can speak to him in some way, 
aud he who loves man surely will do so. “For the God who could 
not speak would not be rational, and the God who would not 
speak could not be moral” (A. M. Fairbairn). With him who 
believes neither that God made man nor loves him there can be 
no argument. But to him who believes both, the admission of 
the fact of a supernatural inspiration seems to be demanded, most 
of all, by the very character of the book of which it is affirmed. 


VI. 
Cah EST. 


1. The Supreme Revelation. But the supreme revelation of God 
is God himself “manifest in the flesh”—Christ, the Eternal Logos. 
This manifestation of God in the person of the Incarnate Son is 
the necessary sequence of all the theophanies and other forms of 
the Divine self-revelation which we meet with in the Old Testa- 
ment. Without the former the latter would possess neither sig- 
nificance nor intelligibility; and the only reason why they had any 
acceptable and rational significance to those to whom they were 
addressed in the first place lies in the fact that these various self- 
revelations were not regarded as terminating in themselves. In 
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Christ God was made in the image of man, and in him man was 
restored to the perfect image of God. To both man and God, 
therefore, he is essentially related, a mediator in person, no less 
than in office; he is God “translated into terms of humanity,” and 
hence God as he may be read and known of all men. “By virtue 
of his transcendental relations he has the consciousness which quali- 
fies him to deliver the Divine testimony to the Divine; by virtue 
of his being in history [manifested in the flesh] and within the 
terms of our experience, he has the genuine or social consciousness 
Which enables him to deliver his message to man. He is, as it 
were, the immanent intelligence of God become a corporate in- 
telligible to man; and so is like a middle term created by the reason 
that would be interpreted for the use of the interpretative reason. 
He so knows God from within, and so represents what he knows to 
the humanity he came to live within, that for man to interpret 
him is to interpret God as he is to himself.”? Christ had been 
the Logos, the Revealer of God; but he was this in the supreme 
sense, so far at least as man is concerned, only when as the Son 
of God, he became by incarnation the Son of man. 

But as the truth of all this depends upon the truth about Christ's 
person, the question necessarily arises, How do we know that Jesus 
of Nazareth was such manner of being? Of course we cannot 
anticipate here the evidences of the Deity of Jesus, as this is not 
the subject which we are now treating; and hence we can only 
say that neither natural logic nor natural sense perception can 
ever demonstrate that he was such a person. The most that these 
can ever do is to make one’s heart burn within him. There have 
ever been many who, having eyes, saw not, having ears, heard not, 
and having understandings, percieved not that he was God un- 
veiled. There have ever been many to whom his old question 
must be addressed anew: “Have I been so long time with thee 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?”* And yet to deny 
that he was such a person, is to throw upon our reason. the burden 
of another problem, heavier by far and more perplexing than the 
one of which our denial relieves us. Having rejected him, all that 
we can do at the best, is to go out and weep bitterly, as did Peter, 
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and then return again to the heart of the old haunting and 
magnetic mystery which we have seen in Jesus. No one can ever 
behold his picture as painted by the evangelists, and as presented 
indirectly in history, and afirm that it is the picture of one who 
was only a Galilean. It is the portrait of one whom every observer 
must pronounce to be universal; neither Jew nor Gentile of any 
nationality, ancient or modern, but simply the God of all ages, 
incarnated in sinless man. 

2. What Christ Reveals. What then is it that Christ reveals con- 
cerning God? For the formal dicussion of this question the reader 
must be referred to that part of the treatises on New Testament 
_ Theology which deals with the teaching of Jesus. We content 
ourselves here with the following brief statement: 

I. In the first place, whatever may have been the natural revela- 
tions in heathenism, and the supernatural ones to the Old Testa- 
ment leaders, to the effect that God is a person, it is “in Christ that 
our sense of this personality is raised to a new level of certainty 
and intensity,” and along with it the revelation that there is but 
one God. But how did he do this? Not simply by declaring it 
in so many words; not simply by affirming in one way or another 
that he that hath seen me,‘the person of Jesus, hath seen God. 
In these ways truly, but also by bringing the idea itself of per- 
sonality into a larger and more abiding prominence in the thought 
of those to whom he communicated his thought. One of the 
peculiarities of Jesus’ teaching was the emphasis which he placed 
upon the importance and dignity of man the individual, as con- 
trasted with man the nation. Every man, he taught, is not only a 
person, but he is one whose personality does not cease with death, 
but continues forever. How striking the contrast in this respect 
between the teaching of Christ and, for instance, that of Buddhism, 
which has been so exalted of late years, sometimes with the avowed 
or covert aim of disparaging Christianity. 

The Nirvana of Buddhism, its harbor of refuge, its medicine 
for all evils, its other side of the ocean of existence, its summum 
bonum, is extinction, the complete “evacuation of conscious- 
ness,” of every element of personality. “With Christ the case is 
the opposite: ‘I am come, he said, that they may have life,’ full 
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personal, conscious life, ‘and may have it abundantly.” Who- 
soever shall lose his life for my sake, the same shall find it. For 
the elimination of selfishness is only to strengthen personality. 
So Christ attends to, respects, develops, educates personality in its 
depths, its fullness, its distinctiveness. In him it was no accident, 
nothing which he had assumed for a time, or of which he could 
rid himself; it belonged to his eternal nature; over against the 
Father in the eternal world, he stood, person with person, a son 
with his father.” ? 

But the God of Jesus is also a Godhead—a Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. His use of the term Father implies that God is 
his Father in a peculiar sense. He never addressed him as “our 
Father” but as my Father, or simply as Father. So, also, the Holy 
Spirit is mentioned by him, if not with equal frequency, at least 
with equal distinctiveness. The fact of a Godhead was constantly 
“overheard” in his teachings so that, although the doctrine was 
never formulated by him, his disciples came to recognize Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, not as three distinct individuals, but as three 
distinct personalities of the one God. But the attribute of this 
triune God which stands in the foreground of Christ’s teaching is 
holy love—a triune Father yearning for the restoration to himself 
of a lost world, and doing all that holy love and limitless wisdom 
can do to achieve that end. And where have we, apart from Christ, 
any adequate assurance that this triune God is love? And that 
holy love enters into his motive in the creation of all things, and 
that the realization of this purpose of holy love is after awhile 
surely to be achieved. That holy love is God’s motive; that holy 
love shall be victorious; that holy love “is universal in range, un- 
erringly individual in application,” is revealed in Christ, and in 
him alone.” 

*Gore, The Incarnation of Christ, p. 128. 

? Christ is rather the revelation than the chief factor of revelation. In 
him God is, and is made known. . . . The subject and object, the agent 
and media, are united in him. His moral personality, and activities in 
man’s behalf, set before the world the justice and grace of God as blended 
in the work of redeeming man. It is because of what is brought to men 


in his person and work that Christianity is called the ‘“‘revelation of the 
mystery’ (Rom. xvi. 25). Nor is the revelation of Ged in Christ as yet 
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THE RECORD OF REVELATION. 


As all Evangelical Protestants assert that the Holy Scriptures 
are the supreme and only infallible rule in all matters of faith and 
morals, it of course devolves upom us to ask and answer this ques- 
tion, to wit, “What ancient book, or books, is it that constitutes 
Holy Seripture, and of which so high an affirmation can be 
made as that it is a supreme and infallible rule?” The an- 
swer of all Evangelical Protestants is as follows: The Holy 
Scriptures comprise all the books of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, which are, of the Old Testament, Genesis, Exodus, etc.; 
and of the New Testament, Matthew, Mark, etc. These sixty-six 
books are the ones, and the only ones, which have a right to a 
place in the collection of inspired writings, and hence constitute 
the canon of Holy Scripture. Since the close of the fourth century 
there has been little or no debate on this subject—not at least, 
until the time of the rejection of the Old Testament Apocrypha 


by any means complete; for an apocalypse of Christ the Lord is still 
awaiting the world, which shall be a revelation of the glory of Christ (1 
Peter iv. 13), of God’s righteous judgment of the world (Rom. ii. 5), and of 
the majesty of the followers of Christ (Rom. viii. 19). The revelation 
which is history culminates in the revelation which is Christ, the center 
of human history. The revelation which is miracle achieves its consum- 
mation in that personality whose incarnation, moral perfections, sacrificial 
office, resurrection, and headship of the Church are the chief and perpet- 
ual miracle. The revelation which was ancient law is fulfilled in him; 
and the more perfect revelation of the permanent law of love becomes in 
him a fact and a source of ceaseless spiritual energy. In him the revela- 
tion of Old Testament prediction is authenticated and shown to be indeed 
a divine revelation; his Spirit in his followers sets forth the germinal and 
yet eternal truths as to the future of his own kingdom; he is himself a 
matchless revelation of what redeemed humanity, when gathered into a 
social unity as the perfected kingdom of God, may become. See Ladd’s 
The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, vol. ii., p. 329. 
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by the Protestant Church of the sixteenth century, since which time 
the Roman Catholic and the Evangelical Protestant churches have 
quietly acquiesced each in its own view. 

But an important question immediately arises, to wit: How did 
the Church of the early centuries know that these, and only these, 
books were entitled to be canonized? ‘The answer in brief is, such 
simply was the consensus of patristic opinion, and such has been 
the consensus down to our time. But to treat the question some- 
what more in detail, we must speak of the two Testaments sepa- 


rately. 
‘fs 


TESTS OF CANONICITY. 


1. As to the Old Testament. ‘The responsibility of collecting and 
determining the books of the Old Testament, out of the mass of 
the pre-Christian Hebrew writings, did not devolve on the primi- 
tive Christians or any primitive church council. They received 
the Old Testament by rightful inheritance. The fact that Christ, 
the Apostle Paul, and the other Apostles, so often quoted or 
referred approvingly to the lterature which we have long called 
the Old Testament, was evidence enough to the primitive Chris- 
tians that it was authoritative and sacred Scripture. Jesus him- 
self frequented the synagogues and read therein the Jewish 
Scriptures, making them the basis, sometimes, of his discourses. 
To the Apostles and their converts the public reading of the 
sacred books continued to be a familiar practice. “They soon 
introduced into their own special meetings, even before their final 
separation from the Jews, the same means of edification as 
were used in the Jewish religious gatherings; and later, when 
the schism was complete, these means were preserved and Le- 
queathed to succeeding generations. ... The Pagan or Jewish 
crigin of the various members of the Church made no difference 
on this point. They all received the same instruction from the 
Apostles. Besides, many of the Greek proselytes had frequented 
the synagogues before presenting themselves for baptism; and the 
Apostles who never for a moment thought of diminishing the 
dignity of the Old Testament, or of doubting its divine origin, 
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had as little intention of founding the faith of their Pagan dis- 
ciples on any basis other than that on which their own convictions 
rested.” 1 

Nor can there be the least doubt, Reuss continues to say, “that 
the Apostles, and as a rule, the Christians of their time, held the 
law and the prophets to be divinely inspired, and therefore held 
the words of Scripture to be, not the words of men, but the words 
of God. It is the Spirit of God who speaks by the mouth of the 
sacred authors; and the prophets in writing hold a special position 
which excludes the idea of any common and human mistakes (en 
pneumati, Matt. xxu. 43). In this respect King David, considered 
as the author of all the psalms (Acts iv. 25; Heb. iv. 7), shared 
in the privilege of the prophets (Acts 1. 30); and in consequence 
of the liturgical use made of these sacred songs by the synagogue, 
the book of which he was supposed to be the author shared the 
honors rendered to the two parts of Scripture which were used for 
the public reading (Luke xxiv. 44). But above all, by studying 
the exegetical methods of the Jewish doctors and the Apostles, .. . 
we come to the conviction that the notion of inspiration then in- 
cluded all the elements of excellence and of absoluteness which 
have been given to it in later definitions.? 

it is true that Christ and his Apostles do not anywhere refer to 
the Jewish sacred writings as the “Old Testament,” in the sense 
which we now attach to that title, but that the “Scriptures,” as 
they often called it, or “the law, and the prophets, and the writ- 
ings,” were composed of the same books, and no others, may be 
regarded as critically sound. Ryle in his recent work on the canon 
is of this opinion.* More or less distinct allusions to Jewish 
sacred books are found in Ecclesiasticus (B.C. 190-170), and par- 

* Reuss, History of the Canon of Holy Scripture, pp. 4, 5. 

2 Reuss, History of the Canon of Holy Scripture, pp. 12, 13. 

3 He says: No historical writings, it seems, belonged to it [the Old Tes- 
tament] which were deemed to have been composed later than the reign 
of Ahasuerus. The mention of this particular line seems to have been 
made expressly with reference to the book of Esther, in which alone the 
Artaxerxes of Josephus (the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther) figures. 
Thus we learn that a popularly accepted test, that of date of composition, 


however erroneously applied, determined the question of canonicity. In 
the first century, A.D., the impression prevailed that the books of the 
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ticularly in the writings of Philo and Josephus, contemporaries 
of the Apostles. The well known words of the last mentioned 
writer, on this subject, are as follows: 

“We have not a countless number of books, discordant and 
arrayed against one another, but only twenty-two, which contain 
the history of the whole past time, and which are generally believed 
to be divine. Of these, five belong to Moses, and contain both the 
laws and the history of the generations of men until death. This 
period covers only a little less than three thousand years. But 
from the death of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, king of the 
Persians after Xerxes, the prophets who succeeded | Moses| recorded 
the events of their time in thirteen books. The four remaining 
books contain hymns in praise of God, and precepts most useful for 
the life of man. But from the reign of Artaxerxes to our time, 
the events which have occurred have been preserved in’ writing, 
but the records have not been deemed worthy of the same credit, 
because there was no exact succession of prophets. But what faith 
we place in our Scriptures is seen from our conduct. No one has 


canon were all ancient, that none were more recent than Ahasuerus, and 
that all had long been regarded as canonical. The same limit of date, al- 
though not so clearly applied to the poetical books, was, in all probability, 
intended to apply equally to them, since they combined with the books 
ef the prophets to throw light upon the same range of history. That such 
a standard of canonicity as that of antiquity should be asserted, crude as 
it is, ought to be sfficient to convince us that the limits of the canon had 
for a long time been undisturbed. The Canon of the Old Testament, p. 
174. 

The following interesting testimony may be added: The Apocryphal 
books never had a place in the Palestinian canon. The position which 
they obtained among Christians after the second century was due to the 
prevalent ignorance of Hebrew and, as a consequence, to the ignorance or 
the true limits of that Jewish Bible which the Apostles had sanctioned. 
Defective acquaintance with the Hebrew tradition and with the Palestin- 
jan canon is answerable, in the main, for the additions which were made 
in the Greek Bible and in the versions derived from it. When once addi- 
tional books were accepted in the list of the LXX., the enormous influ- 
ence of that version caused them to be regarded with a veneration which 
only the more learned men in the Church could keep distinguished from 
that which was due to the inspired and holy writings of the Hebrew canon 
of Scripture, and to them alone, as the Bible of the Jewish Church on 
which our Savior set the seal of his authority. Ibid., p. 220. 
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dared to add to them, or to take away from them, or to alter them. 

‘It is implanted in the minds of all Jews from their birth to regard 
them as the commands of God, and to abide in them, and, if need 
be, gladly die for them.” * 

Ii is reasonably certain, in the estimation of all scholars that the 
twenty-two books here referred to by Josephus are the thirty-nine 
of our Old Testament. Judges and Ruth were reckoned as one 
book, as were also the Lamentations of Jeremiah and his Prophecies. 
The twelve Minor Prophets were regarded as one book, or roll; 
the two Samuels were also counted as one, and the two Kings, and 
the two Chronicles, thus making the twenty-two equivalent to the 
thirty-nine of our modern Hebrew Bibles. 

As it is scarcely possible that any change in the Old Testament 
canon could have occurred from the time of our Savior and his 
Apostles to that in which Josephus wrote, so neither is it supposable 
that it could have been changed between the time of Josephus 
and that of Melito, bishop of Sardis, an interval of hardly a hun- 
dred years. Melito was a pagan convert, and went into Judea to 
satisfy himself in regard to the canon of the Old Testament. From 
the catalogue of the Old Testament books which he left us, it 
appears that the list was the same then as it is in our Hebrew 
Bibles. He, however, as was then customary, reckons Jeremiah and. 
Lementations as one and Ezra and Nehemiah as one. His only 
omission is the book of Esther, which, however, is regarded as 
accidental.? 

From such evidence as we have briefly sketched, we may regard 
it as certain that the expressions “The Scripture,’ “The law, the 
prephets, and the writings,” ete., as used by our Savior and his 
Apostles, designated the same Old Testament as we are familiar 
with; and that this testimony of Christ and the Apostles would 
at once settle the question of the canonicity of these books in the 
estimation of the primitive Christians. 

2. As to the New Testament. It was perhaps ten or fifteen years 
after the ascension of Christ before anything was written concerning 
his earthly work and teaching, or at least before any one of the 
books composing our New Testament was written. During these 


* Against Apion, Book i. 8. 7 Eusebius, Book iv., ch. 26. 
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years the Christians depended upon what they recollected of him 
and his teachings, and upon the oral utterance of those who had 
been the most intimate companions of his public ministry. Per- 
haps, however, during this interval one or more Christians wrote 
down memoranda (Logia) of the precious words which they had 
heard from the lips of their beloved Teacher and Lord, and of the 
wondrous deeds of mercy which they had seen him perform. It 
would have been quite natural for them to do this, though in mak- 
ing the supposition that they did do it, it must always be borne in 
mind that the ability to write, among the earliest Christians, and 
the facility for writing and publishing, were far from being so 
cemmon in those days as they are in these. The Church in those 
days probably did not suspect that the Church in subsequent ages 
would have what we call the New Testament, made up of letters 
and pamphlets which a few inspired men were quietly writing 
from time to time during those early years. Nor do we know of 
any reason why we should believe that those inspired writers them- 
selves knew that their letters would one day be collected together, 
aid constitute the New Testament of the Church for all subsequent 
ages. Each one wrote primarily for his day, Paul for the churches 
which he founded, Matthew and James for the Jews, and others 
in like manner, under the pressure of exigencies existing in their 
own. day and locality; but, perhaps without themselves being aware 
of it, the Holy Spirit was prompting them to write things that 
would be of inestimable value to the Church for all time. 

The question concerning the chronological order of these writings 
cannot be determined with certainty from the extant manuscripts, 
ner from any other known source of information, nor is it a mat- 
ter of great importance that it should be. But that copies of them 
were rapidly multiplied, and that they rapidly attained an extensive 
circulation, is evident enough from the citations from them con- 
tained in the extant writings of the apostolic fathers and their 
inimediate successors. These fathers lived in parts of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, widely separated from one another; in Rome, Gaul, 
Egypt, Syria, Carthage, ete.; and by none of them were the writ- 
ings of the Apostles and Evangelists placed on the low level of 
other writings. On the contrary, they were carefully discriminated 
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therefrom, and in the case of most of them, including even the 
very brief epistles of Jude and John, this was done from the be- 
ginning. The twenty-seven books became canonical, thus con- 
stituting the “Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament,” not by 
conciliar action, but simply by the common consent of the primitive 
Christians. The testimony of the Muratorian Canon and the Syriac 
Version shows that by the close of the second century every one 
of the books of our present New Testament was, by the general 
consent, regarded as of canonical authority, though it does not 
show that each of these books was in circulation in every part of 
the Church. The action of the Councils of the Church in reference 
to them simply amounted to a formal expression of assent to the 
already existing judgment of the great body of the Church. No 
council ever thought of imposing upon the Church any book as 
canonical which the Church had not already by common consent 
pronounced to be canonical. It is false, therefore, to say that the 
Church of to-day accepts the New Testament on the concillary 
authority of the primitive Church. On the contrary, the Church 
of to-day simply acquiesces, voluntarily, in the testimony of the 
primitive Church; and it does it because it very properly regards 
that testimony on certain historical points as better than its own. 

The Church in any age certainly has the right to decide anew 
and for itself, the question, “What books shall constitute canonical 
Scripture?” and, in addressing itself to this question, it would 
have the right to appeal to such evidence as it. might deem to be, 
in greater or less degree, satisfactory. It is, of course, antecedently 
probable that the evidence adduced by the Church-in any generation 
would be, in the main, essentially the same evidence as that which 
was satisfactory to the Church in any former age. And this would 
be true, not chiefly because “that which is gray with years to man 
is godlike;” not simply because of a slavish and unintellisent ad- 
herence to tradition, but chiefly because the Bible, no matter in 
what age it speaks or in what tongue, addresses essentiallly the 
same audience. In the beginning the only “New Testament” the 
Christians had was the oral utterance of the Apostles, those who 
had been with Christ,-and who spoke their recollections and their 
interpretations of his teachings as they were moved by the Spirit 
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whom he promised. Nor was it a mere assumption on the part 
of the Christians that the Apostles were thus moved. On ihe con- 
trary, the evidence was of a several fold character: 1. The weighty 
reasons they had for believing that the Christ whom the Apostles 
preached had really risen from the dead. This being accepted as 
a fact proved, it would of course follow that this Christ was what 
he pretended to be, and hence all his teachings and promises would 
be regarded as reliable. 2.'The miracles which these Apostles them- 
selves wrought: they were matters about which there was neither 
secrecy nor mystery, so far as the outward facts were concerned. 
These miracles, in connection with the circumstances which accom- 
panied them, would in the aggregate constitute indisputable evi- 
dence that the truth of what these Apostles said was witnessed by 
the testimony of God himself, for God would not. give power to 
impostors to work miracles. 3. The effect of the teaching upon the 
character and lives of the Apostles, and of those who accepted them. 
It made them better men, engendering in them noble traits that 
were utterly absent in the lives and characters of others. This 
would of course be a matter of easy observation, for it was only 
the fruit of the tree testifying as to the character of the tree. The 
adaptation of the teaching to the wants of men. It was what 
they needed. Those who ate of this “bread” did not hunger again. 
They had no desire for any other; they felt no more any impulse 
to ask, ‘“What shall I do to be saved?” 

The evidences, which we group under these three heads, would 
of course remain intact when the substance of this teaching was put 
by the Apostles into written messages; and hence these writings 
would at once be differentiated from the writings of others, just as 
the oral teachings had been set apart from the oral teachings of 
others. No writings would have the weight of the writings of the 
Apostles and of those who wrote under their immediate direction. 
Luke, for example, was not an Apostle, and the primitive Christians 
could neither prove nor assume that he was inspired of God. 
They could not prove it, for inspiration was an inward matter 
which could not be reached by outward observation; they could not 
assume it, for this would have been to let down a gap through which 
even wolves in sheeps’ clothing might have gained admittance into 
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the list of sacred books. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts could be en- 
rolled, therefore, only on the ground that they were written under 
' the direction of an Apostle, and were faithful transcripts of an 
Apostle’s teachings. So with the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. If we believe that Milton wrote Paradise Lost, 
we believe it because his contemporaries and immediate successors 
say that he wrote it. We admit that they knew more about it than 
we can possibly know. In lke manner we accept the apostolic 
authorship of the books of the New Testament on the testimony of 
their contemporaries and immediate successors. We accept their 
canonicity on the grounds of the same testimony. Nor does this 
require us to suppose, either that we have all the writings of the 
Apostles, or that the primitive Church discriminated between one 
writing of an Apostle and another by the same or a different Apostle. 
It is not improbable that some, perhaps many, of the apostolic 
writings were destroyed during the persecutions. The emperor 
Diocletian required the Christians to deliver all their sacred books 
to the magistrates of the empire to be burned, and it is probable 
that during the long and ferocious persecution which followed, 
some of the apostolic writings were actually destroyed. 

Apostolic authorship, then, was the chief test of canonicity, in 
the estimation of the primitive Church; and we of these later 
centuries can well afford to acquiesce in the results of this test. 
That these twenty-seven books are equally valuable no one would 
think for a moment of affirming; and neither would any one think 
of affirming that there is anything in the contents or subject-matter 
_ of a single one of the twenty-seven that renders it unworthy of a 

place in the list. Not one of them is out of harmony with a proper 
conception of the organic function of Scripture, or with the scope 
cf the Bible as a whole; each one serves a purpose in the literature 
of revelation; each one, as is obvious to any intelligent reader, is 
“profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness.” This is the indisputable subjective 
evidence that the judgment of the primitive Church in regard to 
their authorship, and canonicity, was right. Each one testifies of 
Christ and points to him as the light and life of men. The raison 
@étre of each and of the whole is the Spirit of Jesus. 
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Says the Westminster Confession: “We may be moved and in- 
duced by the testimony of the Church to an high and reverent 
esteem for the Holy Scriptures; and the heavenliness of the matter, 
the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of 
all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the whole way of salvation, 
the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection 
thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself 
to be the word of God; yet notwithstanding, our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the word in our hearts.” * ‘This is the common Protestant 
doctrine, at least as set forth in the creeds and in the writings of 
Calvin, Luther, and other Reformers. But the last sentence must 
not be so construed as to teach that the right of any given book to 
a place in the canon depends upon the witness of the Holy Spirit 
to that effect in the consciousness of the believer. It does not 
depend upon such testimony of the Spirit, not at least when the 
question of canonicity and the question of authorship are made 
practically one and the same question. “The Divine Spirit,” as 
Dr. Shedd truly observes, “does not inform any man, or class of 
men, who composed the book of Chronicles or of Joshua.” He gives 
us no immediate information whatever upon the historic origin of 
a book, but leaves this to be settled chiefly by historical testimony; 
“and from the nature of the case, by the testimony of the earlier 
generations rather than the later.” * The Church is not older than 
revelation, but it is older than the canon of Scripture; and, mutatis 
mutandis, the Church of any post-apostolic age must apply to any 
book applying for a place in the canon the same test that was pre- 
scribed by Moses of old: “And if thou say in thine heart, How 
shall we know the word which the Lorp hath not spoken? When 
a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lorp, if the thing follow not, 


™Ch.i.5. ? Dogmatic Theology, i., p. 143. 
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nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lorp hath not spoken, 
but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously.”* That is, he 
was really no prophet. Apart from its prophetic or apostolic 
authorship, any applicant for a place in the canon pleads its own 
cause, and stands on its own merits. The Church is the party 
addressed; it receives the message which the book brings, and if it 
accepts it as of divine authority, debate is ended as to the position 
of the Church in relation to that message. It cannot be said that 
the Church is infallible in its judgment as to the canonicity of any 
book; but in the very act of accepting it as canonical it places that 
book above itself; it becomes to the Church the Voice of God, and 
there is no such other voice, the voice of the Church itself not 
excepted. Contrary to that school of Anglicanism represented by 
Pearson, Field, Hammond, and others, we hold that no creed, no 
law, no decree, of the Church is “irrevocable, irreformable, never 
to be altered.” The Church is neither superior to the Bible nor 
co-ordinate with it; its relation to it is one of subordination. 
To say that a living Church is more than a dead Bible, is to affirm 
a meaningless proposition, for, apart from the Bible, there can be 
no Church. The Church is alive only as it derives life from the 
Bible, though it is conceivable, of course, that it may have the 
Bible in its possession and yet not have it in its veins, or be in 
any vital contact with it. In quickening the Church the Holy 
Spirit does not, as a rule at least, ignore the Scripture. The 
Church “is the Bible and something more,” only as the human 
body is the heart and something more; and to say that a live 
body is better than a dead heart is to say that which is valueless. 
The famous dictum of Chillingworth, “The Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the religion of Protestants,’ ® comes nearer being the 
dictum of Evangelical Protestantism, for however much stress it 
lays upon the value of a vital church, whenever in creed or decretal 
there is discovered a conflict with Scripture, the Church must yield. 


* Deut. xviii. 21, 22. 2 Works (Oxford edition), ii., p. 410. 
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As at least some of the canonical books of Scripture are essential 
to the perpetuity of the Church, so also are the Scriptures and 
Christianity inseparable. But, in order that we may determine 
more closely the nature of this relationship, we must consider, at 
least briefly, the question, What is Christianity? There is more 
than one answer, and hence more than one view in regard to the 
Bible’s relation to it. 

1. Christianity and the Church, it is held, are identical. What. 
constitutes the one constitutes the ohter. Whatever is outside of 
the pale of the one is outside of the pale of the other. This is the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, and the relation of the 
Bible to it, as we have seen, is one of subordination. Only that is 
Scripture which Christianity, or the Church, declares to be so. 

2. A second view is this: “Christianity, like every other religion, 
consists essentially in a state of man’s inner consciousness, which 
develops itself into a system of thought and activity, only in a com- 
munity of awakened minds. It is the human-divine life of Christ, 
communicated to us as the hfe of Adam was communicated to his. 
descendants.” This is the view of Morell as presented in his 
Philosophy of Religion, and of UNmann and others of the mystical 
school of Schleiermacher in Germany. According to this view the 
Bible, whether the Old or the New Testament, is simply the out- 
growth of the element of divine life which was in man from the 
beginning, and to which Christ in the flesh simply gave new im- 
petus. The function of the Bible is purely spiritual, according to 
this theory of Christianity, its only service being to reproduce in 
us that subjective state, that excitement and elevation of religious. 
life of which the Bible itself was originally the outgrowth. We 
may easily see that this view leads logically to the displacement of 
Scripture; for this subjective state, this elevation of religious life, 
being once reproduced in us, we, for the time being at least, no 
longer need the Scripture. We are a law unto ourselves for the 
time being, and need no other. The Bible in its relation to Chris- 
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tianity is only a means of grace, according to this view, whereas, 
we hold that it is more than that. 

3. Or, Christianity may be regarded as a system of doctrines, plus 
a life in accordance with those doctrines, and which grows out of 
them as a tree grows out of the soil which is adapted to it, and 
which the soil cannot fail to produce when the proper conditions 
are met. It is the true answer to the question, “What think ye of 
Christ?” and the life which is in accordance with the right answer. 
Christianity is in its essence the doctrine concerning Christ and his 
work, and the justification, regeneration, and sanctification of the 
individual heart and hfe, which come therefrom. There are two 
prominent and important “therefore’s” in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans; the one is in ch. v. 1, and the other in ch. xii. 1, and both 
introduce us to subjective and practical aspects of Christianity, and 
both refer us back to the announcement and exposition of doctrine, 
the substance of which is, “The gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, etc., to every one that believeth.” We speak of certain 
doctrines as being fundamental doctrines of Christianity, not be- 
cause they are extraneous to Christianity, but because they are 
essential ingredients of it. Without them there could be no Chris- 
tianity. The very name implies that the doctrine concerning the 
person and work of Christ is central, and that it distinguishes Chris- 
tianity from all the forms of heathenism. The doctrine of Christ 
and his work implies that of the Trinity, and all the other essential 
doctrines of the Christian system. 

This theory of Christianity, thus briefly presented, may be re- 
garded as essentially the view of Evangelical Protestantism. If we 
should express it in terms of the old Reformers it would be briefly: 
Christianity equals the Bible, plus justification by grace through 
faith in Christ. Or, in other words, the canon of Holy Scripture 
was regarded by the Reformers as the formal principle of Chris- 
tianity, while justification by faith was regarded as its material 
principle. The former was emphasized by the Reformed wing of 
the early Protestantism, the latter by the Lutheran. Neither 
denied the other, the one simply affirming that there must be faith, 
and the other that there must be a rule of faith, that is, a dogma, 
which dogma can be found alone in Holy Scripture. Hence, 
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according to their view, the relation which the Bible holds to 
Christianity is twofold. In the first place, it is a part of Chris- 
tianity; 1t contains the faith, or system of doctrine, which is to be 
transmuted into life; objective Christianity, in other words, be- 
comes subjective through the work of the Holy Spirit. In the 
second place, the Bible is a means of grace, ever stimulating the 
new life to further stages of growth, building the Christian up more 
and more in his most holy faith. It is the spiritual and devotional 
use of the Bible, which is unto edification. It is that value which 
the Scripture may have for any Christian, apart from his ability, 
or want of ability, to formulate its doctrines. Through the Bible 
the Spirit helps his infirmities in prayer and praise. 


TV. 
ALLEGED ERRORS IN SCRIPTURE. 


Holding, as we do, that the Bible is infallible, and the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and morals, what shall we say of the alleged 
errors in Scripture? On this subject there is no essential difference 
among Protestants of the several Evangelical schools. Both con- 
servatives and liberals admit the facts, the only difference between 
them being in regard to their explanation and significance. These 
facts though numerous in detail, may be reduced to three general 
classes. 1. Statements in one part of Scripture which appear to be 
contradicted by statements in another part of Scripture, whether 
by the same or a different author. A familiar instance is 2 Kings 
vill. 26, wherein it is said that “Ahaziah was two and twenty years 
old when he began to reign;” whereas, in 2 Chron. xxii. 2, he is 
said to have been “forty and two years old when he began to reign.” 
2. Statements which appear to be contradicted by the nature of the 
case, or by its palpable intrinsic impossibility. 1 Sam. vi. 19, may 
be adduced as an instance. Even the most conservative critics 
regard the number 50,070 here as an error, partly on account of 
the enormity of the punishment and partly on account of the im- 
probability of so large a population in Beth-shemesh, to say nothing 
of the differences of reading in the ancient versions and manu- 
scripts. 38. Statements which appear to be contradicted by the 
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well-known facts of history or science, as for example, that the 
sun and moon stood still at the command of Joshua, or that the 
heaven and the earth and all things in them were created in six 
days. 

In regard to the first and second classes of these so-called 
errors, we may remark: (1) That nobody can ever prove that 
they existed in the original autographs, and nobody pretends to 
say that any existing translation, or any existing copy of the Hebrew 
or Greek Scriptures is inspired, except in so far as it is a faithful 
and correct transcript of the original autographs. (2) That even if 
it be admitted: that these supposed erroneous statements occurred 
in the original autographs, such circumstance need not be regarded 
as a reflection upon the inspiration of the writer. The original 
historians, such as the writers of the books of Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, obtained their historical facts from the state 
archives, or other public sources of information, and they were 
not inspired to do otherwise than take these statements as they 
found them. In Num. xxi. 14, 15, there is a quotation from 
a book long since lost and of unknown authorship; in 2 Chron. 
xin. 22, the author refers his readers for further information 
concerning the acts of Abijah to the unknown commentary 
of the unknown prophet Iddo. In Chron. xxix. 29, reter- 
ence is made to the histories of Nathan and Gad, concerning 
which nothing is now known. If the unknown writers of the 
canonical historical books were inspired, as indeed they were, we 
have no reason for believing that they were inspired to correct the 
historical sources from which they obtained their facts; on the 
contrary, the sources are evidently referred to as if they were re- 
lable. To say that the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, were 
“made up in part, by their respective authors, from extracts made 
from state decuments in the archives of Babylonia and Persia, is 
to cast no stigma on the canonical rights and authority of these 
books. Matthew and Luke wrote the genealogies of Jesus as they 
found them in the Jewish registers, and in copying them they 
modified them to meet their purpose, or copied also their errors, if 
any were in them. This fact did not invalidate them in the least, 
in the estimation of the Jews, nor should it do so with us. The 
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genealogical tables of the Jews, as every one having any acquaint- 
ance with the subject knows, were drawn up artificially. That 
of our Lord by Matthew is an illustration. It is divided into 
periods, exactly fourteen names being assigned to each. “But it 
would be a great error,” as Dr. Shedd rightly says, “to infer that 
Matthew intended to teach that there were exactly fourteen gener- 
ations, no more and no less, in each of these periods, and should 
calculate the time [from Abraham to Christ] accordingly. It 
seems that Matthew modified the record which he used so as to 
adapt it to the periods of fourteen generations each. In any event 
only an approximation was intended by the writer himself, and 
the Holy Spirit which guided him.” * If the Holy Spirit inspired 
Stephen to say that the Hebrews were in bondage four hundred 
years (Acts vu. 6); and inspired Paul to say four hundred and 
thirty (Gal. i. 17), what of it? That faith is neither intelligent 
nor otherwise worthy of any one, which demands a literal and 
mechanical exactness in such matters. An error is that which 
misleads; but there is no inexactness in the Bible that in any serious 
or important sense whatever, can mislead any one. And even if 
the minute inexactnesses which are to be found in the corrected 
Hebrew and Greek texts of the Scriptures, are also admitted to 
have been in the original autographs, it is thereby only so much 
the better for our argument; for mathematical exactness of state- 
ment on the part of one or more witnesses is not an evidence of 
the absence of error. As a matter of fact, both of two apparently 
contradictory statements may be true. 

In regard to the third class of so-called errors above mentioned, 
viz., statements which appear to be contradicted by the well-known 
facts of science or of extra biblical history, it may be said: (1) That 
it is not the object of the Bible, either as a whole or in its ° 
separate books, to teach either secular history or secular science; 
and that neither the Bible nor any other book can be fairly con- 
strued when taken out of harmony with the object which it has in 
view. Bancroft’s History of the United States is not invalidated 
because it states the sun’s distance from the earth as ninety-five 
millions of miles, whereas it is in reality several millions of miles 
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less than that. The Scriptures principally teach what man is to 
believe concerning God, human duty, and the way of salvation. Its 
domain is God’s purpose of redemption, and his method of accom- 
plishing it. Only in subserviency to this, does it teach secular and 
scientific truth; and in subserviency to this, it speaks in the language 
of the every-day life of the times in which it was written. (2) An- 
other circumstance which should be borne in mind in considering 
this third class of so-called errors is this: The Holy Spirit in 
communicating truth to the leaders of God’s ancient people, such 
as Moses, David, Isaiah, and the rest, wrought in harmony with 
the science and civilization of the times in which they lived. If 
the kidneys or reins were regarded then as the seat of moral life 
in some such sense as the heart is regarded now, the psalmist would 
naturally be inspired to say, “Try my reins” as well as “try my 
heart.” If Moses was directed to tolerate such institutions as 
polygamy, divorce, slavery, mitigating rather than abolishing them, 
the Bible is not to be regarded on this account as teaching a lax 
or otherwise erroneous morality. It must be regarded simply as 
speaking through the civilization of the time, and as speaking so 
much of the truth as could then be received. The Bible nowhere 
says that polygamy or slavery is right. It did say, even in the 
darkest period of the history of God’s ancient people, that it greatly 
needed to be mitigated; and this was true without the shadow of 
error. It did not say the whole truth at. one and the same time, 
for the very obvious reason that there was no human vessel capable 
of holding it. Even in the New Testament times the Church, 
including the Apostles themselves, was not. sufficiently developed 
and freed from its environment, to be able to receive the whole 
truth. 

The Bible may be compared to the Christ, whom it reveals. 
It is theanthropic. It is human and it is divine. If we should 
behold Christ in Gethsemane, wearied and sorrowing, we could 
scarcely recognize in him the Son of God; if we should behold 
him on Hermon, clothed in transfiguring glory, we could scarcely 
think of him as the Son of man. But he is the same Christ every- 
where. The Bible is the word of God become flesh; it is veiled in 
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the human form; and as such it necessarily has the limitations of 
flesh. It is truth viewed not in itself, but as reflected in a mirror; 
we see it in a glass darkly. It must needs call God “spirit,” 
whereas spirit is only breath, or air, and God is not that. View 
the Bible, as some have done, only in the imperfections of its human 
form and nature, and we can scarcely think of it as truly divine. 
But view it in its effects upon the world, upon the heart and life 
of the individual and of society, and we can scarcely think of it as 
human. Surely never man spoke as it speaks. “It presents the 
only true universal, and absolute religion of God, both in its pre- 
paratory process or growth under the dispensation of the law and 
the promise, and in its completion under the dispensation of the 
gospel; a religion which is intended ultimately to displace all the 
religions of the world. It speaks to us as immortal beings on the 
highest, noblest, and most important themes which can challenge 
our attention, and with an authority that is absolutely irresistible 
and overwhelming. It can instruct, edify, warn, terrify, appease, 
cheer, and encourage, as no other book. It seizes man in the 
hidden depths of his intellectual and moral constitution, and goes 
to the quick of the soul to that mysterious point where it is con- 
nected with the unseen world and with the great Father of spirits. 
It acts like an all-penetrating and all-transforming leaven upon 
every faculty of the mind and every emotion of the heart. It en- 
riches the memory; it elevates the reason; it enlivens the imagina- 
tion; it directs the judgment; it moves the affections; it controls 
the passions; it quickens the conscience; it strengthens the will; 
it kindles the sacred flame of faith, hope and charity; it purifies, 
ennobles, sanctifies, the whole man, and brings him into living 
union with God. It cannot only enlighten, reform, and improve, 
but regenerate and create anew, and produce effects which lie far 
beyond the power of human genius. It has light for the blind, 
strength for the weak, food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty. 
It has a counsel in precept or example for every relation in life, 
a comfort for every sorrow, a balm for every wound. Of all the 
books in the world, the Bible is the only one of which we never 
tire, but which we admire and love more in proportion as we use it. 
Like the diamond, it casts its luster in every direction; like a torch, 
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the more it is shaken, the more it shines; like a healing herb, the 
harder it is pressed, the sweeter its fragrance.”? In view of such 
abounding and obvious excellencies as these here depicted, to dis- 
cuss the “errors” of Scripture is as if one were seeing only the 
infinitesimal specks of sand in Gibraltar. And yet, if there be one 
to whose faith its “words” offer an impediment, he may still be- 
lieve the Bible, at least for its “works’ ” sake. 


t Schaff, Preface to the American edition of Lange’s Matthew. 
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CHAPTER. DY. 
THE UNITY OF SCRIPTURE. 
i 
HISTORICAL. 


1. The Ancient Doctrine. The question of the relation of the 
two Testaments involves the question of the relation of the Church 
under the two dispensations respectively. ‘To admit the unity of 
the two Testainents is to admit the essential identity of the Church 
under the old with the Church under the new, and that the mode 
of salvation under the two dispensations was the same. To affirm 
the latter is also to affirm the two former propositions. The 
affirmation of all three of these has, for the most part, been the 
belief of the Christian Church from the earliest ages. The belief 
has its roots in the teaching of Christ himself, who said of the 
Old Testament, that it was the Scripture which testified of him. 
It derived its significance as Holy Scripture from the fact that it 
did thus testify of him. The Apostle Paul, who stood at the 
farthest remove from Judaism as interpreted and formulated in 
his day, was in most harmonious touch with the true spirit of Old 
Testament teaching. The fire which he offered on the altar was 
in no instance “strange fire,” and he so declared over and over again. 
The arguments which he employed in support of his gospel were 
often drawn from the Old Testament, which is only another way 
of saying that his gospel, instead of being something radically new, 
was only the plant that sprung from Jesse’s roots. 

The ancient Ebionites, however, exaggerated the Old Testament 
to the extreme disparagement of the New, while the Manichezans, 
on the contrary, wholly rejected the Old. The Alexandrian school, 
by an allegorizing exegesis, asserted too close an identity between 
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the New and the Old. The motto of Augustine was in the main 
the belief of the ancient Christian Church—Novum Testamentum 
in vetere latet, vetus Testamentum in novo patet. The New Testa- 
ment is veiled in the Old, the Old is unveiled in the New, a way 
of putting it, however, which does not adequately express the truth. 

®. Lhe Doctrine cf the Reformers. The Reformers taught that 
the Church began in Paradise and continued through all time. 
But by Luther, and others, the unity between the Testaments was 
conceived of as a doctrinal identity, or harmony, rather than as the 
unity produced by a gradual advancing process of development. 
Calvin, on the other hand, emphasizes it in both aspects. He dis- 
cusses at length the “similarity” and difference of the two Testa- 
ments in his Institutes:* “Lf readily admit,” says he, “the dif- 
ferences which are mentioned in the Scripture, but I maintain that 
they derogate nothing from the unity already established [in the 
preceding chapter]. ... I assert, and engage to prove, that all 
these are such as pertain rather to the mode of administration than 
to the substance. In this view they will not prevent the promises 
of the Old and New Testaments from remaining the same, and the 
promises of both Testaments from having in Christ the same 
foundation. . . . Therefore the Lord kept them under this tuition 
[of the young heir referred to in Gal. iv.], that he might give them 
the spiritual promises, not open and unconcealed, but veiled under 
terrestrial figures. . . . It is a proof, therefore, of the constancy of 
God that he has delivered the same doctrine in all ages, and per- 
severes in requiring the same worship of his name which he com- 
manded from the beginning. By changing the external form and 
mode he has discovered no instability in himself, but has so far 
accommodated himself to the capacity of men, which is various 
and unstable.” 

Luther in his preface to the Old Testament says: “Here shalt 
thou find the swaddling clothes and the manger in which Christ les. 
Poor and of little value are the swaddling clothes, but dear is the 
Christ, the treasure which lies in them. . . . Moses is the fountain 
of all wisdom and understanding, out of which welled all that was 
known and told by all the prophets. The New Testament also 
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flows from it and is grounded therein. If thou wilt interpret [the 
Old Testament| well and surely, take Christ for thee; for he is 
the man to whom all refers. So, then, in the high priest Aaron 
see no one but Christ alone.” And in his Galatians (iv. 2) he says: 
“Christ came in the spirit of the Old Testament fathers before he 
appeared in the flesh, . . . and [they] were saved by him just-as 
we are. Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
And Melanchthon: “There is one perpetual Church of God from 
the promulgation of the promise after the fall of Adam, and the 
doctrines of it were always the same, though the manner of embody- 
ing and propagating them varied.” 

The Bible can never be rightly studied and interpreted unless 
the two Testaments are comprehended in their unity and harmony. 
If the Old Testament is in the New in fulfillment, the New is in 
the Old in promise. There is force in the thought of Archbishop 
Trench, that “in a just and reasonable sense all the Old Testament 
is prophetic; that the subtle threads of prophecy are woven through 
every part of the texture, not separable from thence without rending 
and destroying the whole;”’ and the prophecy which the Old Testa- 
ment even in its entirety was always uttering, directly or indirectly, 
in one form or another, was the prophecy of the Christ. who should 
come, and of the redemption which should be wrought through 
him. If the Church should cease to appreciate the Old Testament 
as an essential part of its Holy Scripture, the probability is that 
not very long thereafter it would cease to appreciate the New. 

But while it is indeed true that the faith of the Old Testament 
saints in the coming Savior is essentially one with our faith in the 
Savior who has come, it must be borne in mind that it is only 
essentially so. Theirs is a faith in the Divine purpose of redemp- 
tion rather than a well defined knowledge as to the manner in 
which this redemption was to be achieved. Protestant writers, 
of undoubted loyalty to the Old Testament Scriptures, have not 
failed to call attention to the fact that Luther’s rules, just stated, 
in regard to finding the personal Christ everywhere in the Old 
Testament, is liable to grave abuses, at least if the Old Testament 
Scriptures are to be looked upon from the point of view of the times 
in which they were written and of the people to whom they were 
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first addressed. We may see Christ where they saw him not, for 
we read by means of a light which is reflected backward. When 
Luther reads the developed doctrines of the New Testament, or of 
the Reformation period, in passages written many hundreds of years 
before the Christian era, he must be understood as reading for him- 
self, and not as those read for whom these passages were primarily 
written.* 

In order, therefore, that we may the more adequately appreciate 
the important fact of the unity of the Scriptures, it is necessary 
that we should consider the relation of contrast in which the two 
Testaments stand to each other. 


Ve 
THE RELATION OF CONTRAST. 


The Old Testament is largely a historical book, embracing many 
nations within the scope of its vision and giving a running chronicle 
of the world and its peoples over a period of more than three 
thousand years. It is concerned, however, chiefly with the train- 
ing of a single nation into the character of God’s people, and the 
training is effected largely by types and symbols, and complex 
ritual. ‘To such an extent, indeed, is this true, that Paul in con- 
trasting some of the phases of the Old with corresponding phases 
of the New, speaks of the former as darkness, and the latter as 
light; the one as bondage, the other as liberty; the one as shadow, 
the other as substance; the one as letter, the other as spirit; the 
one as elements or rudiments of the world, the other as a heavenly 
kingdom; the one, as dealing chiefly in external and carnal in- 
stitutions, was intended to be only temporary; the other, dealing 
chiefly in the spiritual aspects of salvation, rather than with forms 
and observances, was intended to be perpetual. The second, or 
New Testament, dispensation of the Church on earth is also the 
last one. 

Considered, then, as mere economies, the Old is far inferior to 
the New, and at the same time more elaborate and imposing. But 
he who considers either as a mere system of rules and regulations 
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fails to perceive its highest significance to us. Whatever the Old 
Testament economy may have been to the Old Testament Israel, 
it is something more than an economy to us. The Old Testament 
dispensation, and the Old Testament itself, are for us two different 
things. 

It is the province, in part, of the Old Testament to furnish us 
with a description of the Church as an organization, as it obtained 
in Old Testament times; but there is vastly more in it than the 
description of an obsolete economy. There is much in it that the 
contemporary Israelite did not regard as an essential part of that 
economy at all, and which indeed was not, and the Old Testament 
economy would have had no less value to the contemporary Israelite, 
had these things never been recorded. There is much general 
history, and special history, and inspired meditation, and prophecy, 
which, strictly speaking, are no part of the Mosaic economy, but 
which are none the less valuable. The Old Testament abounds in 
law, but he who in contrasting the Old with the New looks upon 
the former as mere law and the latter as mere antithetical gospel 
does injustice to both. 


KI. 
THE RELATIONCOER OPN IIT Y. 


1. The Redeeining Purpose. In the second place, the two Testa- 
ments bear to each other the relation of unity; not of absolute iden- 
tity, of course, but as essential parts of the same process; an identity 
like that which the roots of a tree have with that part which is 
above the ground, both being pervaded by the same vital element. 
The Bible, though made up of many books, is yet one book, of 
which the two Testaments may, in some sense, be called the two 
volumes. Each would be incomplete without the other, and each 
is essential to the right and thorough understanding of the other. 
The Old looks forward to the New; the New looks backward to the 
Old. Each is an inspired record of historical facts, doctrines, and 
precepts. Each not only contains the word of God, but each 
is the word of God. The Church in each is the same, and 
so are the doctrines, however veiled they may be in the one, 
however unveiled in the other. The same crimson thread runs 
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through both, and each is animated by the same breath. The 
central thought of the one is also the central thought of 
the other, viz., God’s purpose to redeem man, and the plan 
whereby he would do it. Many details are involved in the 
revelation and execution of this purpose; for the purpose pre- 
supposes a plan. Redemption implies a great deal; the death of 
the incarnate Son of God, and much more. It implies on the part 
of man a knowledge of God, and also of himself, his condition, his 
needs, his responsibility to God, his possibilities. 

Adam’s redemption was completed in himself, but that of his 
race was not. In Adam all, in some sense, sinned; but in him none 
were saved. As in Adam’s case, so also in the case of subsequent 
patriarchs to whom God revealed his purpose; all that was needful 
on their part was faith in the simple,and briefly expressed purpose. 
They had no knowledge of the details, and they could have no faith 
in the details. Even in the case of the so-called typical sacrifices, 
which were offered from the beginning, the faith was not in the 
sacrifice, nor in the act of sacrificing, but in the divine purpose to 
redeem in some way, even though unknown, which lay behind the 
sacrifice, and of which the sacrifice was a memorial and a token. 

Salvation has always been more than an individual affair; it is also 
an affair of the race. The Divine purpose to save could not be 
supernaturally revealed to every man, one by one, through the 
generations, as it was to Adam, Abraham, Moses, and other select- 
ed individuals. At any rate, if this be deemed a possible way, 
it was not the one which was actually employed, and hence we infer 
that it was not God’s plan. He teaches a few here and there 
through the old centuries, and these few under his direction teach 
the revealed purpose to many; and these to many more. The 
sacrifices, circumcision, and indeed everything which contributed 
to the make-up of what we may call the Old Testament Church, 
instead of being regarded as types in the usual sense of the term, 
should rather be regarded as memorials to the people of God’s simple 
purpose to redeem; just as the Lord’s Supper, and all that con- 
tributes to the make-up of the New Testament Church, may be 
regarded as memorials of the same fact. 

The additions made, from time to time, to the simple purpose 
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to redeem as originally revealed, are determined by circumstances 
as they arise, and by the details of the plan known only to God. 
But through the whole series of revelations, from Adam to the 
close of the New Testament period, “one increasing purpose runs.” 
The Old Testament may be regarded as in some sense the record of 
these revelations, or in other words, of how God was gradually un- 
folding and executing his purpose. The New Testament, on the 
other hand, is the record of later revelations and events looking 
to the same end, viz., the redemption of man. 

In the Old Testament times those to whom God made known his 
purpose and will were his Church, and it was used by him as the 
instrument, or means, of its own enlargement. So it was also in 
the New Testament times, the Church in the latter case, in so far 
as its external organism and doctrines are concerned, being only a 
new phase of the Church in the former. They were essentially the 
same doctrines and the same Church. Noah, or Abraham, or 
David, was saved in precisely the same way as Paul or Polycarp— 
that is, by faith in God’s revealed purpose. Neither the saints of 
the Old Testament, nor of the New, understood the mystery of God 
manifest in the flesh, however much more those of the latter may 
have known about it than those of the former. This simple re- 
vealed purpose, and faith in it, with all that faith implies, however 
vaguely understood, are all that are absolutely necessary to the 
salvation of any man, in the narrow sense of the term. And this 
simple purpose is definitely revealed in both Testaments. 

But salvation in the broader sense of the term, means something 
more than immunity from sin and punishment, whether in this 
world or the next. It means the reconstruction of the race, and of 
the earth, the reversal of sin and its consequences, the restoration, 
in Christ and through him, of all that man the individual and man 
the race had forfeited in Adam. More was needed, therefore, as 
the race multiplied, than the revelation of the mere purpose to 
redeem. Individual education and social education, a divine course 
of tuition, patient and continued through a long course of centuries, 
are needed; and hence the Old Testament is as it is, instead of being 
a single sentence, as Gen. iii. 15. It is conceivable that the whole 
Bible is not essential to the being of the Church, for there was a 
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time when the Church did not have it; but however this may be, 
it is certainly essential to the well-being of the Church. 

2. The Bible, the Revelation of this Purpose. But while, as we 
have said, the Bible is the record of revelation, it is also to us 
more than that; it is a revelation itself. We now know the purpose 
and will of God, just as truly, and more completely than any one 
generation of the Church in Bible times. We have the advantage 
of the accumulated tuition and experience of the Church in all the 
periods of revelation. Had no written revelation been furnished 
the Church, it would have been necessary in order to its continued 
well-being to constantly repeat in its actual life the contents of the 
revelation as we have it. Supernatural revelations and inspira- 
tions would have had to be continued through all the ages. The 
Bible then is not merely a historical record of certain events which 
took place, and of divine words which were spoken, from time to 
time through the ancient centuries; but it is a record made under 
Divine superintendence for the express benefit of the Church in all 
ages. And it is as truly a revelation to us as if its contents had 
been diyinely made known to us ab initio as they were to the ancient 
Church. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we study the records of the Israelites 
very imperfectly, whether in the Old or the New Testament—for 
the first Christians were Israelites—unless we keep in mind the his- 
torical and evangelical significance of this people as compared with 
the various contemporaneous heathen nations; and in order that we 
may do this, something more is necessary than simply to admit, as 
we study, that the Bible is, in some known or unknown sense, 1n- 
spired. It was indeed written “by holy men of old as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” and is, therefore, in an important sense 
the inspired record of God’s revelations. But is inspiration its most 
important and essential feature? Would the history of Greece or 
Rome, or the meditations of Aurelius, have been “Bible” had they 
been written by men inspired of God? It is especially necessary 
that we should, as we study, keep prominent in our thought the 
fact that both the New and the Old Testament peoples, were the 
chosen vehicles through which God would make himself known to 
all men, the human medium through which he would work out his 
purpose of human redemption. To this end the Greeks or Romans 
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were not the servant whom he chose, and hence no inspired history 
of them could ever have been Holy Seripture. 

In Genesis and the following books of the Old Testament, we 
study the same subject that we study in the New, only another part, 
a further movement toward the same end. Unless we keep this. 
fact in mind we can study neither Testament with the utmost ap- 
preciation and advantage, whether this advantage be considered in 
its relation to dogmatic theology or to the religious life. The Bible 
is not a mere collection of disconnected proof texts, marked off by 
the man who made the verses some hundreds of years ago. The 
connection is always exegetically important, and not infrequently 
the connection is the whole Scripture. The alpha must be known, 
not merely in its isolation, but also in its relation to the omega, the 
beginning in its relation to the end, the garden of Eden as it looks to 
the garden of Gethsemane and beyond. The story of Paradise lost. 
would have for us only a mournful interest if it were not followed 
by the later story of Paradise regained. When man out of Eden 
wended his solitary way, the east gate was his exit; his face was 
toward the sunrise, and thitherward has he moved from that day to 
this. The unwritten revelations, and then the written, are his 
guiding pillar of luminous cloud, and it is also his song which he 
sings by the sea, or by the rivers of captivity, or as he drags himself 
wearily through the desert. Israel’s history is the history of the 
race, and the spiritual history of every man is Israel’s history in 
epitome. The Bible is the inspired record of it, and hence the 
Bible is the universal book, and it is the only one that is. But the 
record of this movement of the human race and the human in- 
dividual toward the new Eden is at the same time the record of 
Ged’s fulfiliung promise of redemption through his Son Jesus. 
Christ; and as Rome is indirectly everywhere in Gibbon’s History, 
though not on every page, so is Christ, and the Divine purpose for 
which he stands, everywhere in the Old Testament, though not. 
explicitly in every verse or chapter. It is this which gives to it its 
highest significance as Holy Scripture, and in this consists its unity. 
The ages which it traverses, its human authors, its forms of style, 
its facts related, its subjects treated, are many, but its purpose 
is one. It is the history of one movement. It is from beginning 
to end the oratorio of Redemption. 


CANE RAG POUGH. OF THe SEVERAL ZOOKS, ABT 
Vi: 
CENTRAL THOUGHT OF THE SEVERAL BOOKS. 


1. Genesis. Of this record Genesis may be regarded as “Book 
First.” To read it, however, without knowing its central thought, 
and its relation both to its own times and to the books which follow 
it, and of its parts to one another, is to read it without knowing 
how to construe it, whether for dogmatic purposes or for the edifi- 
cation of Christian character and life. It is as if one should read 
in the first volume of Macaulay without knowing whether it is 
the history of England or of France. 

What, then, is the central thought of Genesis? Considered sim- 
ply as one of the little books of Israelitish history, its central 
thought is, “The origin of the Israelitish nation’”—that. is, the 
origin of the redemptive people. In this view the first eleven chap- 
ters are introductory to the following thirty-nine, wherein is briefly 
recorded the history of the four patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph. According to the ordinary chronology, the first eleven 
chapters cover a period of two thousand and eighty-three years, and 
the remaining thirty-nine a period of about two hundred and 
fifteen. The writer hastens on to his main purpose, delaying only 


so far as to trace the generations of Israel through the first man 


to God himself—the same God who created the heavens and the 
earth and all that is in them. 

But the history of the Israclitish nation is also the history. of 
redemption; and considered in this sense the central thought of 
Genesis is the central thought of the whole Bible, which is in sub- 
stance, “The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 
The writer knew that this was the significance of the book which 
he was writing, as compared with other histories extant in his day, 
though we are not required by any known evidence to suppose that 


he had a perfect and full understanding of this significance. Gene- 


sis, then, tells us (1) of the origin of “the seed of the woman,” this 
seed being, in the first place, man himself considered as still suscep- 
tible of redemption, and therefore as striving in some sense against 
sin; and in the second place, the people of God who at that time were 
the Israelitish nation; and in the third place, Christ pre-eminently, 
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who was the seed of the woman, who, needing no redemption him- 
self, should redeem his captive brethren. (2) It tells us next, how 
the conflict between this seed and the serpent came about, the 
temporary triumph of the serpent, and the sad story of Paradise 
lost. This is followed by a sketch of the further conflict and the 
process of bruising which immediately began, and is carried on so 
far as described in this book, down to the death of Joseph. 

Or, in other words, the object of the inspired writer, or editor, 
of Genesis, in recording the account of the creation and of the fall 
of man, was not to set forth anything of the nature of a scientific 
cosmogony, but to make an intelligible and orderly approach to 
what we may regard as the “first gospel” in Gen. iii. 15. The 
chapters and books which follow, on to the end, are the history 
of the unfolding and fulfillment of this promise, moving in line 
with the development of the human race, or seed of the woman, 
particularly, and, for a long time chiefly, the Israelitish branch of it. 

2. Hxodus. The Book of Exodus takes up the sacred story with 
a brief narrative of the circumstances which led to the exodus of 
the children of Jacob from Egypt. Considered in its relation to 
the history of this people, its central thought is an advance on that. 
of Genesis, and may be regarded as “The history of the organization 
of the Israelites into a nation;’ whereas, that of Genesis is the 
history of their origin. But why was it necessary that they should 
' be organized into a theocratic nation, and why is it necessary that 
we should know that they were? The answer is twofold: First, 
in order that it might be possible for them to fulfill their mission 
in its relation to the divine purpose of human redemption; second, 
because we, the Church of to-day, are the lineal descendant and 
proper representative of ancient Israel, in so far at least as this 
redemptive mission is concerned. Hence, in relation to this pur- 
pose the central thought of Exodus may be regarded as “The re- 
demptive call and ordination of Israel.” In this book we read of 
their formal and elaborate organization, not merely into a nation, 
but into a nation which should be the priestly kingdom of God on 
earth, and the recipient of his oracles, and the herald of his truth 
until the fullness of time should come. That redemptive call and 
ordination has been inherited by what we now call the Christian 
Church; in the Book of Exodus it reads its ancient credentials. 
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3. Leviticus. The Book of Leviticus devotes itself almost ex- 
clusively to the internal history of the Israelites, or to the pertfect- 
ing of their civil and religious organization. It says nothing of 
their marches, and wars, or relations in any respect with the people 
about them. Like Exodus, it is what may rightly be called “ 
ternal church history.” Its central thought may be indicated in 
the words, “The sanctuary and its service.’ Here we have a de- 
scription of the means whereby Israel was to perpetuate its Mes- 
sianic or redemptive mission; the laws regulating the sanctuary 
service; the different kinds of sacrifices that should be offered in 
that service; the different kinds of victims that should be used; 
the formulas in consecrating the priests who officiated therein; the 
festivals and the fasts that should be celebrated by means of ¢ 
special sanctuary service, etc., all of which was valuable to the 
Israel of that day in the same sense that our Bible, and our creed, 
our order of public worship, and various church ordinances, are 
valuable to us to-day. That is, it all had value to them simply in 
its relation to God’s redemptive purpose and plan, of which we 
should ever keep in mind as we study these ancient books and use 
their contents as proof of our doctrines. Thus was a ceremonial 
hedge thrown about Israel in order that their faith in God’s purpose 
and promise might be both preserved and expressed, and that they 
might be kept apart from heathen impurities of doctrine and life, 
and thus be better enabled to fulfill their Messianic mission. 
Hence, in a religious, rather than a historical point of view, the 
central thought of the Book of Leviticus may be stated as follows: 
“The means, the conditions, the agencies, and the great occasions, 
of approach to God and of reconciliation with him.” The means 
were the sacrifices, the conditions were the purifications, the agen- 
cies were the priesthood, and the occasions were the festivals, and 
the fast on atonement day. These all had a value in themselves 
to the ancient Israelites, irrespective of the question whether they 
saw in them the personal Christ. To them they were abiding 
memorials of God’s redemptive promise, and their observance of 
them was the token of their faith in that promise. Of none, per- 
haps, save the great leaders who were nearest to God, can it be said 
that they had what we now call a theory of the atonement. But 
to us of to-day a knowledge of these means, conditions, etc., 1s 
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valuable, only because they were valuable to God’s ancient people; 
for there could be no religions present such as we have, had there 
not been a religious past, such as they had. There could have been 
no Church of what we call.“the new dispensation,” had there not 
been such matters as these in the Church of “the old dispensation.” 
But sacrifice, priesthood, purification, festival, and fast, though of 
another sort, are still of infinite value to us. Could the “fullness 
of time” have come in the days of Adam, or Abraham, or Moses, 
could Christ have then opportunely appeared in human nature and 
form, and taught and suffered, and died, the Old Testament would 
have been limited to Genesis, and church history would have been 
for the most part, what we now call post-biblical. 

4. Numbers. The Book of Numbers is a book of ecclesiastical 
statistics and migrations. Whole nations were accustomed to trans- 
plant themselves in those days, as they have often done since, 
especially in the East. But the Church of the old time cannot ful- 
fill its redemptive calling, unless it have a permanent local habita- 
tion; and, as the Church is ever doing, it moves to its destination in 
circuitous ways and through many losses and crosses. Hence the 
central thought of Numbers is “The census and wanderings of the 
Israelites.” The religious lessons presented, during the period of 
nearly forty years which it covers, grow out of the historical circum- 
stances which took place from time to time, and are therefore 
mainly incidental. 

5. Deuteronomy is both a review and a preview, a looking back- 
ward in order that there may be a better looking forward, a thank- 
ing God and taking courage; a renewal of the Divine covenant and 
law, preparatory to the settlement of the Church in Canaan, which 
is soon to be accomplished. In general terms, and in respect to 
the permanent organization of the people into a government which 
was at the same time both church and state, and which for cen- 
turies should be the visible kingdom of God on earth, the Book of 
Exodus may be said to contain the covenant code, the Book of 
Leviticus the priest code, the Book of Numbers the civil code, and 
the Book of Deuteronomy the repetition of the covenant code. 
But these terms are mere convenient expressions which may be used 
to designate the salient characteristic of the several books, re- 
spectively. 
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6. Joshua, Judges, and the other historical books, whether writ- 
ten at one time or another, by one author or several, are ecclesias- 
tical history. Tales of blood, and force, and fraud, and treachery, 
though they often are, it is nevertheless the history of the Church, 
which we read in them—the history of the “ups and downs” of 
God’s people in the olden times, its departures from the Lord, its 
head, and its penitential returnings to him; its struggles, its defeats, 
its triumphs, its dark days and its bright ones; its conscious and its 
unconscious endeavor to fulfill its redemptive mission. It is a long 
story, and a devious way, a stretch of seven hundred variegated 
years between the settlement of the children of Israel in Canaan 
and the day of their re-establishment therein after the exile in 
Babylonia; a story strange, and stirring, and pathetic; the story of 
God’s dealings with his Church, an ever changing record of en- 
couragement, and reproof, and blessings, and chastisement for sins; 
warnings, and pleadings, and promises of prophets whose messages 
were divine; a shaping of all incidents and accidents to one divine 
event which was still afar off, the coming of Christ and the com- 
pleted redemption of the world through him. 

?. The Wisdom Books. (1) The Psalms were the hymn book, the 
praise songs and prayer songs of God’s ancient Israel; its breathings 
of trust, and hope, and love; its confessions of sin; its implorings of 
forgiveness; its voicing of the experience of God’s people, not only 
in that age, but in allages. Its inspirations from beginning to end 
are illustrations, translated into Hebrew poetry, of what is meant 
by the Spirit’s helping our infirmities in prayer and praise, and 
of his making intercession for us with groanings which our unaided 
tongues could not utter. And his eyes are not open who cannot see 
that, in some true sense, Christ is plainly implied, if not expressed, 
in the Psalms, just as he is implied or expressed in our modern 
hymn books, “O sacred head now wounded,” in the twenty-second 
psalm, for instance. (2) Job. Why should the book of Job be in 
the Bible? What is it that makes it a book more sacred than any 
other epic of the inner life? What is it that gives this note a place 
in the glad, yet often wierd and plaintive, song of redemption? 
Is it not the best “evidence of Christianity” that we can study, 
‘the unfaltering integrity and faith in God of a suffering Job? 

11 
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“Though he slay me yet will I not renounce him.” This was his 
patience: and the book in which his experience is recorded may be 
regarded as the ancient Church’s devout and perplexed, and at last 
acquiescent, meditation on a theme of suffering and mystery in 
God’s government, concerning which all that the Church in any 
age can do is to trust in the infinite righteousness of God. As 
it was with Job, so will it be with all God’s people; after awhile 
all that now seems painful mystery will be seen to have been 
working for good. That is the thought of the book Job. 


‘We know not where God’s islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
We only know we cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


(3) Proverbs. At first thought, the book of Proverbs seems to 
have nothing in it that makes it one with the other books; nothing 
in it that particularly entitles it to a place in the Bible; nothing in 
it in regard to God’s ancient people, or in regard to a Redeemer 
or human redemption. What more is it than the collected proverbs 
of men who are not supposed to have been inspired of God? 


““Shrewd remarks 

Of moral prudence, clothed in images 

Lovely and beautiful.” 
And yet can we not easily see that the Bible would not be an 
epitome of all literatures, and of all divine revelations, and of all 
human. experiences, 1f this book had been left out? One side of our 
nature and earthly lives would have been left untouched and un- 
provided for, and its appeals would have found in the Bible no 
response. The book of Proverbs comes to us from across the dis- 
tant centuries, and tells what God’s people in that long ago were, 
in some way, enabled to think about life and the way to use it; 
and by hearkening diligently unto its voice we speedily learn that 
no man since then has ever uttered a superior wisdom, or a more 
practically redemptive ethics. The Bible is a theanthropic book, 
and, like the Christ whom it reveals, it must be very man and very 
God. So this book of Proverbs is not absent from the Bible. It 
links our every day lives to our lives as spiritual beings who owe 
allegiance to God, and it makes these two lives one. It bridges 
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what would otherwise have been a chasm between the secular and 
religious; it gives us the vision of their higher unity in God; it 
vitalizes them with the same heavenly element, the fear of the Lord. 
Its central thought, and one that is not wholly absent even from 
its very borders, is 

‘“‘As in Thy sight to live.” 


Whenever this fear of the Lord flows into and pervades the secular 
life of any man, that life is thereby made religious in the truest 
sense; and whenever it is absent from the religious life of any one, 
that life is religious only in name; and hence the book of Proverbs, 
has, after all, a redemptive significance, an intimate bearing upon 
the salvation of man in the fullest sense of that term. It is the 
old, pre-Christian, anticipation of the New Testament doctrine of 
sanctification, or holy living; and he who in his practical, or in his 
dogmatic, treatment of this subject uses it as one of his guides, 
need not fear that he will be led astray. (4) Ecclesiastes. This 
book is an inquiry concerning the chief good, the long sought 
summum bonum. What do we live for? What is the chief end of 
man, if indeed he has any? Why is suicide a sin? Why is it not 
just as right to spend one’s life in one as in another way? for, 
after all, does it not seem that, in any event, it is only vanity and 
vexation of spirit? Under the most favorable circumstances does 
it not seem to be only a routine, or round and round, process, 
abounding chiefly in disappointments, and that, whether we think 
merely of one man, or a generation, or a series of generations? 
Human life repeats itself, as does history on a larger scale. And 
then the questions rise again: What is our life for? Is it worth 
living? What is the chief end of man, if indeed he has any? Such 
questions as these are not asked in our modern catechisms alone, 
nor discussed alone by our modern philosophy. They have been 
asked in all ages, and more or less urgently, perhaps, by every 
human being. God’s ancient people asked them; and so we find 
them in the Bible. They too cried in the night, and made their 
vain experiments. Js it knowledge? Is it pleasure? Is it busi- 
ness? Is it public affairs? Is it wealth? No, says Kcclesiastes, 
we were not made for any one, or all, of these. Pleasure dis- 
appoints, and business, and knowledge, and honor, and wealth. 
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Life is more than meat, and this more is God-fear; and the keeping 
of his commandments is man’s chief end. In other words, it is 
God himself; in him man finds his only significance; in him he 
finds his only satisfying answer to all his questionings. Out of 
God, man can only wander hither and thither, as did the fabled 
Cidipus, vainly seeking some oracle to reveal to him the mystery 
of what he is. Man’s heart was made for Christ, and it is restless 
till it finds rest in him. This is the central thought of Ecclesiastes. 
“The common problem yours, mine, every one’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 

Providing it could be, but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing.” 
(5) The Song of Songs. This, as judged by our Western stand- 
ards, is a unique book, and apparently has little pertinency to the 
Bible’s central theme, which we have said is the divine purpose 
and work of redemption. But the Song is a part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and its right to a place in that canon has from the pre- 
Christian ages been duly recognized. Can its contents be ad- 
justed to the other books? Has it any redemptive significance, 
and, if so, what is its central thought? In answering the question, 
we may distinguish whatever may have been the original purpose 
of the author in writing it, from the original purpose of the 
Jewish Church in incorporating it into the lst of sacred books; 
nor are we, for our present purpose, interested in the question 
whether the book be an allegory or the idylic description of an 
experience which actually occurred. The book, we must remem- 
ber, was written in the ancient East, and is an “‘orientalism” from 
beginning to end. It was just. as easy and as natural for the 
Israelitish mind of that day to look upon the relation of Jehovah- 
Christ to his people under the type of holy marriage, as it was 
for him to see it in the kingly and other typical relations in which 
he was accustomed to view it. Indeed this figure of a marriage 
to which Israel was by no means always faithful, abounds in the 
Old Testament, and in the Song of Songs the conjugal relation- 
ship is represented in its purest form. “For thy Maker is thine 
husband; Jehovah of hosts is his name.” +? And hence the central 


t Isa. liv. 5? 
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thought of the Song, considered as one of the rightly accepted 
religious books of the Church of all ages, may be regarded as the 
poetical description of the ideal affectional relation between Christ 
and his people, or between him and the individual redeemed 
soul. His Church, which in the New Testament is called his 
Bride, surpasses in his eye all other objects in loveliness, as the 
lily surpasses thorns, while to her 


As an apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 
In his shade delighted I sit.* 


So it is all the way onward through the other books and the 
histories which they record. ‘The Bible is soteriological from be- 
ginning to end, and God manifest is its center. This it is that gives 
it its significance and distinction as compared with other literatures 
and records of human experiences. It looks to the redemption of 
Israel, and of the world, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Along 
the whole, and often dismal, route from Genesis to the last Apoca- 
lypse, the seed of the woman is bruising the serpent’s head; and, 
though it be over a dark and bloody ground, the race of man is 
moving gradually eastward toward the new Eden. 


tCh. ii. 2, 3. 
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THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING GOD, THE AUTHOR OF RE- 
DEMPTION. 


The doctrine concerning the Divine Being derives its interest. 
and significance for us chiefly from the fact that it is God who is 
the author of the redemption of the world through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. All things are to be looked at through this prismatic 
thought. Apart from the fact of redemption, it would be but a 
gloomy knowledge to know God as the eternal and infinite One, 
the Creator and Governor of the material and spiritual universe. 
Sin and misery being the saddest and most potent facts of universal 
human experience, it is only as we see God in his true relations to 
these that the view of him at all can be of any practical value to us, 
or afford us either mental or spiritual satisfaction, in a world which, 
apart from God’s redemptive relation to it, would seem so hopelessly 
dismal. But in order that we may the more thoroughly and ade- 
quately understand God as manifested in these relations we should 
seek accurate and definite knowledge of him as possible, as he is 
in himself. As we may know him in the light of his works and 
of his relations thereto, so may we know his works and his relations 
thereto in the light of himself. 


CHAPTER. I. 
THE IDEA AND EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


It is indeed the fool who has said in his heart, “There is no 
God;” and yet, the profoundest of all mysteries is the fact that such 
a God as the Bible describes as the true one does exist. Postulate 
this one mystery to begin with, and all others may easily find in it 

(169) 
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- a sufficient, if not indeed a scientific, explanation. But it is a 
mystery of which neither fool nor philosopher can rid himself. It 
haunts him day and night. Turn whithersoever he will, the fact 
that the incomprehensible God exists; and that his existence is as 
incomprehensible as himself, ever confronts him. If he ascend 
into heaven, it is there; or if he lie down in Sheol, it is there; or 
if he lift up the wings of the dawn and alight at the sea’s utmost 
bound, even there does he stand face to face with the same mystery. 
How shall we, in our humble and very finite way, conceive of this 
Being? And how shall we put into definite form the arguments 
which constitute our ineradicable conviction that he exists? These 
are our first questions. 


A 


THE THEISTIC STATEMENT. 


1. Definition. In order to a clearer and more definite concep- 
tion of God, with which to begin our studies concerning him, let 
us see if we may formally define him: The phrase “to define a 
thing” is used in logic in several senses. It means to tell all the 
properties of a thing, in which sense, of course, God cannot be de- 
fined. It means also to so speak of it, or describe it, as to enable 
one to discriminate between it and other things. We may thus 
distinguish an object from ail other objects, (1) by naming its char- 
acteristics, or (2) by stating its genus and its differentia, or (3) by 
analyzing the idea of the thing we may have in mind and naming 
its component parts, or (4) by explaining the term by which the 
object is designated. To define the Divine Being by stating the 
meaning of the word “God” would be a definition of this last kind, 
a mere nominal definition which would be of little or no practical 
or scientific value. But in the sense of knowing at least some of 
the characteristics of God, and of discriminating in thought between 
him and other beings, every one who thinks of God at all must be 
able to define him. It is not true, therefore, as some philosophical 
theologians have affirmed, that it is impossible to define the eternal, 
infinite, and absolute, Being. To do so, they say, is to limit the 
ilimitable, to condition the unconditioned, and hence to undeify 
him in the very act of defining him. In speaking of God, there- 
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fore, it is only a play upon words, to say that to define him is to 
limit the illimitable—to limit in one sense him who is illimitable 
in another. God is being, but he is not the illimitable being in the 
‘sense that he is all the being there is. 

Innumerable affirmations concerning the Divine Being are found 
in theological literature, which come legitimately under the head 
of definition, but which as such are neither proper nor adequate. 
For instance, Luther: “God is an infinite and spiritual essence.” 
This is true as a matter of fact, but as a definition it is inadequate. 
Js not God more than an infinite and spiritual essence? and is he 
not the only such essence? Luther’s words are suggestive of pan- 
theism, though uttered by him with no such thought in mind. 
Aside from their inadequacy, the following are too vague to be 
regarded as definitions: “God is a self-existent being, in whom - 
is the ground of the reality of the world” (Wolff). “God is an 
absolute spirit” (Ilegel). “God is a most perfect Spirit, the foun- 
der, preserver, and governor of the world” (Morus). To say that 
“God is the soul of the world,” or “the all,” or “the totality of 
being,” or “the abiding principle of humanity,” 
false. ; 

Knapp thinks that the best definition of God is this: “God is 
the most perfect being, and is the cause of all other beings.” . He 


is pantheistic and 


comments on it as follows: “The first clause of this definition is 
comprehensive of all the particular attributes by which God is dis- 
tinguished from other beings, such as eternity, necessity, independ- 
‘ence, freedom, and perfection of will, etc. . . . The second clause 

_. Is added because the contemplation of all other beings, the 
aggregate of which is the world, facilitates the knowledge of this 
most perfect being by rendering it obvious that no other beings 
possess all the perfections which are united in him. In this view, 
God is regarded not only as he is in himself, but also in relation to 
other existing things. But Kant has pronounced this definition 
of God, and all the common definitions, defective, because they 
make no express mention of moral perfection, which, in the 
description of a being like God, should be far more prominent than 
mere metaphysical perfection. He would, therefore, connect with 
the idea of the most perfect being that of a free being, provided 
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with a pure moral will.”*+ Knapp thinks, however, that the ideas 
of freedom and moral purity of will are involved in his definition. 

It is hardly sufficient to say, by way of definition, even in popular 
instruction, that God is the creator, preserver, and governor of all 
things. It is true that he is often presented thus in the Scriptures, 
and it is, also, true that this view of him is calculated to inspire 
the minds of men with reverence for his character. But the Scrip- 
tures also present him as more than this, for more than this is 
necessary to constitute him God. Do they not tell us what sort of 
creator, preserver, and governor he is? And would he not be God 
even if he had never created anything to preserve and govern? 
If we should define God simply on the basis of his relation to the 
world, it would be no less important and desirable to speak of him 
as the one who redeems the world, than as the one who created, 
preserves, and governs it. In fact it is redemption alone that jus- 
tifies creation, preservation, and government, so far at least as 
human beings are concerned. 

Perhaps there is no better compendium of the idea of God than 
the one which we have from the Westminster Catechism: “God 
is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” It is a true defini- 
tion logically, for it states the class, to wit, spirit, to which God is 
to be referred, and also the differentia by which he is distinguished 
from other beings of that class. It is sound philosophically, for it 
affirms the spirituality of God, and hence exciudes materialism; and 
it plainly implies the personality of this spirit, and hence excludes 
pantheism. None but a person could possess the raticnal and moral 
attributes which the definition names. They are such as would 
cause God to be manifested, so soon as he chose to manifest him- 
self at all, not only as Creator and Preserver, but also as a moral 
Governor and Redeemer. Or, in other words, as (1) the eternal and 
infinite Tirst Cause, (2) as a wise and intelligent First Cause, and 
(3) as a First Cause possessing moral attributes and looking to a 
moral end. This is the theistic statement. 

But before we attempt to trace the theistic argument, or the steps 
whereby we verify our conviction that such a God exists, let us 
consider briefly another question. 


* Christian Theology, p. 85. 
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2. Our Knowledge of God. One of the great questions is, Can 
God be known by us? and those who answer negatively are, in a 
general sense, called “agnostics.” But what does the question 
mean? . Of course, we cannot know God in the sense that we can 
know all the facts concerning him. No man by any kind of intui- 
tion or process of searching can find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion. His pathway is in the sea, his footsteps are in the great 
waters. No one can tell which way he came or whither he goes. 
He made his pavilion round about him dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies. But all this does not mean that God is the 
great Unknowable. The very fact that we can, with a conviction 
of certainty, affirm inscrutibility of him, implies that so far we 
know him. We cannot comprehend him, but we do apprehend 
him. We cannot go round him, nor can we penetrate him through 
and through; but we can, as it were, touch the hem of his garment. 
And in so far as we know him at all, we can know him as he is, 
and so worship him.t 

Further, if the question means, “Can we know God in the sense 
of conceiving him, or forming an image of him in our minds, an 
image corresponding to the reality, of course it must again be an- 
swered in the negative. God is pure spirit—in his essence he is 
nothing but spirit; and no embodied spirit at least can form a 
mental image of a pure incorporeal spirit. In this sense no man 
has ever seen God, or ever can see him. The mind can form no 
image of anything that it cannot know by sense-perception. Its 
vision even of heaven, the spirit-world, is only a vision of a better 
earth, a happy, happy land, far, far away. : 

But the real question must be, Can we know God directly, by in- 
tellectual intuition? Or, to put it otherwise, Do we by intellectual 
intuition know that God is, as by sense-intuition we know that a 
tree or a house is? Or thus, Can we have a theoretic knowledge of 
God, as distinguished from a mere phenomenal knowledge? On 
this form of the question philosophical theologians differ. Plato 
says that God cannot be thus known. “He has no essence or ex- 
istence, but ranges beyond all essence and existence in his worth 
and power.” So Philo: “God is without any qualities, and we 
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can only ascribe to him pure being without attributes.” And Kant: 
“Tt is nmpossible for the intellect, ‘the pure reason,’ to know God. 
What we come at under the guidance of reason is a series of contra- 
dictions, and what we know about God is attained not by the pure, 
but by the practical, reason, by the urgency of our moral wants.” 
So other modern philosophers, as Sir William Hamilton,’ Mansel ? 
and others, who teach that God, as the Absolute and Infinite, is 
utterly beyond the intellectual reach of the finite. Here, also, be- 
long Ritschl and his school. But those who hold this view are not 
to be regarded as atheists because they hold that God is thus un- 
knowable. ‘They teach that we believe that God is, not because of 
any intellectual, or theoretic, knowledge which we have of that fact, 
but simply because we must. On the contrary, Spinoza, Hegel, 
Schelling, Cousin, and others, teach that we can know God, in the 
sense of coming into intellectual contact with him. This is the 
pantheistic theory, though all who hold it are not avowedly pan- 
theists. We can know God purely and completely, they say, be- 
cause we are a part of him. We are a part of him, therefore we 
know him. But the pantheistic conception of God is not that of 
the Christian; the pantheist and the Christian are not speaking of 
the same God. 

But however the question concerning the intellectual compre- 
hension or apprehension of God may be answered, it is evident that 
our minds are so constituted that the conviction of his existence: 
awakens into consciousness without being sought after, as con- 
sciousness itself develops. ‘But it does not belong to the category 
of so-called self-evident truths, for these are scarcely more than 
identical grammatical equations, the two terms on the right and 
lefi of the copula respectively, being the same thing expressed in 
different terms. Nor does our idea concerning the being of God 
belong to the same class with our idea of space. The idea of space 
is the necessary correlative of the idea of body, but the idea of God 
has no correlative. It is, we think, of the nature of an inference, 
rather than an original intuition. But we regard it also as a neces- 
sary inference, one which the mind is obliged by its very nature 
tu make, and one which develops more and more as the mind’s 
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capacity for reflection is developed by habit and culture. In this 
sense we may indeed say that God has planted the knowledge of 
himself in the very constitution of man’s mental and moral being. 
Iie has put eternity into man’s heart from the beginning,’ and he 
cid not intend that his moral creatures should find satisfaction else- 
where than in the eternal Good, which is Himself. 

But the question, “Can we know God?” may have still other 
meanings, as for instance, “Can he be known by us through the 
feelings and devotional contemplation?” The ancient and modern 
mystics answer the question affirmatively, and add that this is the 
cnly knowledge we can have of him. We can have no proper 
knowledge of him through the intellect. The mystics, especially 
of the more extravagant type, believe in an immediate and con- 
tinuous communication between God and the soul, of such sort that 
the more one loses the consciousness of his own self in the feeling 
of God, the more definite and luminous is his vision of the per- 
scnality of God. ‘There is, indeed, a mystical element in all true 
religion, but to be carried thus “blindfold into the eternal light” 
is possible only in so far as God may render it possible in a super- 
natural manner, as in the case of his chosen Stephens and Pauls. 

Dr. Martineau? holds that God is intuitively known to every 
man in the conscience—only, on some consciences his name is writ- 
ten with invisible ink. Ifa warm breath from without breathe 
on the inward oracles, it renders them articulate and dazzling as 
the handwriting on the wall. But no revelation is communicated; 
only the film is wiped away that concealed or confused what was 
close at hand. God thus lives in all. His secret is in the heart of 
every man, and the purer the heart the more open the secret. But 
man can no more know God’s essence than he can know the essence 
of matter, or even of his own soul. And yet, he is so made that he 
cannot refuse to respond to an awakening touch which he knows 
must be God’s, even as the string of the olian harp responds to 
the breath that blows upon it. 

We have faith in God; we are even obliged to believe that he 
exists and that he is such and such a God. But by those who deny 
that we can know God in himself, this pistis is distinguished from 
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gnosis, this faith from knowledge. We can never know him, they 
say (at least in our earthly mode of existence), in the sense of hay- 
ing a direct cognition of him. Our minds cannot touch him, as 
our physical vision may be said to touch the physical objects which 
it was made to behold. He dwelleth in a hght unto which no man 
can approach,’ and that light conceals him. And yet, God has 
revealed himself. He is to us more than a Voice—not, as we per- 
ceive him, infinitely more, but much more. We not only hear the 
Speaker, but we also see him, though indirectly and only in out- 
line. He is concealed, but not utterly. In our experience, in 
nature, and in Holy Scripture, he has revealed himself, but not 
perfectly. He has not exhausted the possibilities of self-revelation, 
neither in respect to the fact that he is, nor in respect to what and 
who he is. We know him in part now; we shall know him more 
fully hereafter; but we shall never know him unto perfection. 
That. would imply infinite knowledge on our part, whereas we shall 
never cease to be human and finite. But this imperfect knowledge 
which even now we have of him is a true knowledge, for so far as 
it goes it conforms to its object. It is the task of the theistic 
argument, not to acquire, but to justify, this knowledge at the bar 
of reason. We proceed briefly to exhibit this argument. 
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But, apart from instruction which he supposes to be supernatural, 
how does man proceed to develop his idea of the God who, he 
knows, must exist? 'The traditional, and doubtless the correct 
answer to this question, is, (1) by negation, (2) by eminence, 
(3) by causality. He assumes necessarily and apart from any be- 
hef in a supernatural revelation, that he himself is in some sense 
made in the image of God, and that, therefore, God must be in 
some sense the image of him. From this Being he withdraws all 
the limitations and imperfections which he sees in himself; by the 
way of eminence he ascribes to him in an unlimited sense all the 
excellencies which he sees in himself; and by the way of causality 
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he attributes to him as cause all that is needed to produce the 
effects manifested in the universe about him. 

But how does man put his knowledge of God on a scientific 
basis and into scientific form? How does he verify to the satisfac- 
tion of his reason the conviction with which he begins, that such 
a God: exists? We put the question in this form advisedly, for 
we do not believe that any of the so-called theistic arguments are 
discoveries, in the strict sense, of a God hitherto unknown. They 
are scarcely more than corroborative rational inferences, scientific 
verifications of a conclusion already inalienably in our possession. 
Let us briefly consider the several steps in the process whereby the 
reflecting mind gives to itself this formal account of its belief in 
the existence of God. Or, in other words, its belief in the actual 
objective existence of a Being corresponding to the idea or thought 
which it has of him. The traditional arguments are as follows: 

1. The Ontological Argument. Ontology may be defined as the 
science of the principles and causes of being. The ontological 
argument does not proceed through nature up to nature’s God, but 
seeks to verify the objective reality, or being, of him from a priort 
considerations alone. It regards, on grounds valid or invalid, a 
creation of Thought, or a Nation, as proof of actual Being. It is 
an old argument, appearing and reappearing, in the course of 
human thought, under various forms. It pervades the philosophy 
of Plato, and has been transmitted from him, through Augustine 
and a long line of thinkers, down to the present time. Perhaps the 
best known forms of the argument are those of Anselm, Descarte, 
and Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Anselm’s reasoning is as follows: “The fool may say in his 
heart, there is no God; but he only proves thereby that he is a fool, 
for what he says is self-contradictory. The fact that he denies 
that there is a God, implies that he has in his mind the idea of a 
God, and ihat idea implies the existence of God; for it is the idea 
of a Being than which a higher cannot be conceived. That, than 
which there cannot be a higher, cannot exist merely as an idea, 
because what. exists merely as an idea is inferior to what exists in 
reality as well asin idea. The idea of a highest Being which exists 
merely in thought, is the idea of a highest Being which is not 
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the highest even in thought, but inferior to a highest being which 
exists in fact as well as in thought.” Or, stated more briefly and 
in syllogistic form, thus: 

Major Premise. We have necessarily the idea of a highest or 
absolutely perfect Being. 

Minor Premise. Actual existence is essential to such absolute 
perfection. 

Therefore an absolutely perfect Being actually exists. 

Is this a valid argument? Does a certain necessary idea or 
thought of God which the human mind has in its possession neces- 
sarily imply his existence? Christian philosophers and theologians 
do not agree in their views on this question. All that the argument 
seems to prove is that we are obliged to think of God as existing; 
the very fact that we have a necessary idea of him as the most 
perfect being rendering it impossible for us to think of him as 
non-existent. If three angles are necessary to constitute a triangle, 
the very fact that I think of a triangle implies that I think of it 
as having three angles. The idea of actual existence is as essential 
an element of the idea of a most perfect being as the idea of 
three angles is of the idea of a triangle. But is the proposition 
that we cannot think of God as non-existent, equivalent in any 
sense to the proposition, God actually exists? If there be such 
a valid bridge over which we may thus pass from the ideal to 
the real existence of God, it is not apparent to me. The uncon- 
ditional necessity of a judgment on our part does not seem to in- 
volve the necessary existence of the thing concerning which the 
judgment is made. Hence, we must content ourselves with the 
vivid statement of Dorner: ‘Reason thinks of God as existing. 
Reason would not be reason if it did not think of God as existing. 
Reason only is, upon the assumption that God is.”+ But as this 
last sentence of Dorner means no more nor less than the one which 
precedes it, we are evidently conducted even by this form of the 
argument only to an ideal God—a God who in our thought must 


1 Tf we do not renounce reason, as we may not, but think according to 
internal necessity, we also know the foundation of that constitution of 
our being, according to which we necessarily think an absolute Being. 
We have not originated that necessity. It is a precedent power over our 
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exist—and the most that we can say is, that this argument is cor- 
roborative, but not demonstrative, evidence that he exists in reality 
and extraneous to our thought. 

Of the many so-called a priori arguments, purporting to prove 
the existence of God, it may be said in general that none of them 
has completely satisfied more than a few speculative minds. “They 
are,” to quote the words of Prof. Flint, “certainly not fitted to 
carry conviction to the ordinary practical understanding. Yet it 
is not easy to detect flaws in some of them; and the more carefully 
they are studied, the more, I am inclined to think, will.it be 
recognized that they are pervaded by a substantial vein of truth. 
They attempted logically to evolve what was implied in certain 
primary intuitions or fundamental conditions of the mind, and 
although they may not have accomplished all that they aimed at, 
they have at least succeeded in showing that unless there exists 
an. eternal, infinite, and unconditioned Being, the human mind is, 
in its ultimate principles, self-contradictory and delusive,’* in 
which case, we may add, any attempt to logically deny the Divine 
existence must be as untrustworthy as the attempt to prove it. 
The preponderance of evidence even from the a priori point of 
view must, therefore, be regarded as against atheism. 

2. The Cosmological Argument. This proceeds on the principle 
of causality, for which reason it is sometimes called the etiological 
argument. It moves in the realm of visible nature, or the cosmos, 
and hence is also called the cosmological argument. It considers, 
not the order or adaptation visible in nature, but simply the ques- 
tion concerning the real or supposed cause of nature. It may be 
briefly stated thus: 

(1) Major Premise. Whatever began to be must have had a pro- 
ducing cause. 

Minor Premise. The cosmos, or visible world, began to be. 

Therefore the cosmos had a producing cause. 
thought, but of such kind that it leads us to the existence of that which 
this necessity to think it also verifies as absolute Being, and thus our 
necessary and rational thought is based in God asin the Absolute. We 
think God through God; with our actual thought of him he proves him- 


self as actually existing. Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, i. p. 229. 
* Theism, p. 285, seventh edition. 
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Several grave questions are involved in the consideration of the 
valuc of this argument. (a) In regard to the major premise, we 
need only say that the argument assumes it. It is one of the 
fundamental and inalienable principles of the human mind to 
believe, not that every existence has a cause which produced it, 
but that every existence which had an origin also had a producing 
cause. That this is true as a matter of fact can never be proved. 
The mind simply says it must be so, and to this extent the cos- 
mological argument also is a priori. An uneaused event is not 
thinkable. So far therefore as the major premise is concerned, this 
argument must be pronounced valid, or aes all thinking in every 
branch of science must cease. 

(b) In regard to the minor premise, on what ground, outside of 
the Biblical revelation, do we assert that the cosmos or visible 
world began to be? How do we know that it is not eternal? This 
is the hard and important question in the cosmological argument. 
We can only touch the question here, and offer by way of brief 
answer tlie following considerations: 

Neither earth, nor planets, nor sun, nor star, bears any mark 
whatever of being anything but an event, something which began 
to be. The minutest and most penetrating examinations that 
scientists have made into the different departments of nature reveal — 
nothing permanent, nothing that is not known to have had a be- 
ginning. It is indeed true that “the progress of science has not 
more convincingly and completely disproved the once prevalent 
notion that the untverse was created about six thousand years ago, 
than it has convincingly and completely established that everything 
of which our senses inform us has had a commencement in time, 
and is of a compound, derivative, and dependent nature.” * Such, 
more and more, is the testimony of geology and astronomy. Even 
the Alps are infants in age, as the geologists count years, and 
change is written on the face of every star. Every particle of 
matter of which experience gives us any knowledge bears upon 
itself the essential marks of a “manufactured article.” But, it may 
be asked, are there no permanent elements in nature, no unchange- 
able atoms, which, because of their unchangableness, are not to 
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be regarded as having had a beginning, and which, therefore, may 
be regarded as the uncreated material out of which all things were 
made? If this question be answered in the ailirmative, two im- 
portant statements must be immediately added. 

In the first place, this affirmative cannot possibly be justified 
by experience. As Prof. Flint has well said, “No man has ever 
seen, heard, touched, or tasted an ultimate atom of any kind of 
matter. We know nothing of atoms, nothing of what is permanent 
in nature, no less than when we believe in something beyond and 
above nature. The atomic theory in chemistry demands a faith 
which transcends experience, not less than the theistic theory in 
religion.” The ground of the belief, therefore, that in nature, or 
the cosmos, there is a permanent, uncreated, and hence eternal 
element, lies over in the domain of the a priori—the domain of 
what it supposes must be, as distinguished from what it knows 1s, 
no less truly than does the ground of the contrary belief. In this 
respect, therefore; the one thesis has no advantage over the 
other. | 

In the second place, suppose the above affirmative to be correct, 
and that the ultimate atoms of matter are self-existent and eternal. 
The fact that these atoms now constitute one universe, magnificent, 
complicated, and orderly, yet remains to be accounted for. Can 
this be done in the absence from our thought of an eternal In- 
telligence, wide working through the vast frame of nature? Yes, 
it can be done on either one of two hypotheses. First, we may sup- 
pose that each eternal atom took counsel of each of the countless 
millions of others, devised their own plan, and wrought it out; or, 
second, we may suppose that the innumerable movements and 
combinations of the atoms, necessary to produce the universe as 
we know it, were the result of chance. But are not both these 
hypotheses unspeakably irrational? The only other hypothesis is 
that of an uncreated Intelligence who endowed the atoms with 
their properties and forces, and determined the direction and the 
outcome of their innumerable movements. 

If, therefore, the ztiological, or cosmological, argument cannot 
demonstrate the non-eternity of matter and the existence of God, 
it can so far justify our belief in both as to show that it is incom- 
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parably more rational than any contrary hypothesis. And this is 
all that it need be asked to do. 

3. The Teleological Argument.1 As the cosmological argument, 
strictly so-called, draws its conclusion from the existence through- 
out the universe of a wonderful order, so the teleological is based 
upon the indications of purpose as exhibited in the adaptations of 
neens to ends. On the principle of causality it infers that these 
adaptations must have been produced by a designing mind. It 
may be stated in the form of a syllogism, thus: 

Major. Whatever contains complex wholes, of which the parts 
are so collocated and combined as to -co-operate with one another 
in the attainment of certain results, or ends, implies an intelligent 
purpose in the primary cause of these things. 

Minor. ‘The universe, or material world, about us is made up 
of complex wholes, of which the parts are so collocated and com- 
bined as thus to co-operate in the attainment of certain results. 

Conclusion. ‘Therefore the material world about us implies in- 
telligent purpose in its primary cause. 

The literature of the minor premise of this argument is enor- 
mous,” and all the branches of science contribute to it. In the 
discussion, however, of the principles upon which the argument 
proceeds, objectors to it have insisted upon a distinction between 
the adaplation which all admit is found in nature, and design or 
intelligent purpose. Hence, the argument hinges on the major 
premise. It is admitted, for example, that the air we breathe is 
admirably adapted to our lungs and the lungs to the air; but this 
does not prove, they say, that the adaptation was designed or pur- 
posed by an intelligent Creator. They account for all such adapta- 
tions as this either by the operation of law or by chance: But, 
according to the law of mathematical probabilities, as every one 
knows, the probability of these innumerable adaptations being 
produeed by chance is as one to countless millions. If we say 
that they were produced by law, in what. sense is the word law 
used? Can it be anything but a method of action, or an expression 
denoting a universal fact in nature? We are obliged to infer, 


* Also called the physico-theological argument. 
* The numerous Bridgewater Treatises, for example. 
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either that matter is eternal, and that the method of its action is 
eternal, or, that law implies a lawgiver and ‘adaptation an intelli- 
gent purpose or design. Face to face with these alternative influ- 
ences is as far as the teleological argument carries us; but the 
question as to which of the two is the more rational has already 
been considered. 

The German philosopher, Kant, did not recognize the teleological 
argument as demonstrative, but he speaks of it in the following 
commendatory terms: “This proof deserves to be mentioned at all 
times with respect. It ts the oldest, the clearest, and the most 
suited to the ordinary undersanding. It animates the study of 
nature, because it owes its existence to thought, and ever receives 
from it fresh force. It brings out reality and purpose where our 
observation would not of itself have discovered them, and extends 
our knowledge of nature by exhibiting indications of a special unity 
whose principle is beyond nature. This knowledge, moreover, 
directs us to its cause—namely, the inducing idea; and increases 
our faith in a Supreme Originator to an almost irresistible convic- 
Hous 

It has been thought by many that the theory of evolution, which 
has come into such general recognition as a method of accounting 
for the world as it now is, weakens, if it does not destroy, this form 
of argument. On the contrary, it neither destroys nor weakens it, 
but only modifies it somewhat. The theory of evolution can no 
more exclude from nature the innumerable adaptations which it 
witnesses than any other theory of world-formation; and it is just 
as incumbent upon it to admit that these adaptations designedly 
look to an end beyond themselves, as it is that the most orthodox 
cosmological theory should do so. The doctrine of evolution, on 
the supposition that it be true, only opens up a scene of wider 
design, of deeper contrivance, of more comprehensive adjustments, 
and hence of a more far-reaching and complicated intelligence. 
Final causes, if they appear driven farther from us by the progress 
of the sciences, “embraees us only with a vaster and more majestic 
circuit.” “Instead of a few threads connecting some detached ob- 
jects, they become a stupendous network, which is wound round 
and round the universal frame of things” (Whewell). 
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4. The Psychological Argument. Man is in no sense God, and yet 
he reveals God. If it be scripturally true that man was made in the 
image of God, it is psychologically true that God is in the image of 
man. Man not only inevitabiy infers that God exists, but he also 
inevitably infers that he is the “Brocken-shadow” of man himself. 
Intellectually man cannot help regarding himself as the measure 
of the universe. His intelligence is to him the type of all intelli- 
gence, his will is the type of all will. In knowing himself as a 
finite intelligence and will, he is obliged to know Another as in- 
finite intelligence and will. If he cannot know God without know- 
ing himself, neither can he know himself without knowing God. 
“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.”* From it man in- 
fers God. 

5. The Hthical Argument. As the psychological argument is 
drawn from the facts of man’s mental nature, so the ethical pro- 
ceeds from the facts of his moral nature. Man finds in himself 
the inalienable fact of moral responsibility, and in so doing he in- 
evitably posits the existence of a Being to whom he is responsible. 
But is this Being the one reached by the foregoing arguments? 
The answer must be, Yes. For if man sees that he is responsible 
to a Being at all, he will regard that Being as the one who created 
him. ‘This Being is therefore not only a cause, and an intelligence, 
but he is also a moral governor. 
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The natural basis of the Christian belief in the existence of God, 
and of man’s knowledge of him, is the theistic argument, which 
we have briefly stated. If it were not for what God has put into 
the very constitution of man as a rational and moral being, of 
course God could not reach man with any revelation of himself, 
nor could man reach God. He would have no tendency whatever 
to know God, the chasm between him and God, in that case, being 
as impassable as between the brute and God. With this postulate, 
the Christian argument may be sketched as follows: 
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1. A Personal Religious Experience. This is the argument of 
the unlearned man, who confesses that he cannot prove that there 
is a God, and yet places his hand upon his breast and says, “I 
know it, for I realize it here.” It is also the argument ot the 
most learned. It is the proof derived from the personal experience 
of God in the soul, and is open to every man, whether savage or 
civilized, heathen or Christian, reaching its completest and mest 
satisfactory form, however, in the experience of the latter. The 
Spirit bears witness with his spirit, in a peculiar manner, that he 
is the child of God. And no process of argumentation is needed 
to justify to his reason the validity of this experience as a ground 
for believing that God exists. 

The argument from experience “shows that the new life of the 
believer, involving as it does a transformation of the whole man 
—aintellect, sensibility, and will—is the proof of the presence of 
the Spirit, and through the Spirit, of the Christ, and the Father. 
Out of this evidence of the reality of the Divine Agencies at work 
in the Christian grows his evidence of the divinity and truth of 
the Scripture, or of the system of doctrine contained in the Scrip- 
ture.” He is thus persuaded of the reality of the Divine existence 
through his experience of the truth of the Divine book. The un- 
regenerate mind may admit, perhaps, that such an argument as this 
is possible, but it is one which the unregenerate mind cannot 
appreciate.” 

2. The Revelation in Christ. We read the Gospels; we are im- 
pressed by the life and character of Christ as therein disclosed; 
we witness the miracles which he wrought; we scrutinize the state- 
ments in regard to his own resurrection from the dead. We see 
no flaw in the evidence anywhere. We are impressed with the 
whole narrative, and we say, Surely there was never a man who 
spake as this man; there was never one who wrought as he; never 

* Within recent years this method of argument has been elaborately 
and scientifically worked out by Dr. FR. H. R. Frank in his System of 
the Christian Certainty, and, following him, by the late Prof. Stearns in 
his The Evidence of Christian Experience. See also Dorner’s System of 
Christian Doctrine, i., pp. 17-177. The argument from experience is not 


a new one, having been employed long ago by Richard Baxter in his 
The Reasons of the Christian Religion. 
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one so absolutely faultless. He lifts us above the natural into 
the supernatural. Ile forces upon us the necessity of saying, 
There is a God, and this Christ is he. 

3. Or, we may begin with Christianity instead of Christ. We 
may thoroughly investigate its effects both upon the individual 
and upon sociely as a whole, not only in any given age, but in 
all ages. We may contrast it with the heathen religions; we may 
look upon the world in all its details without Christianity, and 
then look upon it with it, and thus be forced to conclude that 
there is something in Christianity which is not the outcome of 
man’s mere natural strivings after better things. It transports 
us beyond the natural into the supernatural, forcing us to say that 
man hath not wrought this, but God hath wrought it. Hence, 
God is. To him who admits the validity of the historical evidences 
of Christianity there is no better objective argument for the exist- 
ence of God than Christianity itself. 


[ve 
FORMS OF ANTITHEISM. 


1. Atheism. The word originally meant simply a denial of the 
Greek conception of God. Hence the pagans accused the primitive 
Christians of being atheists. Socrates was charged with atheism, 
in this sense, by the Athenians. Roman. Catholics considered 
Protestants as atheists because they refused to worship Mary as the 
mother ef God. But, as the word is commonly used, it means the 
rejection of behef in the existence of God. It admits, of course, 
the existence of an idea of God, but does not admit the objective 
existence of a real being corresponding to that idea. 

But, speaking more particularly, there are three types of atheism: 
(1) dogmatic atheism, which denies that any God exists; (2) skep- 
tical atheism, which doubts that any God exists; (3) critical atheism, 


*See this argument worked out in Storrs’ The Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity Indicated by its Historical Effects. The book shows that Chris- 
tianity has produced effects which cannot be accounted for on any other 
supposition than that it is itself an effect of the Being whom we call God. 
Hence, that Being exists. 
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which says that if a God exists there is no evidence of it. It is 
doubtful if there have ever been any thoroughgoing atheists of 
the first class. The third type is close akin to agnosticism. 

2. Deism. This, in opposition to atheism, recognizes the real, 
objective, existence of God. But, as opposed to theism, it separates 
him so utterly and irrevocably from the world that he can never 
have any communication or connection with it. Deism fixes an 
impassable gulf between God and the world. God, it affirms, is 
transcendant, and not, in any sense, immanent. ‘The word deism, 
however, was formerly used in a modified sense to denote that 
conception of Christianity which finds in it only the religion of 
nature, and accepting Christianity only in so far as it is in agree- 
ment with the discoveries of reason. In this sense it is a form of 
Rationalism. 

3. Pantiersm. This is not atheistic, but it is utterly antithe- 
istic. It seems to have been born in the remote East. It is the 
soul of Brahmanism and of Buddhism. It has flourished in the 
Occident as well, some of the Greek philosophers being pantheistic. 
It was revived in modern philosophical theology by Spinoza, and is 
still a more or less prevalent form of thought. It appears in 
various forms, as: 

(1) God includes in himself the properties of both mind and 
matter. Or, rather, he is the unknown quantity from which both 
mind and matter are evolved—from which they emanated, not, by 
whom they were created. This is monism, the form of Pantheism 
that was taught by Spinoza. 

(2) God and all mind are mere modifications of matter. This 
is materialistic pantheism. 

(3) All matter is a mere modification of mind, and this in turn, 
is a modification of God. This is idealistic pantheism. 

(4) All that is, is only a form of physical force—dynamical pan- 
theism. Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, were idealistic pantheists, 
though not of the same type. Schelling held that spirit and nature 
are identical, spirit being invisible x and nature visible 2; Fichte 
held that the absolute unity of mind and matter is found in a 
universal and impersonal Ego, God being, with him, only another 
name for the moral order of the world; Hegel reduced everything 
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to thought, or reason, Schopenhauer to blind Will, Hartmann to 
the unconscious, and so on from bad to worse. 

4. Polytheism. This is neither theism, nor atheism, nor pan- 
theism. It is the belief in the existence of many gods, or superior’ 
beings, each presiding in his:own realm, having its origin in a. 
degenerated state of monotheism. There is no sufficient reason. 
for believing it to have been the primitive form of human belief.. 
It presents itself under different special forms, as, 

(1) Fetichism. This is perhaps the lowest type of polytheism,, 
in which shapeless stones, reptiles, and other base and worthless. 
objects are worshiped, being supposed to hold, or to be the vehicle: 
of, supernatural influences. Sir John Lubbock defines it “as that. 
stage of religious thought in which man supposes that he can force 
the deities to comply with his desires;” and he regards it “as the 
next stage above pure atheism, in the religious progress which passes: 
from it, through totemism and shamanism into idolatry.” It is. 
rather the lowest stage, above pure atheism, in the religious descent. 
of man from pure monotheism. 

(2) Animism. This is the belief that inanimate objects and the 
phenomena of nature are endowed with personal hfe or living 
souls—the hylozoism of the Stoics. The term is also used to denote: 
the worship of the spirits of ancestors and heroes. 

(3) Sabianism. This is the belief in the ruling power of the 
stars; it underlies all religions having astronomy or astrology as 
their basis. But the special forms of polytheism are almost in- 
numerable. 

5. Positivism. This is a form of agnosticism. It holds that 
“we know, and can know, nothing except physical phenomena. 
and their laws.” The senses are the only sources of all true 
knowledge. It excludes theology and metaphysics. “Mental 
phenomena are all resolvable into material phenomena, and there 
is no such thing discoverable as either efficient or final causa- 
tion, as either an origin or purpose in the world, as, consequently, 
either a creative or providential intelligence.” Secularism is simply 
the practical side of positivism, the form of life growing out of a 
form of belief. It ignores God and the future. Its motto is, 
“Carpe Diem,’ in the old Horatian, worldly, sense: Live while 
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you live, looking to no hereafter. Modern positivism originated 
with Auguste Comte (1798-1857). It was known among the an- 
cients, being taught by Protagoras and other Greek philosophers. 
As a philosophy it is not self-consistent, it is not warranted by 
known facts, and it is not thorough. 

6. Pessimism. ‘This is an exaggerated and morbid view of the 
ills of human life, growing out of an antitheistic philosophy. The 
modern representatives of this school of thought are Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann, and their followers. It revives the old questions of 
“the theodocy,” and answers them with a dark negation. 

Such is the list of dismal isms, one or the other of which we 


must accept, if we reject the verity and the Christian conception of 
God. 
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CHS Pat Rall. 


THE NATURE OF GOD. 


The word nature comes from the Latin nascor, to be born; 
nature, therefore, is literally that which is born, that the existence 
of which had a beginning, originating in something not itself. 
It is needless to say that the word is not used here in this 
etymological sense when we speak of the “nature” of God. We 
use the word in the sense of essence, or substance, that which is 
the answer when we ask, What is God? To answer this question 
would be to state God’s nature, or substance. We may consider 
the subject briefly thus. 


if 
GOD IS SPIRIT. 


“God is a Spirit,” is the word of our Lord himself in John iy. 24. 
This is affirmed or plainly implied many times over in the Scrip- 
tures. But we must ask, What do we mean by “spirit?” for neither 
is this word used in its literal sense of air, or breath. God is not 
that. Nor does it mean simply that God is not matter; nor does 
it mean that he is merely force; nor that he is merely force plus a 
negation called not-matter; nor a merely “slumbering thought,” 
the great Unconscious; nor a vague and universal “all soul;” nor 
a universal vital principle of nature, which does not and: cannot 
exist apart from nature. When we affirm that God is spirit we 
are not meaning to affirm that any of these, or all together, would 
furnish us a complete idea of what spirit is. There are only two 
substances, spirit and matter. The former is something that has 
a totally and radically different set of predicates, or phenomena, 
from the latter. We cannot affirm anything of spirit that we can 
affirm of matter except existence. We can affirm of matter that. 
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it has weight, form, extension, divisibility, etc.; but not so of spirit. 
On the contrary, we must deny these things of spirit. Neither can 
we affirm anything of matter that we can affirm of spirit; and we 
can know neither except in its phenomena. But what we have 
thus far said does not differentiate God from other beings who are 
spirits. 
i 
THE KIND OF SPIRIT GOD Is, 


1. God is a Personal Spirit. But what do we mean by person? 
What are the essential constituents of personality? The best an- 
swer is, self-consciousness and will; or self-consciousness and self- 
determination with a view to a moral end. If God were simply 
unconscious spirit he would not be person, nor would he be the 
God after whom we inquire; neither would he be either if he-were 
without the power of self-determination. A being without either 
ene, or both of these, is conceivable, of course, but it is not con- 
ceivable as person. But neither do these two predicates differen- 
tiate the spirit which is God from the spirit which is angel or man, 
for the latter also possess them. 

2. God is Tri-Personal Spirit. This is one of the predicates that 
differentiates his spiritual substance from every other spiritual sub- 
stance. ‘The same spiritual essence exists simultaneously in three 
personal modes. ‘This seems to be a necessary conclusion on our 
part, independently of any Scripture teaching on the subject. But 
the spiritual essence exists as the unity (wnicus), not as the unit 
(unus). This is what we mean when we say that God is one 
essence, or substance, and three persons; and when we speak of his 
unity we do not mean that he is a personal unit. It is doubtful 
if we can conceive how the Divine Being could have that eternal 
self-consciousness which he must have in order to be God, unless 
we think of his essence, or substance, as eternally existing in three 
personal modes which we call, respectively, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. But however this may be, it does not follow that apart 
from Scripture it is possible to arrive at the Christian doctrine 
concerning the Trinity. 

In the case of man it is the non-ego, or external world, which 
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calls out the development of the ego, or in other words, makes 
man conscious of himself. The external world does not, of course, 
endow man with the power of self-consciousness, but it is the 
occasion without which the original and latent possibility could 
never become an actual reality. The finite mind cannot of itself, 
and within its own nature, originate the activity which we call self- 
consciousness. But we have no right to deny that an Infinite Mind, 
even on the monistic conception of such mind, could originate, 
within itself, this activity. Such a mind might not need the 
occasion, or stimulus, of something which is not itself in order that 
it may be made conscious of itself. An Infinite uni-personal Being 
may be, perhaps must be, thought of as self-sufficing, no contrast 
of an external world being necessary for him, as it is in the case 


of ourselves, in order to the development of self-consciousness. | 


If we should think of God as Infinite Person, we should, also, have 
to think of him as self-conscious, whether we regard him, at the 
same time, as uni-personal or as tri-personal. 

Lut while, as a matter of fact, this might be true of an infinite 
God, it is also true that it is easier for the human mind to predicate 
eternal self-consciousness of a God who is eternally tri-personal, 
than of a God who is only a solitary unit. The tendency of 
unitarianism is to pantheism, and pantheism, in its relation to this 
subject, is the description of a God who, at the outset, was imper- 
sonal, and who, in some way, struggled into self-conscious per- 
sonality., And hence the evangelical trinitarian conception of the 
one God, instead of being unreasonable, is really more reasonable 
than the bald, and barren, and cheerless, Mohammedan and uni- 
tarlan conception of him as uni-personal. Such a God might 
endure all the pressure brought upon him by temporal conditions, 
but, pushed back into the solitudes of eternity, he would soon 
cease, so far as our thought of him is concerned, to be a personal 
God at all. The fact that God is triune is to us the only philo- 
sophical guarantee of his absolute personality.’ 

3. God is a Unique Spirit. This fact further differentiates the 

*“ Only does he truly think the personal God, who does not deny the 


triune God, the guarantee of absolute Personality.” Dorner, System of 
Christian Doctrine, i., p. 412. 


———— 
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substance of God from all other spiritual substances. The spirit 
which he is is not one of a class. It stands alone in the category 
of being. The spirit which man is, or an angel, is simply in the 
image of God’s; in some respects it resembles the spiritual essence 
of God, and yet it is immeasurably different therefrom. Man’s 
spirit is individualized; God is not an individual. Man’s spiritual 
essence is a creation, both de novo and ex nihilo—it never existed 
in any form prior to its existence as man’s spirit; but God’s spiritual 
essence is what it is eternally. Man’s spirit can be annihilated, 
but God’s is self-existent and necessarily existent, and hence cannot 
be annihilated. Man’s spiritual substance is not in any sense an 
emanation from, or a part of God’s. To affirm the contrary of 
this is to affirm pantheism. 

4. God ts an Incorporeal Spirit. By this we mean that he has 
no body or bodily parts. Two or three old theologians (as Ter- 
tullian* and Audaeus) seem to have held that God has a bodily 
form, but this is not the teaching of Scripture, nor has it ever 
been the faith of the Church. Anthropomorphisms and anthro- 
popathisms are always found in idolatrous religions; indeed it is 
perhaps impossible for any religion, true or false, to express 
itself concerning God without employing these figures; the 
difference between the false and the true being that the 
former takes these expressions literally while the latter takes 
them as figures. Such expressions abound in the Old Testament. 
If God’s essence were spoken of in terms of what it is in reality, 
such a representation would be utterly unintelligible to us. No 
human language has in it any word with which to designate pure, 
unmixed, uncompounded spirit, such as God is. The word “spirit” 
is itself a figure, and of itself can prevent no one, who is disposed 
to take it literally, from beleving that God is air, or breath, or 
wind, for that is what the word means. But how do we know 
that the Old Testament religion does not take the word literally? 
How do we know that it is speaking in figure when it teils of 
God’s arms, hands, feet, eyes, and ears? In reply, we say, in the 

*See his Treatise on the Soul, ch. v.; On the Res. of the Flesh, ch. xvii.; 


Against Praxeas, ch. vii. 
13 
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first place, that the Old Testament religion must be looked at as 
a whole, and not simply in its individual terms, and the whole 


trend of its teaching is unmistakably against the opinion that it, 
or any of the Hebrew writers, regard God as anthropomorphic. 
And, in the second place, it is unreasonable to suppose that it meant 
that these terms should be understood literally, for taken thus 
many of the utterauces of the Old Testament writers would be 
palpably absurd as descriptive of the Divine Being. They used 
them for the same reason that we use them—that is, because of 
their linguistic helplessness. Whoever hears may be said to have 
ears, for this is the only way of hearing with which we are ac- 
quainted. So, also, whoever sees may be said to have eyes. God 
sees and hears, or at least in some way unknown to us, he perceives 
sounds and objects of vision; and hence it is a natural and indis- 
pensible convenience of speech to represent him as possessing the 
corresponding physical or corporeal faculties. If it be the tendency 
of all rude and crude religions to construe such representations 
of God in their lteralness, so is the tendency of deism, on the 
other hand, to the other extreme, placing not only the divine essence 
but also the divine efficiency out of all relation whatever to the 
human and finite. The Scriptures tell us that man was made in 
the Divine image, yet it sets forth in unapproachable grandeur the 
majesty of God, and nowhere means for us to understand that God’s 
essence, or spirit, is In any sense embodied like man’s. 

d. God 1s a Passionless Spirit. As he is “without parts,” so also 
is he “without passions.” ‘This again differentiates him from other 
spirits. But what do we mean when we affirm this important 
truth? We do not mean that the Divine nature is impassive in 
the sense of being incapable of feeling or emotion. We do not 
mean, as do the pantheists, that God can neither love nor hate. 
The German philosopher, Hartmann, says that when we speak of 
the love of God we speak anthropopathically. But it is obviously 
true that “a theory that begins with affirming absolute indifference 
in God, and denying that he either loves the good, or hates the 
evil, must end ultimately in rejecting all moral attributes, and 
reducing him to blind force” (Shedd). The Scriptures attribute 
nearly all the feelings to God that are common to man—love, 
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hatred, complacency, anger, joy, grief, etc.; nor are all such ex- 
pressions to be understood in a mere anthropopathic or metaphor- 
ical sense. Ile may indeed be said to be literally capable of what- 
ever form of feeling is not inconsistent with his infinite blessedness 
and holiness. What do we mean, then, when we say that God is 
“without passions?” Simply this: ‘That in his essence, or nature, 
he cannot be changed or in any way affected by anything outside 
of himself. Nothing in the universe can make him approve of 
sin or complacent toward it; nothing in the universe can make him 
disapprove of righteousness or displacent toward it. His. com- 
placency toward the latter can by no means be increased or dimin- 
ished, nor can his displacency toward the former. “He stands in no 
passive and organic relations to that which is not himself.” He 
can operate upon the universe, both of matter and of mind, but 
neither can operate upon or impress him. In his essence he is self- 
subsistent and independent. No force of nature can reach him; 
nothing outside of himself can obstruct him. All his activities 
criginate in himself. But these things cannot be said of any other 
spirit. | 

6. God isa Ruling Spirit. He is sovereign not simply in virtue 
of the fact that he is creator, but intrinsically, and by right of his 
essential being. Je was inherently sovereign, and as truly and 
supremely so, in the solitude of the eternity ago as he has been 
since the worlds were made. He did not acquire supremacy by 
right of creation or by right of conquest. As he is the original 
and ultimate seat and source of hfe, so is he the original and 
ultimate seat and source of sovereignty. He is this in virtue, not 
of anything that he has done, but in virtue of what he is. His 
acts of making the worlds and governing them are only manifesta- 
tions of the absolute supremacy that eternally inheres in his very 
essence; and, though neither matter nor subordinate spirits are 
eternal, he was never a monarch without an empire. We should 
distinguish sovereignty from the manifestation of sovereignty. 
God did not have to create in order to be God, although we some- 
times speak of his independence, his love, his justice, of all that 
constitutes him deity, indeed, as if these were mere relative terms. 
He was not a lifeless or unconscious essence before creation, and 
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the history of creation is not to be regarded as the history of a long 
struggle on the part of this unconscious essence to become more 
and more conscious. Certain pantheistic philosophers have held 
some such view as this. And do we not unwittingly incline our- 
selves to the same view by our habit—a habit of which we are 
perhaps not conscious—of thinking of God as a being who would 
be nothing but a lifeless essence if it were not for the fact that he 
has an objective world in respect to which he can be something 
more than this. The truth is, he is not a living God, because there 
is something outside of himself from which he derives life or in 
respect to which he is alive. He has life in himself, and sover- 
eignty, and all else that goes to constitute him the eternal and self- 
sufficient God. tHe is not dependent upon anything outside of 
himself; but everything outside of himself is dependent upon him. 
In him it has its being. God, before the objective world existed, 
was the same God that he is now, and his empire was not a vacuum. 
If it required an omnipotent power to bring the world into ex- 
istence, it required at least an equal power, in the form of self- 
mastery, to refrain so long from doing this. It was no more 
difficult for him to create it than it was for him not to create it. 
It was all ever before his eternal eye, and we cannot. think that 
his infinite bliss was augmented by giving to it what we call a 
temporal and special existence. ‘To him there is no past, present, 
or future; and if we should venture to speak of him, not from 
our own very finite point of view, but sub specie eternitatis, we 
should doubtless say truly that to God the world always virtually 
existed, and during this “always” his sovereignty has been exercised 
over it, but not exhausted. “From everlasting to everlasting thou 
art God.” * If God were not what he is in himself and eternally, 


* Psa. xe. 2. El, the Divine name which the psalmist here uses, implies 
sovereignty. It may not be uninteresting to observe here that Sir Isaac 
Newton, in the General Scholium with which he concludes his Principia, 
states, on the authority of Pococke, the Orientalist, that the Latin word 
Deus is of Semitic origin, and means ‘‘ Lord,” though commonly rendered 
“God,” without any reference to its meaning. Whether the derivation 
he correct or not, it is a remarkable fact that the oldest names of the Di- 
vine Being, in whatever language, seem to be those which designate him 
as a Powerful Sovereign. The primitive peoples conceived of him thus, 
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he could not be what he is in his relation to his creatures. The 
fact of an inherent, eternal, actual (and not a mere possible) 
sovereignty on the part of God, is one of the facts that constitutes 
him God, and guarantees him to all his creatures as one whom 
they may safely trust forever. The Lord God omnipotent reigns 
and rules, not in virtue of an acquired right which, conceiv- 
ably, may slip from him, but in virtue of the eternal and in- 
alienable fact that he is the Lord God omnipotent. And this 
sovereignty follows out over all the departments of his universe— 
the world of spirits, the world of material nature, and the world of 
human life and history—so soon as he calls this universe into 
existence. 

Obviously, this fact concerning the kind of spirit that God is 
further differentiates him from all other spiritual substances, such 
as the spirit of man‘and the spirits which angelic beings are. And 


» it does seem that such facts as these should be a source of comfort 


and a cause of adoration to these other spirits. 
aie 


THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE, 


That the foregoing view of the Divine Being is consonant with 
the Old Testament Scripture is seen, 

1. In the names given to him by way of distinguishing him from 
other spirits and from the so-called gods of the heathen. The 
first and most characteristic of these names is, 

(1) Jehovah, or Yaweh. It is the name which he gave to him- 
self, and which he gave in view of its significance as such. He 
called himself, “I Am,” or more fully, “I am that I am,” as in 
Ex. i. 14, seg. This name was never applied to any being, or to 
any god, except the one who was regarded by the Hebrews as the 
true God. In respect to his essence, it designated him as the un- 
changeable, and hence, the eternal God—the one whose being had 
it seems, before they thought of him as love, or justice, or any other as- 
pect. The idea of God as the one to whose sovereign pleasure and will 
we are amenable, both logically and chronologically antedates our other 


conceptions of him; just as our sense of sin must antedate our sense of 
redeeming love. 
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no beginning, underwent no change, and should have no end. 
From the time of Moses it became the memorial name of God, 
adding to its essential, or physical, significance, a moral import, 
and designating him of whom it was the name as the one who had 
entered into redemptive relation with Israel, and would be faith- 
ful, or unchangeable, in his covenant promises to them. . 

(2) El Shaddai. In Gen. xvii. 1, rendered God Almighty,-in 
the Greek Pantokrator. It is of frequent occurrence in Hebrew 
literature. It characterizes the Divine nature not merely as pos- 
sessing might, but as revealing himself in his might. “It is no 
tonger the powerful Divinity ruling the world in general that is 
El Shaddai, but the God who testifies of himself in special deeds 
‘of power” (Oehler). And these special deeds were not limited to 
the realm of material nature, but were wrought in the sphere of 
the moral. El] Shaddai was God regarded as the Being who could 
rule nature to such an extent as to compel it to do what is contrary 
to itself, “subduing it to bow and minister to the purposes of grace” 
(Delitzsch). 

(3) Other distinguishing names, or titles, are E] Elyon, the Most 
High God (Gen. xiv. 22); El Olam, Everlasting God (Gen. xxi. 33), 
or Everlasting Father, literally, Father of Eternity, as in Isa. ix. 6. 
‘The word Olam, however, does not mean “everlasting” in our 
usual sense of that term. As applied to a person, it is one, the 
beginning or end of whose duration is indefinite. The expression 
“El Olam,” according to the Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic versions, 
may mean “God of the universe,” but the meaning “God of eter- 
nity,” or eternal God, as suggested by our English version, and by 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, and several Targums, doubtless furnishes 
the right sense, eternity being pre-eminently that the beginning and 
end of which are hidden. Eloah designates the Divine Being 
probably as one whose might is such as to elicit fear. Jehovah 
Sabaoth designates him as one who rules the hosts of created things, 
and makes them do his bidding, in contradistinction from the 
powerless gods invoked by the heathen. El Hay, names him as 
_the living and real God, in opposition to the emptinesses (mataiol) 
and mere nothings (eidola), worshiped by the heathen. 

2. Particular Declarations. Not only in his names do we get 
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glimpses of the unapproachable nature of God, and the sort of 
spirit he is, as shown in these various names; but also in the numer- 
ous particular statements concerning him contained in the Scrip- 
ture. He is “from everlasting to everlasting;” “the King, eternal, 
immortal, invisible;” “the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning;” “the Fountain of life;” the 
one “who only hath immortality;” in the sense of self-existence; 
the one by whom all things were created, visible and invisible; 
the one by whom “all things consist,” or continue in being; a 
spirit “filling heaven and earth,” and before whom “all things are 
naked,” or perfectly visible and known; one who does according 
to his will in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants 
of the earth; one whose providence extends to the greatest and to 
the minutest objects; a God of unspotted purity and perfect recti- 
tude, unto whom heavenly spirits cry continually, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts; the just Judge of the whole earth who will 
do right; and one who is good and whose mercy endures forever, 
and who is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. In all 
such declarations as these is the very nature, or essence, of God set 


forth. 
LV. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NATURE OF GOD AND HIS AT- 
TRIBUTES. 


Matter is not the sum total of its own properties; the soul is 
not a “series of exercises’ (Hume, Mill, etc.); nor is the nature, 
or substance, of God identical with the sum total of his attributes. 
The substance and attributes are inseparable, the one being a non- 
entity apart from the other. The question as to the relation be- 
tween them has been variously answered. 

1. Some theologians have held that substance and attribute 
differ realiler, as it was called, that is, that they are as essentially 
different as one res, or thing, is from another; they differ ex natura 
rev. ‘This was the view of the Realists, who held that general terms 
express real objective existence. 

2. Others have held that they differ only ex ratione, or nom- 
analiter. This was the view of the Nominalists, who held that there 
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is no real difference between attribute and essence, or between one 
attribute and another; the difference is only in our conceptions, 
or, in other words, the distinction between them is merely nominal. 
(Aquinas: Deus est unus re et plures ratione.) 

3. Others, still, have held that such barbarous Latin words as 
formaliter, or virtualiter, more properly express the relation be- 
tween substance and attribute. By this it is meant that the two 
are distinct, and that there is a real foundation in the Divine nature 
for the distinction which our reason recognizes or postulates. The 
difference is therefore ex ratione, but not ex ratione tantum; it is not 
a mere matter of conception on our part; there is something in the 
nature of God corresponding to his difference. Thus Hollaz, Tur- 
retin,’ etc. 

- It is evident, however, that no one can know anything more on 
this subject than is revealed to us in our human consciousness 
and in the Scriptures. As the human will, for example, seems to 
be neither a distinct entity nor a mere conception or name, but 
nothing more nor less than the human person, or ego, willing 
or able to will; and as the human intellect is only the person think- 
ing, or able to think; so the attributes of God are only the modes 
in which the Divine essence exists, and it exists in as many modes 
simultaneously as it bas distinct attributes. When the Apostle 
says that “God is love,’”he does not mean to affirm the identity of 
love and the Divine essence, any more than he would affirm the 
identity between this essence and justice or wisdom, should he say 
“God is justice” or “God is wisdom.” Is he any more truly one 
than he is the other? So we conclude that the nature or spiritual 
essence of God differs from his attributes, formaliter, as Hollaz puts 
it, or virtualiler, as Turretin puts it, the essence being of such 
sort that it must exist in many modes at the same time. There 
is nothing any more inconceivable in this, or contrary to the revela- 
tion of our own consciousness, than there is in the known fact 
that the human spiritual essence exists as something that must 
think, feel, and will, at the same time. The sun’s rays exist 
simultaneously as light and heat, and we may truly say that each 
of these is only a mode in which the ray exists, and yet the ray 
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is neither, and neither is the ray. There is something in the ray, 
however, that renders these simultaneous modes not only possible, 
but necessary. It must so exist, or else not be a solar ray; and it 
must exist in these modes whether there be anything to be warmed 
or illumined, or not. So might it be truly said that God, as to 
the mode in which his tri-personal essence exists, would still be 
love, or justice, or wisdom, etc., even though no being existed but 
himself. We see also that God was under no metaphysical necessity 
to manifest his love, or wisdom, or in short, his glory, to a universe 
which he would create for that purpose; for if he could exist, alone 
“from everlasting” in the fullness of his perfections and in the com- 
pleteness of his blessedness, so also could he so exist “to ever- 
lasting.” In order that he might be merciful, no unworthy 
creature was needed upon whom he might lavish his mercy; in order 
that he might be just none was needed whom he might either 
reward or condemn. Was it not sufficient for him to know that 
he was both, and all else, and in this knowledge was he not in- 
finitely and eternally complacent? It must be so, els2 he is not 
the only eternal being. 
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CHAPTER 2Lhi 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


We come now to the consideration, more in detail, of the modes 
in which the Divine Being exists, that is to say, of his attributes. 
Gcd’s word, and works, and ways, “rival each other in their un- 
ceasing manifestation of his attributes,” and it is from the thought- 
ful observance of these that we learn all we know concerning him, 
who in the fullness of his being is past finding out, and whom it is 
not possible for us to comprehend even in respect to those modes 
of his being which he has at least partially revealed to us. Al- 
though “he made known his acts unto Moses, his ways unto the 
children of Israel,’ we have seen, after all, and that but dimly, 
only his “hinder parts.” But this is enough for the accomplish- 
ment of his redemptive purpose in relation to this world; in their 
disembodied state the eyes of the “pure in heart” shall be no longer 
holden, and in their resurrection state they shall doubtless see 
him yet more abundantly. Meanwhile we should reverently avail 
ourselves of such vision as we may have of him through the veil 
which he himself has placed upon our eyes, that we might not be 
blinded by the ineffable brightness of his glory. 


{. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE ATTRIBUTES. 


In the interest of systematic treatment and of a clearer concep- 
tion of the attributes, it is desirable that we should classify them 
into groups. Various bases of division have been proposed and 
adopted by theologians, of which we may briefly mention the fol- 
lowing: 

1. An old method is based on the mode in which we arrive at 
a knowledge of the Divine perfections, already mentioned. As, 
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for example, (1) by the way of eminence; that is, we ascribe to God 
in the highest sense all the excellence which we can discover in 
his creatures, knowing that none can be wanting to him which 
his creatures possess; (2) by removing from our conception of God 
every imperfection which we know that the creature possesses, 
that is, by the way of negation; (3) by ascribing to God all the 
perfections which must have belonged to one who was able to create 
and accomplish what God has done, that is, by the way of causality. 
In this way two classes of attributes are obtained: 

(1) The Positive Attributes. As, knowledge, wisdom, holiness, 
justice, power, etc. These are sometimes called relative attributes, 
because they belong to God considered as being in relation to other 
beings. Sometimes they are called transeunt for the same reason. 
Others, again, call them communicable attributes, because they can 
- be communicated, in a limited degree, of course, to the creature. 

(2) The Negative Attributes. As, unity, simplicity, immutability, 
infinity, immensity, eternity. Other names applied to this class 
are absolute, because they belong to God considered in himself, 
implying no relation to other beings; immanent, or incommuni- 
cable, because they can in no degree be shared by the creature. 

2. Another method is based on the supposed nature of the at- 
tributes themselves, giving us the two classes: 

(1) The Moral Attributes, as holiness, justice love, etc. 

(2) The Natural Attributes, or those which do not include the 
idea of moral excellence, as, unity, omipresence, eternity, etc. The 
objection to this method is that, considering God as a personal 
being, the moral attributes are as much a part of his nature as 
the others. But this is an old and still very current method of 
classification, and those who employ it do not mean thereby to 
imply that the “moral attributes” are not native to God. 

3. Another method is derived from the constitution of man’s 
own being, as composed of the spiritual essence, the intellect, and 
will—the will being taken in its broadest sense, as including also 
the affections. This gives three classes: 

(1) The Essential Attributes, as, unity, self-existence, eternity, 
etc. 

(2) The Intellectual Attributes, as, Omniscience, wisdom, etc. 
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(3) The Attributes of Will, as, Holiness, justice, love, etc. 

This is the classification suggested by the definition of the 
Divine Being as given in our Confession of Faith: “God is a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” 

4. The same definition also suggests the following classification: 

(1) The Attributes Proper, or Primary Attributes, as wisdom, 
power, holiness, ete. 

(2) The Attributes of Attributes, as, infinity, eternity, unchange- 
ableness. According to this mode of conception, to say that God 
is spirit is not to affirm any attribute of him, but it is simply to 
tell what he is in his essential being. 

5. The method of classification which we shall adopt is based 
on the distinction between those modes of his existence which 


pertain to him considered simply as to his essence, or as pure being, » 


and those modes of his existence considered as a personal being. 
This gives only two principal classes: 

(1) Attribules of God, considered as pure Being. 

(2) Attributes of God, considered as personal Being. 

This classification seems to be justified by the fact that while 
it is possible for us to think of God, considered simply as to his 
essence, as unity, eternal, and unchangeable, without at the same 
time thinking of him as personal, we cannot think of him as holy, 
just, good, etc., without thinking of him as an essence which is 
also a person. The unity of God is predicable of him only as to 
his essence; his eternity is predicable of him both as essence and 
as person, but we cannot think of him as an eternal person without. 
first thinking of him as an eternal essence. On the contrary, 
when we think of him as holy. just, good, wise, powerful, we think 
of him primarily as person. But whatever method of treatment 
we adopt, our thoughts of God should ever be characterized by the 
greatest degree of humility and reverence, for, at the most, we can 
know the high and holy One only from afar off. Irom whatever 
point of view we behold him even the ground whereon we stand 
is thereby rendered holy, and our shoes must be taken off our feet 
and our hands and heads uncovered in that reverential awe due 
the holy Father. 3 
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LT. 


ATTRIBUTES OF PURE BEING. 


I. SeLF-EXIsTENCE. By this it is not meant simply that God is. 
It means (1) that he exists, and that he has the cause of his 
existence in himself. He hath life in himself; he is causa su. It 
means (2) that he exists by the necessity of his being; his existence 
is not grounded in his volition, but in his nature or essence; he 
cannot annihilate himself. On the contrary, Julius Miller, De- 
hitzsch, and 'Thomasius hold that God’s existence is grounded in his 
volition. It is not conceivable, however, that God could will him- 
self out of existence. 

The proofs of the self-existence of God are both Scriptural and 
metaphysical. 

1. Scriptural Proofs. “The Father hath life in himself” (John 
v. 26), in himself and of himself. The meaning is that he owes 
his life to no other being or cause. In Isa. xl. his independence, 
and hence his self-existence, is more fully described. See also 
Acts xvii. 24, 25; Rom. xi. 35, 36; 1 Tim. vi. 16, ete. The name 
Jehovah, as we have already defined it, expresses the same fact. 

2. The Metaphysical Proof is the “ontological argument” for the 
existence of God. If he exists at all he must be self-existent. 
“From a Theistic point of view it must be maintained, however 
difficult the thought may be to realize, that God needs no creation 
in order to be himself, although as the highest love, he will not 
live without creatures of his own. Only we must take heed lest 
this absolute independence of God be conceived of as Stoical self- 
sufficiency, which would be mere selfishness. It must rather be 
conceived of as Love’s inexhaustible fullness of life, which can give 
all, without needing to receive anything’ (Van Oosterzee). 

II. Inrrniry. By this is meant the independence of the Divine 
essence of both time and space. His essence is in no way limited 
by either. The first gives us the attribute of eternity, the second, 
immensity or omnipresence. 

1. Hternily. (1) By this it is meant that God’s being is without 
beginning or end; but when we say “without end” we do not 
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mean simply that God will exist always, for there is in no sense 
a terminus to his being. We cannot say of him that he has now 
existed so long, and will exist yet longer; for he now exists from 
everlasting to everlasting; his existence already extends over the 
whole limitless stretch of duration, ante partem and also post 
partem. (2) But eternity also includes the idea that from God’s 
being all succession of time is excluded. ‘The word days, or years, 
or ages, is applied to him only metaphorically. Eternity is only 
a mode in which his essence exists. If there were no God there 
could be no eternity. No creature possesses this attribute. (38) 
But the term also includes the idea, or fact, that God’s being 
contains in itself the cause of time, for if there were no God there 
could be no time; not, however, in the sense that if there were 
no God there could be no eternity; for he created time, but we 
cannot say that he created eternity any more than that he created 
himself. What is time? The common definition is that it is 
duration measured by succession. Dorner says it is “a mere 
relation of finite existence.” Porter: “A mere correllate of events.” 
Jameson: “A negation betwixt the boundary points of motion.” 
All these forms of statement are perhaps true, but in speaking of 
it as something distinct. from, and different from eternity, it seems 
best to say that time is only a mode under which God has caused 
finite, or at least embodied, spirits to exist, as eternity is the 
uncaused mode in which he himself exists. If he shall ever cause 
embodied spirits to cease to exist under this mode, and to exist. 
under another, then with them “time shall be no more.” There 
is no chronological succession in God. He is an eternal now, a 
nune stans. “Before Abraham came into being I am;” not, “I 
was.” His existence is incommensurable, there being nothing like 
unto it which can be used as a standard of measurement, except 
in a metaphorical sense. One day with him is as a thousand years, — 
and a thousand years are as one day. But does he stand in no 
reJation to time whatever? Yes; he stands in objective relation 
to it, just as he does to the world. He knows time, for he made 
it; he made it as a mode of creature-existence; he made it as a 
mode under which the creature should know both itself and him- 
self. As we cannot conceive of the spiritual world without con- 
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ceiving of it under materialistic forms, so we cannot conceive of 
God’s existing and acting without doing so under our time-mode. 
God’s acts or thoughts affect me in time, but they are not thought 
by him in time. They are without succession, but I am obliged 
to think of them as succeeding one another for the same reason 
that I am obliged to image spirit under the form of something 
material. ‘ 

The Scriptural proofs of the eternity of God are Gen. xxi. 32; 
eet), Xx er san ik. 7 Reuss XC. a5 CH. 0, eo 03 
licar wil. Vos 2 Peter in. 8; Job, xxxvi, 26; Rom, 1, .20,.etc... The 
metaphysical proof hes in the very nature of a self-existent and 
necessary being. The immutability of God is impled in his 
eternity. He is not only eternal, but he is eternally the same, 
his perfection admitting of neither increase nor diminution. But 
immutability does not mean immobility. God is eternally active. 

2. Immensity, or Omnipresence. As time is the condition under 
which we are obliged to think of events as happening, so space 
is the condition under which we are obliged to conceive material 
bodies as existing. But as God does not exist in time, so neither 
does he exist in space. But to say this simply is not to affirm his 
omnipresence or ubiquity, for neither do finite spirits occupy space, 
and for the simple reason that they are spirit and not matter. The 
words here, there, where, are words having reference to space; and 
inasmuch as the spiritual essence of God does not exist in space, 
it may be truly said that God is neither here, nor there, nowhere. 
But inasmuch as he can and does put himself into relation with 
all space, which he himself created, we may also say of him that 
he is here, there, everywhere, simultaneously. And this is what 
is meant by his omnipresence or ubiquity. We have no word 
with which to designate the similar relation which he holds to time. 

But what do we mean by the immensity of God as distinguished 
from his omnipresence? They are the same perfection viewed 
under different aspects; the latter limits the Divine essence to the 
bounds of creation, and means that God is present everywhere 
throughout the universe; the former means that the Divine essence 
is limitless beyond the bounds of creation. God could not in- 
definitely extend the present bounds of creation if he were not al- 
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ready present beyond them. Hence, when we affirm the im- 
mensity of God we imply that if space exists at all, it exists because 
God created it, and that, therefore, he is independent of it. With 
proper verbal changes, whatever may be said of God’s relation to 
time may be said of his relation to space. God does not act in 
space, but his acts take effect in space, and in space become ap- 
parent to us. 

But in what sense is God omnipresent? The answer is, (1) he 
is omnipresent as to his essence. ‘The substance of him is every- 
where; he is not. partly here and partly there, but the whole of 
him is everywhere. 

“Though God extends beyond creation’s rim, 
The smallest atom holds the whole of him.’’? 
But this is to be understood in no pantheistic sense. While he 
is thus immanent, he is in no sense a part of the universe, and 
infinitely transcends it. But, (2) he is also operatively omni- 
present; he works everywhere at the same time; he acts with and 
through every substance and thing. He it is who 


‘“Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through ail extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt séraph that adores and burns; 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


There is a sense in which these words of Pope are not only not 
pantheistic, but true, and a fine expression of the operative omni- 
presence of God. We may say of a man who resides in America, 
that his influence is felt in London, and hence that he operates 
or acts where he himself is not. But of God we say not only that 
he acts everywhere, but that he also is everywhere. As he exists 
where there is no place or objective universe, so he acts where there 
Is no cbjective universe or creature for him to act upon. And 
yet the Scriptures represent him as being localized, as having a 
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throne, as residing in heaven, which is only a part of his illimitable 
domain. ‘This is figurative, or anthropomorphic, of course; and 
yet it is true in the sense that God does manifest himself to some 
of his creatures as he does not to others, and in some parts of his 
dominion his glory is displayed as it is not in others. His glory 
is displayed somewhat to us in this world while we are in the 
flesh; but who of us could behold even a little more of it, and 
yet live? Even Moses must wear a veil on his face, lest its unusual 
reflection of the Divine radiance blind those who look upon him; 
so, if we may speak humanly and yet reverently, we may suppose 
the Son of man had more ditiiculty in concealing his true Deity 
than he did in revealing it, lest its splendor, though incarnated, 
drive those from him whom he wished to win. 

The Scripture abounds in proofs of the omnipresence of God, 
some of the sublimest passages in it being descriptions of this 
attribute. “The heaven and heaven of heavens cannot. contain 
him” (2 Chron. ii. 6). He transcends creation’s remotest. bounds; 
he is where nothing is but himself. “Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? And the 
answer is, Nowhere.” Psalm cxxxix. is a sublime poetical descrip- 
tion of the omnipresence of God, the language of prose being utterly 
inadequate to such a task. Such knowledge is indeed too wonder- 
ful for us; it is high, we cannot reach it. But we can adore him 
of whom such things are true, and count ourselves as nothing in 
comparison with him. 

Ill. Unrry. By this it is meant that there is but one God. 
He is not an individual, or one of a species, but is absolutely the 
only one; he has no superiors, no equals, no inferiors, as God. 
This attribute of God, rightly understood, opposes not only the 
polytheistic, but also the pantheistic, and unitarian conceptions of 
the Deity. Let us consider it briefly in each of these relations. 

1. In Relation to Polytheism. There are two general types of 
polytheism, one of which holds that there is only one Supreme 
God, but that there are an indefinite number of inferior ones; 
the other holds that there are an indefinite number of independent 
or equal Gods, each supreme in his own domain, whether that 
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domain be some part of the natural world or a particular nation. 
This latter type of polytheism was prevalent among the nations of 
ancient Bible lands, each of which recognized its own tutelary 
deity. The word ilohim, or its equivalent, seems to have been the 
generie term for divinity, this abstract quality being personalized 
by one nation as Chemosh, by another as Baal, etc. The former 
type of polytheism was held even by some Christian writers of the 
early centuries, of Gnostic or Manicheean tendency, according to 
whom certain inferior divinities were emanations of the supreme 
God. This tendency grew, in part, out of an overweening spirit 
of concession to paganism, and, in part, out of a failure to rightly 
apprehend the Christian doctrine of the tripersonality of God. 
“In keeping the three persons of the Godhead distinct from each 
other,” says Hagenbach, “much care was needed, lest the idea of 
ousia (essence), by which the unity was expressed should be un- 
derstood as the mere concept of a genus, and the hupostasis viewed 
as an individual (a species) falling under this generic conception; 
for this would necessarily call up the representation of three 
gods. Another misunderstanding was to be obviated; for in as- 
siening to God himself (the autotheos) a logical superiority over 
Father, Son, and Spirit, it might appear as though there were 
four persons, or even four gods. Both of these opinions were 
held.”* Jews and Mohammedans charge Christians in general 
with tritheism, and many unenlightened Christians cannot see 
that trinitarianism is not simply another name for it. The biblical 
and Christian doctrine of the Divine unity has always excluced 
all of these forms of polytheism. It affirms that he is not onlv 
unus but unicus; he is not only God, but he is the only God. 
“The Lord our God is one God,’? means, The Lord, our God, 
is the only God. Thou hast made him (man) a little lower than 
the Elohim,*? means nothing more than that man was made a 
little lower than supernatural creatures. 

The philosophical proof of the unity of God, as opposed to— 
polvtheism, may be briefly indicated as follows: (1) Absolute 
perfection, such as must belong to God in order that he may be 
regarded as God at all, cannot be conceived of as belonging to 
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more than one being. (2) It is unnecessary to suppose that there 
is but one, since all the known phenomena of the material, moral, 
and spiritual world, can be accounted for on the hypothesis that 
there is but one. The well known Law of Parsimony, therefore, 
forbids the supposition of more than one. (3) The known 
phenomena of the world cannot be easily explained on the hypo- 
thesis of more than one, even if the Law of Parsimony should 
allow of such hypothesis. (4) The failure of polytheism to meet 
the demands of human nature, whereas the doctrine that there 
is but one God does meet them. Paganism has never found 
repose in the thought of its “gods many.” 

2. In Relation to Pantheism. God, as thought of by the pan- 
theist, is radically different from the God of the Scripture and of 
Christian theism. We are not now discussing the personal at- 
tributes of God, but the fact, nevertheless, that he is a person, 
must modify our conception of each of his essential perfections. 
But the pantheistic God is not a person, and cannot properly be 
designated by any personal pronoun. The God of the pantheist 
is only an abstraction, an idea, a law, a force, a something variously 
called, but having no substratum, no essence—weight, without 
anything to be heavy; form, without anything to be figured; 
force, without anything to be forceful; or thought, or will, with- 
out any person to think or to purpose. The unity of God, there- 
fore, of which pantheism speaks, is only an abstract and dead 
unity, the unity of a non-essential and elusive “it.” God, with 
the pantheist, is one, and he is nothing but one—ro ‘azhwe ‘ev; 
this is all that can be affirmed of him. But in contrast with all 
this, the God of Scripture, while he is the only God, is none 
the less truly a living, personal, conscious being. Conscious life, 
activity, energy, are the inalienable characteristics of his essence 
as the one and only God. 

38. In Relation to Unitarianism. This term does not stand 

opposed to polytheism, but to trinitarianism. It is employed by 
those who call themselves Unitarians for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing their belief in the Divine unity. But Trinitarians affirm the 
unity of God no less stoutly than their opponents, the difference 
between them being that the word “unity” is not used by them 
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in the same sense. According to the Unitarian conception of 
unity, God is merely one of a species; he is the Supreme One, 
to be sure, but still he is an individual; one of a class, one before 
whose name some superlative adjective must be prefixed or under- 
stood before we can know which individual of the species is meant. 
God is not the only intelligence, or the only personality, or the 
only cause, and hence we may rightly speak of him as the Supreme 
Intelligence, Personality, Cause. But the Unitarian conception of 
unity would also authorize us to speak of him as the Supreme In- 
dividual, or the Supreme Divinity, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
he is the only being who possesses, or who is, essential divinity. 
He has neither created any such essence, nor has he communicated 
his own in any degree to anything which he has made. His own 
essence is an indivisible and incommunicable unit. The Unita- 
rian interpretation, however, of the Divine unity seems to suggest 
that essential divinity is as divisible and individualistic as essential 
humanity, and hence, readily lends itself to polytheistic concep- 
tions. 

But more than this, if by the Divine unity nothing more is 
meant than that God is unipersonal, he must still have existed 
from everlasting absolutely alone. It is doubtful whether such 
oneness on the part of God is compatible with conscious person- 
ality; and even if it should be so regarded by any, we must yet 
ask, Is such awful solitariness of being any more acceptable to 
human reason than that which is offered to its contemplation in 
the trinitarian doctrine of a tripersonality? If the one is in- 
conceivable, the other is no less so. But apart from such con- 
siderations as these, it must be said that the Scriptures, every- 
where, in affirming the unity of God have in mind the heathen 
doctrine of a multiplicity of divine beings, and not the Christian 
doctrine of the tripersonality of the one divine Being. This 
latter conception is no less Scriptural than it is Christian. 

TV. SprriruaALiry AND Simpiiciry. These are sometimes 
treated by theologians as attributes of God, but strictly speaking 
they are not. To speak of the spirituality of God is only the 
abstract way of saying that God is spirit. To speak of his sim- 
plicity is only the abstract way of saying that he is pure spirit, 
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that is, nothing but spirit so far as his essence is concerned; he is 
not part spirit and part matter. It is not so correct to say that 
God is a spiritual person as to say that he is a personal spirit. 


III. 


PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES. 


We may affirm eternity and immensity of God without thinking 
of him as a person, but we cannot affirm of him knowledge, 
wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, without implying in the very 
use of these terms that he is a personal God. The personal at- 
tributes of God may, perhaps, be more clearly treated under the 
two subdivisions of attributes of Intelligence and attributes of 
Will. 

J. ATTRIBUTES OF INTELLIGENCE OR THOUGHT. ‘These are the 
Divine Reason, Omniscience, and Wisdom. 

1. The Divine Reason. In man reason is both discursive and 
intuitive. By the former it is meant that man, in obtaining 
knowledge, must employ logical processes; he must proceed from 
certain initial data to a conclusion. By the latter it is meant 
that he possesses certain items of knowledge as a part of his original 
mental furniture. These two species of reason make man a 
rational being. Only in the sense of rational intuition can reason 
be affirmed of God, for he reaches no conclusion by any sort of 
logical process. We rightly, however, speak of reason as an at- 
tribute of God, for one of the modes under which his personal 
essence exists is that of Intuition. But if this were all that we 
can affirm of the Divine reason, it would be only another name 
for his knowledge or omniscience. Reason considered as an at- 
tribute of God is rather that mode of his personality by virtue of 
which he is the author of ideas and knowledge, of all intelligence, 
indeed, in others. God as Supreme Reason contains in himself 
the eternal archetypes of all truth; and in consequence of this, 
when God creates or “moves in mysterious ways” any of his won- 
ders to perform, he is only giving objective existence to that which 
had hitherto existed only archetypally in his own Reason. These 
archetypes, or eternal contents of the Divine Reason, considered 
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as standing to one another in an orderly relation, may be regarded 
as God’s eternal Plan of the World, from which in his working 
he never deviates. It is always before him, and in creating other 
reasons he has created other eyes which may also behold it— 
though, as the unaided natural eye beholds the orbit of a comet, 
from afar off. We know not how little is seen; we know not how 
much is unseen. But the pantheist, to whom we so often have 
occasion to allude, denies this Theistic conception of the Divine 
Reason, and says that the archetypal plan according to which God 
energizes and fashions all things, is objective in respect to God, 
or else is itself God. This is pantheistic Realism. In the ancient 
philosophies this immanent and archetypal reason was called 
Logos; in the book of Proverbs it is called Wisdom, and in Prov. 
vill. 22-31, it is personified. In John i. 1, the word Logos does 
not have this meaning. 

2. Omniscience. This is that attribute of God in virtue of which 
“he knows himself, and all other things in one eternal and most 
simple act.” This is Calvin’s definition, and the one which our 
Church has, from the beginning, tacitly accepted. Others, how- 
ever, have defined it as meaning God’s power, or ability, to know 
all things. This definition carries with it the objectionable im- 
plication that God may be voluntarily ignorant of some things. 
Others, again, so define this attribute as to exclude from the sphere 
of omniscience a knowledge of the free acts of man prior to their 
occurrence—a definition which either renders predictive prophecy 
impossible, or else destroys the supposed freedom of the predicted 
act by founding its certainty on the Divine decree. This view of 
omniscience, however, has been adopted by some for the very pur- 
pose of avoiding the apparent impossibility of reconciling the 
Divine foreknowledge with human freedom. But as this mode of 
adjusting the two facts destroys the possibility of the predictive 
prophecy of Scripture, we prefer to affirm the Divine fore- 
knowledge of the free acts of man, and, if need be, leave the recon- 
ciliation of the fact of this knowledge with human freedom an 
unsolved problem. The description of the Divine knowledge 
given by Arminius? is as sweeping as that of Calvin’s defini- 
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tion, though in this he is not followed by all Methodist theologians. 

By “all things,” in the definition, are meant all things which 
are objects of knowledge, whether past, present, or future. The 
definition affirms (1) that God’s knowledge is eternal. This is 
true. There was never a period in duration when God knew 
either more or less than he knows now, nor will there ever be 
such a period. He never learns, and he never forgets; and when 
in Scripture he is spoken of as “remembering no more,” the words 
must be understood metaphorically. The definition also implies 
(2) that God’s knowledge is intuitive. He knows in one “most 
simple act;” he does not make inferences, he does not draw con- 
clusions from premises. He knows all things simultaneously, 
exactly, and infallibly. 

As to the objects of God’s knowledge: He knows (1) Himself. 
He is the only being who does. The highest archangel knows 
him only imperfectly, and can never know him otherwise; but God 
knows himself perfectly and exhaustively, all the infinite mysteries 
of his essence, his attributes, and counsels, being the clear objects 
of his infinite knowledge. As for man, he is a mystery even to 
himself; how much more impossible, then, is it that he should 
know the Infinite One unto perfection? But God also knows (2) 
all other objects of knowledge. He knows: 

(a) All things that have existed or have been done in the past 
by himself and by his creatures—all their acts, thoughts, volitions, 
feelings. In like manner does he exhaustively know the present 
and the future. This kind of knowledge is called by scholastic 
theologians, scientia visionis; God foresees these things by direct 
vision, and he thus foreknows them, it is said, because he has 
decreed them. We should rather say, however, that the decreeing 
and the foreknowing are. coeval, both the decree and the fore- 
knowledge being parts of the eternal contents of the Divine 
mind; or, more strictly still, the decree and the foreknowledge are 
only two names of the same aspect of the Divine personality, the 
one viewing it from the point of view of the Eternal Reason, and 
the other from that of the Eternal Omniscience. The foreknowl- 
edge is God’s consciousness of his Plan, and both are eternal. 
However logically necessary it may be for us to conceive of the 
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decree as antedating the foreknowledge, this conception does not, 
it would seem, constitute a sufficient basis for a distinctive system 
of theology, for it is evidently an anthropomorphism. But let 
the fact be explained as it may, God does know the whole con- 
tents of the actual past, the actual present, and the actual future. 

(b) God also knows all possible things—that which might have 
been done, but never has been done, and that which might be 
done, but never will be done. This kind of knowledge has been 
called by theologians scientia simplicis intelligentie—simple in- 
telligence, and inasmuch as this knowledge does not depend on 
any will, but is simply pure information which God necessarily 
has, by virtue of the fact that he is God, it has also been called 
sclentia necessaria. ei 

(c) God also knows all contingent things, that is, things which 
it becomes possible for his creatures to do, being endowed with 
certain qualities, that is, free will for instance, and being placed 
in certain circumstances or situations. This is called scientia 
media, or mediate knowledge. It is so called because it implies 
that God first foresees that such and such a thing will take place, 
and thus foresees that such and such another thing will take place. 
The knowledge of the first intervenes between him and his knowl- 
edge of the second, and hence it is neither scientia visionis nor 
scientia necessaria. If we should say, for example, that God’s 
knowledge that A will be saved is based on his “foresight of faith” 
on A’s part, this would be to affirm scientia media of God; if we 
should say that he knows A will be saved because he has decreed 
it, this would be scientia vistonis; but if we should say that he 
knows it independently of any relation of it either to his own 
will or to A’s will, but simply as an eternal content of his om- 
niscience, it would be scientia simplicis inlelligentie, or simple 
intelligence. 

In regard to these three supposed species of Divine knowledge, 
we may remark as follows: (1) That there does not seem to be 
any necessity for regarding any part of the Divine Omniscience 
as an inference, even though an infallible one, from certain data 
or premises. For example, God knows that he has decreed that 
such and such an event shall occur, and from this fact infallibly 
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infers that it will occur. This is all that foreknowledge is, as. 
based on decrees, or, in other words, on the Divine will. Or, as 
another example, God infers infallibly that A will be saved from 
his previous knowledge of the fact that he will believe in Christ. 
Or, which amounts to the same thing, he decrees that he shall be 
saved because he foresees that he will believe in Christ; which 
seems to be the same thing, again, as saying that he decrees that 
he shall be saved because he foresees that he will be saved. But 
it seems, on the contrary, more in accordance with the trans- 
cendent nature of the Divine Mind to say that he does not. draw 
conclusions or know anything whatever by discursive processes. 
When we represent him as so knowing we speak amthropomor- 
phically, or for convenience translate his eternal knowledge into 
our own mental: modes. If I cannot know that I will do a given 
thing unless I have previously decreed to do it, or if I cannot know 
that you will do a given thing unless I have decreed that you shall, 
does it follow that God’s knowledge is in like manner dependent? 
Should we not rather say that the sum total of his omniscience is 
simply scientia simplicis intellgentie? He simply knows. all 
things, actual, possible, and contingent, past, present, and future, 
not because they do or do not stand in any relation to his own 
or to the finite will, but because they are all eternally present 
before him. May we not say that he does not decree anything 
only in so far as he gives objective verity to that which hitherto 
had existed only as a content of his Reason? 

(2) The ancient question concerning the relation of God’s will 
to his knowledge will probably never in this world receive an 
answer which everybody will acquiesce in. Omniscience is some- 
thing infinite, and hence it is a fathomless mystery, as is every- 
thing else about God. And yet we must affirm that he eternally 
knows what I will do—I, a person endowed with a free and self- 
determining will. His knowledge of the event does indeed imply 
its certainty, for he could not know an uncertainty. But certainty 
is not necessity. The reason why it is certain that I will do a 
given thing in my future lies in God’s omniscience, but the reason 
why I will do it lies in me. It does not lie in God’s will, but 
in my will. He knows eternally as an act of pure intelligence, 
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and without looking forward or backward, both my act and myself 
as its free cause. We are obliged to affirm thus, but ‘to explain 
what we affirm would be to fathom omniscience. 

And, as to what God himself does, as distinguished from what 
I do, in determining my eternal destiny, does he do it conditionally 
or unconditionally? ‘This is another aspect of the same question 
of the relation of God’s will to his knowledge. And the answer is, 
If we speak theologically we say that he does it unconditionally. 
He is absolute Master; there is no one for him to consult, and 
whatsoever he does is right in virtue of the very fact that it is 
he who does it. There are no mastering conditions outside of 
himself. He is his own sole authority and standard. But if we 
should speak anthropologically; if we should speak of God as we 
are obliged to speak of ourselves, we should answer that what 
God does in determining our eternal destiny he does conditionally 
—that is, on the condition that he sees faith in us, or its absence. 
Ordinarily and practically, it is best for us to stop here. But, as a 
matter of fact, we might truly say that even this conditional act 
of God is at the same time unconditional, for inasmuch as he is 
the only Sovereign and the only Standard, there is no one who 
can justly require him to do a given thing even on a given con- 
dition, or justly call him to account if he does not do it. The 
final salvation of a sinner, even in the event that he believes in 
Christ, is still a matter of pure sovereign grace. 

(3) Our last remark is, that whatever may be our eda in 
regard to a question so transcendental as that of the relation be- 
tween the Divine will and the Divine knowledge, it would seem 
to be too speculative, and, therefore, too doubtful, a basis on 
which to erect the superstructure of a theology which is meant 
to be evangelical. Such a theology must always be that of the 
schools, rather than of the Church. “Can we conceive of God as 
deliberately discussing with himself a plan of constructing a world, 
and finally coming to a conclusion and making out a programme? 
Ts this not subjecting the infinite and eternal Being to the limita- 
tions of time and the conditions of a logical process of ratiocina- 
tion” (Schaff)? On the other hand, a system of theology con- 
structed on the opposite principle of an exaggerated human free 
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will is equally misleading. The theology of the future will affirm 
both God’s sovereignty and God’s justice, and also human free- 
dom; but it will be neither a decretal nor an anthropological 
theology. It will be a theology of redemptive love as manifested 
in Christ, a theology as broad as God’s holy love, and impartial 
as his justice; and it will not be the theology of a school only, but 
also of the Church, and it will give new life thereto, and (to quote 
again the words of Dr. Schaff) “prepare the way for the reunion 
of Christendom.” The proof of the Divine omniscience may be 
indicated as follows: 

(1) It is implied in the idea of the most perfect being. This 
is the ontological proof. 

(2) It is inferred from the intelligence exhibited in the natural 
world. This is the cosmological argument. 

(3) It is inferred from the intelligence displayed in the moral 
government of God, and especially in the plan of redemption. 
Paul, in contemplating it, exclaimed, “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God” (Rom. xi. 33)! 

(4) It is repeatedly affirmed in the Scriptures. His understand- 
ing is said to be infinite (Psa. exlvii. 5). His eyes are said to be 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good (Prov. xv. 38). 
All his works are known unto him from the beginning of the world 
(Acts xv. 18). So are man’s words, and thoughts, and ways (Psa. 
xe. 4; xxxvil. 9; 2 Chron. vi. 30). He foreknows what man will 
Ome Oeilse oxi Os xvii. 3,'5); 

3. Wisdom. By the wisdom of God is meant that most accurate 
judgment “by which he knows how to dispose and ordain all causes 
and effects in a most admirable manner for the attainment of his 
end” (Baier). Or, in other words, it is that attribute which “‘is 
manifested in the selection of proper ends, and.of proper means 
for the accomplishment of those ends” (Charles Hodge). All 
the definitions substantially agree, of course. Knowledge is a 
more general term than wisdom; one may have knowledge with- 
out wisdom, but not wisdom without knowledge. A person may 
have much information, and yet so little wisdom as to make only 
a poor use of it. God not only knows the best ends and the best 
means, but he selects or chooses the best ends and also the best 
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means thereto. The knowledge of both and the choice of both 
are necessary to constitute wisdom; and hence wisdom is not an 
attribute of pure intelligence, but involves also an element of the 
will. 

(1) The Choice of the Best Hnds. Wisdom, therefore, imphes. 
design or purpose on the part of God. The degree of wisdom is 
measured in part by the nature of the end in view; and hence to 
this extent our knowledge of God’s wisdom is dependent on our 
knowledge of his design or purpose in creating the universe. Can 
we know this by any natural means? Or, is it in a supernatural 
manner revealed to us in the Scriptures? ‘This is not the place 
to discuss the supreme and ultimate end of God in creation; but 
(as we cannot rehearse here the teleological argument) may we 
not say, without stopping to prove it, that we do know some of the 
subordinate ends which he has in view? May we not infer from 
the world as we see it about us that God designed to make men 
happy rather than miserable? Surely we may, for even aside from 
any deep or scientific knowledge on the subject, the vast majority 
of practical and sensible people, when the question is raised as 
to whether life is worth living, do not hesitate to answer in the 
affirmative. “To be or not to be,” is a question only of the Ham- 
lets. Every man can see for himself that at least the greater part 
of his misery in this world is due directly or indirectly to his 
own or his fellow man’s sin. But the eternal purpose to so use 
his power and his knowledge as to produce happiness rather than 
misery is a worthy end. ‘Therefore God is to this extent a wise 
being. And may we not here assume that the testimony of his- 
tory and of Scripture, concerning God’s purpose to redeem man 
from the evil state into which sin has brought him, is true? If 
so what worthier end, so far as man, at least, is concerned, could 
God set before him? What wiser use could he make of his power 
and knowledge than to employ them in accomplishing this end? 
So far, in short, as our own intelligence enables us to detect what 
we are obliged to regard as God’s purposes in his works or in 
his movements in human history, to that extent are we also obliged. 
to be impressed with the wisdom which they display. 
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(2) The Use of the Best Means. God’s wisdom is equally visible 
in his use of the means which he uses to accomplish the results 
which he designs. Everything in this domain, so far as we know, 
declares his glory. If God had designed to slake the thirst of 
man and beast, as we think he did, by what better means could 
he have accomplished it than by the creation of water? If he 
had designed to enable them to see, by what better means could 
he have accomplished it than by the creation of just such an organ 
of vision as the eye. So also in innumerable other instances in 
the physical and moral worlds. And when the Apostle Paul con- 
templates the plan or agencies which God devised for the re- 
demption of man, he has no word but an exclamation with which 
to express not only the depth. of the riches of God’s knowledge, 
but also the depth of the riches of his wisdom (Rom. xi. 33). 

But can it be proved that this wisdom of God, as indicated in 
his revealed purposes and the revealed means used to accomplish 
them, is infinite? Not by any process of induction and deduction. 
But if it is not perfect no finite mind can detect any flaw in it, 
for no finite mind is competent to say, in this case, what a flaw is. 
Nor has God anywhere revealed all his ends and means to us. 
They may be infinite in number, and our finite minds cannot 
pronounce, by observation or by induction, upon the infinite un- 
known. But, as we have seen in our statement of the “Theistic 
Argument,” our minds are so made that they can find no repose 
in any other belief than that God is infinite; and this belief, as 
we also saw, can be scientifically justified at the bar of reason. 
But if God is infinite, so is his wisdom and every attribute which 
helps (@f we may so speak) to constitute him God. 

II. Arrrrnutes oF WiLL. The word will is used in various 
and diverse senses. (1) It is used to denote the faculty of self- 
determination, or choice; (2) it is used to denote simply one’s 
desires or inclinations; (8) it is used to denote simply one’s deter- 
minations or resolves; hence, one may will to do a thing and at 
the same time not do it willingly or voluntarily; or he may will to 
do it, and yet not do it at all. (4) It is also used to denote one’s 
whole moral nature; and it is used in this sense because it is 
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obviously not in the intellect, that is, it is not in thinking such 
and such thoughts, considered merely as thoughts, that morality 
or immorality resides; nor is it in the sensibilities or affections con- 
sidered simply as such. Morality or immorality resides in these 
only in so far as they stand in certain relation to the will; or, in 
other words, to that faculty by means of which we prefer them or 
make them our own. ‘This choice may be a permanent one, that is, 
in us as a part of us, and then it may be called immanent choice or 
preference, as distinguished from one which is not at all an expres- 
sion or indication of our nature. We cannot say of a man who 
does what is formally wrong once that he is a bad man, for the act 
may have been an accident, or it may have had no relation what- 
ever to his will. 

When we speak of the Divine will, therefore, we must be under- 
stood as using the word as including the whole moral nature 
of God—that element of his being whereby, and in virtue of 
which, he chooses and acts for the highest good. 

The distinctions in the Divine will may be classified on two 
bases: 1. As to his internal activity, we may affirm of it freedom, 
power, and moral preference. The internal movements of the 
Will of God are not determined by any restraints or any compul- 
sions outside of God himself, and his will is inherently omnipotent, 
and it is also an eternal preference for the holy. 2. On the basis 
of God’s external activity of will, we may affirm that it is power 
which is both unlimited and illimitable; we may also affirm of 
it that, all things considered, his will brings about the greatest 
possible good. 

Theologians also distinguish the modes in which the Divine will 
is manifested, as: 1. The decretal will and the preceptive will; 
by the first he says what shall be done, and by the second he 
advises as to what his creatures should do. 2. The permissive will 
(or decree) and the efficient will (or decree); by the first Christ 
permitted Peter to come to him as he walked on the sea, by the 
second he would have forced him to come; by the first it is meant 
that he does not prevent, by the second it is meant that he com- 
pels. 3. The secret will and revealed will, in regard to which it 
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may be truly said that God as unknown to us is in no sense contra- 
dictory to God as known; even though he be infinitely more 
than he has revealed himself to be, he is to no extent other- 
wise; however infinite the number of his purposes, or the aspects 
of his will, none is in conflict with another. 4. Antecedent and 
consequent will, by which it is meant that God desires the salvation 
of all men, but that it is his purpose to bestow salvation only on 
those who believe in Christ. 5. Absolute, or unconditional, will 
and conditional will; as, for instance, he wills the soul’s sanctifica- 
tion through the use of the means of grace, but he wills the soul’s 
renewal, it is said, unconditionally, that is, “without antecedent 
repentance and faith, because the renewal is in the repentance and 
faith.” The phrase unconditional or absolute will may, however, 
be apphed to all those choices or volitions of God which are based 
on no considerations outside of himself; for example, his decree 
to create the world, his decree of redemption, his election of be- 
lievers in Christ, etc. In doing these things he was absolutely 
free to not do them. 6. Efficacious will and inefficacious will; 
it is said to be the former when the condition upon which it is 
based is complied with. 

All these distinctions, and others besides, are ancient, some of 
them dating back to the very beginnings of theology. The chief 
advantage to be derived from noting them lies in the fact that we 
are thereby enabled to avoid the grave misapprehension of the 
meaning of many passages of Scripture which not only seem to 
contradict one another, but, because of the misapprehension of 
their meaning, have given rise to endless controversies. 

1. Omnipotence. We derive our idea of power from the con- 
scious exercise of our own wills. All power is in its last analysis 
the power of somebody’s will, and in proportion to the will so is 
the power. It is a mistake to say that the creation of a finite 
universe cannot be proof of infinite power; for the bringing of 
one world into existence ex nihilo is neither more nor less an ex- 
hibition of omnipotence than the bringing into existence any 
number of worlds. The proof of the power lies in the fact that 
the will brought into existence something which did not exist 
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in any form before, and not in the magnitude or number of things 
thus created. While in a state of nonentity an atom is as deaf as 
a nonexistent universe, and no more will power is needed to awaken 
one into being than the other. The infinite does not differ from 
the finite simply in size or extent; it differs in nature also. The 
power of man’s will is only the image of the power of God’s will. 
The infinite is not bounded by the finite, nor the finite by the in- 
finite. If we should prove to our satisfaction that God has called 
into being a hitherto non-existent atom; or rather, if we should 
justify to our reason the original conviction that God has brought 
into being a hitherto nonexistent atom, we would therein have 
justified to our reason the conviction that his will-power is in- 
finite. Schleiermacher says that God’s omnipotence consists in 
the fact that he is the cause of all that is. To this definition there 
are two objections. The first is, that it measures omnipotence 
by the number of creative acts which the will of God has put forth; 
and the second one is, that it limits omnipotence to what he has 
already done. But God would be omnipotent even if he had never 
as yet been the cause of anything ab eztra, and he manifests his 
omnipotence the moment he becomes the cause of even so much 
as an atom. 

Others define omnipotence as that attribute whereby God can 
bring to pass everything that is in the nature of the case possible. 
Others, again, say that it is that attribute in virtue of which God 
is the absolute and highest causality. And, again, that it is that 
attribute whereby God can do whatever he pleases or wills to do. 
All these forms of definition certainly express that which is true 
concerning God, but it seems to me that it is best to define this 
attribute by saying that it is God’s ability to bring into existence 
the nonexistent. This implies all else, and it is the one thing 
above all others which no will but God’s can do. This is the 
highest expression of power, at least in the physical domain, of 
which it is possible for us to conceive, and this is utterly beyond 
our comprehension. 

But is there any limit to the Divine omnipotence? The ques- 
tion is already answered in our definition. There is no limit of 
which we can conceive. If there is anything greater than creation 
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ex mihilo, our minds have no power to think of it. Can God cause 
a thing to be and not to be at the same time? ‘To answer such 
questions negatively is not to limit his power. Such things are 
not objects of power; they do not he in the sphere of the will’s 
action, any more than it belongs to honor or justice, for instance, 
to have literal length, breadth, and thickness. Apart from these 
metaphysical conceits, are there any other things which we may 
truly say that God’s will cannot accomplish? No; for to say 
otherwise would be the same as saying that his will wars against 
itself, and thus prevents itself from doing what it might other- 
wise accomplish. His will as power and his will as love and holi- 
ness are the same will. 

It is not allowable, nor is it necessary on any ground, to define 
God’s omnipotence as something utterly devoid of intelligence 
or rationality, and then, on the basis of such definition, ask if om- 
nipotence can, for instance, make A identical with not-A, while at 
the same time it remains A; or, can he make truth to be not-truth 
or holiness to be not-holiness? Such propositions are devoid of 
rationality, and are no more within the scope of any quantity 
of power, than is sound within the scope of any degree of vision. 
The true idea of God’s omnipotence does not le in the fact that 
he is able to make the true and the untrue, the holy and the 
unholy, to be identical, or the possible to be at the same time 
impossible. God himself is the source and cause both of the pos- 
sible and the impossible. He it is who determines whether any 
given conceivable thing shall be the one or the other. But the 
possible, in so far as we are able to think it, is never the infinite, 
and hence its accomplishment is never a test of infinite power or 
omnipotence. The truer test lies rather in the fact that in God 
himself originates the distinction between the possible and the im- 
possible, the true and the untrue, the holy and the unholy. But 
this distinction did not originate in God in the sense that he 
created it, or gave it being. It is as eternal as God, and was mani- 
fested in time, as a form of the Divine activity, so soon as God 
began to manifest himself as Creator. The measure of the pos- 
sible, the measure of omnipotence, is God himself; and he also 
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is the the measure of the impossible. He can do anything that is 
not equivalent to self-destruction, and he can do nothing that. is. 
There is nothing greater than himself. 

Aside from the first chapter of Genesis, perhaps the finest de- 
scription of the physical omnipotence of God is found in Job 
xxxvill. The appeal, as usual, is to the display of power in the 
domain of the material world, but so far as we are able to know 
to the contrary the calling into being by a sheer act of his own 
will other wills, or spirits, than his own is as perfect a test of 
omnipotence on the part of God as anything we could possibly 
think of God as doing. 

A remark may here be added concerning the relation of God’s 
power to what are called “second causes,” the laws or forces of 
nature, as known to those who investigate nature without special 
reference to its relation to God. Assuming, for the present, that 
matter is not eternal, all its forces and methods of operation are, 
of course, just as truly the product of God’s will-power as the 
matter itself is; for apart from the forces with which it is en- 
dowed, matter would not be matter. To say that such and such 
an event occurs because of the operation of the force of universal 
eravitation, or the expansive tendency of steam, etc., is, rightly 
understood, only another way of saying that the occurrence is due 
to the power inherent in God’s will. He made second causes, he 
made natural consequences. If he had endowed matter with other . 
properties, or created another kind of matter, or if he had made 
man’s spirit otherwise than it is, natural consequences in the sphere 
both of matter and spirit might have been very different from 
what they are. Nature was not made to conceal God; and the 
fact that there are second causes in nature ought rather to magnify 
our conception of the creative power of God. It is on account of 
the imperfection of our vision that miracles seem to us to be larger 
proots of Divine power than such occurrences as may be accounted 
for by the operation of second causes. Nor is this infimity of vision 
due to the nature of the case, for we see a remarkable exception | 
in the ancient Hebrews, who, being accustomed to the recognition 
of God, easily saw him in the forefront of everything. It was his 
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power that fed the young ravens, that touched the hills and made 
them smoke, as well as wrought those wonders which we call 


miracles. It is just as much a proof of power to create a means, 


or set of agencies, by which a thing shall be done, as it is to do 
it directly. 


2. Holiness. God’s will is not simply power; it is also inherent 


and eternal preference for the highest moral good, that which in 
itself is righteous; and it is a preference which also excludes ali 
moral imperfection and all moral impurity not only from. the 
Godhead, but also from all the acts of God. When we say that 
holiness is an attribute of God’s will we must not be understood 
as meaning or implying that God could will himself to be unholy. 
He is not holy simply in his volitions; his will itself is holy; or, 
as we use the word will to denote the highest expression of per- 
sonality, we may also say God himself is holy in willing. All 
his self-determinations are holy, whether we conceive of them as 
eternal or temporal. If God is a person, we cannot conceive of 
him as thinking, without first conceiving of him as one who wills 
to think. If we speak of his thoughts as holy, it is because we 
regard them as the expression of his eternally holy will. If we 
regard his very essence as holy, as indeed we must, it is because 
we must at the same time regard it as a personal essence; and we 
regard it as an eternally personal essence because it exists eternally 
as an essence willing. This willing is in the form of an immanent, 
and of course conscious, preference. We may be able to con- 
ceive of a spiritual essence as being able to think without being 
able to determine what thoughts it will think, but we could not 
regard such thoughts as possessing any moral quality at all. They 
would be the thoughts of a mere machine, as the words of a pho- 
nograph are the words of a machine. If God is pure he must be 
so by choice; if he is eternally and hence unchangeably pure, it 
is because it is his eternal and unchangeable choice to be so. 
Hence God’s holiness, as are all his attributes, is incommunicable, 
in the sense that he can never dispense with it, or be either more 
or less holy than he has ever been. But he is holy, not because 
he conforms to a moral standard outside of himself, but in 
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virtue of the fact simply, that he is God. We cannot give a 
definition of God’s holiness by going to something apart from God 
himself. 

It is the more necessary to be as accurate as possible in defining 
and locating this attribute of Divine holiness, inasmuch as our un- 
derstanding of what we, as God’s people, are also to be, is deter- 
mined by it. He says, “Be ye holy for I am holy.” Our holiness 
is evidently to be of the same nature as his, though it cannot be 
of the same degree. But we cannot infer his from ours, for we 
do not know what ours is to be until we know what his is, and we 
get our glimpse of what his is from that revelation of himself 
which we have in Scripture. But surely it is not correct to say 
that holiness is no particular attribute of God at all, but “the 
general character of God as resulting from his moral attributes” 
‘(Dick).1 Nor is it accurate to say that holiness is the union of all 
the attributes, as pure white light is the union of all the colored 
rays of the spectrum” (Wardlaw).? Nor is it, as others say, 
“supreme regard for his own interest and happiness,” for God does 
not say to his people, “Be ye holy,” by way of expressing a demand 
which his self-love or his self-interest makes upon them. Nor is 
God’s holiness a form of benevolence, for in that case sin, its op- 
posite, cannot be said to be intrinsically ill-deserving, and must be 
punished, if punished at all, only because sin is injurious and 
punishment is deterrent. But this is not the true theory of sin 
and punishment. ‘To define the Divine holiness simply in relation 
to sin and punishment, and then to define these simply in rela- 
tion to holiness, is to move in a circle. Holiness is something 
positive, something that belongs to God eternally and essentially. 
He is right in himself as well as in his actions. Having created 
man, God’s holiness is expressed to him in (1) the moral law, (2) 
the physical laws, (83) mental laws, and (4) in those positive laws 
which he has enacted for temporary or permanent purposes, such 
as the Sabbath law and the Levitical institutions. Man being en- 
dowed by creation with a capa divinitatis—a capacity to know 
God—is enabled to see in all these different classes of laws expres- 
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sions of the Divine holiness, and he necessarily infers that the 
holiness does not consist in the expressions of it, but belongs 
essentially to the personal Being himself. 

But while God says to his people, “Be ye holy for I am holy,” 
or, in other words, “Be like me in respect to holiness,’ we must 
recognize that the holiness of God differs in an important respect 
from that of any created being. God is his own standard; man 
is not. We may say that man’s holiness consists in the perfect 
conformity of his will to the moral law, because this moral law is 
God’s law. But God’s holiness begins and ends in himself. His 
laws are a standard to us by means of which we may determine 
what his holiness is, in order that we may determine what ours 
should be; but to him they are not a standard or test. He is of 
such nature that whatever he does, by virtue of that very nature, 
immediately becomes immaculately pure and right, however we may 
‘read the standard, or scale, which he has furnished us. 

Great stress is laid upon the Divine holiness in the Scriptures, 
perhaps greater than upon any of the attributes. Is it not the 
only one that the inspired writers treble in praising it? “Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts.”* It is his holiness that he 
singles out to swear by, as if it were his highest and most im- 
mutable attribute.? ‘‘We love him because he first loved us,” but 
if his love were not holy love, it could provoke in us no responsive 
love. 

3. Love.--Some theologians call this attribute Goodness, and 
treat the Divine love as a species of goodness; others use the 
words interchangeably as synonyms; others, still, give to love the 
pre-eminence, and make goodness a species. ‘There seems to be 
no very decisive reason for one view rather than either of the 
others, but, upon the whole, the last mentioned appears preferable. 
All the words, of whatever language, or of all languages, by which 
we can designate the attributes of God are but poor expedients at 
the best for naming the infinite and ineffable fullness of his being. 
Perhaps with most men at least love may be said to be the favorite 
attribute of God, for it appeals to them ordinarily as none other 
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does; but it would be a sad affair for all men, and for all the 
universe, if God were not just as holy, and as wise, and powerful, 
and just, as he is loving. If he were not so, he would not be God. 
None of his attributes limits another, but each one qualifies all 
of the others. We said that his attributes are modes of his essence, 
and the whole of his essence exists in all these modes simultane- 
ously. He is indeed a mysterious being, whom we may adore, but 
whom we may not hope to know unto perfection. 

But what do we mean by the Divine love? We gather our 
definition in the light of that image of God’s love in which we our- 
selves are made, and as it enables us to interpret the original as 
revealed in the natural world, in the Scriptures, and, above all, in 
Christ. It is not a mere sentiment which comes and goes and 
varies, as it often does in man. “I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love.” God’s love is as changeless as any other mode of his 
being. It is an eternal principle of good will and self-complacency, 
for he loves both himself and all that he has made, even those 
creatures of his hand who are unworthy of his love. This eternal 
principle in the nature of God as manifested to men is called by 
various names; as, 

(1) Goodness. This is represented in the Scriptures by various 
Hebrew and Greek words, as, chesedh, Gyanwovry, yonotorns, etc.; 
it may, therefore, be regarded as a general term expressing God’s 
love as manifested in the bestowment of good things upon his 
creatures. 

(2) Philanthropy. The word occurs in the Greek text of Titus 
iu. 4, and denotes kindness or the love of God toward men in 
general. 

(3) Benevolence. This, literally, is simply well-wishing, good 
will. As a form of love, it is God’s disposition to promote the 
happiness of his creatures. God has this disposition not only 
toward man, but toward all his creatures that possess a sensitive 
nature. Not even a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice. 
Benevolence, therefore, is not the highest form of love. It does 
not imply approbation of, or delight in, the moral status of the 
object loved. 
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(4) Pity, or Compassion. Love is so called when its object is 
regarded simply as miserable and suffering. 

(5) Mercy. This is love, its object being looked upon as needy 
also unworthy. 

(6) Forbearance, long-suffering, patience, indulgence, leniency, 
are God’s love as manifested in deferring or abating deserved pun- 
ishment. 

(7) Complacence is love considered as approving and delighting 
in its object. 

Noticing these aspects of the Divine love, we see how ttue it 
must be that God loves the sinner in the sense of having toward 
him a limitless good-will, and yet does not love him in the sense 
of complacency. God’s anger is never ill-will, or malice, or hate; 
it is displacency. If God were not, in this sense, “angry with the 
wicked every day,” he would not be God at all. He would lack 
one essential element of true Deity, viz., holy love. 

While God’s love is infinite, as are all his attributes, it is at the 
same time true that he cannot manifest his love arbitrarily, or 
recklessly, for it is no less true that he is absolutely mghteous 
than that he loves. All his attributes are in eternal equipoise, for 
he is in his very nature eternally self-consistent. Hence, there 
are times, conceivably, when, if love would accomplish its end, it 
must in the first place remove its hindrances. To say this is not 
to speak in a derogatory manner; it is rather to glorify God’s 
limitless wisdom, urged on, so to speak, by his all-powerful love, 
and so rich to devise expedients whereby love may have its way. 
Such an expedient is the whole plan of redemption, the only 
medium through which God’s love can reach an unworthy world. 
Did he so love the world that he saved it regardless of con- 
sequences? No; he so loved it that he did something else in order 
to save it; and that something else must have been an awful sacrifice 
to him, otherwise it could have been no measure of his love. The 
Scriptures suggest, if they do not directly teach, that the omni- 
potent will-power of God could do no greater thing than con- 
sent to the demand which redemptive love made upon it, that he 
should yield up his Son, and they also suggest that no less would 
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Whatever may now be said by way of explaining the dark enigma 
of sin and its woes, as a part of the economy of this world or the 
next, after awhile when the process of redemption shall have 
reached its consummation, it will surely appear that no spot or 
stain was ever on the escutcheon either of God’s wisdom, or power, 
or love. Jehovah made answer unto Job, not by solving the 
enigmas that perplexed him, but by placing before him an awful 
vision of his omnipotence and his infinite righteousness. Then 
his interrogations became exclamations, and the riddles were no. 
more visible. So, also, must we wait until the vision is vouchsafed 
unto us. 

In view of the fact that the created universe has existed so 
briefly in comparison with God’s eternal ages, other questions often 
arise in connection with the consideration of the Divine love and 
other transeunt attributes. When there was no being in existence 
needing mercy or pity, was God merciful or compassionate? 
Surely so. None of God’s attributes are called into being by tem- 
poral exigencies, for though they do thus go out upon his creatures. 
as occasions arise, they are also eternally immanent in him. God 
loved when he alone existed, and the bliss which his love yielded 
him was as infinite and as ineffable then as it is now. If we 
should think it necessary, however, to ask, “Whom did he love?” 
our answer may easily be, “The three Persons of the Godhead were 
eternally blissful in the love of one another.” But after all, when 
we raise such questions, are we not speaking of God’s eternity 
as if it were time—as if it were only a long time ago? God 
created the universe, and in thus giving it objective existence he 
gave it time. But there is a true sense in which it may be said 
that it was present with him in eternity, and he saw himself in the 
same relation to it them that he has to it in time. When he said 
to his ancient people, “I have loved thee with an everlasting love” 
(Jer. xxxi. 3), may we not understand him to mean more than that 
“T have loved thee all along since the days of Abraham or Adam?” 
In eternity, when as yet his people had no objective temporal 
existence, even then he loved them. 

4. Truth. Veracity is implied in the Divine holiness, but it is 
usually treated as a distinct attribute. Truth is a broader term 
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than veracity, though as the name of the attribute they may be 
used to include the same scope of meaning embraced by the two 
Greek words aletheia and pistis, and the two Old Testament words 
emeth and ne’eman. God is, in the first place, true because he 
is the real God and not an unreal, or imaginary, one, like the 
so-called gods of the heathen. And in the second place, he is 
true in that he is faithful to fulfill all his promises and threaten- 
ings. He is true, in the third place, because all the maniféstations 
which he makes of himself correspond to the reality; he is what 
he respresents himself to be. He is true, in the fourth place, be- 
eause he lacks nothing of being perfect in all respects; the idea of 
perfect God is fully met in him.’ “The truth of God, therefore, 
is the foundation of all religion. It is the ground of our assurance, 
that what he has revealed of himself, and of his will, in his works 
and in the Scriptures, may be relied upon. He certainly is, and 
wills, and will do, whatever he has thus made known. It is no 
less the foundation of all knowedge. That our senses do not de- 
ceive us; that consciousness is trustworthy in what it teaches; 
that anything is what it appears to us to be; that our existence 
is not a delusive dream, has no other foundation than the truth 
of God. In this sense, all knowledge is founded on faith, that is, 
the belief that God is true” (Hodge).* The Bible lays great stress 
on this attribute, and a thorough belief in it on our part is abso- 
lutely essential to the promotion of piety and godliness. But in 
order that no one may be deceived, it is also essential that we should 
be mindful of the fact that it is just as inevitable that God should 
be true, or faithful, in respect to the fulfillment of his threatenings 
as in the fulfillment of his promises. 

5. Justice. Although usually treated as a distinct attribute, 
justice is, strictly speaking, a phase of the Divine holiness. But, 
as we truly say, that love, in order that it may be the love which 
we affirm of God, must be holy love, so do we also say that justice 
has in it an element of benevolence. As he who is not holy cannot 
be just, however justly he may sometimes seem to act, so he who 
is not benevolent cannot be just. Leibnitz and Wolff, and their 
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school, go so far as to define justice to be “benevolence guided by 
wisdom,” thus taking it out of all relation to the Divine holiness. 
Others, again, say that justice is an aspect neither of holiness nor 
benevolence, but is simply that “uniform mode of divine operation 
by which sin is made its own punishment;” thus reducing what we 
call the Divine Justice to the level of the physical law of universal 
gravitation, destroying the distinction between natural and positive 
inflictions, and making all penalties to be nothing more nor less 
than the natural consequences of sin which can no more fail to 
manifest themselves than water can help seeking its level. 

In order to the clearer and more definite understanding of the 
fullness of meaning intended to be conveyed by the word justice, 
theologians in treating it are accustomed to attach to it various 
descriptive terms; as, 

(1) Absolute Justice. If by this is meant that eternal prin- 
ciple of the Divine nature in virtue of which God must on all 
occasions do what.is right and equitable, we must affirm of him 
absolute justice. If he had never created anything whatsoever, he 
would still be a God essentially just. But if it be meant that, 
having created other beings, but having entered into no promise 
with them, he has the absolute and unqualified right to inflict upon 
them any manner or all manner of suffering—we say that this 
kind of absolute justice is not to be affirmed of God. We say this, 
however, not because of any preconceived, or a priori, idea of 
justice, but as an inference from the revealed doctrine of God. 
We teach truly that God is an absolute Sovereign, and that he is 
absolutely free; but in affirming this of him, we must remember 
that he is more than sovereign and more than free. He is also 
absolutely holy and absolutely benevolent. He is not free to antag- 
onize his own nature; and when we so affirm we limit neither his 
omnipotence nor his freedom. If it should be said that. God has 
the abstract or reserved right to unconditionally (or absolutely) 
elect one man to salvation and to purposely omit another, and that, 
therefore, it would be just, or at least not unjust, for him to do the 
latter, what less can be said in reply than that this is a travesty of 
justice? But not because we know in advance what justice is, but 
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because we know in advance that God would not do this. If it 
should be affirmed that the simple act of creating puts God under 
no manner of obligation to the being whom he creates, we should, 
in the first place, reverently deny it; for it does not come within 
the scope of omnipotence for God to create a being with a moral 
nature, and yet stand in no moral relation to that being except that 
of sheer sovereignty. God cannot be a sheer sovereign, and his 
absolute sovereignty cannot mean absolute despotism. And, in the 
second place, we should say, that if God should be conceived as 
being under no obligation or indebtedness to his creature, he is 
still under obligation to himself, and that, in either case, is what 
it amounts to. He cannot by virtue of his absolute and free 
sovereignty, violate his own nature, for that would be the same 
thing as saying that he can sin. The Bible is written in human 
words and, in the last resort, we have no means of knowing what 
sort of justice God’s is than by interpreting it in the light of our 
own consciousness. Justice must be essentially the same thing in 
God that it is in his creature, or else God’s justice must be to the 
creature an utter unknown quantity. But if it should be known 
as a matter of fact that God has actually dealt with any one or 
more of his moral creatures in the manner described, what should 
we say? There could be no appeal, for there would be nothing 
visible in God or above God, to which we could address our com- 
plaint, nothing but the sheer and arbitrary power that did the 
deed. If Abraham had believed that the Judge of all the earth 
was nothing but a judge, he could not have said with any assur- 
ance that this judge would do right. It takes more than sover- 
elgnty to make him God. But if what we have said of God’s 
absolute justice be true, what shall be said of grace? It only the 
more abounds. Certainly, God would not force man to sin, but if 
he should sin, and God should continue the sinful race in exist- 
ence, would not his infinite benevolence and his impartial justice, 
require him, in making an effort to save one to make the same 
effort to save all? Grace began, or manifested itself, in the first 
place, in continuing the human race in being when it had once 
fallen, but it did not pause here. But this brings us to the con- 
sideration of the next phase of justice, to wit: 
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(2) Relative Justice. If the absolute justice of God be the 


eternal principle of rectitude in his nature, his relative justice is. 
only the same principle as exhibited in his relation of moral 


Governor to his subjects, unto whom he renders according to the 
requirements of that inward principle. Relative. justice is either 


(a) legislative, or (b) administrative, executive, or judicial—these 
three terms denoting the same species. The legislative justice of 
God is manifested in his announcement of wise, holy, and benevo- 
lent laws, every way suitable to the nature and also to the govern- 
ment of his creatures. The sanctions, or means of enforcing, leg- 
islative justice, are the rewards and punishments which are at- 


tached to the laws. \ The executive, or judicial, justice of God is. 
manifested in his actual administration of his government accord-ng 


to his laws, dispensing rewards and, punishments as required by 


perfect equity and rectitude, rendering unto every man according 


to his works, never condemning the innocent, nor clearing the 
guilty, nor punishing with undue severity, nor with undue leniency. 
Because of this character of God’s legislative and executive justice 
it is sometimes called rectoral justice and distributive justice. 


The latter is sometimes called remunerative justice, because it is. 


scen in the bestowment of rewards, and retributive, or punitive, 
because it is seen in the infliction of punishments. This latter 


species of justice is sometimes also called vindictive, in the old 
sense of the word as equivalent to vindicative, because thereby is. 


God’s righteousness vindicated. It is avenging justice, in that 
it avenges wrongs. “Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” * God has not entrusted avenging justice to any of 
his creatures. 

But is there really such a thing as remunerative justice in God? 
He rewards, indeed, but is it done as a matter of justice? The 
answer is, (1) God makes it a matter of justice by first making it 
a matter of promise; he could not be just and at the same time 
be untrue; (2) it is a matter of justice, in the second place, be- 
cause the bestowment of reward is made in a just manner, and on 
just principles; the wicked man is not treated, finally, as if he 
were a holy man. God could not do that; and, moreover, he never 
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‘wrongs one in rewarding another. The elder son never has just 
cause for complaint when the fatted calf is killed for the younger, 
even though so much as a kid may never have been killed for 
him. (8) In the third place, the bestowment of rewards is a mat- 
‘ter of justice, even apart from any particular promise to do so 
in any given instance. He could not be just without in some 
way discriminating in his dealings between the righteous and the 
wicked. In bestowing rewards God is just, therefore, to himself 
primarily, and next to the righteous ones whom he rewards, and 
lastly to the wicked whom he does not reward. 

But to what end does he look in rewarding? The question has 
‘been virtually answered, but we add: He does not look primarily 
to the increase of happiness on the part of the one rewarded, though 
‘this is undoubtedly one of the ends accomplished; nor does he 
look primarily to the encouragement of others in right doing, 
though this, too, is often, if not always, one of the ends attained; 
but the end to which he looks, first of all, is his own self-con- 
‘sistency. His name requires it, and when we petition him our 
‘motive is the highest when we truly say, “For thy name’s sake.” 
He bestows rewards in order to do right, and therein he promotes 
both right and happiness. 

But why does he exercise punitive justice? Or, in other words, 
‘punish sin? And we answer, in like manner: (1) Not in order 
‘that he may reform the sinner, for in this case the punishment 
‘is, for the most part at least, a failure, so far as this world is 
concerned, and we have no reason to say that it is not altogether 
‘so in the other world. Both Scripture and experience teach us 
that it is mot the tendency of punishment to reform. It is the 
purpose of Divine chastisements to make the objects of God’s love 
better, but it is not the object of punishment. (2) Nor does God 
punish the sinner, primarily, in order to deter others from sinning, 
and thus protect the public good, though this object also may, in 
some instances, be accomplished. (8) The true answer is, God 
punishes sin for the same reason that he rewards virtue; his in- 
finite and impartial justice requires him to do it; his perfect holi- 
‘ness requires him to do right. He must be true to his own nature. 
If he were to tolerate sin, allowing it to go unpunished, it would 
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be a stain upon himself. He must vindicate his immaculate 
rectitude and his holy love. Or, looking at it from the point of 
view of sin, rather than from that of the Divine nature, we should 
say that sin is intrinsically punishable, culpable, blameworthy. 
No sooner do we call it sin than in that word itself we say it ought 
to be punished. If there were only one moral creature of God 
in the universe, and if he were to sin, God would be obliged to 
inflict punishment, even though he might know the sinner would 
not reform, and that there was no other creature in existence to 
be in any way injured by the sinner or benefited by his punish- 
ment. It is a matter primarily and pre-eminently between sin 
and a holy and just God. God does not hate the person of the 
sinner, but he would not be God if he did not hate sin; and if sin 
cannot be punished in the abstract, it must be done in the person 
of the sinner, or in the person of some one who may lawfully stand 
for the sinner. 

Another question must be considered: Can God, in the exercise 
of either his remunerative or his punitive justice, choose his own 
channels and forms of reward and punishment respectively? 
Virtue is its own reward; but may it have no other? Sin punishes 
itself; but may it not be punished otherwise? That sin is its own 
punishment is the outcome of God’s nature, and to this extent it 
may be said that all punishment is a natural consequence, but, 
without ceasing to be just, its channel and form may change 
according as the sovereign and unchanging will of God may deter- 
mine. God has no attribute that requires him to relinquish his 
sovereignty under any circumstances or in any part of his domain. 
The sinner goes away into the eternal torments, but it is God, and 
it must be he, who always says, “Depart.” 

But what relation does the justice of God have to the redemp- 
tive work of Christ? Our answer is: , 

(1) That the substitution of Christ for the sinner as the bearer 
of penalty due to sin, or to the sinner, is not inconsistent with the 
Divine justice, nor with the principle of justice as recognized 
among men, provided, he freely consents to become such substitute. 
It could not have been consonant with justice to force another to 
become the substitute of a sinner, but Christ was not forced. 
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He freely gave himself. “I delight to do Thy will,” was the 
constant breathing of his soul. Could we conceive of any pres- 
sure having been brought to bear upon him, straightway would 
justice cry out against thé deed, and God would appear as a 
despot. But the element of love and voluntariness in the sub- 
stitution of himself makes it perfectly consonant with this 
Divine attribute. The holiness and justice of God, or his holy 
justice, do not demand that the person of the sinner him- 
self shall be punished; but they do demand inevitably that 
there shall be punishment which shall be understood as direct- 
ed to the sinner, though it actually fall upon one recog- 
nized as his substitute. There is nothing cruel or unjust in this, 
since punishment there must be on the one or the other, in any 
event; provided, we say, the transaction is perfectly agreeable to the 
parties concerned. The Scripture does, indeed, say that “the soul 
that sinneth it shall die,’ and the emphasis is meant to be placed 
on the “it’—it shall die, and not another. (Dr. Shedd strangely 
places the emphasis on the word “die.”)* But the teaching of the 
context here, and hence of the words themselves, is on the subject 
of personal responsibility. Iam responsible for my conduct, and not 
another for me. ‘This is true, and if it were not true, there could 

be no need of punishment either upon myself or my substitute. 
(2) We answer, in the second place, that the substitution of 
Christ as the sinner’s penalty bearer was not only consonant with 
God’s justice, but, in the event man was to be saved at all, it 
was positively required by his justice. It must be Christ or man, 
one or the other. It would not be possible for the nature of God 
to be satisfied, or the welfare of his moral government to be sub- 
served, by mere repentance on the part of the sinner; for to say 
otherwise would be the same thing as saying that God is not holy 
and just, and that sin is not intrinsically and necessarily pun- 
ishable. The grace which “more abounds” appears in the fact 
that Christ was willing to be man’s bearer of penalty, and that 
God so loved the world as to consent to yield him up. 

Instead of looking upon the justice of God as something stern 
and forbidding, we should rejoice in the fact that he is infinitely 


* Dogmatic Theology, i., p. 734. 
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just. That he should be so is no less essential to the well-being 
of man and of the universe; than it is that he should be loving. 
Indeed if he had not first been just he never could have been 
merciful; and whenever we praise him “for his loving kindness and 
his tender mercy, we are at the same time, though perhaps un- 
wittingly, offering praises to him as one who sits on a throne of 
justice. The ancients said that justice includes in itself every 
virtue—justicia in se virtutem complectitur omnem—whether this 
be true or not, it is certain that if God were without this attribute 
his other excellencies could furnish no adequate guarantee that 
the affairs of his dominion would not some day and forever there- 
after run riot. If there should appear to us, in this life, what 
seem to us to be glimpses of injustice on his part, we should re- 
member that his administration does not come to an end in this 
world, and that he has not here made such revelations to us as 
to enable us to pass a judgment of our own upon his righteousness. 
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CHAPTER. LV. 


THEVERINITY “OR TRIPERSONALITY, OB GOD: 


Whether God would have revealed himself as a Trinity to- man 
on earth, had the human race continued in its sinless state, we do 
not know and we need not inquire. But we do know that as a 
matter of fact it is the work of redemption that first brings this 
mystery of the Godhead within the scope of our vision. Reason, 
as it pondered on the Old Testament hints, or on its own cruder 
speculations, might have faintly suspected that this mystery was 
somewhere, as the astronomer infers from minute perturbations 
that another and unknown planet must be somewhere in the voids 
beyond; but if it had not been for the revelation through the 
redemptive Christ, the Mystery might never have become visible 
to us in this world. And, revealed though it is, we can never 
gaze upon its inmost secrets; we can only walk humbly and ador- 
ingly in its radiance, beholding it from afar off, yet rejoicing in 
its warmth. The Christian doctrine of the Trinity, whether it be 
actually formulated as such or not, is of fundamental importance 
to the Christian faith. There can be no Christianity if there be 
no Christ, and.there can be no Christ if what he said of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, be not true. Let 
us first briefly consider the origin of the doctrine. 


1 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE. 


All heathen peoples, of whatever age, have had some sort of 
belief that a Supreme Being created the heavens and the earth; 
that this Supreme Being, when his anger was enkindled, might be 
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placated by bloody sacrifices, or in other ways; and many of the 
more elaborate systems of pagan rehgion have also more or less 
vaguely taught that this Supreme Being existed as a trinity. So, 
almost every doctrine of the Christian faith, and almost every fact 
of the Christian religion, may be said to have had its crude cor- 
respondent in heathenism. But why on this account should any 
Christian scholar say that the record of creation which we call 
Mosaic, is only a remnant of some Egyptian or Chaldean Genesis? 
or that the generally received Christian doctrine of the atonement 
of Christ is only a relic of pagan barbarism? or that the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is nothing but the result of the contact of 
the Church, in the early centuries, with the refined speculative 
trinitarianism of the Platonic philosophers, or with the cruder 
form of trinitarian thought as it is said to have obtained dares 
the Egyptians? 

According to the view suggested in these inquiries, there is 
hardly any item of the Christian religion, as it has been believed 
in for centuries, that may not trace its pedigree back more or less 
remotely to pagan sources. Palestine produced nothing original. 
The whole of Christianity is simply, according to this view, a 
natural evolution of pre-existing paganisms, and subsequently a 
plagiarism of paganism’s best things, and, more recently still, only 
an instance of the survival of the fittest religion. Undoubtedly 
there are some great postulates in natural religion, the truth of 
which no one need hesitate to admit; but if one wishes ultimately 
to eliminate the whole of the supernatural from Christianity, the 
best way for him to succeed is to make it appear that Christianity 
was appropriated, piece by piece, by ancient church councils from 
the heathenism of the day, and that this was done in order that 
the feeble Church might recommend itself to its powerful enemy. 
It interpreted the apostolic writings in the interest of self-pres- 
ervation; it built the creeds on the same principle that Jeroboam 
built the golden calves. It borrowed Buddha and called him 
Christ. It borrowed the idea of expiatory sacrifices, and dis- 
pensed with their inconvenience by making Christ the great ex- 
piatory victim, once for all. It borrowed the idea of a trinity from 
Egypt, or Greece, or elsewhere, and made Christ the eternal Son; 
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and so on to the end of the system. Thus the Church is said, in 
substance, actually to have done, the accusers directing their 
criticisms, some chiefly against one doctrine and others against 
another. 

But the fact that there are crude resemblances of Christian 
doctrines in heathenism cannot justify us in calling these re- 
semblances germs, and in saying that the Christianity of the 
Church is the evolution of these into larger proportion and 
fuller blossom. In the early centuries of the Christian era 
three mighty currents of thought came together into one chan- 
nel, the Greek. which was philosophical and speculative; the 
Roman, which was judicial; and the Judiac-Christian, which was 
theological and religious. The Christianity of the New Testament 
was the fulfillment of the Judaism of the Old, and the Christianity 
of the post-Apostolic Church was that of the New Testament, 
unchanged in its substance, but formulated according to the pres- 
sure of the currents in the midst of which it flowed. If the Church 
was not of the world, it was nevertheless in the world, and, if it 
was to justify fully its right to exist, it could not refuse to have 
communcation with the thought of the pagan civilization in the 
midst of which it lived. But it must speak to paganism in the 
latter’s own tongue, whether it be paganism as philosophy, or law, 
or ethics, or what not. The Church, whether in the person of its 
councils or in the person of its great writers, had no special. pre- 
dilection for such terms as monad, triad, trinity, hypostasis, ousia, 
persona, etc., and in couching the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment in these and other such terms, it did so for the same reason 
that we speak and write in the language of modern literature and 
civilization. The Church of the early centuries is no more to be 
blamed for formulating a doctrine of the Trinity in Greek or Latin 
terms, which seem now to be very technical, than it is to be 
blamed for speaking in the Latin or Greek language. If it was 
the duty of the Church to dispel heathenism, and if heathenism in 
the person of its great representatives should say to the Church, 
“What thinkest thou of God?” what else could the Church do 
than answer as best it might in the imperfect linguistic vehicle 
which heathenism furnished it? In formulating its answer it 
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merely sifted, revised, and condensed, the interpretations wuich 
its own writers and teachers had put upon the teachings of Christ 
and his apostles. If it called the answer thus formulated a dogma 
or a creed, what of that? If heathenism had demanded with 
urgency, “What thinkest thou?” what else could the Church do 
than reply with urgency, “I think.” (Dogma is from dokeo, or 
dokei mot, “It seems to me,” as creed is from credo, “I believe.”) 
As a matter of fact, the creeds of the Church did arise out of such 
demands made upon it by its surroundings in the early centuries, 
and it could no more help making these creeds than it could avoid 
the times in which it lived. 

The primitive Christians did not think of formulating a doctrine 
of the trinity, because the necessity for so doing was not yet upon 
them.. The word trinity does not anywhere occur in their litera- 
ture, inspired or unispired, prior to 150 A.D.* But neither did 
they think of denying it. It was constantly overheard by the Apos- 
tles in the teaching of Christ, and constantly assumed by them in 
their own teaching. “They lived in a vivid sense of experienced 
intercourse, first in the Son, then with the Father through the 
Son, later with the Holy Ghost, and with the Father and the Son 
through the Holy Ghost. This vivid experience, outward and 
inward, made logical formulas unnecessary” (Gore).? For more 
than a hundred years after the death of the last apostle the same 
unformulated belief was cherished by the Church, no one thinking 
of denying it and no one thinking of demanding or citempting a 
speculative definition. In the providence of God the great doc- 
trines of the Church were defined on much the same principle as 
the Old and New Testament revelations had been communicated 
in the first place, that is, by divers portions and in divers manners, 
as the circumstances of the Church and of the times called for 
them. The Christians of those early days lived, only perhaps 
with intenser glow of love, as most pious people have lived in 
every generation since; they drank the water and breathed the 


7 It was first used by Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, A.D. 165-181. He 
uses it as a word well known in his day. See his Autolycus, Book ii., ch. 
18. 
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air of heaven, without ever dreaming of analyzing either into its 
chemical elements; happy in the love of God, and in the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
unsuspicious wholly of the great questions which might underlie 
their sweet and vivid experiences. But these sweet experiences 
have never at any time utterly disappeared from the heart of the 
Church; and the dogmas which, under the pressure of heathenism 
or semi-heathen heresies, it has been compelled to frame, need 
not be regarded as disturbers of its devotions or as restrainers of its 
activity. They are simply its cardinal beliefs defined and hedged 
about from what it does not believe, so that even he who runs 
may read. The Church is conservative, and in this respect at 
least it has the true scientific spirit; but that which is gray with 
years is not regarded by it as being on that account unduly God- 
like; and if the day should ever come when some great theological 
genius shall be able to put about the fact which the dogma of the 
Trinity incloses a better hedge than that which was placed there 
by the creed makers of old, the Church’ will doubtless gladly 
accept 1t. But until then it will probably not suffer the old safe- 
guard to be removed. Neither the doctrine nor the belief of it is 
essential to the salvation of any individual human being, but both 
are essential to the well-being and efficiency of the Church. But 
the fact, as distinguished from the formulated doctrine, is essen- 
tial, of course. 


iL. 


ANTI-TRINITARIANISM. 


In the early centuries certain erroneous views arose particularly 
concerning the person of Christ, which finally enforced upon the 
Church the necessity of formulating as definitely as possible its 
doctrine of the one Divine Essence and the three Divine Persons. 
These ancient errors have survived in the minds of a greater or less 
number of thinkers down to our own day, nothing really new on 
the subject having been said since the debate was practically closed 
some fourteen centuries ago. The arguments pro and con have 
been reconsidered and rehearsed many times, but the Church has 
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ever remained substantially on its old ground, as also have the 
views which the Church pronounces heretical, however varying 
have been the names by which they may have been called. As 
the doctrine of the Trinity may be best seen by viewing it also in 
the light of these heresies, we present a brief sketch of the prin- 
cipal ones before proceeding to the consideration of the doctrine 
itself. They are classified by historians as Monarchianism, 
Nominal Trinitarianism, and Humanitarianism. 

1. Monarchiamism. Muisapprehending the fact of the Divine 
unity the monarchians held the doctrine of three persons to be 
irreconcilable therewith, and accordingly they rejected the latter. 
The only one Person was God the Father, who, becoming incarnate 
they called God the Son, or the Logos. In this incarnate form 
God the Father himself suffered for the sin of mankind. Hence 
they were also called Patripassians, or Father-sufferers. They 
denied that there was any true human soul in the Person of 
Jesus Christ. He was simply God in alliance with a physical 
organization, having no real human nature. The principal repre- 
sentatives of this view were Praxeas (A.D. 200), Noetus (230), 
and Beryl, an Arabian bishop (about 250). 

2. Nominal Trinitarianism. This held that Christ was divine, 
but not true deity. He is simply a high order of created being, 
but not one of whom we can affirm essential and eternal Godhood. 
The Logos was not a person, but the divine Wisdom or Reason 
emanating from the essential Deity, and uniting itself in a pre- 
eminent manner with the man Jesus at his birth. Thus illumi- 
nated in a higher degree than any prophet before him had been, the 
man Jesus was called the Son of God. ‘This view was represented 
by (1) Paul of Samosata and bishop of Antioch about A.D. 260; 
(2) Sabellius, a presbyter of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, A.D. 260; 
(3) we may also reckon Arius, presbyter of Alexandria (318), as a 
Nominal Trinitarian. Laying stress on the erroneous element in 
the Christology of Origen, Arius taught that the Son was eternally 
generated from the will of the Father, but that he was not true 
deity, being subordinate to the Father, not only in relation and 
office, but also in essence. Sabellius maintained, says Hagenbach, 
“that the appellations Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, were only so 
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many different manifestations and names of one and the same 
Divine being,” thus converting the eternal and immanent trinity 
of persons into a merely modalistic trinity of manifestations. It 
was a trinity assumed by the one Person for the purpose merely of 
carrying out the economy of redemption, and hence may also be 
called a merely economical or redemptional trinity. According to 
this God manifests himself as being what he really is not. After 
his work in the flesh is consummated “the divine ray” which beamed 
forth in Christ returns again to God, and thereafter there is no 
Christ, or Son. 

3. Humanitarianism. ‘This asserted “the mere and sole human- 
ity of Christ, and denied his divinity in any and every sense of 
the term; some of them holding, however, to an extraordinary 
humanity in Christ, and others only to an ordinary.” Here belong 
the Ebionites, Theodotians, Artemonites, Alogi, Cerinthians, etc. 
They were recognized as being in such palpable conflict with the 
Scripture that the Church entered into no controversy with them 
whatever. 

4. Semi-Arianism. This, in opposition to Arianism, held that 
the Son was not a created being, but a generation. His essence or 
substance, however, was not the same as that of the Father, but 
was only like it (homoiousios and not homoousios). In this it 
agreed with Arianism. The leading Semi-Arian bishop was Mace- 
donius, who taught “that the Son is God, and that he is in all 


respects and in substance like unto the Father. But he affirmed © 


that the Holy Ghost is not a participant of the same dignities, and 
designated him a minister and a servant, and applied to him what- 
ever could, without error, be said of the holy angels.”? Both the 
Arians and Semi-Arians affirmed the divinity both of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, but they also denied the deity of both. Like 
the Sabellians, and other Monarchians, they held to a trinity, con- 
fessing their belief in “God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ his Son, and in the Holy Ghost,” accepting as genuine 
Scripture the trinitarian doxologies and baptismal formula of the 
New Testament. But they placed upon these texts an anti-trini- 
tarian construction. Gregory Nazianzen furnishes us the follow- 
tSozomen, Eccle. Hist., Book iv., ch. 27. 
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ing specimen of the blasphemous argumentation which they em- 
ployed in support of their own as against the Nicean or orthodox 
interpretation: “Either the Holy Spirit is altogether unbegotten, 
or else he is begotten. If he is unbegotten there are two un- 
originated beings. If he is begotten, . . . he is so either by the 
Father or by the Son. And if by the Father, there are two Sons, 
and they are brothers; whereupon the question arises whether 
they are twins or whether one is older than the other. On the 
other hand, if he is begotten by the Son, then God has a grand- 
son.” + Of course a mind which persistently associates conceptions 
so grossly materialistic with the terms used in Scripture and in the 
Trinitarian discussion cannot be argued. with, for the doctrine of 
the Trinity is to him nothing but the crudest anthropomorphic 
polytheism. But no orthodox theologian, ancient or modern, ever 
dreamed of using the terms incident to the doctrine in any such 
literal sense. 


IRE: 


THE STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE. 


The briefest form in which the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
stated is probably as follows: God is one in respect to essence or 
substance; God is three in respect to Persons. But we may further 
exhibit it thus: 

1. As Presented in the Scripture. The doctrine is, of course, not 
formulated in either the Old or New Testament, as it is not the 
method of Scripture to present us doctrines formally stated, any 
more than it is the method of God in nature to present us with a 
ready-made botany or astronomy. But the material for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is found abundantly in Scripture, as for in- 
stance: 

(1) The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are each spoken of as per- 
sons. The Father is spoken of as Thou, He, Him, ete. The 
Son and Holy Ghost are each spoken of in like manner, personal 
pronouns being used. Many affirmations are made of the Father 
which not only are not made, but cannot be made, of the Son or 
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Holy Ghost. So also are many things affirmed of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost respectively which are not affirmed and cannot be 
affirmed of either of the other persons. On the other hand, a 
great many passages of Scripture just as plainly imply or affirm 
identity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. What shall 
we do? The answer is: Affirm both classes of statements as do 
the Scriptures, but, of course, with the reservation that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are not one in the same sense in which they 
are three. 

(2) The baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19), and the apostolic 
benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 14), obviously imply a trinity of persons 
in the one Godhead. The one name of this eternal Godhead is 
“Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ not three names but one only, 
when applied to the essential Godhead; and the three words denote, 
not three temporal modes of revelation simply, but also three 
eternal modes of existence. And these modes of existence must 
have been what we call personal, for thus they are revealed. 

2. As Presented in the Historic Creeds. (1) The Apostles’ Creed: 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty, . . . and in Jesus Christ 
his only Son our Lord. . . . I believe in the Holy Ghost.” Thus 
is belief in the existence of the three Persons recognized and 
affirmed. 

(2) The Nicene Creed, A.D. 325. This creed thus states the 
doctrine: We believe in one God the Father Almighty, maker 
of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten, that is, of 
the substance of the Father, God of God, Light of Light; very God 
of very God [that is, God in the highest and truest sense]; be- 
gotten not made, of the same substance with the Father; by whom 
all things were made, both things in heaven and things in earth. 

. And in the Holy Spirit. But there are those who say there 
was a time when he [the Son] was not; or that he was not before 
he was begotten; or that he was made from that which had no 
being; or who affirm the Son of God to be of any other substance 
or essence, or created, or variable, or mutable; such doth the 
Catholic and apostolic church condemn. 

(3) The Constantinopolitan Creeed, A.D. 381. “We believe, etc. 
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[here this creed repeats the Nicene statement concerning the three 
Persons, and then enlarges thus concerning the third]. And in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from 
the Father [the Latin Church subsequently added, “and from the 
Son—filioque| who with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shiped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” 

(4) The Athanasian Creed, or Symbolum Quicunque. The date 
and authorship of this famous and influential creed are uncertain. 
Jt originated in the Latin or Western Church, and from the school 
of St. Augustine. “The Symbolum Quicunque is a remarkably 
clear and precise summary of the doctrinal decisions of the first 
four Avcumenical Councils (from A.D. 325 to A.D. 451), and the 
Augustinian speculations on the Trinity and the Incarnation. Its 
brief sentences are artistically arranged and rythmically expressed. 
It is a musical creed or dogmatic psalm. Dean Stanley calls it a 
triumphant pean of the orthodox faith.” * It affirms the catholic 
faith to be this: “That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trin- 
ity in Unity; neither confounding the Persons nor dividing the 
Substance [essence]. For there is one Person of the Father; an- 
other of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But the God- 
head of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one; 
the Glory equal, the Majesty coeternal. Such as the Father is, 
such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. The Father un- 
created, the Son uncreated, the Holy Ghost uncreated. The 
Tather incomprehensible [ unlimited, immensus], the Son incom- 
prehensible [unlimited], and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible 
[unlimited]. The Father. eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy 
Ghost eternal. And yet they are not three eternals, but one 
eternal. As also there are not three uncreated beings, nor three 
infinities, but one uncreated being, and one infinite. So likewise 
the Father is Almighty, the Son is Almighty, and the Holy 
Ghost Almighty. And yet there are not three Almighties; but 
one Almighty. So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God. And yet there are not three Gods, but one 
God. So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, and the 
Holy Ghost is Lord. And yet there are not three Lords, but one 
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Lord. For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to 
acknowledge every Person by himself to be God and Lord, so 
are we forbidden by the Catholic Religion to say-there are three 
Gods, or three Lords. The Father is made of none; neither created 
nor begotten. The Son is of the Father alone, not made nor 
created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of 
the Son; neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 
So there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; 
one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. And in this Trinity none 
is afore, or after another; none is greater. or less than another. 
But the whole three Persons are coeternal, and coequal. So that 
in all things, as aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in 
Unity, is to be worshiped.” 

8. As Presented in Modern Creeds. ‘The modern evangelical 
creeds, including those of the sixteenth century, retain the sub- 
stance of the old Nicean and Athanasian doctrine, stating it, how- 
ever, in more or less abbreviated form. The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Confession states it thus: “There is but one living and 
true God, a self-existent Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth. . . . In the unity of the Godhead there are three persons 
of one substance, power, and eternity, God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.” This brief statement plainly implies the affirmation 
of the two fundamental propositions: “God is one in respect to 
substance,” and “God is three in respect to Persons.” 


IV. 


EXPOSITION OF THE DOCTRINE. 


1. The evangelical doctrine of the Trinity affirms that the God- 
head is of one substance, and that this substance is of a trinal 
personality; three persons having one numerical substance, and one 
numerical substance common to three distinct persons. Hence 
they are not one in the same sense that they are three, nor three 
in the same sense that they are one, otherwise the doctrine would 
be not only incomprehensible, but also absurd. The object in 
affirming that the substance of the three Persons is numerically 
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one and the same substance is to guard against the error of sup- 
posing that it is one and the same in the sense in which sameness. 
or unity may be affirmed of the human nature of each of two or 
more human individuals. In the case of two or more men the 
human nature or substance is generically, but not numerically, 
the same. But in the case of the Godhead the substance or nature 
is numerically the same (and hence of course generically the 
same), otherwise the three Persons would be three individuals, and 
hence three Gods. This would not be the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but Tritheism. 

2. It is of the utmost importance in the consideration of this. 
doctrine that we should accurately distinguish the two terms. 
“substance” and “person.” By the former is meant that to which 
personality attaches, the underlying substratum of which we are 
speaking when we say that it is a person. When this is said it is. 
not meant that substance and personality are identical, any more 
than it is meant that the solidity or weight of a thing and the sub- 
stance of a thing are identical. Iron is not weight. The English 
terms used as synonyms of substance are essence, nature, being. The 
corresponding terms used by the theologians of the Latin, or 
Western Church, are essentia, natura, ens, res; and by the Eastern, 
or Greek, theologians, owsia, phusis, to on. As a matter of fact: 
the substance which these terms denote is eternally a personal 
substance, but, considered in itself simply, it is impersonal, that is, 
in order to think of it as substance we are not obliged to think 
of it as a substance which is at the same time a person. 

3. That the three Persons of the Godhead have numerically and 
identically the same substance is, therefore, an intelligible proposi- 
tion. The term used to denote this numerical sameness or oneness 
was homoousion, as distinguished from the homoiousion and 
heteroousion of the Semi-Arians and the Arians. The first of 
these three terms meant that the Father and Son were of the same 
substance; the second, that they were of a like substance; and the 
third, that they were of a different substance. 

4. The three Persons are three eternal modes in which the one 
substance, or essence, or nature, of the Godhead exists. The 
various terms which have been used to designate these modes 
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are hypostasis, to broxseuevov, prosopon, persona, subsistance, dis- 
tinction, relation, mode, form. The apostle uses the terms 
“hypostasis” and “form” (Heb. i. 13; Phil. i. 6). The names by 
which they are commonly designated in the New Testament are 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The advantage which these have 
over such terms as subsistences, distinctions, ete., is, they im- 
mediately suggest personality and other important ideas in con- 
nection with the Trinity, whereas the others do not. But when 
one says that there are three eternal “modes,” “forms,” “dis- 
tinctions,” etc., in the one substance of the Godhead, it must be 
understood that, if he speaks intelligently, he only means that 
there are Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that these three are 
one God. 

5. It must not be supposed, however, that the one substance is 
something apart from or over against the three modes or persons, 
otherwise we should have four things instead of three, to wit, the 
one substance and the three modes or persons. The substance or 
essence is nothing apart from the three modes, as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, in which it exists simultaneously. 

6. We see then that the trinality of persons is modal in one 
sense and not modal in another sense. It is not modal in the 
sense that the three Persons, lather, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
mere modes of manifestation of the one God in time, or for the 
‘purpose of redemption, though God is indeed manifested as a 
Trinity in the work of redemption. But he is an immanent 
Trinity; he is essentially and eternally what he is in redemption. 
This incorrect form of modality was affirmed by Sabellius. But 
the Trinity is modal in the sense, as we have seen, that the three 
Persons are three modes of the one substance. Arius also taught 
a kind of modality, but with him the substance or essence of the 
Son was not numerically identical with that of the Father, but 
was so created as to closely resemble it. 

7. Each person of the Godhead is essentially equal to each of 
the others. There is no subordination of essence, or of intrinsic 
glory, or of attributes. The glory which the Son had with the 
Father before the foundation of the world was not a different 
glory from that of the Father. It was identically, or numerically, 
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the same glory. Being a person, or form, or mode of the God- 
head, he regarded not equality with God the Father as a prize to 
be won; it was already and eternally his. Each person of the 
Godhead has all the attributes of the others; but there are not 
three sets of attributes. The eternity, almightiness, wisdom, love, 
holiness, etc., which we affirm of one is the same not only in 
kind and degree, but also numerically, as that which we affirm of 
each of the others. That which belongs to the one is that which 
belongs to each of the others—one understanding, one self-con- 
sciousness, one will. But the one self-consciousness subsists in 
three eternal modes, as does the essence, and hence the Father 
is conscious of himself as such, the Son of himself, and the Holy 
Ghost of himself. 

8. But while the equality of the three Trinitarian Persons is 
thus rightly affirmed, it is also true that there is a sense in which 
they are not equal. The Son is subordinate to the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost is subordinate to both the Father and the Son. 
But this subordination is not one of essence or of intrinsic majesty; 
in respect to the eternal mode of the Divine existence it is merely 
relational, and in respect to the work of redemption it is merely 
official; the Father being the author of redemption, the Son the 
executor, and the Holy Ghost the agent or administrator of it in 
its appheation to man. 

9. Each of the three Trinitarian Persons has certain properties 
peculiar to himself; of the Father the peculiar property is paternity, 
of the Son it is filiation, of the Holy Ghost it is procession, or 
spiration. As the Scripture itself uses the names Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, we are obliged to employ the terms “generation,” 
and “procession,” or “spiration;” but these terms do not denote 
acts of the Godhead which have a beginning and may have an 
end. They denote immanent and eternal activities. The Son 
and Holy Spirit did not come into existence by acts of creation, 
as did man and the universe, but they always were in existence, 
and each always had to the others the relation designated by the 
terms paternity, filiation, and spiration. The activities called 
“veneration” and “spiration,” or “procession,” are not creations 
but emanations. We may say the Son is an eternal emanation 
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of God, but we may not say that the spirit of man is even a tem- 
poral emanation of him. 

10. These three Persons are called, respectively, the First Per- 
son, the Scriptural title of whom is the Father; the Second Person, 
which is the Son; and the Third Person, which is the Holy Ghost. 
But these terms, first, second, and third, have no reference to 
time. The Father is no older than the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
is neither older nor younger than the Father or Son. The Three 
are coeternal and consubstantial. The priority of the Father im- 
plied in the word “first” is a logical one and not chronological. 
As eternal paternity is his peculiar property he is called Father, 
and we always think of “father” as being prior to “son;” not only 
in respect to time but in respect also to official headship; but the 
father in no sense has precedence over the son in respect to 
essence or nature, for they have numerically the same nature. As 
the Father is called the First Person because of this relational 
priority and superiority, so the Son is called the Second Person 
because of a corresponding relational inferiority and subordination. 
We could not say anything else of one who is called Son, or in 
other words, of one whose pecular property is filiation, or gener- 
ation; that is, we cannot say anything else of him while we think 
of him simply as Son. We may easily say of a human father and 
son that they are truly equal, provided we are not speaking of 
them as father and son, but only as two human beings. In speak- 
ing of the Trinitarian Persons, Father and Son, there is no good 
reason why we should object to the word “generation,” so far at 
least as its meaning in this connection is concerned. The Scrip- 
tures virtually use it whenever they speak of Christ as the Son 
of God. The word son necessarily implies generation, and the 
only thing that we need to be careful about is to attach the right 
meaning to the words. The word generation denotes the same 
thing here as the word Son, and is no more objectionable. 
The word Son when applied to the Second Person of the Trinity 
does not have the physical meaning which it has when applied to 
a human son. Nor does the word generation. It does not denote 
an act of begetting; it is the name rather of an eternal activity. 
Hence, there is no self-contradiction whatever in the expression 
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the “eternal generation” of the Son. It is only another and 
perfectly intelligible way of saying that this relationship of the 
First and Second Persons is an eternal one; the Father always was 
Father and the Son always was Son. The expressions “eternal 
generation” and “eternal Son” denote so far, then, the same thing. 

11. When, therefore, the First Person of the eternal Trinity is 
in the Scriptures designated Father, we must understand the word 
Father to be used in a peculiar sense. He is the eternal trinitarian 
Father only of the eternal trinitarian Son. The inspired speakers 
and writers of Scriptures were compelled, of course, to employ 
human words for the purpose of expressing their ideas, and the 
human word Father was as appropriate in this instance as any 
other; more so, indeed, though so prone are we to remain hung 
up in the mere human meaning of the word that it too is mis- 
leading. The expression “First Person’ means essentially the 
same thing as Father, though it is not found in Scripture, and it 
is not so suggestive of the tenderness of relationship as is the 
word J*ather. 

But we should add here that the word Father, as a designation 
of the Divine Being, has other meanings in the Bible, as also in 
our common Christian speech. It is sometimes used as a synonym 
of God, that is, the whole Godhead, as when we say, “Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” Here the word Father stands for the three 
Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In other instances the 
word Father is simply equivalent in sense to the word Creator. 
The heathen poet quoted by Paul speaks of God in the words, 
“We are also his offspring,’ * implying that God is in this sense 
the Father of all. But it would be a very gratuitous piece of 
pantheism to say that the word “offspring” here implies that we 
all are an emanation from God. We are called “offspring,” rather 
than a creation, because the former word implies a personal and 
affectional relationship, whereas the other does not. When the 
word Father is used to denote God as Creator, the whole Trinity 
is meant and not simply the First Person. But the same word 
is used in still another sense, to denote the relationship in which 
the Divine Being stands to the Christian, or believer in Christ. 


t Acts xvill. 28. 
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He is called “Abba, Father,’ the word Father denoting, in this 
instance, the whole Trinity; but it expresses a relationship to 
the believer different from that which the same word denotes 
when used in reference to mankind in general. The three Trini- 
tarian Persons are the one Father of all men, because they are 
the one Creator, Governor, and Benefactor of all men; but they 
are the one Father of the believer in this and in yet another sense. 
As the believer is a son by gracious adoption and the new birth, 
so these three Trinitarian Persons are his one Father in a cor- 
responding sense. But the word Father in such texts as the bap- 
tismal formula and the apostolic benediction does not denote the 
whole Godhead, whether as the Father of all men or as the Father, 
in a narrower sense, of the believer only; it denotes the First 
Person of the Trinity, that mysterious and eternal Father who 
has only one Son, to wit, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

12. The Third Person of the Trinity is not called Spirit because 
he is any more truly a spiritual substance, or being, than the 
Father and the Son. He could not be so, for his essence or sub- 
stance is the same as theirs. As the terms Father and Son are 
relational, that is, denote the eternal relation which the First and 
Second Persons have to each other respectively, so the term Spirit 
is relational, denoting the eternal relation of procession or spiration 
which the Third Person has to the other two. He is called the 
Holy Spirit, not because he is any more holy than the Father or 
Son, but because it is his peculiar office to produce holiness in us. 


Nee 
THE PROOF OF THE DOCTRINE. 


By proof we do not here mean demonstration in any mathe- 
matical sense, for the doctrine of the Trinity, in the very nature 
of the case, does not admit of such demonstration. When a 
geometrical proposition is once demonstrated, there may no longer 
be any doubt or debate about it. But it will always be possible to 
doubt and debate the truth of any proposition that is not mathe- 
matical; even the common intuitions of sense are not an exception. 


‘There have been philosophers so bold, indeed, as to deny the truth 
£7 
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~ even of the intuitions of reason, thus subverting the premises upon 

which mathematical demonstrations are based. The arguments 
which recommend the doctrine of the Trinity to the Christian 
reason, if indeed we may not say to human reason in general, may 
be briefly sketched and classified as follows: 

1. The Historical Argument. Here we may consider the tes- 
timony of philosophers, regarded strictly as such, whether Chris- 
tion or heathen; concerning the Trinitarian idea. This testimony 
‘is largely in favor of the doctrine, and while this fact does not of 
itself demonstrate anything, it does show that instead of its being 
irrational, or contrary to reason, it is really demanded in order to 
the repose and satisfaction of reason. Hegel, for example, did not 
write in his capacity of Christian. ‘The result of the very highest 
speculation of the German philosophy, as exhibited in Hegel, on the 
subject of the Divine Being, is a doctrine of the Trinity—not 
the Trinity of Christian theology, but a Trinity nevertheless. So 
also with Platonism, Buddhism, etc., all of the profoundest philo- 
sophical theologies and religions landing at last either in trini- 
tarianism or pantheism. 

2. The a Priort Argument. Here we reason from the nature 
of the case. 

(1) God is not a solitary being. Jt is even more inconceivable 
that he should have existed from all eternity absolutely alone, 
than that he should have existed from all eternity as a Trinity. 
If reason is utterly baffled in its attempt to lay hold upon the 
latter fact, surely it is not only baffled but utterly appalled as it 
stands face to face with the former. If the doctrine of the Trinity 
is in some respects an inscrutable mystery, as indeed it is, it is at 
the same time the one which most rationally relieves us from the 
yet greater mystery of the eternal silence and solitude. 

(2) Not only does the doctrine of the Trinity stand in such 
naturally agreeable relation to our own minds, but, as we have 
elsewhere suggested, it may be necessary that God should exist 
as Trinity in order that he may be a conscious God at all. We 
walk slowly and with reverence in the presence of these grand and 
holy mysteries; but our reason whispers that we at least endanger 
not only our belief in God as Three in One, but our belief in 
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him as One in any sense, when we affirm that he can be conscious 
of himself in the utter and eternal absence of a not-self. Deny 
then that God has existed from eternity as the triune God, and 
if we think at all on the subject we may do so at the risk of 
postulating either an eternally unconscious God or an eternal 
objective universe. 

3. The Biblical Argument. Under this head we consider several 
classes of Scripture passages. 

(1) All those parts of Scripture which speak of the Father as a 
distinct person, and ascribe to him true deity. We should be 
careful to discriminate here the different senses in which the 
word lather is used, as pointed out on a preceding page. Those 
passages in which he is called “our Father,” or the Father of be- 
lievers, or the Father of all men, we do not here want, for in such 
passages the word Father designates the whole Godhead. But 
such texts as Matt. xxviii. 19; Luke xxii. 42; xxiii. 34, 46; xxiv. 49; 
Pons 4) 18541016. 111.35; v.17, 43; vi. 32s Eph. a. 185.2) Cor. 
xiil. 14; 1 Peter i. 2, etc., are eminently appropriate to the argu- 
ment, as are also those passages in which the word God is evidently 
used in the sense of Father, or First Person; as, John ii. 16. 

(2) All those passages which speak of the Son as a distinct 
person, and which affirm or imply his true deity, as, Matt. xxviii. 
19; 2 Cor. xii. 14; John v. 23; Phil. 11. 6, 9, and many others. 

(3) All those passages which speak of the Holy Spirit as a dis- 
tinct person, and which affirm or imply his true deity, as, Acts 
v. 8, 4; 1 Cor. ii, 16, 17, as compared with 1 Cor. vi. 19; Matt. 
cia?) o COre x. 1431 Peter 1.°2;, Mattxxvyin. 19, and many 
others. Ly 

(4) All those passages which affirm or plainly imply that there 
is only one God, as Deut. iv. 35; vi. 4; John xvii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 5, 
and many others. 

We conclude, therefore, in order that these four sets of Scripture 
passages may be harmonized, that the three Persons, God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, must in some sense 
be one, and that the one must be three. What this sense is we 
have already shown. 

4, The only real objection to the doctrine of the Trinity lies 
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in the fact of our inability to conceive of the whole of the one 
Divine essence as existing simultaneously in three distinct modes 
or persons. If we should say of the same material substance that 
it exists at the same time as three different substances, we should 
of course regard such a statement as absurd. But the doctrine 
of the Trinity, while it does indeed affirm a mystery, does not 
affirm an absurdity. It does not say that the one Divine substance, 
either in part or in whole, exists simultaneously as three different 
substances. As we are speaking, not of matter but of spirit, it is 
not possible for any one to disprove that one and the same spiritual 
substance can exist simultaneously in three modes or forms. Until 
the contrary is proved, we are obliged, for the reasons stated, to 
admit that it can. Illustrations are always dangerous in speak- 
ing of the mystery of the Trinity, for the reason that they are 
liable to be misleading, but may we not venture to present an old 
one in a somewhat new form? ‘The human mind is a spiritual 
substance and the whole of it undoubtedly thinks, feels, and wills, 
at the same time. There is no such thing as thought, feeling, 
will, apart from the one spiritual substance, for each of the three, 
while not substances in themselves, are impersonal modes of the 
one substance. Destroy either one, and the spiritual substance is 
not what it was before. But just because these modes are im- 
personal we are not able to say of the human mind that it is one 
substance, three persons. But if we should conceive the three 
modes, that is, the thought, feeling, and will, to be personalized by 
being endowed with the qualities essential to personality, we should 
be able to affirm of the one mental substance a real trinity of 
persons. Of course this is not the whole of the doctrine of the 
Divine Trinity, but the illustration may help us, at least dimly, 
to see that after all it may not be wholly inconceivable that the 
whole of the one Divine substance can exist simultaneously in 
three personal. modes. 

But, apart from all illustration and argument, what if the doc- 
trine is a mystery, whose depths no plummet can fathom? Is it 
peculiar in this respect? Is not every gem of human knowledge 
set in mystery and girdled with that which we cannot understand? 
Has the philosopher ever yet been born who can tell us why or 
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how it is that the sun and earth and all the stars constantly tend 
to move toward one another? Can any man find out the mystery 
of so familiar a fact as the evaporation of fresh water from the 
salty sea? And yet who denies any of these things, either because 
of their incomprehensibility or for any other reason? Perhaps 
the most of the truths or facts which we believe are dear to us 
as matters of belief, not because we even remotely understand 
them, but because we perceive their importance in spite of their 
mysteriousness. 


Wak 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE. 


Is it one of any real practical importance? Or is it one merely 
of speculative interest? Or is it dear to the Church simply be- 
cause of its antiquity and because our conservative spirit dis- 
inclines us to part with that which is “gray with years?” So 
far as the formulated doctrine is concerned, as distinguished 
from the fact and the biblical statement of it, it is of 
course not essential to salvation; for comparatively few Chris- 
tians even, to say nothing of mankind in general, know any- 
thing about this or any other doctrine. But the formulated doc- 
trine is of great practical importance, nevertheless; and it is so 
even to the great mass of human beings who either repudiate the 
doctrine, or do not so much as know that there is such a doctrine. 
The value of the science of navigation is as great to the most 
ignorant consumers of merchandise as it is to the navigators them- 
selves. The Church does not live to itself alone, and, if the Church 
were perfect, we might easily imagine that it would have very 
little use for the doctrine of the Trinity or any other doctrine, if 
there were no outlying world for the Church to guard against 
error and to build up into itself. Whatever may be said of the 
usefulness of any given individual, or of any one Christian Church, 
apart from an adherence to any set of formulated doctrines, creeds 
of Christendom there must be, a consensus of interpretation on 
the part of the Church as a whole of at least the fundamental 
teachings of Scripture. Im the absence of such consensus the 
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Church would not only soon be shorn of its power, but, amid the 
multitudinous and contending details of civilization, in the midst 
of which it must live and do its work, it would soon be utterly 
submerged and lost. There is a sense in which it is eminently 
true that the doctrine of the Trinity is the very core of Chris- 
tianity. No man, no church, can be truly said to live whose life 
is not the manifestation of a conviction, and a conviction is noth- 
ing but the private interpretation and appropriation of a doctrine, 
whether it be recognized in its technical form or not. Let us 
briefly apply sueh considerations as these to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

1. Suppose that in the early centuries the Church had put no 
such construction on the teachings of Scripture concerning the 
Godhead; and suppose that it had not prescribed such construc- 
tion, with all the weight of its ecumenical authority, as one of 
the articles of the Christian faith, what would have been the result 
of its neglect to do these two things? The air in those days was 
full of innumerable stormy isms touching this subject, and the 
result inevitably would have been that if the Church had not 
cast its anchor into the depths, both itself and the world would 
have been wrecked. By this day there would have been neither 
Church nor Christian civilization worthy of the name. Let the 
Church, either by its silent indifference, or otherwise, announce 
to any man that he has the moral as well as the civil right to 
believe as he pleases, and the result will be, he will soon believe 
nothing, or else his conflicting beliefs will rend him into worse 
than twain. What is true of one man is true of the world. The 
only reply the world would ever deign to make to the Church 
would be, “You yourself believe not, how then can you expect me 
to do so?” If the salt has lost its savor of doctrine, it will erelong 
lose its savor of life, and it will surely soon be cast out and trod- 
den under foot of men. 

2. But not only did what we call the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity confront and withstand the demoralizing and disintegrat- 
ing forms of error current in the days when the doctrine was 
formulated, but others equally as dangerous and more ins‘dious 
have arisen since. Against these also does the doctrine stand as 
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an abiding bulwark. So long as Christian theism merely distin- 
guishes God from the world, and does not distinguish God the 
Father from God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, “it is con- 
stantly exposed to a relapse and trans‘tion into pantheism, or some 
other denial of the absolute Being.”* It is perfectly true, as 
Nitzsch says, that “it is the doctrine of the Trinity alone that 
affords a perfect protection against atheism, polytheism, pantheism, 
and dualism. Tor the absolute distinction between God and the 
world, is more securely and firmly maintained by those who wor- 
ship the Trinity, than by those who do not. It is precisely those 
systems which have in the highest degree excluded the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and have prided themselves on this very account, 
. . . that have led to the grossest pantheism, on account of their 
barrenness and vacuity.” The Mohammedan religion is a notable 
witness to this, and the Jewish religion, as we find it outside of 
the pages of Scripture, is hardly less conspicuous in this respect. 
We may also quote in this connection the pertinent words of Dr. 
Laidlaw. He says: “This doctrine is one of the most prolific and 
far-reaching among the discoveries of revelation. Fully to re- 
ceive it, influences most profoundly every part of our theological 
system and of our practical religion. It is that which sets the 
theism of the Bible on a ground of vantage far above all the partial 
systems of the philosophers. It is the consummation and the only 
perfect protection of theism. It alone clears the relation of God 
to the world from all the defects of deism, polytheism, and pan- 
theism respectively. It alone furnishes the connecting link be- 
tween God and man in the person of the Incarnate Logos. It 
alone provides for the absolute truth of that entirely biblical 
definition, “God is Love.’ The God of the Bible is a totally dif- 
ferent being from the solitary God of the deist. How the God 
of Deism can be a loving God it is hard to conceive; that he should 
ever be declared to be Love in his very essence is inconceivable. 
For in this philosophic figment, which has too often usurped the 
place of God, even in Christian theology, knowledge and power 
are in a sense superior to love. In the God of the Bible, on the 
other hand, absolute being, unbeginning, and self-sufficing ex- 


* Nitzsch, Christian Doctrine, sec. 81. 
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istence, are united in a most marvelous way to essential relativity 
and unbeginning love. And it is the Trinity in unity which gives 
us this grand conception. ‘The intertrinitarian relations are coeval 
with Godhead. God is not first solitary existence, then power in 
creation, then love to the created, then pity for the fallen... . 
On the contrary, God is essential and eternal Love. Love in exer- 
cise from eternity has laid the foundations of all that God is to” 
his creatures, and especially to man. Hence the bearing of the 
doctrine of the Trinity upon that of the divine image [in man]. 
‘We are apt to take the word Father as metaphorical in its ap- 
plication to God, a metaphor derived from human parentage.’ ~ 
The doctrine of the Trinity imphes the converse. If there be an 
eternal Son, there must have been an eternal Father, an absolute 
and essential Fatherhood must belong to Godhead. The most 
sacred human relationships, therefore, are copies of realities eter- 
nally existing in God. The relations of man to God and to his 
fellow man have, their archetype in relations which he within the 
essence of the Godhead. Tor the divine original, after which 
man is made, is thus presented, not as mere sovereign will, but 
as eternal love; not as exclusive life in the absolute and infinite, 
but as that fullness of hfe which cannot be without a perfect 
union of distinct personalities.” ? 

3. What should be the attitude of the pulpit toward this doc- 
trine? It belongs rather to the teacher of homiletics to answer 
this question, but in view of the relation which the doctrine has to 
the whole plan of salvation, we venture to answer at least briefly. 
Upon the doctrine in its technical and metaphysical form it is 
neither necessary nor wise that the pastor should preach. But its 
biblical and evangelical form he surely cannot ignore, any more, 
indeed, than he can ignore the formula of baptism or the benedic- 
tion of the Apostle. The evangelical form of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the very core of the gospel, in the sense that there could 
be no gospel without it; and he who preaches the gospel will 
preach also the great fact of the Trinity in unity, however dog- 
matically he may repudiate any formulated statement of it. And 
if the day should ever come when the Christian Church will re- 


*The Bible Doctrine of Man, pp. 170, 171. 
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nounce its faith in this fact of an Immanent Trinity as the eternal 
basis of the Trinity in historical redemption, that must also be 
the day wherein the Church shall be shorn of its evangelical power. 
Its Theology would erelong become a dead pantheism, and its 
Christology would be merely the doctrine concerning a docetic 
illusion. 
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COSMOLOGY. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE WORLD, THE 
SCENE OF REDEMPTION. 


The only significance that any doctrine concerning the world 
ean have for Christian Theology lies in the fact that the God 
whom we have been considering is the Author and Governor of 
the world, and that it is his chosen scene or theater of redemption. 
It is probable that the unrecognized suspicion of Divine author- 
ship, and Divine governance, and Divine redemption, contributes 
more to the unflagging interest of our study of the Cosmos, even 
from the point of view of pure secular science, tham the purely 
secular student of it is wont to admit. This suspicion, as we may 
call it in no bad sense, is like the air which the secular cosmologist 
breathes, but of which he takes no conscious notice; it is there, 
nevertheless, and it is essential. So let the scientist be utterly and 
hopelessly deprived of even the silent and unnoticed suggestions 
of God and redemption which he has, and the epitaph which he 
himself would straightway write on the tombstone of his dead en- 
deavors would be, “The best of all things is non-existence.” The 


world is but 
‘One desert, 

Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 

Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness.” 
Whether avowedly atheistic or not, the tendency of all unbelief is 
to pessimism, in whose eye the very blue of the empurpled sky 
is at the best only a dreary twilight. It is Christ alone who 
illumines and vivifies nature, and he alone is the key of its in- 


numerable mysteries. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE WORLD AS AN ORGANISM. 


The World, considered in its totality, may be regarded as com- 
posed of many parts, each standing to the others in certain re- 
lations, and each contributing to the end for which the whole was. 
originally designed. This constitutes the world in its entirety a 
unit, an organism composed of many minor organisms, a macrocosm 
composed of many microcosms—the space-world, the time-world, 
the spirit-world, the animal world, the world of plants, the world 
of sound, and color, and, so far as we know to the contrary, in- 
numerable other kingdoms, all of which together constitute God’s 
one universal empire, and the end of which is—Himself. 


1& 


THE SEVERAL SENSES OF THE WORD “ WORLD.” 


1. In the Scripture the word cosmos, or world, in its most general 
sense, is used to denote “the ordered sum total of what God has 
created” (Cremer);+ or that which in classical Greek literature 
is designated as to pan, the all, the universe. In a narrower sense 
it denotes the order of things within which humanity moves, and 
of which man is the center, and which in many passages of Scrip- 
ture is regarded as an order which has become disordered by reason 
of man’s connection with it. In other passages still the emphasis 
of the thought intended to be conveyed by the word is upon man 
himself, from whom, in the estimation of the redemptive plan 
which the Scriptures describe, the cosmos derives its chief, if not 
its only, significance. In this discussion we must use the word 
in the broadest of these senses, though of course not to the exclusion 
of the narrowest. 

2. In the Scriptures various terms are employed to designate the 
sum total of things called the world. In the Old Testament we 
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have the expression “the heavens and the earth,” and “the heavens 
and the earth and all their host,” by which we are to understand 
the earth, the various heavenly bodies, and their contents. In the 
Old Testament there is no one word designating the entire universe, 
or totality of created things, and in the New Testament perhaps 
the most that any one word ever denotes is the totality of things 
constituing “this world” as distinguished from the “other world,” 
or world of spirits. Christian Cosmology, however, like the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, treats both as constituent parts of the one illimit- 
able empire of God, and though it may have no one word with 
which to denote them, it regards them, nevertheless, as parts 
which in reality are not sundered. There is a sense in which we 
may say neither “this world’ nor the “other world,” but simply 
“the world,” as including both. 

3. Another word used in the New Testament to designate this 
world as distinguished from the spirit-world is Kfisis. It repre- 
sents the world to us, not as being an orderly arrangement of parts, 
as does the word Cosmos, but as being something that was created, 
and it is accordingly rendered in our version creation, or creature. 
But whether the world, as denoted by this word, was created out 
of nothing or out of pre-existing material, the word itself does 
not decide. 

4, Still another word used in the New Testament to denote the 
world, and so rendered often in our English Bible, in #on; as when 
our Lord says, “It shall never be forgiven him, neither in this 
world,” ete.; “the cares of this world,” “the end of the world,” 
“the world to come,” etc. Here the word Aton as applied to “this 
world” designates it not as a cosmos, nor as a creation, but as that 
which moves on through the ages to a destination; and when that 
end is reached a new movement is begun which goes on through 
the other ages; this new movement being designated “the world to 
come,” because with reference to ourselves it is conceived of as 
future. The study of the world regarded merely as a cosmos is 
Description, the study of it merely as ktisis is a study of Causality, 
but when we regard it as an won we are regarding it as History, 
for the very core of history is movement. The worlds regarded 
as eons are never conceived of as changeless and immobile. 
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THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. 


1. The biblical writers used words “after the manner of men,” 
that is, in the sense of ordinary daily usage. It cannot, therefore, 
be rightly regarded as a matter of any importance to the Chris- 
tian Cosmologist to know what technical conceptions the ancient 
Hebrews may have entertained concerning the physical constitution 
of the heavens and the earth. As the Bible was not intended to 
teach science, except in the most incidental manner, it follows that 
Moses and the modern geologist or astronomer are not at variance 
and, therefore, do not need to be reconciled. Such phrases as 
“Genesis and Geology,” “Astronomy and the Bible,” etce., ought to 
be regarded by the Christian apologist as suggestive of questions 
having only a historical interest. Religiously it cannot be a mat- 
ter of any serious import whether Moses and the prophets held 
technically correct views on subjects of physical science or not. 
If we should suppose that they did, we should still have to 
recognize that it was not science that they were anywhere aiming 
to teach. 

2. Nevertheless, the biblical writers do have a view concerning 
the earth and the heavens, and in so far as it comes within the 
scope of Christian dogmatics to speak of it, there is no occasion to 
attempt any adjustment of it to what may be called by way of 
contradistinction the modern view. The Bible regards man as the 
center of the system. He it is for whom the earth was made; 
and the heavens, in the sense of the heavenly bodies, were made 
for the earth. Their office is explicitly stated in Gen. i. 14-18. 
It was to give light to the earth and man; to separate between day 
and night; to serve as signs, as in the case of such extraordinary 
phnomena as eclipses; to serve as seasons, that the recurrence 
of seed time and harvest, summer and winter, might be regular. 
“So entirely indeed was the existence of heaven and the heavenly 
bodies designed for the earth, that with the earth they shall simul- 
taneously perish;”* the curtain of the tent shall be rolled up and 
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the stars shall of necessity drop off; their sympathy with earth’s 
destruction being the counterpart of their joyous song when its 
foundations were laid.? Allowance being made for the figurative 
language in which the Scripture necessarily states these facts, 
there is nothing in them which modern science or modern theology 
thinks of denying. 

3. But because of this essential agreement between the Bible 
and astronomy, no one should expect to find in the former the 
heavens in the sense of our solar and sidereal systems. They are 
there, but they are not there in any scientific sense, but rather in 
the sense in which they are in the minds of untechnical persons 
generally, of whatever age. It is indeed true, as Prof. Tayler 
Lewis observed a good while ago, that the Old Testament language 
“has a way of viewing the works of God which has no parallel in 
the representations of other human languages;” and it is also 
true that all except one of the seven Rabbinical heavens are found 
at least by name, whatever may be said of the interpretation of 
these names, in the Hebrew Scriptures; * but it is also equally true 
that he will seek in vain who seeks in the Scriptures the heavens 
of modern astronomy. ‘To say this is, of course, to detract nothing 
from the truth of the sublime utterances which we find in the 
Bible on this subject. The heavens declare the glory of God to 
those who know not their scientific secrets, even as the poet may 
see more of him in a flower than the botanist; and when the 
psalmist in vivid anthropopathism represents him as being en- 
throned in a height so lofty that he must needs stoop down in 
order to behold what is being done in heaven,* we should regard 
the astronomical figure only as less than the reality. 

4. The heavens and the earth, including all their host, may be 
regarded as a finished economy, g! onary in respect to time; con- 
sisting of vast kingdoms of organic and inorganic things, all in- 
dividual things and all kingdoms being so closely related to one 
another and to their common end that each has its place as a 
member of the sublime whole, and performs a function not only 
Jisa xxxiv.4: Matt: xxiv. 29. 2 Job: xxxiii.-7; 
3 They are Vilon, Rakia, Shehakim, Zebul, Maon, Makon, Araboth. 
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fer itself but also for all the other members of its own and the 
other kingdoms.t. This is true. As it would be hard and un- 
pleasant, not to say scientifically impossible, to think of the earth 
as the only existent world, a world alone in space; so man is so 
constituted that he inevitably seeks companionship in the com- 
munion of beings, whether rational or irrational, who do not 
belong to his own species. No individual man liveth unto him- 
self alone, and none is sufficient or adequate to himself. The 
same is true of man as a race or species. The same is true of 
every kingdom of nature, and of every sub-kingdom, and of 
every individual member of each, each being a part of one 
stupendous whole, not in the same sense quite, but in a 
sense just as true, as the different members of the human 
body constitute one body. All nature, universal and terrestrial, 
is one; and it is made so not only by the common origin and the 
common end of all things, but especially, as we here view the 
subject, by the fact of the connection of everything with every 
other thing, and of the dependence of every part on every other 
part.t hat—the—Christians—were—membersone—ofanother,_each. 
part? That the Christians were members one of another, each 
of the whole mystical body of Christ, was a truth which the Apostle 
called upon them especially to recognize; but it is a universal truth, 
and hence selfishness, the centrifugal force which draws one away 

«See Gerhart’s Institutes, p. 580. 

? A current newspaper has the folowing practical paragraph, illustrat- 
ive of the fact that God’s world is one organism, and that every part sym- 
pathizes with every other, whether in ne or in prosperity. Even 
angels in the spirit world are said by our Lord to rejoice sometimes on ac- 
count of what is going on in this world. 

“The wars and rumors of wars with which the daily papers teem are 
bringing out one fact which is encouraging. We realize as never in peace- 
ful times that the world is one. Trouble in South Africa is felt in the 
wheat market in Chicago. Massacres in Armenia are taken up as matters 
of personal concern by preachers all over this land. Never more clearly 
do we see that ‘no man dieth to himself.’ The woes and worries of the 
far-off islander arouse the sensitive conscience and the sympathetic action 
of the Western world. We realize now, by these signs, that as some one 
clearly said the other day, modifying Pope’s famous line, ‘the proper 
study of man is mankind.’ We all hang tegether, and no nation is going 
to be permitted to hang itself, considering what that act means.” 
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from all else to himself, may be regarded as the greatest sin. It 
is destructive of all system and order. Absolute freedom, or un- 
mitigated indiviualism, would thrust the universe asunder, and 
leave God without an empire, for that over which he must rule 
is not an innumerable crowd of things, animate and inanimate, but 
a cosmos, or organism. Iiverything is related to everything else, 
and was made for the benefit of everything else. And may we not 
say that the interest of each is the interest of all, in some way and 
in the long run? The Incarnation, for instanee, the greatest fact 
of all, seems, according to the Scriptures, to have been primarily 
for man, but as man has cosmical relations, so also must the In- 
carnation have. Not only is it true that a system of universal and 
absolutely authoritative laws prescribes to all the parts of the 
whole the form and amount of their reciprocal action, but it is 
also true that it prescribes the form, the nature, and the degree, 
of their reciprocal mission. ; 

5. In view of such considerations as these we conclude, that the 
scientist who divides and classifies nature and its innumerable de- 
tails into kingdoms, sub-kingdoms, genera, species, and individuals, 
in order that we may the better apprehend nature, is not pre- 
senting us with a logical fiction; he is really thinking the thoughts 
of God after him; or, like the geologist, he is dividing the stone 
aleng lines of cleavage which were made there ages ago by another 
Hand. 

But we have not completed even a rapid survey of our map of 
nature when we have indicated its lines of cleavage, and the order, 
proportion, beauty, and art, which characterize its mechanism. 
There are as many worlds for us in this world as we have senses 
—not only the world of vision, but also of sound, and smell, and 
how many others which as yet have no name, we know not—ali 
parts also of the one stupendous whole. They are worlds within 
a world, microcosms within a limitless macrocosm. How many 
secrets are as yet hidden in the words electricity and magnetism, 
and how many are the melodies and harmonies in the world of 
sound which as yet have never been heard. And man, the com- 
plement and crown of all the laws and kingdoms of nature, has in 
his own spirit a realm of mysterious import where all these other 
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realms find their significance and their goal, while man himself 
finds his in God, who is thus the end and the explanation of all 
things. 


ETE 


THE TIME-WORLD. 


1. The Cosnuical Movement in Time. But the moment we sug- 
gest the idea of a goal or end we also suggest the idea of move- 
ment forward. The world is more than nature, more than a 
system of material things, with its laws and forces. It is also a 
world in time. The very idea of time implies the idea of succes- 
sion, time itself being but the “negation betwixt two boundary 
points of motion,’ between one event and the next, as space is 
only the “negation betwixt two boundary points of form.” If 
there were no motion there would be no time. Hence, we have 
the cosmos, not only in the sense of a material organism whose 
parts are contiguous to one another or under the influence of one 
another in space; but, the same cosmos also in the sense of a 
History whose events are contiguous to one another or under the 
influence of one another in time. Christian cosmology is as 
deeply interested in the latter of these conceptions as it is in the 
former; more so, indeed, as is illustrated in the simple fact that 
the word “world” is used, in Christian literature, prevailingly in 
the sense of man and his ceaseless movement through the ages. 
As in the New Testament it is often called an won, so in the Old 
Testament it is frequently an olam, or time-world. 

All things, celestial and terrestial, follow man in his pilgrimage 
to the better and universal Eden; to that destination, wherever 
in the future it may be, when the former things, whether physical 
or social, shall have passed away, and all things shall have become 
new. This movement of the universe, with its kingdoms, and sub- 
kingdoms, and innumerable lower divisions and individuals, in 
its time-orbit, is history in the completest sense of the term. But 
the time-orbit, is not a curve, for history, in any important sense 
of the term, never has repeated itself, and it never will. The 
hand on the dial plate never moves backward, nor does it ever 
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stand still; for as God himself is essentially and eternally active, 
so must all things which he has made move forward forever. If 
one thing should stop in its movement, then, so far as that im- 
mobile thing is concerned, time would be no more. Every man, 
no less truly than the race or the universe, is always “making 
history,” and not even are his idle or his sleeping moments to be 
regarded as blank spaces between the lines. 

2. Relation of this Movement to Man. 'There is no name for that 
branch of universal history which would describe the old heavens, 
telling us the story of their origin and the steps in the process 
of their formation, none, indeed, except a Nebular Hypothesis. 
Paleontology treats in rudest and crudest outline the story of the 
old earth; while the ancient mythologies and legends tried their 
hand, but with worthless result, on the “fair beginning and ill 
continuance” of prehistoric man. So far as it is possible, in the 
very nature of the case, for any one to know to the contrary, there 
is nothing which excels, either in the boldness of its outline or the 
substantial accuracy of its statements, the Creation Hymn in 
Genesis i., and this is true, whether that hymn be regarded as in- 
spired or not. But so far as the Scriptures concern themselves 
on the subject, or indeed any other literature, man in time, as 
well as man in space, is the main thing. He is the head and 
crown of all, and it is in his origin, and movement, and destination, 
that we are chiefly interested. We say, here also, that the in- 
carnation of Christ is the central fact in human history; so, in a 
certain sense, and from a certain point of view, it must surely be 
regarded, for toward this supreme event all pre-Christian move- 
ments seem to have converged, and from it history starts afresh. 
But it was for man that the incarnate Christ lived on earth and 
died, and if he also lived and died for the redemption in any 
lower sense of the inanimate and irrational worlds, he did it for 
them because they were man’s world as well as his own. They 
must move with man withersoever he goes. If it be said that the 
heavens and the earth shall ultimately wax old like a garment and 
be cast away, it is also true that ideally, or in spiritual conception, 
the new shall be the old, just as the redeemed body of man shall 
be the same, and yet not the same, as the body that was buried. 
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It is the spirit that gives permanency to its habitude, as the latter 
glory of the temple which was rebuilt should exceed its former 
glory in the temple that was destroyed. The ideal, and yet the 
real, temple was never destroyed. 

The history of man as a race is only a chapter, though the chief 
one, in the history of all things. The written history of any 
one nation, however minutely written, is only a small section of 
the same chapter, while the most circumstantial biography of the 
most influential man is, as we see it, only a brief paragraph, though 
in the eye of God, who sees all history as it is, it may be ‘vastly 
more. What would a man, one man, be profited if he should gain 
ail the world’s treasures, the price paid for them being himself? 
This question of Christ indicates the valuation which God would 
put upon one man, and yet he is only one in the innumerable 
multitude that constitute the moving cosmos in its totality. 

3. The Evolutionary Theory of History. The history of the 
time-world, whether this expression designate the movement in 
time of the whole universe, or of the earth, or of man, has never 
been written. ‘The most pretentious theory of it is the modern 
theory of evolution, that word being here used in its most com- 
prehensive sense, and even this is characterized by numberless 
breaks in its narrative. It begins when there were as yet no 
worlds, and with ambitious stride moves down to the date of our 
latest sociological developments; but after all, it is at its best only 
the merest table of contents. It starts with an atom, as in the 
case of Democritus; or a monad, as in the case of Leibnitz; or with 
a metaphysical will-in-itself, as in the case of Shopenhauer; or 
with an absolute and unconscious monos, as in the case of Hart- 
mann; and from this initial postulate, whatever it may be, is 
evolved not only the universe of matter, but also all animals and 
their instincts, and man, and mind. Nor does the supposed process 
pause even here. It moves on from the fully developed first man 
through subsequent human history, every event being the in- 
evitable offspring of the events which preceded it; and so will the 
movement be to the unknown end, there being no freedom any- 
where, and no contingency. The actions of men and of society 
are determined neither by chance, nor by human free will, nor by 
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supernatural interference, but by laws as fixed and uniform as 
any others in nature. 

We may not need the restraining influence of a counter argu- 
ment to withhold us from yielding our assent to such a theory 
of human history as this. Though obviously false, it has had its 
laborious advocates, and yet it is true that history is not lawless. 
The distinguishing difference, indeed, between the modern con- 
ception of history and the old lies in the fact that in the former, 
society 1s regarded as an organism, a great aggregate of forces 
moving under the pressure ot laws peculiar to itself, “and similar 
to those producing evolution and growth analagous to what we see 
in other forms of life’ (Morison). History itself has come to 
be recognized as a cosmos, hence the record of it is not broken 
annals, or chronicles, or disconnected pictures of this or that. It 
is entitled to be called a science, as it not only collects facts, but 
also groups them on the basis of some common principle, seeks 
their causes, and attempts rational explanations of their sig- 
nificance. The “this world” of Scripture is, as we shall see, not 
only itself a plan, but it is also the orderly out-working of a plan 
which is even more comprehensive than itself. To the casual 
observer, indeed, it seems to be a chaos, without form, and void 
of anything that resembles a tendency that makes for righteous- 
ness; anything else indeed than a harmonious progress. There 
are times when the flow of the current seems backward, or when 
there seems to be no movement at all. But such is not really the 
case. The stream flows on forever, whether the current bend now 
to this side or to that, or run invisibly below the surface. We 
see the trend in the long run, though we may know neither the 
beginning nor the end. It is as if we gazed at an unfinished 
sketch; though we cannot guess what was the perfect picture which 
the artist was aiming to represent, yet we are convinced that every 
stroke of the pencil had a purpose. Or, as if we stood by the bank 
of a broad river, knowing not where are the mountain rills that 
feed it, or where at last it loses itself in the far-sounding sea, 
yet if we gaze upon it long enough we see that its current steadily 
moves in one direction.t So in human history are there laws and 
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forces which determine its trend and its end, however many and 
great the obstacles which we interpose to its flow. 

4. The Element of Contingency. But these obstacles must be 
taken into our account; for the Christian view of human history, 
as distinguished from the history of the inanimate universe, affirms 
the presence therein, not of necessity simply, but also of con- 
tingency—not merely a “striving after freedom,” as Hegel calls it, 
not merely the presence of historical laws and forces, as sure in 
their courses as the stars are in theirs, but the fact also that in- 
dividual minds are free. But the innumerable and incalculable 
disturbances and obstructions to the great flow of human history 
are in the end outbalanced by the opposing invariableness of that 
human nature which lies deeper and is stronger than the individual 
will. The true location of human history is in the inward realm 
of human nature as a whole, and not exclusively in that part of 
the whole which we rightly call free will. If it were in the latter 
only the study of history would not be the study of either art or 
science, but only the isolated study of this picture or that. 

But besides the element of free will, another element must be 
considered, for history has not run a sinless course. If it had, 
each epoch mignt indeed be regarded as a preparation in the most 
perfect sense for the next following; it would have fostered and 
cherished the germs of the future which it contained within itself, 
and in hope and promise would have reached forward toward the 
realization of a destiny without spot or blemish.* But sin is in 
it, and in taking account of the perturbations of the time-world 
in its onward movement, not only are those contingencies to be 
considered which are due to the individual free will, but also those 
larger ones which are due to the fact that the same human nature 
abides through all history and that this human nature as a whole 
is sinful. The time-world carries within itself the cause of its 
own perturbations; and if it had been left to itself the ponderous 
invariableness of human nature would have rendered its progress 
nothing but a resistless movement in the wrong direction. It 
would long ago have left its orbit, carrying all its freightage with 
it into the unknown and eternal chaos. 


*See Martensen, Dogmatics, sec. 84. 
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5. The Presence of God. But God is in the world, and not apart 
from it, and in spite of all its centrifugal forces, he has worked 
hitherto and will continue to work in such way as to bring all 
history to the predetermined and desired haven. This last 
thought brings us face to face with the fact that the whole world- 
history is the history of a divine process of redemption. The in- 
dividual man, society, the race, the individual world, the earth 
itself, all things, indeed, are moving forward toward the day of 
restitution, when the evil shall no more be mingled with and strive 
against the good. 


“Well roars the storm to him who hears 
A deeper voice across the storm.” 


The great epochs of the time-world, in its totality, including 
both the physical and the ethical, may be indicated thus: 

(1) The angelic xon, purely ethical, and antedating all others. 

(2) The solar and terrestrial eon, purely physical, and a preparar 
tion for man. 

(3) The won of the earth and nature, as distinguished from man, 
the sphere of physical evil and good. 

(4) The human eon in its ethical aspects; the sphere of moral 
evil and human history generally; beginning with the creation of 
man and extending to the second advent of Christ, or to what is 
called the “fend of the world,” or of “this world,” or this zon. 

(5) The won which will have no end, the future world and the 
future state; the won of the new heavens and the new earth, in 
whose movement through the endless ages there sha!! never be 
any perturbations or discordances. 


aye 
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By spirits we do not here mean disembodied human beings, but 
only those incorporeal beings commonly called angels; and by 
spirit-world we mean to be understood as indicating that these 
beings are not to be regarded as so many wholly disconnected and 
individual beings, but that they also are an organism rather than 
a mere crowd. ‘They constitute what we may again call a cosmos, 
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and are an integral part of the yet larger cosmos or total uni- 
verse of God. Let us therefore consider the subject briefly as fol- 
lows: 

I. THE ANGELS CONSIDERED AS A WoRLD oF BEING APART 
TO THEMSELVES. 

1. Their Eaistence. We have several reasons for believing that 
such an order of beings exists. The first is based on analogy. 
Starting from man, we have below him, (1) animal instinct and 
the rudiments of intelligence; (2) vegetable hfe, in which we still 
find phenomena having their correspondences in man; (3) inani- 
mate or dead matter, life here having become zero. In man the 
presence and operation of law is at a maximum, whereas in dead 
matter it is at a minimum, the greatest number of laws and forces 
being operative in the first instance, and the fewest number in 
the last. But from the highest form of brute life, on the very 
verge of rationality, there is an innumerable series in the descent 
until the lowest grade is reached in the insect, or animalcule of 
the microscope, where the boundary line between the animal and 
the vegetable can scarcely be detected. So also from the highest 
form of vegetable life to the lowest, where vegetable life shades 
away into dead matter. But analogy proves nothing, of course; 
it does, however, in this instance, reconcile reason to the supposi- 
tion that there are above man innumerable and ever ascending 
grades or orders of spiritual beings. The second argument is the 
testimony of Scripture on the subject. This testimony may be 
regarded from either one of two points of view: (a) as testimony 
supernaturally communicated to us by God himself through the 
inspired men of old, and (b) as the expression simply of the cur- 
rent Oriental opinion on the subject. Of course Christian theology 
cannot, in the case of every individual question which comes up, 
reopen the debate on the validity of the supernatural revelations 
which it affirms to be contained in the Scriptures, and especially 
in the words of Christ as recorded therein. Its critical examina- 
tion of this premise is supposed to be made, once for all, at the 
very outset in what it has to say in its doctrine concerning the 
Scriptures and the other sources of our knowledge of divine things. 
The second point of view, however, is the one which must be as- 
sumed by natural theology, and pure science, as distinguished from 
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theology. It cannot rightly be said that science has nothing to do 
with the spirit-world, for in its effort to ascertain and to unify the 
facts of universal nature, it could not ignore in its account that 
strange phenomenon called the “consensus gentium,” in regard to 
the existence of a world of spiritual beings who do not belong to 
the same order as man. Such a phenomenon can hardly be set 
down simply as an accretion, or acquired fact of human nature, 
coming under the same category as habit or the different degrees 
of culture which characterize man in his several stages of develop- 
ment; it is rather a constituent, and hence inalienable, element of 
human nature, however it may be suppressed or obscured in this 
or that individual man. The Irishman may be educated far 
away from the brogue of his uncultured youth, but there are 
moments, nevertheless, of passionate fear, or hope, or indignation, 
which are moments of passionate forgetfulness, and the brogue 
of his childhood will appear in his speech. But Christian cos- 
mology considers the argument from Scripture, supported as it is 
by the analogy of nature and the consensus gentium, as sufficiently 
established, and includes accordingly a “doctrine of angels” as a 
part of its doctrine of the world. 

2. Ther Nature. Were we may observe: 

(1) That they do not have any racial connection with one an- 
other. We may speak of the human race, and even of the races 
of lower animals, but not of the angelic race or the angelic 
races. ‘They are not born, but each angel is a creation de novo, 
without ancestry and without posterity; each one stands or falls 
for himself alone. 

(2) They are pure, or bodiless, spirits, not subject to any of the 
conditions of space, and are hence impassive in the sense that they 
are not acted upon by matter; hence, further, they are not in the 
nature of the case visible through our material eyes, nor can they 
be perceived through any of our material organs of sense. It is 
also commonly held that they are not subject to the conditions of 
time; that they never become old; that “youth and age are an- 
tithises which have no meaning as applied to them” (Martensen). 
If by this it be meant that they never become infirm, that their 
freshness and vigor never experience variation, it is undoubtedly 
true. But we can affirm perfect freedom from all the conditions 
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of time only of God. He alone inhabits eternity. Time is that 
in which events happen, eternity is that in which nothing happens; 
and hence if there are any occurrences in the angelic world, any 
events the distance between which is measurable even by angelic 
intelligence, then must we say that they do not exist apart from 
time? Our distinctions of time, however, even the minutest frac- 
tions of a second of which we can have any consciousness, are 
doubtless to be regarded as very broad and clumsy intervals as com- 
pared with the rapidity with which the conscious thoughts of an 
angel succeed one another. We defined omniscience in our doc- 
trine concerning God, but we cannot predicate omniscience of the 
angels, and hence it must be said that they reach some of their 
conclusions by mental processes, of which they themselves are con- 
scious, but which are so rapid that if we could take notice of them 
at all they would seem to us not to be processes but simple in- 
tuitions. Of these personal spirits we must also affirm great power, 
which, however, differs in different angels, we may suppose, accord- 
ing to the strength of the will; for all angelic power is will power, 
and it operates upon other spirits and upon matter without the 
intervention of any physical organ, such as nerve or muscle or 
other nexus. We make this statement on the authority of the 
Scriptures, but it need not be regarded as difficult of belief by those 
who accept the illustrative statement of the Evangelist that Christ 
while at Cana healed the nobleman’s son at Capernaum by the 
mere power of his will. We must also affirm freedom of the angelic 
spirits, and as in the case of all persons, their freedom inheres in 
their will, this being the seat of their moral character, as it is in 
the case of man. What they are in their moral character, they are 
by immanent preference; and what they do, they do without 
natural compulsion. 

(3) We have said, incidentally, that angelic spirits are created 
beings. We must understand that this implies that they are not 
emanations from God. As it is true of man’s spirit, so is it true 
of these that they are in no sense and to no extent a part of that 
infinite and eternal Spirit which God is, nor will they ever re- 
turn by absorption into him. All that can be said of the spirit 
of the angel is that it is like the Spirit which God is, but it is in 
no sense the same as it, and in no sense a modification of it. In 
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their essence and in their personal attributes they were made, like 
man, in the image of God. 

3. Their Organization. While there is no race of angels, and 
while they are not to be regarded as emanations of the one com- 
mon substance of God, they are nevertheless not to be regarded 
as wholly isolated individuals. It is plainly taught in such 
Scripture, as Eph. i. 21; Col. 1. 16, and 1 Peter iii. 22, that there 
are various classes or orders, each of which possesses its own degree 
of authority and power.’ Such passages as Luke ii. 13; Matt. 
xxvi. 53; Heb. xii. 22, are also pertinent here. The difference be- 
tween one order and another is probably not one merely of oflicia! 
dignity and position, but one also of what we may call intellectual 
endowment. ‘There may be further difference in the very nature 
of the spiritual substance of the several classes. As the spirit of 
the brute, or of any one species of brute, differs in its very essence 
from the spirit of man; and as the spirit of man differs in its very 
essence from the angelic spirit, so may we suppose that the spiritual 
essence of one class of angels differs from the spiritual essence of 
the class which is above or below it. The angels of the same class 
may also differ among themselves in natural endowments, in man- 
ner analogous to what we know obtains among men. At any rate, 


*Our motto on this whole subject should rather be that of Hugo of St. 
Victor: We walk among those things timidly, and as it were, blind- 
folded, and we grope, with the sense of our insignificance, after the in- 
comprehensible. The minute classifications of the angels into a celestial 
hierarchy by some of the medieval theologians have value only as curious 
specimens of learning beyond what can be known by us in this world. 
Thus, the pseudo-Dionysius divides them into three classes with three 
orders under each: 

I. Class, or Hierarchy. 
1. Thrones. 
2. Cherubim. 
3. Seraphim. 

II. Class, or Hierarchy. 
1. Dominions. 
2. Principalities. 

' 3. Powers. 

III. Class, or Hierarchy. 
1. Virtutes, or Archai. 
2. Archangels. 
3. Angels. 
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the language of Scripture seems unmistakably to imply gradations 
among the angels in the scale of office and also of being, as appears 
in the use of such words as “legions,” “principalities,” and 
“powers.” Their bond of union consists in the fact that they have 
the same origin, the same purpose of being, the same mission, and 
in the fact that each is harmoniously subject to the same One 
who is Head over all the universe. Of their occupation, considered 
as a world of beings apart to themselves, the Scriptures inform us 
only in general terms. Beyond “praising God continually,” they 
may be supposed to stand to each other in relations of mutual 
helpfulness. 

4. Their Morai Character. That they have moral character is 
implied in the fact that they are persons, or beings endowed with 
self-consciousness and free will. They were all originally holy, 
for, as we have seen, our conceptions of the Divine omnipotence 
and holiness forbids us to believe that God could make a wicked 
or unholy being, though he could, and did, make such beings as 
might become so. God did not make an angelic or a human will 
on the same principle that he made a lump of dead matter. The 
law of the latter is that of inertia; it remains in whatever place 
or position it is put by some extraneous force until some ex- 
traneous force removes it. But the law of will is that it must have 
in itself the power of originating motion, or action. This is one 
of the fundamental differences between matter and that aspect 
of mind which we call will. Some of the angels in the free exercise 
of their wills “kept not their first estate,’ and that which had 
hitherto only been possible became actual; the spirit-world became 
a world discordant within itself, and that division of it which we 
call hell at the same moment leaped into existence. No one can say 
more than this concerning either the historical or the metaphysical 
origin of sin in the universe. Its possibility was inherent in the 
finite will, and its becoming actual consisted in the exercise of that 
will in a manner contrary to God’s will. But we must place em- 
phasis here on the word “finite.” God’s will is infinite and abso- 
lute; it is its own standard, and hence we may truly say that it is 
not simply holy, but that it is holiness itself; whereas, the most 
that can be said, in the very nature of the case, of any finite will 
is that it is holy. This may suggest the reason why the free will 
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of an angel who is holy, could sin, whereas the free will of God, who 
is holiness, could not. The Scriptures, especially the four Gospels, 
intimate that the number of angels who kept not their first estate 
is very great, and they seem to have been of different ranks in the 
scale of being, or at least in the scale of natural endowment. The 
lowest rank mentioned are the demons (diamones), and over all there 
is one, Diabolos, who is called the “Prince of devils.” It is implied 
that there is a kingdom of these powerful evil ones, whose only 
bonds of union are a common hatred of God and his Son, and the 
more powerful domination of the Prince of devils who lords it over 
all his subordinates. It is a kingdom of disorder, its only law being 
an all-pervading principle of lawlessness. These demons must by 
no means be regarded as the spirits of dead wicked men, though 
neither Scripture nor reason furnishes any ground for denying 
that these spirits do in the spirit-world become, more distinctively 
than they were in this world, some sort of members of that 
wretched, though powerful kingdom of disappointed lawlessness. 
None of the angels, whether good or evil, are ubiquitous or infinite 
in any of their attributes. They neither made themselves, nor can 
they annihilate themselves, for the perpetuity of their being is 
forever in the hand of God. 

II. Tue ANGELS IN THEIR CosmicaL Retarions. ‘The spirit- 
world is not an isolated province in the empire of God, surrounded 
by seas across whose vast spaces no angelic courier ever passes. 
It¢ is in necessary, and natural, and we may also say in organic 
relation, with the other parts of the universal domain. In almost 
every book of the Bible angels are represented as standing in active 
relation to the affairs of this world, especially in connection with 
the kingdom of redemption. They are represented in the book 
of Job as shouting for joy as they witnessed the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, for it was a revelation of the glories of God 
of which they had not hitherto known. They constantly appear 
through both the Old and New Testament periods as ministering 
spirits from the spirit-world, appearing for the guidance, protec- 
tion, or consolation of God’s people, or for the punishment of the 
ungodly. They were in the intensest sympathy with the ministry 
of Jesus, which, however, they did not fully understand, though 
they knew that it meant peace on earth to men of good will. Their 
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appearances, therefore, cluster especially about the time and the 
fact of the incarnation; the whole spirit-world, mdeed, including 
both good and evil angels, seeming to have been unusually active 
during that whole strange period of cosmical history. An angel 
proclaimed to Zacharias that he should have a son who should be 
the forerunner of Jesus. An angel announced to Mary that she 
should bear a son whose name should be called Jesus, and of 
whose kingdom there should be no end, and so on at frequent in- 
tervals through the earthly life of Jesus. Nor were Satan and his 
demons less interested (though adverse) spectators of his earthly 
career. If the testimony of Jesus himself, as distinguished from 
the biblical writers and uninspired speakers, is of any value con- 
cerning any of the topics on which he spoke—and surely it is—it 
is to be regarded as equally valuable on this subject of the min- 
istry of the angels in relation to this world. They not only stand 
eager to respond to his every call, and minister unto him in some 
strange way in his hours of weakness and mysterious gloom, but 
they are also represented by him as rejoicing in the presence of 
God when a sinner on earth repents, and of standing before the 
face of the Father ready to obey his behest in the interest of little 
children. And finally, at the end of this time-world, when he 
himself shall come again, he will be attended by a great multitude 
of these angelic beings. Nor did their interest in the work of 
Jesus cease when he ascended into heaven. 'They appear repeatedly 
in the book of the Acts as spirits ministering to the heirs of salva- 
tion, and in the Apocalypse as active, though invisible, participants 
in the affairs of the kingdom of God in this world until the time of 
the great and final consummation. 

It does not devolve upon us here to discuss even briefly the ques- 
tion, “Of what practical value is this Biblical Angelology?” Per- 
haps every Christian can see for himself that in order entirely to 
omit any mention of the subject a good deal of the teaching of 
Scripture would have to be ignored; and perhaps he can see also 
that as his conception of the unity of God’s great universe is 
both clarified and magnified, so also is his conception of God’s 
glorv—his wisdom, and power, and love, and all his attributes. 
And at least a secondary impression should be, that even so should 


we human beings regard ourselves not simply as individuals but as 
19 
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members one of another. But while the angels do doubtless stand 
to us in relations of helpfulness and sympathy, no stress is to be 
laid upon the fact as an article of faith, and least of all, are they to 
be regarded by us as objects of praise, or prayer, or any form of 
worship. However far above us they may be in power and knowl- 
edge and all heavenly glory, they are after all only creatures of 
the one God, and their relation to the kingdom of redemption is 
only that of servants, while that of redeemed men is the relation 
of citizens. 


Vv. 
GOD’S PLAN OF THE WORLD. 


1. The Fact of the Plan. The material universe, considered 
simply as occupying space, with all its endowments of laws and 
forces, is, as we have seen, an organism, or a “product in which 
each and every part is reciprocally means and end.” So also is 
the time-world, or the same universe, including the human race, 
considered as having a beginning and continuous historical move- 
ment toward a predetermined end. So also is the spirit-world an 
organism. But, as we have also seen, no one of these three uni- 
verses is disconnected from either of the others, but each stands 
in organic relation with the others, thus constituting a macrocosm, 
or universe, in the yet larger and all-inclusive sense of the word. 
Just as this total universe actually exists in space, and just as it 
has actually unfolded in time, so did it exist as a plan in the mind 
of God in eternity. And the end toward which it all moves is a 
part of that plan. Weare not, therefore, to think of God as reason- 
ing out a schedule according to which he would construct and run 
the worlds, thus determining the relations in which he would put 
them one with another, and the forees with which he would endow 
them, and the laws according to which their movements should 
be regulated; as we may suppose an architect reasons out his de- 
sign, or plan, of a great cathedral; or a military commander, the 
plan of an extensive campaign and the movements in detail of all 
his armies; or, as a statesman might reason out in advance and in 
detail the constitution of the government which he would found. 
God never reasons in any such sense, every detail of his all-com- 
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prehending plan being a part of his intuitive and eternal possession. 
In one broad and eternal act of vision he beheld the whole in space 
and the whole in time; or, as we may say, speaking from the finite 
point of view, he thus beheld it all as it would be in space and as 
it would be in time. In eternity every detail, even the minutest, 
was clearly before him. The Lord possessed it all—the plan of 
the whole universe, with all its contents—in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. It was set up from everlasting, from 
the beginning or ever the earth was. When there were no depths, 
it was brought forth; when there were no fountains abounding 
with water. Before the mountains were settled, before the hills, 
was it brought forth; while as yet he had not made the earth, nor 
the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the world.t Since 
the universe, in the most comprehensive sense of the term, has 
had actual objective existence, neither as nature nor as history, 
whether human or angelic, has it varied a hair’s breadth from the 
plan that was eternally in God’s mind; and every movement of sun 
and stars, every flight of comet, every minutest motion of earth, 
every item of history, whether of any individual man or of the 
race, had its place eternally in that plan. Not only does a sound 
doctrine concerning God require us to believe this, but modern 
science presses the same belief upon every thoughtful mind. 
Surely, neither nature nor human history has ever moved in a 
haphazard way; and God has never known any surprises, and he 
has never had occasion in the course of his government of the 
worlds to form any after thoughts. We cannot, indeed, think of 
him as God, and at the same time think of him as having thoughts 
which once he did not have. 

2. Constituents of the Plan. But let us notice more particularly 
some of the prominent features of this plan, remembering, how- 
ever, with reverence and humility, that finite mind can do little 
more at the utmost than touch upon the surface of these deep 
things of God. 

* Commentators are not agreed as to who or what is meant by wisdom 
in Proy. viii. 22-27. Oehler, Delitzsch, and other Old Testament inter- 
preters, think that Wisdom, who is represented as speaking here, is God’s 
plan of the world personified. Whether this be quite the correct view of 


the passage, or not, the language is, at any rate, figuratively applicable as 
a description of that plan. 
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(1) In the first place, let us mention the moral element of the 
plan. ‘This, indeed, is its crowning characteristic, the one feature 
that gives significance to all others; for if God is a real being at all 
he is a moral being, and the plan which he projects into space 
and time, and which we call the universe in its totality, must in 
its most characteristic feature, at least, be the image of himself. 
Or, in other words, it must have a moral element and significance, 
which appear not only in the principle or method according to 
‘which the plan is unfolded in history, but also in the end to which 
the whole, so far as has been revealed to us, was from the be- 
ginning predestined. We cannot suppose that the cosmos was 
planned or designed, in installments, and each part tossed out 
into space and time and left to shift for itself. It is the moral 
element of the plan that gives to the total universe its unity. 
Everything which is below finds its significance, its raison @étre, 
in that which is above it, until at last man finds his in the thean- 
thropie Christ, while Christ, we may say, has his in the Godhead, 
beyond whom there is no other. The very fact that God is what 
he is makes the moral element in that eternal plan of his, which he 
has objectified in the universe, a necessary element, for only in an 
image of himself could he ever have complacency. 

The moral laws, therefore, according to which we say that God 
governs the world, do not stand in the same relation to him that 
the laws of a human ruler stand to this human ruler. In the latter 
case the law is wholly objective with respect to the ruler, between 
whose official and whose personal character we may easily distin- 
guish. He may rule wisely without being a wise ruler; he may rule 
in accordance with moral laws without being himself in the least 
holy. He stands apart from the law; it is in no sense himself, and 
he only administers that which is another’s. But not so with God, 
for we cannot say that either he or another established or made his 
laws. We might as well say that he made himself wise, or good, 
or holy. So soon as he begins to act outside of himself, law begins 
to be manifested, for it is only the characteristic and method of his 
action; so indeed is physical law, and especially that other kind 
which we are compelled to distinguish therefrom as moral law. 
God’s law is, in an important sense, God himself. 

But as the human ruler does not stand in the same relation to 
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the law which he administers that God stands to his law, so, neither 
does the creature governed stand in the same relation to the two 
laws respectively, only, at least, in so far as the human law is a copy 
or reflection of the Divine. The only element in human law from 
which in the last analysis it derives its sanction, and which makes 
it obligatory, is the element of the Divine law which is in the hu- 
man. No particular “king,” of course, rules by “divine right,” in 
the old sense of the expression; but the king, in the sense of Goy- 
ernment, does rule by divine right. We cannot conceive of God’s 
making a universe that would not, in some sense, be a representa- 
tion of himself, and the universe which he made could not have 
been this had the moral element been absent. And, conversely, 
the fact that the idea of obligation is ineradicably present in the 
world as we see it and live it, proves that the moral element must 
have been a part of the eternal plan of which the world in space 
and time is merely the projection. 

(2) Another feature of the eternal plan is the element of free 
will, together with the contingent events which free will implies. 
It may not often be wise to discuss in the pulpit the subject of 
human free will versus the divine decrees, but it is a great enigma 
to many, nevertheless; and it is also summarily disposed of by 
many by simply denying that there is any free will, or by denying 
that there are any divine decrees. What shall we do? It seems 
to me that we may greatly increase the difficulty of the subject by 
laying upon the plural form of the word “decrees” a stress which 
the facts in the case do not justify. We may, indeed, in a some- 
what loose and general sense, speak of the “decrees” of God; but 
we must bear in mind, if we wish to speak with exactness, that 
God did not decree the events which make up the history of the 
universe one at a time. If he had done so, we might indeed say 
that there are as many decrees as there are events, whereas, strictly 
speaking, there is only one decree. In what did that one decree 
consist? We answer by using the form of words which we have 
already had occasion to employ: It consisted in the projection 
by God of his eternal world-plan into space and time, as the painter 
projects on the canvas the picture which existed previously only 
in his mind. The painter does his projecting, or decreeing, part 
at a time, stroke by stroke, until the whole is finished, whereas 
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God did his in one omnipotent and faultless fiat. But this does 
not imply that there could be no succession of events in time, 
because the law, and hence the necessity of succession of events, 
was a part of the whole subjective plan which he decreed or pro- 
jected by the one fiat into actual objective existence. So were 
free will and contingency parts of the same plan; or, indeed, we 
may say that the law of succession, just mentioned, was twofold: 
one item in the law being that some events should succeed their 
predecessors necessarily—grow out of them, so to speak, as in- 
evitably as a tree grows from its seed; and the other item of the 
law being that some events should owe their origin to free will, 
this free will being in itself as truly a cause (though not to the 
same extent) as the omnipotent will which decreed it into existence 
as a part of his all-comprehending plan. 

Of course the events which the free will would originate were 
foreseen with infallible certainty, and were included in the plan; 
otherwise there could have been no adjustment of the necessary 
to the contingent, and hence no assurance that the plan as worked 
out in time would correspond at all to the plan as it was in God’s 
mind; or, in other words, no assurance that the end reached in 
the course of the historical development would be the one at which 
God originally aimed. But, asa matter of fact, the vessel in which 
the world-history voyages across the river of time is securely fas- 
tened to a cable which cannot break, and the ends of which, in 
turn, are securely fastened to either shore; so that, however strong 
and swift may be the currents of free will, history cannot fail to 
reach the predestined point on the other shore. But these con- 
tingent currents, these events originated, not by God, but by the 
free finite will, were included in the plan as contingent, otherwise 
the plan must be renounced even before it is begun to be un- 
folded, or else free will must be regarded as acting no responsible 
part in the movement of history. 

3. Sin also was included in the eternal plan of God. We should 
not regard this as either a strange saying or a hard one; for surely 
it does not imply that God is the author of sin, any more than 
does the fact that I include London in my plan of foreign travel 
imply that I decreed London into existence. On the contrary, 
then, inasmuch as God did have a plan eternally in his mind, and 
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inasmuch as he has never wrought in a reasonless way, it is a 
most blessed fact that he included sin in his plan. We know this 
independently of any trend of Scripture teaching on the subject, 
for we can see with our own eyes that sin is init. -One of the most 
stupendous and most awful facts that go to make up the world 
in its totality—how can we suppose that it would be left out of the 
plan of him who planned the world? 

Suppose that one of the most consequential and imposing parts 
of a great cathedral should be the very part of which the architect 
took no notice in planning the great structure, and hence arranged 
mone of his details with a view to that part. The mechanics in 
some way managed to put it there in his absence, or contrary to the 
specifications in his plans. What would be thought of such an 
architect or of such a cathedral? But not such a piece of work- 
manship is that infinitely more grand and more complicated 
eathedral of God which we call the world. Not a column, not a 
stone, is in it that God did not take notice of before ever the world 
was, and which he did not incorporate into his plan, and determine 
all the other details in view thereto; so that after awhile, at the 
end of the ages, when the consummation is reached, the great 
Architect and Governor of the work shall see that the finished 
temple is just as he would have it, and all the assembled peoples 
shall cry, Grace, grace, unto it. But it could never be so had not 
sin been included in the plan. 

Why should any one hesitate for a moment to believe this? Or 
why should any one suppose that it implies that God decreed sin 
in any such sense as to throw upon himself, whether alone or in 
part, the moral responsibibility for the fact that sin actually exists? 
Is the father who begets a son regarded on that account as respon- 
sible for the ignorance, or knowledge, or virtue, or vice, which 
may in after years characterize him who was once a child? Not 
so; but he is wise and good if in his life-plans he foresees his son 
and provides accordingly. God’s all-seeing eye beheld in minutest 
detail every contingent event in the history of that world which 
he had not as yet created; and he knew whether any given contin- 
gent event would be an actual one, and he provided all things 
accordingly. Suppose he had not taken that contingency, which 
we call sin, and which he knew would become actual, into con- 
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sideration. In this case, neither could he have taken into con- 
sideration that other element of his plan which we are to mention 
next, to wit, redemption. 

Sin, then, was a part of the eternal plan of God because God, 
foreseeing that the finite free will would eventuate in sin, provided 
for it. But this brings us face to face with the great question of 
the Theodicy, to wit, If God did not decree that sin should actually 
exist in his universe, why did he permit it, why did he not prevent 
it? The question cannot be regarded as one of mere idle curiosity; 
it is one that appeals to the reflecting mind in all ages. It is also 
one which divides the profoundest thinkers, and will probably 
continue to do so to the end of time. It is affirmed by some (1) 
that God included sin in his plan in order that he might save some 
sinners to the glory of his mercy and pass by others to the glory of 
his justice; and by others (2) that God could not create a finite free 


’ will and at the same time exclude the possibility of sin’s becoming 


actual, and that, therefore, God permitted sin to enter the universe 
because he could not prevent it; while others (8) affirm that of the 
innumerable world-plans which were before the mind of God, he 
chose that one which, all things considered, was the best, and that 
best one is the one that has sin in it. This is the optimism of 
Leibnitz. 

The first solution of the great enigma of sin inevitably makes us 
think of God as harsh and ungodlike, whether in view of certain 
unknown and assumed data we ought to think so or not, though 
of course all believe that God will in the long run so control sin 
as to make it accrue to the glory of his name. The second view 
is objectionable to many because it seems to them to so present the 
matter as to make us think of God as helpless, whereas they prefer 
to think that God could create a free will and at the same time 
so hedge it about in some way with his divine protection as to 
practically exclude the possibility of sinning, just as we may 
imagine a man to be so honest as never to steal, or just as the 
Holy Spirit works upon the sinful will in regeneration while at 
the same time he leaves the will’s freedom intact. Why could 
he not so work upon the sinless will in the first place, so carrying 
the will along with himself always as to keep it siniess, and yet 
leave its freedom untouched? But the third answer is perhaps 
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even less satisfactory; for the existing universal cosmos is either 
the best world that God could possibly make, or it is not. If it is 
not, the question remains, Why did he not make a better one? If 
it is the best, then sin in its relation to the whole universe is either 
not a moral evil at all, or else it is one which could not be pre- 
vented. If the former horn of the dilemma is chosen, and sin is 
regarded as sin only in its individual relations, then even in this 
sense, and to this extent, it is to be included in God’s plan of the 
world, either as a thing which by direct decree should become a 
fact in human history in order that he might glorify his name 
by redeeming some men or all men from it, or else it was included 
in his plan as a contingency which he foresaw would, in the exer- 
cise of the finite free will, certainly become a fact. The former 
position is the supralapsarian view, a theory of the relation of 
sin to God’s world-plan, on the one hand, and to redemption on the 
other, which, we scarcely need to say, is now held by very few. We 
accept the latter position and, therefore, to this extent class our- 
selves with the sublapsarians, though we are aware that in saying 
this we still retain with us the original mystery, Why did not God 
prevent the sin, which the creation of free will made possible, from 
ever becoming an actual fact in his world? 

4. The only answer which can be given to this last question, 
at least on the basis of that alternative which we accepted, is that 
Redemption also was an element of the same eternal world-plan. 
We must think of the element of Redemption as coming logically 
after the element of Sin, just as Sin comes logically after the 
element of free will, and this, in turn, logically after the general 
moral element, but as a matter of fact, as we have seen, the plan 
was not thought out by God in installments, but existed as a whole 
in his mind from eternity; it is as old as God himself is. All that 
he had to do was to speak, or decree, the whole into objective and 
real existence, rather than some other system. We see, then, that 
in so far as the details of the plan have in any way been made 
known to us, redemption is the crown of all, the one element in 
which all the others have their significance and find the answer to 
their mysteries. But redemption may be viewed as being in itself 
a plan involving various details, and a process in the case of the 
individual and of the world—a process which has its beginning, 
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its historical movement, and its consummatioin in the unknown 
future, which consummation we call the ENp, and which end will 
be only the beginning of a new career in the eternal ages there- 
after. But the consideration of this part of God’s world-plan be- 
longs to the subject of Eschatology. And before we can pro- 
nounce a perfect judgment upon the beginning and the continu- 
ous unfolding of the world-plan, we must wait until we ourselves 
are witnesses of the glory of its consummation. 
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CHAP Dib this 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 


We cannot help it; every glance that either theology or natural 
science takes at the glorious universe compels it to inquire con- 
cerning its origin; the one, that it may for itself, and to its own 
satisfaction, account for that which is; the other, that it may 
verify at the bar of reason that which it has read in the light of 
Revelation. “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth;” “in the beginning,” for time began when God began to 
create. How long ago that was, whether a few or an innumerable 
number of millenniums, no man can ever by searching, or by the 
most inquisitive reasoning, find out. Nor can it ever be known, 
which of his works antedates all the rest, though it is more reason- 
able to believe that the first creation of God was the spirit- 
world; and if the intelligences of these first angelic beings were 
sufficiently finite, for them to take note of time, we may say that 
in creating them God first created time. Time always existed in 
God’s plan and as a part of it, but it has not always existed as an 
objective reality, no more, indeed, than has the rational or the 
material world. But let us notice in brief detail some of the chief 
theories concerning the origin of the material heavens and the 
earth, with all that in them is. 


I 
NON-SCRIPTURAL THEORIES. 


1. The Mechanical Theory. The purely mechanical view of the 
origin and formation of the material world is not only non-Scrip- 
tural, but also strenuously anti-Scriptural. It is purely material- 
istic, and hence atheistic. Kant was not an atheist, but the sug- 
gestion of this theory to modern scientific thought may be said to 
be due to the publication in 1755 of his General History of Nature 
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and Theory of the Heavens, according to which the whole universe, 
inconceivable ages ago, consisted of a gaseous chaos. The same 
theory was worked up independently by Laplace and Sir W. Her- 
schel, and has become famous in scientific history as the Nebular 
Hypothesis. This hypothesis “is frequently spoken of as an estab- 
lished scientific fact, and forms an integral part in most sketches 
of the process of cosmic evolution.” The theory as propounded 
by these profound thinkers is not in itself antitheistic, and while 
it cannot in the nature of the case be mathematically or otherwise 
demonstrated, it is nevertheless the best scientific account that we 
have of the origin and formation of the material universe; and 
as held by such philosophers as Kant and such astronomers as Sir 
William Herschel, while it is non-Scriptural in the sense that the 
Bible does not distinctly mention it, of course, it is nevertheless 
not to be regarded as opposed to the teaching of Scripture. The 
anti-Scriptural feature of it consists in the fact that some of its 
advoeates have gone far behind the theory itself, and affirmed that 
matter is the only thing there is or ever was; it is eternal and the 
forces with which it is endowed are eternal as itself. The universe, 
as it is to day, with all its forms and grades of vegetable and animal 
life, including mind itself, is the outcome of the action of these 
forees. Natural selection, or, in other words, the interaction of 
“the laws of inheritance and adaptation,” is completely sufficient 
for producing mechanically the endless variety of the different 
animals and plants, which have the appearance of being organized 
according to a plan for a definite purpose. But in reality there is 
neither plan nor purpose; the world being the expression of no 
idea whatsoever, neither teleological nor other kind. All causes 
are unconscious ones. ‘The belief in a supernatural creation of the 
primordial matter, and of its development according to a Divine 
plan and purpose, is due, as held by those who thus believe, to a 
mere “emotional necessity,” as Haeckel calls it, whereas the assump- 
tion of a supernatural act of creation is in reality nothing but a 
“leap into the inconceivable.” Haeckel, however, admits that “a 
great and unsolved difficulty” lies in this theory. It is the 
manifest impossibility of the mind’s positing a beginning to the 
action of these eternal forces on this eternal matter; but the dif- 
ficulty is immediately escaped by the strange affirmation that the 
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great laws of the conservation of force or energy, and the con- 
servation of matter, admit of no other supposition than that the 
universe itself is eternal, and that, therefore, there is no beginning 
to be accounted for. But surely infinite non-commencement is as. 
inconceivable as a supernatural act of creation, and hence to reject 
the latter and accept the former is only to take a leap into another 
inconceivable, and to do this is not forced upon us by the laws 
of conservation, for of course we are under no metaphysical neces- 
sity of conceiving of these laws as eternal. They are simply coeval 
with matter itself. 

But even if we should admit that matter with all its laws and 
forces is eternal, it would still be impossible to conceive of the 
present condition of the universe ever being reached by any process 
of evolution; not only impossible to conceive of it, but it would in 
the very nature of the case be imposs:ble as a matter of fact. To 
say that it is eternal is only another way, in this instance, of saying 
that the beginning of the process of world formation dates back 
in the endless past. But a journey whose beginning is in the 
endless past has no middle and no end, no present and no future. 
The traveler must ever remain where it ever began, nor does it 
make any difference, either, how many retrogressive steps we may 
suppose there were in the course of the movement. An evolution 
begun in the endless past would still be in the endless past. To 
escape the insurmountable difficulty, therefore, of furnishing a. 
starting point in explanation of the first impulse which caused 
the rotary motion in the once gas-filled universal space, by affirming 
that the laws of matter and motion require us to believe that this 
matter and this motion are eternal, is not argument; it is at its 
best the substitution of one insurmountable difficulty for another. 

But if the expression “eternal matter,” which belongs to this. 
mechanical and materialistic theory of a purposeless world, is not 
to be so rigidly and literally construed, but means nothing more 
than an inconceivably long time ago, the question immediately 
arises, Why should the action of the assumed eternal forces upon 
the assumed eternal matter be so long delayed? Why did not the 
movement begin sooner? It is of the very nature of a force to act 
the very moment it begins to be a force. The fact is, if the 
world is the result of an evolution at all, that very circumstance 
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itself inevitably proves that it is not an eternal one; and if it is 
not an eternal one, its beginning must be accounted for on some 
hypothesis which not. only does not le in this theory, but is dis- 
tinctly excluded by it. It is evident that this theory of the universe 
is not a theory of the origin of the world, not an attempt to formu- 
late the idea of a creation, but is only an attempt, on the contrary, 
to relieve the mind of its ineradicable demand for an explanation 
of the world’s origin. It was once the dominant theory in Ger- 
many, being advocated in its most audacious form by Biichner, and 
indeed by almost the whole scientific camp in his day. It is said 
to be rapidly losing its strength and popularity. It may be added 
that Mr. Darwin did not concern himself about the theistic bear- 
ing of the theory, being willmg for any one who might wish to 
do so to postulate the existence of God by way of accounting for 
the starting point in the evolutionary process. His own words 
are, “I have nothing to do with the origin of the soul, nor with 
that of life itself.” And later he adds: “I imagine that probably 
all organic beings which ever lived on this earth descended from 
some primitive form, which was first called into life by the 
Creator.” Considering the ability and learning of the man who 
uttered it, one of the strangest sentences which we meet with in 
Haeckel’s History of Creation is this one: “Natural science teaches 
that matter is eternal and imperishable, for experience has never 
shown us that even the smallest particle of matter has come into 
existence or passed away.” On the contrary, it is absolutely true 
that natural science teaches no such thing. Hartmann, the Ger- 
man philosopher, says that science “in the presence of the ques- 
tion of the origin of the elements of the universe stands petrified as 
before a Medusa’s head.” So indeed it does. It is speechless, 
and its hand is powerless to write that first chapter of the history 
of the universe. And yet it knows that these primordial elements 
must have had an origin. All that science teaches concerning 
the existence of matter is, that matter is; but it is a long, long 
distance from this proposition to the conclusion that matter is 
eternal. And when natural science, or rather any respresentative 
of natural science, affirms that it is eternal, the affirmation is to 
be regarded as only one of the less humble ways of confessing that 
natural science really does not know, and that with the question 
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of the origin of matter it really has nothing to do. Its only 
domain is matter. Of course, in the mouth of any of its exponents, 
science may say, if it pleases, that matter is eternal, but it has not 


one particle of logical right to ask any body to believe it. All 


that science compels us to do is, to go back to primordial elements, 


or, in other words, to the atomic constitution of matter; and in so 
far as its vision can penetrate these atoms at all, all the evidence 


it can discover therein is in favor of the belief that they are what. 


Sir John Herschel calls “manufactured articles,’ that is, that 
they are something which has not always existed. 

2. The Hmanation Theory. Another theory is the pantheistic, 
or emanation theory. In one or another of its different forms it 
was held by the ancient Neoplatonists, and also by some of the 
early heretical Christian sects, for example, the Syrian Gnostics. 
Swedenborg held the same theory. Individual Christians, now and 


then, even in our day, unwittingly commit themselves to the same 


general view, by innocently placing a too literal construction on 


such rhetorical expressions as “the soul of man is a spark of the 
Eternal Spirit,” or by construing Gen. 11. 7, to mean that God lit- 


erally breathed, or in some way infused, into man a part of himself. 
But the best known form of the theory, in its relation to our pres- 


ent topic, is the Spinozan. Spinoza was born in 1632, and though 
he died at the premature age of forty-five, his influence, whether 


on philosophy or poetry, has never been excelled in modern times. 


He is the germ out of which grew Tichte, Schelling, Hegel, Goethe, 


etc. He was not an atheist; Schleiermacher speaks of him even 


as the “holy Spinoza,” and Jacobi says that the truth of God was. 


in his soul, and the love of God was his life (Piinjer).* But as a 


man’s heart may sometimes be a long distance from his head, so 
in the case of this excommunicated Jew. His idea of God was so 


radically different from that of the Christian, that practically, and 
from the biblical point of view, he is to be regarded as an atheist. 
The God of Spinoza was, in the first place, eternal Substance, 
which Substance, however, he regarded as neither mind nor matter. 


But thinking is one of its attributes, and extension is another, 


and these two are the only ones which Spinoza emphasizes. Hence 


God is a thinking Being and an extended Being, the universe: 


* History of Philosophy. 
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which thinks and the universe which is extended, together con- 
stituting Him. ‘The universe of mind and matter eternally flowed 
from him as a stream from a fountain, or, or as light or heat from 
the sun. All things are effects of God, but in no such sense as to 
make them distinct from God, their cause. They remain eternally 
identical with their cause, as the water of the stream is the same 
water that was the fountain. But when I speak of these words 
which I am writing I do not mean that they are in any sense 
identical with the mind which causes them to be written. And so 
God is not essentially identical with the universe of which he is 
the cause. But, according to Spinoza, the flow or emanation from 
God along the line of extension is the material universe, and that 
along the line of thought is the world of mind. God and universal 
nature are, therefore, one, and the one being may be called by 
either name. If the necessities, or circumstances, of our thought 
should at any time require us to distinguish between these two 
aspects or modes of the one Being, the two uncouth but famous 
names by which he is to be called are Natura naturans and 
Natura naturata, the nature which from eternity has given birth 
to the universe and the nature which from eternity is the universe, 
the fountain which gives origin to the stream and the fountain 
which is the stream. According to Spinoza, it takes both of these 
to constitute God, and he is both, simultaneously and eternally. 
Hence this emanation of the Substance from itself never did begin, 
any more than it can be said that 2+2 ever began to be equal to 
four. It was so always; it is a fact not by any act of free will, 
but of necessity. So did God always exist, both as natura naturans 
and natura naturala. God has done all that he can do, and all 
‘that he knows to do, and he has done all from eternity and neces- 
sarily, just as it necessarily follows from the nature of a triangle 
that its three angles must together, be equal to two right angles. 
God has neither will nor understanding, nor does he love, nor is he 
free. The only mind in the universe is the mind which we see 
in the eternal natura naturata, that is, in man. It is easy to see 
that this view of God and the universe is utterly subversive, not 
only of the Christian doctrines of God and of the creation of the 
world, but of every cardinal doctrine of Christianity—the freedom 
of man, moral responsibility, the reality of sin, Providence, immor- 
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tality, and all the rest. This fact, it would seem, should be re- 
garded as sufficient to condemn the theory, for apart from any 
Scripture testimony on the subject, human freedom and respon- 
sibility, and sin, are realities vouched for by the natural reason 
or consciousness of man, and no speculative theory which ignores 
or denies them as such can ever be regarded as proved. But aside 
from this insuperable difficuity, the pantheistic theory of the origin 
of the world requires us to accept at its very outset, or, in other 
words, as fundamental postulates, “axioms” and “definitions,” 
which are not only not self-evident, but are absolutely incapable of 
proof. Take, for instance, Spinoza’s definition of God: “God is 
substance, constituted by an infinity of attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence.” Insert in this definition 
his definitions of “substance,” “attribute,? “anfinite,’ “eternal,” 
“essence,” and this assumed definition of God becomes the expres- 
sion of a mystery In comparison with which the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is no mystery at all. Any hypothesis or theory is 
supposed to be valid or invalid according as it meets, or does not 
meet, the demands of the facts which it encounters. ‘The theory 
of pantheism explains absolutely nothing, but, on the contrary, it 
intensifies the darkness. 

3. The Dualistic Theory. What may be called the dualistic 
theory of the world’s origin and formation must also be mentioned. 
It occurs in two forms, each of which has had its advocates in both 
ancient and modern times. 

(1) The first affirms the self-existence of two eternal antagonistic 
spirits, one evil and the other good. Matter is the work of the evil, 
malignant spirit. The theory, however, occurs under manifold 
variations, which we need not pause here to trace. It was held by 
the ancient followers of Zoroaster, and the heretical Christian 
sects known as the Manichaeans and Priscillanists. ‘“‘Some 
modern Christians practically regard Satan as a second and equal 
God.” It is obvious that any form of this species of dualism is 
not only antagonistic to Scripture, but has nothing whatever in 
its favor, except the supposed advantage of relieving God of respon- 
sibility for the existence of evil. But it does this at the awful 
price of his supreme Godhood, of placing in the universe a rival 
as powerful as himself. 
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(2) A second form of dualism affirms, not the eternal existence 
of two Gods, one evil and the other good, but the eternal existence 
of both God and matter. Out of this eternally existing and un- 
conscious matter God made the world. In this way it was hoped 
to account for the presence of evil in the world, it being impossible 
for God to make a perfectly good world out of material that was 
inherently and eternally imperfect. Some unguarded Christians, 
who take the word “flesh” (sarx) literally, which occurs so often 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, unwittingly fall into the same 
error of supposing that matter is the seat of evil. It was also 
hoped by this theory to escape the difficulty of supposing that 
God created the world without the use of pre-existing material. It 
was held by the Alexandrian Gnostics, and apparently by certain 
heretics whom Paul combats in his Epistle to the Colossians. 
Among modern writers, John Stuart Mill held a view similar to 
this, and F. W. Robertson uses language which easily admits of 
the same interpretation. 

4. Bternal Creation. 'The theory of an eternal creation has also 
been held, in different forms by various theologians and philoso- 
phers, from the time of Origen to the present day, though in no 
form has it ever been generally regarded as a Scriptural view. It 
postulates, of course, the eternal existence of God, and affirms 
creation to be the eternal effect of his will. God, according to this, 
did not resolve or purpose to create, and then wait innumerable 
ages before carrying his purpose into execution. He was never 
idle; it is impossible, in the very nature of the case, for him to 
be so; he is actus purus, as the medieval schoolmen said, for him 
to be is to be active, to will is to execute, and hence his creation 
is coeternal with himself, a statement which seems to be self- 
contradictory. But an illustration employed to relieve it of this 
appearance is this: “A seal impressed from eternity upon wax 
would be the cause of the impression although the impression 
would be coeternal with the seal.” We see on a lump of coal an 
impression which resembles a fern leaf, and which geologists tell 
us was made by a fern leaf; if this impression be supposed to be 
eternal, the fern leaf must still be regarded as the eternal cause 
of it. So, it is said, we may regard the world as eternal and still 
regard God as its cause. This is what Lotze seems to mean when 
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he speaks of the “will to create” as being an eternal predicate of 
Ged, rather than his act or deed.t The theory has also been held: 
by Schleiermacher, Rothe, Dorner, Lipsius, and by Stewart and ~ 
Tait in their book entitled The Unseen Universe. But these 
views are of no practical value whatever, in that they really con- 
tribute nothing to the solution of the great problems involved, 
for the most part only substituting new difficulties in the place of 
those to which the ordinary ecclesiastical and biblical doctrine on 
the subject has accustomed us. 

Dr. Shedd also advocates a view which, technically, is not the 
theory of eternal creation, and yet differs from it only in a meta- 
physical respect. He says, “God creates all things from eternity 
by one act of power, as he knows all things from eternity 
by one act of knowledge. . . . For God there is no series in his 
action any more than in his cognition, or in his purpose. God’s 
energy as the cause of the creation is one and successionless, like 
his decree; the creation itself, as the effect of this eternal cause, 
is a successive series. ‘The cause is one, the effect is many.” ? But 
if this means anything other than what Christian people, for the 
most part, have always believed, viz., (1) that God is omnipotent 
from eternity, (2) that the universe has not, as an objective fact, 
existed from eternity, and (3) that God from eternity purposed to 
create, then, it is either the theory of eternal creation, or else it 
is perilously close akin to the pantheistic theory on this subject. 
There is, indeed, literally no succession in God’s knowledge or in 
the purposes of his will, for both his cognitions and his purposes 
are eternal. He knows all things in one simple and eternal act of 
knowledge; and he purposes all that he purposes in one simple 
and eternal act of will. But to say that God creates all things 
from eternity by one act of will-power cannot have any legitimate 
meaning, except that he purposed in, or from, eternity that which 
he accomplishes in time. A part of the eternal creative purpose 
was that there should be this interval between what we may call 
the date of the formation of the purpose in eternity and the date 
of its appearance as an accomplished objective fact in time. One 
is the cause of any effect from the very moment he irrevocably 


* Philosophy of Religion, p. 74; also, Microcsmus, pp. 700-703. 
? Dogmatic Theology, i., pp. 345, 346. 
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purposes it; and hence God may be said to have been from eternity 
the cause of a universe which as yet he had not created. 

The hypothesis of cycles, or endless succession of worlds, is an- 
other form of the theory of eternai creation. It was held by 
Anaximander, Hypolytus, Heraclitus, and probably other pnhiloso- 
phers among the Greeks. Mr. Herbert Spencer, among modern 
philosophers, adopts the same fascinating view, though he does 
it inconsistently. 

Among ancient Christian writers, this hypothesis of cycles was 
adopted by Origen with a view to vindicating God against the 
charge of idleness prior to the creation of this world. This is his 
language: “They say, ‘If the world had its beginning in time, 
what was God doing before the world began? For it is at once 
impious and absurd to say that the nature of God is inactive and 
immovable, or to suppose that goodness at one time did not do 
good, and omnipotence at one time did not exercise its power.’ 
Such is the objection which they are accustomed to make to our 
statement that this world had its beginning at a certain time, and 
that agreeably to our belief in Scripture, we can calculate the 
years of its past duration. ... We can give a logical answer in 
accordance with the standard of religion [the Scriptures], when 
we say that not then for the first time did God begin to work 
when he made this visible world; but as, after its destruction, 
there will be another world, so also we believe that others existed 
before the present came into being.”* But whether each new 
world was made out of the ruins of its predecesor, Origen does not 
express an opinion. The Scriptural testimony adduced by Origen 
(Isa. Ixvi. 2, and Eccle. i. 9, 10, Sept.), would of course not now 
be so interpreted, though it is also equally as obvious, so far as any 
one can know to the contrary, that the material of the present 
world may have been the material of many former ones, and that 
it may also be the material of many which shall come after it. If 
the science of celestial mechanics and physics does not quite prove, 
it does at least strongly hint, that the present universe is on its 
long journey toward what Mr. Spencer poetically calls “omnipres- 
ent death;” so also may it have been the outcome of an innumerable 
series of resurrections of an innumerable series of dead worlds that 


* De Principiis, Book iii., ch. v., 3. 
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once were living and moving organisms. But to say that the 
series is literally without beginning is to say that which is not only 
inconceivable, but positively self-contradictory. But apart from 
this consideration, to say, with Origen and others, that omnipotence 
is not omnipotence unless it be exercised, as, for instance, in mak- 
ing new worlds out of ruined old ones is, as we have seen, to wholly 
misconstrue the nature of this attribute. Omnipotent power is 
omnipotent whether it be actually in exercise or not. We cannot 
suppose that God ever has used or ever will use all his power. 
So also in regard to the attribute of love. The world was not 
created in time because God’s love demanded for itself an object. 
This cannot be true, though we often meet with the statement in 
the literature of this subject; for a universe so finite could never 
have met the demands of a love so infinite, and even if it could 
have done so, the love which had waited an eternity for its grati- 
fication could have waited an eternity longer. Neither could the 
creation from eternity of a finite universe have met the demands 
of an infinite love. The only infinite and eternal objects of God’s 
infinite and eternal love are the three Persons of the Godhead— 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Each fully and eternally meets the 
infinite capacity for love on the part of each of the others, and 
only thus may that infinite capacity be met. 


ae 
THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW. 


1. The Doctrine Stated. The classic passages are the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, John i. 1-4, and Heb. xi. 3, Col. i. 16, 17. Omiut- 
ting the details of exegesis connected with these texts, the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine, founded upon them, concerning the origin and 
formation of the world, has always been this: God created the 
material, and out of this material gradually made the heavens and 
the earth and all that in them is, with the exception of the soul 
or spirit of the first man, which was a creation de novo and not an 
inbreathing of a part of God’s own spirit, and not a formation out 
of pre-existing material. If it be asked, Out of what did God 
ereate the primordial atoms, or “protyle,” as Mr. Crookes calls 1t,* 


*In his Address before the British Association, 1887. 
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out of which he made the heavens and the earth? the answer is, 
Hix mhilo, out of nothing. But, as the ready reply to this always 
is the Aristotelian maxim, “x nihilo nihil fil,’ out of nothing 
nothing can be made; a better form of the answer is the negative 
one, He did not create the original material out of anything. He 
simply willed into existence that which hitherto had been non- 
existent, or, figuratively expressed, He spake and it was done, he 
commanded and it stood fast. In willing this hitherto non-exist- 
ent material into existence, he at the same time willed it to have 
the forces and various properties which we predicate of matter; 
and he willed it all freely and for a purpose. This is the teleolog- 
ical view of creation, the antithesis of the purely mechanical, 
materialistic, and purposeless theory which we discussed in the first 
place. 

This Christian doctrine of creation, thus briefly stated, allows 
a good deal of latitude to the speculations of science on the sub- 
ject, but it is in perfect accord with all that science can really 
teach us on the subject, and it is also in perfect harmony with the 
voice of Scripture. 

2. Remarks on the Theory. We add the following brief remarks: 

(1) The Mosaic account of creation is totally different in char- 
acter from all heathen cosmogonies, and all the points of su- 
periority are confessedly in its favor. The German philosopher, 
Haeckel, a thorough-going advocate, as we have seen, of the 
materialistic and non-miraculous theory, characterizes it as a simple 
and natural chain of ideas, “which contrasts favorably with the 
confused mythologies current among most of the ancient nations. 
First, God creates the earth as an inorganic body; then he separates 
light from darkness, then water from dry land. Now the earth 
has become habitable for organism, and plants are first created, 
animals later; and among the latter the inhabitants of the water 
and of the air first, afterward the inhabitants of the dry land. 
Finally, God creates man, the last of all organisms, in his own 
image, and as the ruler of the earth. T'wo great and fundamental 
ideas, common also to the non-miraculous theory of development, 
meet us in the Mosaic hypothesis of creation with surprising clear- 
ness and simplicity—the idea of separation or differentiation, and 
the idea of progressive development or perfecting. Although Moses 
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looks upon the results of the great laws of organic development 
(which we shall later point out as the necessary conclusion of the 
Doctrine of Descent) as the direct actions of a constructing Creator, 
yet in his theory there hes hidden the ruling idea of a progressive 
development and a differentiation of the originally simple matter. 
We can, therefore, bestow our just and sincere admiration on the 
Jewish lawgiver’s grand insight into nature, and his simple and 
natural hypothesis of creation, without discovering in it a so-called 
Divine revelation.” + The only element of value in this testimony 
to the scientific merits of the Mosaic account lies chiefiy in the 
fact that it comes from a learned evolutionist, who never writes 
a sentence in the interest of Christianity. It does not devolve 
upon us in connection with this to defend the Divine origin of 
the Mosaic narrative, but when we take into consideration the 
circumstances of the time when it was written, and especially the 
utter absence from other ancient cosmogonies of anything worthy 
of being called scientific thought, it does seem that the admitted 
superior excellencies of that narrative are rather to be regarded 
as proofs of its Divine origin. The account is geocentric, it is 
true, and it makes man to be the crown of the Divine creative 
process; but surely it is going a long way in search of an objection, 
to convert these two facts (as does Haeckel) into proof against the 
presence in the Mosaic narrative of any supernatural element. Any 
other than the geocentric view would have been to the writer’s 
contemporaries an incomprehensible anachronism; and, taking into 
consideration the fact that his purpose in writing was primarily a 
practical and religious one, rather than scientific, any pedantic 
show of technical exactness would have served no purpose so well 
as to put his readers on their guard. 

The creation-narrative must be construed in the light of the 
central thought of the whole book of Genesis. The writer of the 
book was an Israelite, and his evident object was to sketch the 
history of man, his fall and promised recovery, and especially the 
history of the origin of his own people, and their organization into 
a theocracy or kingdom of God. He, accordingly, naturally con- 
tents himself with declaring in general terms, and in one verse, 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, and then he 
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passes to an account of the earth and to its preparation for the 
habitation of man. And so far as these two items of his purpose 
are concerned, his main object was to lnk all things to God; or, 
in other words, to show his readers that the God of them was the 
God of the heavens and the earth—that the God of redemption 
was the God of creation. If it be truly said that the perpetual 
and high endeavor of both science and philosophy is to find the 
unity of all things, surely the Scripture must be regarded, in this 
sense at least, as both scientific and ph:losophical, for unequivocally 
does it affirm that in God, the Logos, do all things have their be- 
ginning, and that in him they have their end. He is absolutely 
the first and the last, the Alpha and the Omega. We could not 
possibly stand face to face with a more tantalizing mental Sphinx 
than is presented to our gaze in the purely materialistic and 
mechanical theory of the world. Not we, but it stands forever 
petrified, returning not one answer even to our gravest question- 
ings. 

(2) But the Mosaic doctrine of creation affords abundant time 
to geology, and to the Nebular Hypothesis, or any other theistic 
theory of evolution. In the first place, countless ages may have 
intervened between what is recorded in the first verse and what is 
stated in the second. “In the beginning when God created the 
heavens and the earth, then the earth was without form and void,” 
etc., is indeed a rendering which closes up the interval, and it has 
had its advocates; but every Hebraist knows that the common 
rendering cannot be grammatically excluded. In the second place, 
as to the word “day” in this account: The word yom in the 
Hebrew literature is used with no less a degree of flexibility than 
is the corresponding word day or period in the English. It may 
mean a day of twelve or of twenty-four hours, or it may mean an 
indefinite number of millenniums. ‘The pictorial, or I may indeed 
say, the scientific, character of the Mosaic narrative perfectly jus- 
tifies the employment of so pictorial and yet so elastic a word. 
It is, of course, absolutely impossible for any one to determine 
how long the first, second, or any other one of the six days was, 
and it would have been to no purpose whatever had the inspired 
penman informed us. The probability is that the mystery was not 
revealed even to him; the six panoramic views of the creation 
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process passing before him in intervals of unknown and perhaps 
of varying length. As, when one looks through the large end of 
an eye glass, the sizes of objects appear to be greatly reduced, so 
to him to whom the revelation was made, the creation-intervals 
may have appeared literally as ordinary days. Perhaps that was 
the least miraculous way to bring the enormous angle within the 
field of the observer's vision. As for the evolutionist, his fancy 
may play as it pleases over these six vast yamim, provided he does 
not ‘eleminate from the world-forming process the purposeful 
energy of God, and neither the Scripture nor Christian theology 
will interpose any objection. 

(3) The Mosaic account of creation implies, if indeed it does 
not explicitly affirm, a special creative act of God at the following 
points in the process: (a) at the origination of matter and light; 
(b) at the beginning of plant life; (c) at the beginning of animal 
life; (d) at the appearance on the scene of conscious human per- 
sonality; perhaps at innumerable other points, but at least at these. 
The author of the account recognizes the two principles known to 
legitimate science, the principles of causation and development. 
“Causation,” to use the words of Sir W. J. Dawson, “may either 
be primary, as proceeding from a creative will, or secondary, as 
referring to natural law and energies. Development may be direct, 
as in that of a chick from an egg, or indirect, as in the production 
of varieties of animals by human agencies. Now it so happens that 
by the schools of Spenser and Darwin the word evolution is used 
as covering all these kinds of causation and development; and by 
what Mr. Gladstone calls a fallacy of substitution, or what I have 
elsewhere termed a scientific sleight of hand or jugglery, we are 
carried from one to the other almost without perceiving it, until we 
can scarcely distinguish between a causal evolution, which is a 
mere figure of speech, and a modal evolution, which may be an 
actual process going on under ascertained laws and known forces.” + 
The Mosaic account recognizes causation, as distinguished from 
development, in the one creative will: “God said,” “God created;” 
and thereby affirms a First Cause. The same account also recog- 
nizes the unity of nature and secondary causes, in the agency of 
the waters, the atmosphere, and the land in bringing about certain 
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effects, as appears in the expressions, “Let the waters bring forth,” 
“Let the earth bring forth,” etc., these being the natural causes 
which the First Cause uses in accomplishing his will; and as these 
natural causes were used in harmony both with their own nature 
and with the ends to be achieved, it may be said that we have 
here also an exhibition of what the scientists call the great prin- 
ciple of Continuity. If the authors of The Unseen Universe 
(Stewart and Tait) could see no violation of the principle of Con- 
tinuity in the view which asserts that man was made by the will 
of God out of previously existing material, neither is there a viola- 
tion of it in the fact that God said, “Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life.” No scientist 
would now hold that we have here an instance of spontaneous 
generation of animal life; or in the formula, “Let the earth bring 
forth grass,” an instance of the spontaneous generation of vegetable 
life out of dead matter. But the recognition of the principle of 
Continuity, or the uniform agency of natural secondary causes, 
is perhaps even more plainly apparent in the recurring words 
“after their kind,” or species. The author of the Mosaic account 
sees in these words the origin of this principle of Continunity. 
As for development, as distinguished from causative will, he sees 
’ it in one form in the fact that the creation which he describes 
was not an instantaneous work, but one which progressed through 
periods the length of which, as we have seen, he does not fix. He 
sees it in another form in the law and power of fruitfulness and 
multiplication. And yet these two kinds of causation and these 
two kinds of development, which appear in the Mosaic narrative, 
are distinctly and clearly defined, and are so expressed even in 
the brief statements which the author makes, that one is never 
confounded with the other, but each is kept in its proper place in 
relation to the end which the author had in view. 

(4) As for the verbal argument, based on the use of the word 
bara in the Mosaic account, it is not to be regarded as worthless, 
and neither is it to be regarded as conclusively proving that in 
the mind of the writer of the first chapter of Genesis the creation 
of which this word speaks means a creation de novo; a creation 
not out of pre-existing material. But, to say nothing of the extra 
biblical arguments already referred to justifying such a view of 
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creation, there are good reasons lying in the Mosaic narrative itse/f 
for believing that this was the view of the inspired author of that 
narrative. One of these reasons is that the form, or species (the 
kai) of the verb bara, used in this chapter, is never used of any 
one but God, and is never accompanied by an accusative of 
material, a circumstance which indicates that all thought of pre- 
existing material, out of which the creating was done, was absent 
from the mind of the writer. Another reason for believing that 
the author meant absolute creation lies in the evident discrimina- 
tion with which he uses the words bara, asa, and yatsa, rendered 
to create, to make, to form. The first of these words occurs in 
verses 1, 21, 27, and is used to describe the creation of the physical 
universe, the great sea monsters, and man regarded as a spiritual 
being. The second word is used to describe the making, as from 
previously created material, of the firmament, the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the beasts of the earth (verses 7, 16, 25). The third 
word occurs in ch. ul. 7, 8, 19, with much the same signification 
as the second, and is used to denote, not the creating of man, but 
the making of him considered as a physical being; it is more de- 
scriptive than asa, as bana, the word used to denote the building 
tip into a woman the rib taken from man, is more descriptive stil. 
The discrimination with which the author uses these several words 
with which to describe the several parts of the Divine work is 
evidently too studied to be regarded as accidental. How better 
cen we account for the fact of his escaping in so remarkable a 
manner the polytheistic and pantheistic vagaries of other ancient 
writers, and the mental confusion of many modern ones, on this 
subject, than by supposing that he had a source of light which 
was elther not available to others, or else was rejected by 
them. 

(5) But in what relation does the origination of all things stand 
to Christ, the eternal Logos? The fiat which brought all things out 
of nonentity into being issued in the omnipotent creative will of 
the one Triune God. The God who “in the beginning created 
the heaven and the earth” was God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost, neither one to the exclusion of the others. 
But as all things are from (ek, out of) God the Father, so were 
all things made through (dia) the Logos, or God the Son, to wit, 
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our Lord Jesus Christ... The primary ground of creation is ever 
the one Triune God, and in an especial sense God the Father; 
but no being came into existence, not even a blade of grass, with- 
out passing through the intelligence and will of the Logos. “On 
Christ depended, causally, the act of Creation, so that the latter 
was not done independently of him—in a causal connection apart 
from him—but it had in him the ground essentially conditioning 
it. In him lay, in fact, the potency of life, from which God made 
the work of creation proceed, inasmuch as he was the personal prin- 
ciple of the divine self-revelation, and therewith the aceomplisher 
of the divine idea of the world.” ? Not only were all things created 
through Christ and in Christ, but their abiding relation to God 
continues through him; and because cf this once beginning and 
ever abiding relation of Creation to Christ, if we should conceive 
of the latter as not being, we should also have to so conceive of 
the former. There is nothing in Scripture or elsewhere to lead 
us to suppose that an absolutely solitary God, such as the Unita- 
rian thinks of, would ever have created anything. Christ, in an 
important sense, may be called God’s inducement for putting forth 
the creative fiat, and in Christ creation, therefore, finds its answer. 
In this sense, also, he is the first and the last, the beginning and 
the end, the initial and the final cause. We may say, then, that 
creation and Christ have the same relation to each other as redemp- 
tion and Christ. He is the reason, the executor, and the revealer 
of God, in both, and apart from him neither would have been; 
redemptive history is a part of the world-history, and in being the 
one through whom God works out the former, Christ is, also, the 
one through whom he works out the latter. 


* John i. 3; 1 Cor. viii. 6. Meyer on Col. i. 16. 
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CEASE TEs Rael be 


GOD’S CONTINUOUS RELATION TO THE WORLD. 


Preliminary Observation. 


God’s relation to the world did not terminate with his act of 
creating and fashioning it. There, was no pressure upon the will 
of God in calling it into being; no exertion was required, for no 
resistance was encountered. There was no reluctance, on the 
part of that which did not exist, to obey the creative fiat, and no 
conditions extraneous to the Creator himself were to be met or 
conformed to. According to our idea of power, it is that which 
does something, or can do something, in opposition to the resist- 
ance of that something; but this sort of power we do not affirm of 


God when we say either that he created or governs the material — 


world. The same is true also of the world of spirit, so far at 
least as its creation is concerned. Nothing can resist will but an- 
other will. Before nature was there were no nature’s laws; and 
so far as the so-called “eternal principles” are concerned, accord- 
ing to which, it is said, God had to construct the universe, they 


existed, when there was no universe, only in God himself, in so. 


far as it may be said that they existed at all. Hence, in creating 
and organizing the worlds, God had nothing to look to but himself, 
and to himself alone was he amenable. Everything that he made 
was, in its large or its hmited sphere, an illustration of himself. 
God is a moral being, but he is more than that. If he cannot make 


24+2—5, or if he cannot make a fig tree produce thistles, it is for 


the same reason that he cannot do anything that it would be 
morally wrong for him to do. He cannot antagonize himself. It 
is he who makes that impossible which is impossible. ‘ 
A human architect may build a great cathedral, or construct 
a complicated machine, and having done this his work is ended, 
for the machine thereafter, at least for the designed length of 
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time, may run itself; and even when in the act of constructing it 
the power and skill of the architect necessarily encountered natural 
laws and forces with which he had nothing to do but to obey. 
These natural laws and forces were provided in advance, for his 
guidance and use, by Him who created the matter in the first place, 
upon which he works. The architect needs only to discover the 
ready-made pattern, or model, and follow it. Not so with God, 
for in his act of making the universe, even in the widest sense in 
which we have used the word, he made also the laws or principles 
upon which it is constructed and which we see illustrated in it. 
Or rather, we may say, he embodied or objectified in the universe 
which he made the laws or principles which had existed hitherto 
only in himself. Hence, the control which the machinist has 
over a machine which he has made, or which a human sovereign 
may exercise over his kingdom, is only a faint figure of God’s 
government of the world. Let us consider the subject more in 
detail. 


Je 
PRESERVATION. 


God’s relation to the world, unlike that of a man to the machine 
which he has made, is absolutely continuous.. He not only made 
it; he preserves it, or keeps it made. In respect to the way in 
which God does this there are several theories. 

1. The Theory of Continuous Creation. Some theological 
writers, as Hopkins and other New England divines, thought that 
by God’s preservation of the world is to be understood a perpetual 
repetition of his creative act. Every instant of time the existence 
of all things is literally reproduced by the creative omnipotence 
of God, just as if it had had no previous existence whatever. 
Creation and preservation, or God’s creative and upholding power, 
have been identified by different writers for different reasons, 
or in the interest of different preconceived views. Some have 
regarded it as a reflection upon the power and honor of God to 
suppose that he employs in any of his works the co-operation of 
second causes; whatever he does he does directly, and the whole 
universe is a creation de novo at each infinitesimal instant. This 
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is the “divine efficiency” scheme of Dr. Emmons, which makes 
God the only cause of everything. Others identify preservation 
with creation in the interest of that species of Berkeleian phi- 
losophy which holds that God does not act in time, that there is no 
temporal succession in his acts, whatever he does being done 
solely in eternity, and all at once. The external world, according 
to this view, has, not a real, but only an ideal existence. Others, 
however, have employed the expression, “Continuous creation,” 
in a less objectionable sense. ‘They mean simply that the divine 
efficiency is as really active in the preservation of the world as in 
its original creation; that nothing has the cause of the continuance 
of its existence in itself; that its properties and powers are in no 
such sense inherent as that they preserve their efficiency without 
the continued agency of God. All this is true; but it is a con- 
fusion of terms, and of the facts which they represent, to call this 
a continuous creation. 

2. The Mechanical Theory. This theory holds that in creating 
the world God imparted to it certain properties and powers by 
which it continues in existence without further intervention on his 
part. The universe at the outset was endowed with a quasi self- 
existence and its preservation on the part of God consists in the 
fact that he does not annihilate it. This is the deistical theory, 
and the one adopted by Limborch and other Remonstrant theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century. In opposition to this theory, 
Col. 1. 17, and numerous other Scriptures, affirm that it is the 
power of God which preserves the world in being, whether in an 
organic or inorganic form, in a sense no less positive and true than 
that his power brought it into being in the first place. 

3. The Panthestic Theory. Other theories hold that God does 
not maintain or preserve the world, but only the laws and forces 
active in the world; or else, they identify God with natural law, 
beyond the hmits of which, of course, he cannot work. This last 
theory is pantheistic, the former being purely deistical. 

4. The Doctrine of the Church is that all things out of God owe 
the continuance of their existence, with all their properties and 
powers, to the omnipresent and ever operative will of God. The 
omnipotence of God as exhibited in creation and in preservation 
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are distinct acts. The world has not the principle of its being in 
itself; if the power of God were withdrawn from it, or from any 
of its parts, it would cease to exist. This preserving presence and 
pewer of God extends to the very substance, form, qualities, and 
properties of the universe as a whole and of every created thing 
considered separately. 

But this doctrine does not deny the existence and operation of 
natural laws, or second causes. It assumes that they do exist; but 
it denies that these second causes have any principle of being in 
themselves, and affirms that they are continually sustained and 
made operative by the First Cause, God. The scientist may rightly 
say that the tendency of all bodies in a given direction is caused 
by the principle of gravitation, or that physical death in a given 
instance was caused by poison; or the Christian theologian may 
say that a given case of suffering was caused by sin; but in all 
such cases the reason behind all others why a given effect is pro- 
duced, in any instance, is that God caused it to be so. The 
scientist, as such, cannot, perhaps, look beyond natural, or second, 
causes for his explanation of the earthquake, and if he find none 
in that domain the earthquake is written down as an unaccount- 
able phenomenon. But the theolog:cal psalmist can speak from 
beyond the sphere of second causes and say simply and truly, 
“He shook the earth and it trembled.” Of course this is not a 
scientific utterance, and it does not pretend to be; but it is just 
as true as a scientific explanation would be, and for religious pur- 
poses it is much better. I seek for an explanation of the fact that 
a certain printed document is presented to the premier of Great 
Britain. I trace it to our ambassador at the court of St. James, 
and as a scientist I can go no further, and am satisfied. He is 
the second cause. But in my other capacity as citizen or patriot 
I go beyond the second cause; I may even ignore him, and proceed 
at once in my search to the first cause, at the seat of our govern- 
ment. But while this ilustration may help us to see how God 
may use second causes in his work of preservation, we must not 
suppose that he can work in no other way; for second causes are 
themselves to be regarded as a part of the world, and as such they 
also have to be preserved. 
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IT. 
PROVIDENCE. 


1. Statement of the Doctrine. Ina general sense the providence 
of God includes both his preservation and government of the world. 
We use the word here as including more specifically the doctrine 
of the divine government. It is thus stated in our Confession of 
Faith: “God the Creator upholds and governs all creatures and 
things by his most wise and holy providence. God, in his 
providence, ordinarily works through the instrumentality of laws 
or means, yet is free to work with and above them at his pleasure. 
God never leaves nor forsakes his people; yet when they fall into sin 
he chastises them in various ways, and makes even their own sin the 
occasion of discovering unto them their weakness and their need 
of greater watchfulness and dependence upon him for supporting 
grace. God’s providence over the wicked is not designed to lead 
them to destruction, but to the knowledge of his goodness, and of 
his sovereign power over them, and thus to become a means of 
their repentance and reformation, or to be a warning to others; 
and if the wicked make it an occasion of hardening their hearts, 
it is because of their perversity, and not from necessity. While 
the providence of God, in general, embraces all creatures, it does, 
in a special manner, extend to his Church.” 

2. Observations. Concerning this most difficult doctrine we 
make the following additional and explanatory statements: 

(1) The doctrine of Divine providence excludes the doctrine 
of Fate; if we affirm the former we, in that very affirmation, deny 
the latter. If God is God at all, he is necessarily possessed of in- 
telligence and free will; and even if we should suppose (which we 
do not) that his providence is so rigid and minute as to imply 
that whatever comes to pass, even the acts of all his rational 
creatures, does so because of his absolute decree that it shall come 
to pass, even in this case Providence would not be fate; fate has 
neither intelligence nor will. It is blind. 

(2) The doctrine of Divine providence excludes also the doctrine 
of Chance. As fate would exclude all variety from the sum of ex- 
istence, so chance would exclude all uniformity. But the amaz- 
ing uniformity in the midst of infinite variety, which we see in 
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the world, is “the demonstration of primal design and the seal of 
the creative mind.” 

(3) The doctrine of divine providence presupposes that there is 
a divine plan of the world; and that God upholds, directs, disposes, 
and governs all creatures, actions, and things, from the greatest 
even unto the least, in order that he may accomplish the end or 
purpose, which was a part of that plan from the beginning. But 
it does not imply that God originates or causes the actions of his 
creatures, only in so far as in making them he made them actors. 
It would be a blasphemous reflection on the power, wisdom, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness, and truth of God, to suppose that the world 
is moving withersoever it will, he having nothing to do with it as 
its Guide and Governor. 

(4) The providence of God is not only universal, having respect 
to the world as a whole, but it is also particular. It is particular 
in that it includes individuals within its scope; every sparrow, 
every rational or irrational creature, every event in nature, every 
event whether in the history of nations or of individuals, is provi- 
dential in the sense that he ordained that certain causes should 
produce certain effects, and also that he overrules it. In these 
senses we may speak of the death of a man, whether natural or 
by violence, as a providential event. Storms, earthquakes, and 
other such occurrences, with all their disastrous effects upon human 
life and property, though these phenomena are produced by 
natural causes, are providential. They are acts of God. A man 
travels on a railway train which is wrecked, and he alone of all 
the passengers escapes with his life; this in his case is a remarkable 
providence, and the providence is equally remarkable in the case 
of those who lost their lives. If the train and its passengers had 
reached their destination unharmed, it would have been no iess 
truly a providential occurrence, and the only reason why it is not 
equally as remarkable is the fact that it is much more common. 
So also an event which is easily and correctly attributed to a 
natural cause is no less truly a providential event than one the 
natural cause of which is utterly unknown or unknowable. Our 
doctrine affirms that God is free to work through the instrumen- 
tality of laws or means, or without them, “at his pleasure.” This 


is of course true, and it is as obviously true that he does work 
Pe 
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without the instrumentality of means, even when he makes use 
of means; for by “means” can only be meant second causes, and 
the mystery that God can work through these is just as great as 
that he can work at all. How does my mind aet on this paper? 
I do not answer the question, or diminish the mystery, when I 
say that it does it through my nerves and muscles, for these are as 
far from my mind as the paper is. It is no relief to say that God 
works in nature through second causes, for we must immediately 
ask, How does he work on second causes? 

(5) God’s providence is also special. The conductor of a rail- 
way train has the care of each one of his passengers, but there 
may be a little one on board who has in some way become the 
especial object of his attention. ‘To him he ministers in many 
acts of kindness, as the needs of the little one require, which are 
not shared by the other passengers. They may not even know 
this; possibly the child himself has not observed it. Even so does 
God have a special care over the humble Christian, and that aggre- 
gate of Christians called the Church; and these special providences 
may not be apparent either to the Christian or the others. We 
know not how many Daniels have been cast into dens of wild 
beasts, never perceiving that it was in any sense an angel who 
delivered their lives from destruction. Great caution should be 
exercised in our attempts to test or interpret events which seem 
to us to be special providences, everything which fosters pride or 
selfishness being eliminated from our thoughts upon the subject. 
But science, however Christian it may be, can have nothing to do 
with such interpositions, whether they be in reality supernatural or 
not. If it recognize them at all as facts, it can only speak of 
them as unclassified anomalies. Science sees God as a worker in 
the world only as he works through natural laws. In this it is 
not necessarily to be understood as atheistically ignoring God; it is 
only seeking to fulfill its high task of discovering as many natural 
causes of the multitudinous phenomena of the world as it can. 
~ When it goes beyond this domain of the natural it ceases to be 
science and becomes theology or religion; and only when it denies 
that there is anything beyond this is it atheistical. 

(6) The providence of God also includes the wicked within its 
scope, and here also does he work through the instrumentality of 
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laws or means, or without this instrumentality, as it- may please 
him. In his sending rain or sunshine upon the unjust, as well 
as upon the just, we have one familiar instance of the former: 
mode of working, as also in all the means of his grace, whereby 
he would lead them to repentance. But he can also touch them 
directly and immediately, as he must indeed do in the case of many 
if they are ever saved. He does not work wholly in this direct and 
immediate manner in the realm of the moral and spiritual, for 
the same reason, perhaps, that he does not invariably so work in 
the sphere of the material world. How could there be any place: 
for human reason in any form, in the economy of the world, if 
every act of God were what is ordinarily called a miracle, refer- 
able to no law or cause but himself? 

(7) But we must ask, In what relation does the providence of 
God stand to the sinful acts of men? And we answer thus: 
(a) God does not cause them, only in the sense that he is the first 
or original cause of all things. He made the wills of wicked men, 
but he did not make them wicked, and he so made them that 
they are in themselves causes. They can of themselves, and they 
do, originate their own acts and states, in so far at least as to 
make themselves unholy. They may fall of themselves, though 
they may not thus rise again. - No human conscience, and no law, 
human or divine, regards the saintly father as the responsible 
cause of the acts of the wicked son whom he has begotten. So, 
thus far, the providential relation of God to the sinful acts of 
men is only a negative one. (b) But, secondly, God forsees them 
and anticipates them in his providential dealings with the world 
and with his people. He foresaw before the world was the dis- 
obedience of our first parents, or the wicked acts of Joseph’s 
brethren, or of Pharaoh, or of the persecutors of the early Chris- 
tians, etc., and the map of the world’s history was adjusted accord- 
ingly. Hence, (c) in unfolding the world-plan in time he over- 
rules the wicked acts of men so that they contribute to the ac- 
complishment of his purpose. These wicked men acted as they 
did freely and of their own accord, and in so doing their purpose 
was sinful; but in overruling these acts the purpose of God was 
wise, and just, and good. Their part of the intention was evil, 
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his part of the intention was good. The purpose for which he 
raised Pharaoh up was not the purpose for which Pharaoh rose 
up. 

3. The Proofs of Divine providence usually adduced may be 
classified as follows: 

(i) The Theological Argument. Such a providence as we have 
described is implied in the nature of the Divine attributes. God 
being such a God as we have seen him to be, could he create the 
world and then abandon it? Is not such a thought unworthy of 
any being who may be called God at all, and who may be sup- 
posed to be able to create? And if there be a God at all, must 
he not be a moral ruler? Jf so, he must have had a moral end 
in view in creating the world, and must constantly direct it to 
this end. 

(ii) The Teleological Argument. This is based upon the fact 
that order, harmony, and adaptation are everywhere visible in 
nature. The argument may be extended to include not only the 
sphere of nature, but also of the moral and spiritual. The move- 
ment is seen to be everywhere from the lower to the higher. 

Gu) Lhe Historical Argument. All history, but especially bibli- 
cal history, exhibits God at work in all the events recorded. Apart 
-from the hypothesis of a Divine providence, history presents to us 
neither order nor unity. It has no central thought. It is a chaos 
which admits of no explanation, for no other hypothesis is adequate 
to all its facts. It is as if Kepler had attempted to explain the 
solar system on the supposition that the planets move in circular 
orbits. 

(iv) The Religious Argument. Man is a religious being, and 
he knows it. He can no more help being so than he can avoid 
being a rational creature. He is so by nature, no matter how 
wicked, or sinful, he may be. But apart from a belief in Divine 
providence, there is no foundation whatever for religion. This is 
obvious. 

(v) Argument from the Consensus Gentium. All peoples of all 
nations have believed that God, or some being who stands for God, 
exercises a providence over this world and its affairs, no matter 
how enlightened, or unenlightened, they may have been. Probably 
no man in his normal state of mind ever persistently and habitually 
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denied it, however much he may have been baffled and perplexed. 
by the mysteries of the doctrine. 

(vi) The Scriptural Argument. This is conclusive, of course, 
only to those who accept the Scriptures as a source of infallible 
information on such subjects. That it is infallible in its teachings 
on such subjects we have attempted to show, and every Christian 
so accepts it. It is not necessary to attempt here to cite all the 
texts which teach the doctrine of a Divine providence. They are 
innumerable. The whole Bible, indeed, is written on that hypoth- 
esis. But we may present a brief analysis of its teachings on this 
subject. 

(1) The Scriptures teach that divine providence embraces the 
whole rational world, and the whole of human history, everything 
being arranged and conducted with reference to the divine purpose.* 

(2) They teach also that the temporal and eternal destinies of 
individuals are under the divine guidance and providence; as in 
Prov. xvi. 9; Isa. xlv. 5, and many other places. This does not 
mean, however, that any individual may not in the exercise of a 
rebellious will go astray from God’s guidance; but even in his 
wandering God is present with him either in smile or in frown, 
and wherever his presence is his providence is. Whither can one 
flee from his presence (Psa. exxxix.)? 

(3) Not only does the providence of God extend to the destinies 
of individuals, but it extends, also, to their actions. They are 
under his control; they are within the scope of his government 
(Prov. xvi. 1; xxi. 1, etc.). We say rightly in our devotional utter- 
ances that even those things which we acquire by our own efforts 
are due to his blessing. Every opportunity for good, every capacity 
for work and enjoyment, every success which we achieve, and, also, 
every failure, is in his hands. The psalmist says, “My times are 
in thy hand” (Psa. xxxi.-15). 

(4) The Scriptures teach that the divine government also in- 
cludes sin. God permits sin, not in the sense of sanctioning it, but 
in the sense of not absolutely preventing it. -It is only in this 
negative sense that God predestinated sin (Acts 11. 23; Rom. xi. 32). 
But he predestinated in a positive sense so to control and over- 


"Psa. exxxv. 6; Eph. i. 11; Psa. ciii. 19; Dan, iv. 34, 35; Ezek. xxi. 27, 
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rule sin as to make it subserve his purpose. When the Scriptures 
say, “Whom he will he hardeneth,” it is to be understood only 
as an emphatic affirmation of his sovereignty and freedom. In no 
covenant promise has he ever surrendered his right to do as he 
pleases: or, in other words, his liberty to act according to the dic- 
tates of his own absolutely righteous will. It is not meant to say 
that he ever actually wills to harden any one’s heart, except when 
such hardening is the just punishment of one who has already 
hardened his own heart by a sinful course. The desire which is 
always behind even such will to harden is that the sinner may 
repent and receive forgiveness. God has so arranged his universe 
that persistent sinning results in hardening, and he has arranged 
it thus because he is such a God as he is. His universe must 
represent him fairly. Hence we may say that God hardens the 
heart in the same sense that he sends rain and sunshine. But 
the Scriptures positively assert that God is not the author of sin 
(1 John ii. 16; James i. 13, ete.), 


IIT. 
THEORIES OF THE CONCURSUS. 


1. The Question Stated. One of the greatest difficulties in con- 
nection with the subject of Divine providence hes in the question 
as to the nature of the relation between the Divine agency and 
second causes. Or, stated in more general terms, How does God, 
who is spirit, act upon that which is not himself, and what is 
the nature of that action? This question has given rise to end- 
less discussions in philosophical theology; and though the ques- 
tion is, perhaps, in the nature of the case, unanswerable, it is 
necessary that we should notice here, at least briefly, the theories 
which have been propounded, for only thus may we distinguish 
those which, on the basis of a theism even remotely Christian, are 
obviously erroneous. 

2. The Several Answers. (1) The first answer denies that God 
stands in any continuous relation to the world whatever. If he 
created it, that is all he did, and all he does. It henceforth takes 
care of itself. This is the Deistical theory, and is, of course, 
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utterly subversive not only of the Christian religion, but also of 
every so-called religion. 

(2) The second theory goes to the opposite extreme, and in like 
manner, answers the question by denying that there is any question 
to answer. God is the only cause in the universe, and hence there 
can be no inquiry concerning the relationship between him and 
other causes. The reason why there are no second causes is, God 
did not create any. We say ordinarily that the cause of the 
tendency of the sun and earth toward each other is the force called 
the attraction of gravitation. But, according to this theory, it is 
net that. It is God, and God only. Everything that we call force 
is nothing but the energy of God, or God acting; it is not anything 
created, or existing distinct from God. What we call second 
causes have no efficiency whatever, but are only the occasions on 
which God manifests his power in a particular way. This theory 
of dependence has been held by many theologians and philosophers 
from the time of John Scotus Erigena. To this class of. theories 
belong the Cartesian doctrine of Occasionalism, Malebranche’s 
Vision of all Things in God, and Dr. Emmons’ Doctrine of Divine 
Efficiency, as they all affirm the impossibility of God’s endowing 
any creature with power to‘act of itself. Of course, this theory 
makes God the sole cause of sin and the sinful acts of men. 

(3) This theory is a modification of the preceding. It agrees in 
denying that there is any such thing as a material cause, but dif- 
fers in affirming that created mind is a cause. Will, either created 
or Divine, is the only cause in the universe. There being no such 
thing as material causes, there can, of course, be no mystery as to 
how God works through them or concurs with them in the pro- 
duction of any effect. This theory has been espoused by such 
able thinkers as Principal Tulloch, Sir John Herschel, the Duke 
of Argyle, and Mr. A. R. Wallace, in his book on Natural Selec- 
tion. These writers seem to have resorted to this theory because 
of their utter inability to account for natural phenomena apart 
from the existence of God. That this cannot be done is surely 
true; but it does-not follow that if we reject this theory we are 
therefore atheists. The theory imples that God made matter, 
but that he made it without any properties, and that whatever effect 
seems to be produced by matter or by material forces, is in reality 
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produced directly and immediately by God himself. According 
to this theory, the earth is only apparently warmed and lghted 
by the rays of the sun. God gave these rays no such warmth or 
light producing property; these effects are simply simultaneous 
with the coming of the sun’s rays. Our senses everywhere deceive 
us, and the material world is for man’s illusion given. 

(4) Another theory which may be mentioned is Leibnitz’s 
famous doctrine of Pre-established Harmony. When God made 
a material body (mine, for instance), he determined, once for all, 
every one of the movements which that body should make. When 
he created a mind, he determined, once for all, every movement 
which it should make. And he determined that each of the move- 
ments of the one should harmonize with each of the movements 
of the other. It was predetermined that my mind should will to 
write these words; it was also predetermined by the Creator that 
my hand should at the same time so move as to record them. 

‘his is pre-established harmony. ‘There is no such thing as cause 
and effect, but only antecedent and consequent. This theory has 
remained in literature since the great name of Leibnitz put it there, 
but it remains only as a curiosity of human*thought. It is doubt- 
ful if Leibnitz himself propounded it seriously. It explains every- 
thing in one brief sweep, but it is the sweep of a cyclone. 

(5) The fifth answer is the theory of the concursus properly so 
called, for it affirms the existence of both material and immaterial 
second causes. Any sort of physical force is an example of the 
one class, created wills being the other. God acts through them, 
or in scme way in concurrence with them. The question is, How? 
or, ’o what extent? The theory has been held in different forms. 

(a) The coagency between God and second causes is said to be 
merely general, and is illustrated thus: The same solar ray softens 
wax and hardens clay, these different effects being produced, not 
because the ray differs from itself in the two instances, but because 
the nature of the wax differs from the nature of the clay. The 
particular effects produced by the First Cause are determined, not 
primarily by the First Cause, but by the particular nature of the 
second cause through which he operates. So, also, when the First 
Cause works with, or through, that immaterial second cause, the 
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human will. Every act of the will that has any moral quality is 
in its totality produced by the concurrence of the Divine and 
human agency; but every such act, this form-of the theory affirms, 
is in reality composed of two elements, the “material” and the 
“formal,” or, in other words, the act itself and the moral character 
of the act, its motive or purpose. The former proceeds from God 
as its cause, the latter exclusively from the human agent. This 
form of the theory was the one held by the Franciscan and Jesuit 
theologians among the Roman Catholics, and by the Remonstrant 
or Arminian theologians among Protestants. 

(b) The followers of Thomas Aquinas and St. Dominic, together 
with many of the Reformed theologians, held to the doctrine of a 
special concursus, and insisted that the First Cause (the Divine 
will) not only excites second causes to action, sustaining and guid- 
ing them, but also determines the act in such way that its being 
as tt is, and not otherwise, is attributable solely to the First Cause. 
A musician strikes the strings of his instrument, and the harmony 
or discord which is produced is to be referred to the musician and 
not to the strings; whereas, the first form of the theory holds that 
the stroke only is to be referred to the first cause, while the harmony 
or discord is to be referred to the instrument. The illustrations 
in both forms of the theory are good, but in neither case are they 
satisfactory, for by neither theory can all the facts be adequately 
explained. It is misleading to say, as does the first form of the 
theory, that the act of the second cause (man) is solely God’s act, 
while the motive or purpose of it, and this only, belongs to the 
second cause. In the case of murder, for instance, the act of 
slaying and the sinfulness involved in the act both belong to the 
murderer, though of course God in some way preserved the mur- 
derer’s life while the murderer was taking the life of another, and 
he also was the author of the physical laws, the violation of which 
by the manslayer resulted in the victim’s death. In short, God 
was everywhere in the act and its result, but he was in no proper 
ethical sense the cause of either. The Divine Musician always 
strikes the right keys, which he himself has made; and if his 
stroke were the only factor involved we should never hear any 
discords, for there would be none. He makes the same appeals 
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in manifold ways to Pharaoh, or Saul, or Judas, that he makes 
to David, or John, or Paul. But how different are the sounds 
given forth, for the reason that each instrument, which is a human 
will, is in itself a cause and of itself has inserted something of its 
own in the response. 

On the other hand, the second form of the theory is as little 
satisfactory; for, as held by its advocates, in order to spare the 
fact of man’s moral responsibility, it must practically deny in one 
breath that which it has affirmed in the preceding; for it is obvious 
that if God is the determining cause immediately behind a human 
act, he is also on that account the responsible cause. Is A a mur- 
derer? According to this theory the act of God swept through A, 
and B was killed. If A approved it, making it in this sense his 
own act, he is held as a murderer by human courts and punished. 
But B would have been killed by him anyway, though his only 
concurrence may have been a physical one. This theory of the 
concursus, as we have said, does not avowedly resolve all events into 
the immediate agency of God; it does not deny the reality of second 
causes, or fail to distinguish between necessary events and those 
which are contingent upon the free will of man; but it does deny 
that any act can originate in the will, and by the will, of any 
creature. This denial, indeed, is so essential a part of the 
theory that it is difficult to see how, in the face of it, it can admit 
a distinetion betwecn free acts and necessary events, or deny that 
God’s agency in sinful acts is the same that it is in good ones. ‘The 
truth is, while we know that God does work through the instru- 
mentality of second causes, the nature of this coagency is utterly 
inexplicable. We know that the Lord God omnipotent, allwise, 
and perfectly holy, rules over-all his creatures, animate and in- 
animate, irrational and those which he has endowed with free 
wills; and we know that he governs each according to its nature, 
the natural being subservient to the moral; but his footsteps are 
often in the sea, and he works in ways which we cannot fathom. 
We may learn that the proposed explanations of the coagency of 
God and second causes, are neither safe nor in other respects 
satisfactory; but beyond this, what we learn is, that we are hope- 
lessly ignorant. 
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1. God Free to Work Without Means. But our doctrine of 
providence also asserts that God is free to work independently ot 
the agency of laws or means. This mode of Divine working, in 
the sphere of providence, constitutes what is ordinarily cailed 
miracle. The conclusion that God is free thus to work is infer- 
rable from either one or both of two premises; (1) from our 
previously derived knowledge of the nature and attributes of God. 
The heathen draws this inference, unconsciously, perhaps, but no 
less truly than the profoundest and devoutest Christian theologian. 
It is natural, indeed, for man to believe in miracles. If we should. 
admit for a moment that the Bible is a purely human book, and 
hence entitled to no especial credence, we should still have to 
admit also that if the writers of it had not already beleved that 
God is such a God as can work miracles, they would never have 
represented him as so working. If the question of the reality of 
miracles were to be decided by the majority, as David Hume once 
proposed, it would surely be decided affirmatively, for it is alto- 
gether probable that the majority of mankind have had such pre- 
conceived ideas of God as to cause them to believe that he never 
works in any other way. The famous illustration of Paley, in 
which the king of Siam refuses to believe the statement of the 
Dutch traveler concerning the hard water, or ice, in Holland, does 
not prove that the king of Siam had a natural indisposition to 
believe in the reality of miracles, but only that he did not believe 
in that particular one. He doubtless attributed to the being 
whom he called God a great many acts much more extravagant 
in their character than that of converting a fluid into a solid body. 
The effect of the advancement of knowledge in respect to physical 
processes and other phenomena has been, not to eliminate miracles 
wholly from the sphere of nature, but simply to diminish the num- 
ber of them by changing our views as to what really constitutes 
a miracle. But he who believes in God at all cannot doubt that he 
is free to work independently of natural laws, or means, if it should 
be his pleasure at any time to do so. 
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(2) But the conclusion that God is free to work thus is inferred, 
in the second place, from the fact that he has actually been known 
to do it. The creed of the Church does not, indeed, affirm that. 
God actually has, in the sphere of nature, brought about any event. 
independently of a natural cause or means, nor does the Bible 
usually explicitly say that he has done so. But the Church, that. 
is, the great mass of Christian people, have in all ages been in 
the habit of placing in this category events which may or may 
not properly belong there. They may have been due to natural 
causes, which were, and still are, unknown; and the fact that they 
are recorded in the Bible, and are there referred to God as their 
cause, does not in itself prove anything, for it would not do to 
say that in every instance where the Bible lays the stress upon the 
First Cause by way of accounting for an event, it means to deny 
the agency of a second cause. The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart; the Lord rains upon the just and the unjust. But neither 
of these events is to be regarded as supernatural or miraculous. 
But let the number of events, commonly called miracles, be re- 
duced to whatever possible extent, there must inevitably remain 
some to which the believer in this mode of Divine providence can 
appeal in proof of the fact that God not only can, but that he 
actually has, sometimes so worked. The majority of thinking 
people Jook upon it as being as easy, philosophically and otherwise,, 
to think that God created the heaven and the earth without the 
instrumentality of second causes, as to believe that they were 
not created at all, but existed eternally. Assuming, as we may,. 
that it is a well-attested fact that Christ walked upon the waters 
of the Sea of Galilee, or that he raised a dead person to life, we 
are, in such instances as these, dealing with events from which 
natural causes appear to be absent, and which cannot be explained 
by appealing to them. To say that such events are referable to 
higher laws, to us as yet inscrutable, but which, nevertheless, are 
natural causes, is to make an unnecessary assumption, and one 
which nobody really believes. It is true in some sense, of course,. 
that God never works lawlessly, but to say that in his work in 
the natural world he always employs natural laws or means, is. 
virtually to deny that he works at all; for in tracing the series 
between the event and God, we must surely come to the place 
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where the natural law ceases, and we have nothing but the wiil 
of God, or else we have no God at all. 

2. Miracle and the Unrfornuty of Nature. But if we should 
adopt the phrase “uniformity of nature,” instead of natural law, 
or forces, or second causes, and say that this is God’s method of 
working, from which there has never been, and will never be, 
any exceptions, called miracles, what relief would we gain? A 
man makes a clock so that of its own motion it strikes one, two, 
three, on untii it reaches twelve, when it repeats the same round 
over again. It never of its own motion strikes between. But 
did not he who made it, so make it as to guarantee to himself the 
power to cause it to strike as often as he mignt please? So God 
made the worid in which the seasons come and go at regular in- 
tervals, and of themselves they can never go and come otherwise. 
But what do we gain by saying that God has not reserved to him- 
self the right and the power to make his world-clock strike winter 
and spring, summer and autumn, whenever he may so please? It 
is an encouragement, rather than a detriment, to our religious faith 
to suppose that he has done so; and it is no reflection upon the 
dignity or exactness of physical science. The constancy of that 
vast series of dependent causation which we see in nature does 
indeed form the basis of the conclusions of natural theology, and 
they do constitute the sole warrant for the generalizations of phys- 
ical science; but with neither of these facts do miracles interfere, 
whether we view them simply as possibilities, or as phenomena, 
which have actually occurred. Miracles are not infringements 
of the law of continuity, or constancy of nature; they are not 
suspensions, or alterations, or violations, of any natural laws, no 
matter in what sense the word law be used. They are inter- 
polations made by a hand outside of the machinery. The clock 
is caused to strike at 1.15, but this is no suspension, or alteration, 
or violation, of that law of the clock according to which it struck, 
and will continue to strike regularly, at one, two, three, and so on, 
round the dial plate continually. At the very moment that the 
dead Lazarus was restored to life the natural law governing the 
cases of dead men was still operative, just as it was before that 
moment, and just as it has been ever since. It was operative in 
the case of Lazarus himself, for if it had not been, no Higher 
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Power would have been required to call him back to life. No 
calculations or generalizations of physical science have ever been 
at fault, not even in the case of Lazarus. There is no physical 
law saying that no dead man shall be restored to life. There is no 
physical law saying that no stone shall fail to fall to the ground. 
‘The law is, No stone shall fail to fall to the ground unless it be sus- 
tained by a stronger power or force, in which case it shall- fail to 
fall. The very fact that it has to be sustained implies that the 
other force is still operative, and not suspended or in anyway 
violated. If the law were suspended requiring dead men to re- 
main dead, all dead men would immediately rise of themselves. 
‘They would not need to be raised. It has been said even by some 
Christian writers as, for instance, Prof. Baden Powell,’ that “if 
miracles were, in the estimation of a former age, among the chief 
supports of Christianity, they are at present among the main 
difficulties and hindrarces to its acceptance.” It is indeed true 
that the evidential value of certain miraculous events may be over- 
estimated; but it is also true that the statement just quoted from 
Prof. Powell is too sweeping, and must surely be due to a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of a miracle. It is not a violation or 
suspension of natural laws. The scientific outcome of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of miracles is not the introduction of disorder either 
into nature or human history. This doctrine does not teach or 
imply, as we have seen, that events either in the physical or the 
human world are simply strung together, like beads on a string, 
without any relation of cause and effect. It admits that in an im- 
portant sense the Creator and Governor of the world has chosen 
to make the centuries (to use a phrase of Carlyle) all “lineal children 
of one another,” bound by the law of heredity like other offspring. 
So the sciences of physical and of human history may still set. 
forth signs of the times and furnish men their valuable generaliza- 
tions, as if there were no Christian doctrine of miracles. And yet, 
with perfect consistency, it remains true that God does something 
apart from all the causes and methods which it is possible for 
science to take into consideration. It behooves us to know all that: 
we can know about the times and the causes of the regular strikings 
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of the great clock, but if in the course of the millenniums it should 
strike at a few irregular intervals, and under the iniluence of a 
cause not discoverable in the machinery, what discredit is done 
either to science or to the clock to say that its maker is operating 
upon it from without? 

3. The Two Great Miracles. Many events have been called 
miracles which were not miracles; and perhaps uninspired inter- 
preters of Scripture have called some events therein recorded 
miracles, which the Scripture itself does not so name. Aside from 
the great miracle of creation, there are two events to the miracu- 
lous character 6f which we must hold fast; to wit, the conception 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He who believes these will 
have no difficulty about the great fact of miracles as an element of 
God’s government of the world. He who denies them makes bar- 
ren at one withering sweep the whole field of Christian faith. 
Here is the stone which has been set for the fall and rising again 
CemaDy oul ieas not miracie, after all; which men fight; it 
is supernaturalism; not this or that miracle, or miracles in general, 
but that sum total of the supernatural which is called Christianity. 
The miraculous conception and the miraculous resurrection of 
Christ are the two facts which link together the lower and the 
higher world, the natural and the moral, the physical and the 
hyperphysical. Sever the link by denying the miracle, and the 
two worlds fly asunder. 
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In concluding our discussion of this important subject two other 
questions must be briefly considered. 

1. The first is this: What distinction shall we make between 
the providential efficiency of God in his government of this world 
and the influences of the Holy Spirit on the human heart? God’s 
world, or universe, is one; and in its widest sense the word provi- 
dence includes everything that he does to it or for it, or for any 
part of it, in his process of governing it, and of bringing it onward 
to the end for which he made it. In this wide sense of the term, 
the word providence may be regarded as expressive of God’s whole 
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relation to the world as Preserver, Governor, and Redeemer. In 
this view of the matter, the work which God does, through the Holy 
Spirit or otherwise, is to be put into the same category with his 
ordinary work (opus ordinata) in nature and human history; it is 
purely natural, that is, God saves the sinner in essentially the same 
way that he gives him a bountiful harvest, there being no more of 
the supernatural involved in the one than in the other. There is 
no such thing as a plan of redemption or system of grace in any 
special supernatural sense. The whole of the gospel of redemption 
is found, by those who hold this view, in the parable of the prodi- 
gal son. If a man has gone wrong all that is needed to be done 
is that he turn about and go right. This is the Pelagian and 
Rationalistic view of providence and redemption. ‘They are two 
names for the same thing. But such is not the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. There is a sphere of grace, distinct from the sphere of 
providence, properly so called. In both God works, so far as man 
is concerned, for the good of the world; but in the sphere of grace 
fic works (opus absolula) as he does not in the sphere of providence. 
All his providential workings, whether by means of, or apart from, 
second causes, are contributory to redemption, but redemption could 
never be achieved if the providential workings were not sup-. 
plemented by the gracious. It may have been a providential cir- 
cumstance that caused the wicked man to go where he heard the 
gospel preached, but it was not providence that saved his soul. It 
is the Holy Spirit who regenerates and sanctifies; and the wind 
bloweth where it listeth. Regeneration is an instance of purely 
supernatural work, belonging to the sphere of grace and not to 
that of Providence. If we should speak of it in terms of God’s 
providential workings we might call it a miracle. But it is not 
a miracle, as that word is commonly used. 

2. The other question is this: What is the place of prayer—not 
in the realm of grace, but in the realm of providence? If God 
usually works through the instrumentality of laws, or means, which 
he himself has ordained once for all, can no prayer be answered 
otherwise than by a miracle; no prayer, indeed, that would not 
have been answered even had it not been offered? The question 
will probably never receive its final answer in this world. We 
walk here by faith and not by sight; and we cannot, if we would, 
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east our faith away, for it is a part of ourselves. Our hearts—or, 
perhaps, we may call it here, our practical reason—force us to 
pray, even though in the domain of Providence we may never be 
able to justify the act at the bar of our theoretical reason. Many 
attempts have been made to set forth the relations of prayer to 
natural law. Some have supposed there is a great “hidden law” 
of miracle, and that under its provision prayer is answered by 
miracle whenever and wherever a miracle is needed. An ancient 
or modern Elijah prays for rain, and in answer to the prayer it 
rains, when it would not otherwise have done so. This is the only 
miraculous feature present in this instance, for God does not cause 
it to rain out of a clear sky or independently of the usual natural 
processes. ‘The laws are not violated or suspended, but used. A 
Miller prays for funds with which to meet the needs of a charitable 
mstitution, and funds in plenty from unknown sources are promptly 
sent to him. But it is genuine money, made at the government 
mint, and forwarded by means of the regular public carriers. The 
only miraculous feature present in this instance is the Divine in- 
fluence which wrought with effective persuasiveness on the wills 
of the senders, and which would not have been exercised had not 
Miller prayed. There are times when it is a part of God’s pur- 
pose that we should ask of him before we receive from him, for 
thus alone are we likely to receive the giver as well as the gift. 
Such answers to prayers, though in the sense mentioned they are 
miraculous, do not interfere with or do violence to the machinery 
of nature. Whether God works in special answer to special prayer, 
or works, as we may reverently say, on his own motion, he never 
does violence to anything—to any of his own laws, whether of the 
material or mental world. If a human will can work effectively 
in the sphere of matter, producing a thousand different results 
even by means of the same law, it is easy to believe that the Divine 
will can accomplish still greater marvels. If one human will can 
effectively persuade another human will through the instrumen- 
tality of material organs of speech, it is easy to believe that the 
Divine will can do it without them; for if there be a difference in 
the degree of difficulty at all, it is doubtless easier for mind to 
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medium of matter, as it is easier to talk face to face with any one 
than it is to talk over a telephone. 

Others have supposed that human prayer is one of the original 
ordainments of God, as are the natural laws by means of which 
he governs the world. It is ordained as the condition upon which 
such and such blessings shall be received, and the natural laws 
were arranged in the beginning so as to work out the answer of 
the foreseen prayer. ‘There is a mysterious sense in which this 
may be true; there is nothing wrong about it, perhaps, as viewed 
simply by the theoretical reason, but as a response to our inquiry 
concerning the rationale of prayer it is not satisfactory. It is too 
mechanical; it removes the Divine Person too far back in the 
obscurity of the beginning. We cry out in spite of ourselves: 
“But where is God now, and what is he now doing?” And we 
cannot refuse to believe that he is nigh us, not silently and idly 
watching the outworking of arrangements and conditions, but by 
the power of his righteous and fatherly will manipulating the im- 
mutable laws of nature to suit the needs of his creatures and the 
exigencies of his eternal purpose. 


wi. 
THE FINAL CAUSE. 


After what we have said incidentally on this subject, during the 
course of this discussion, only a few further words seem to be 
necessary. ‘The question is, For what purpose did God create the 
world as a whole, and: for what purpose does he continue to ex- 
tend over it his preserving and governing care? We may see 
clearly enough that many things were made for man, or, at least, 
that they are remarkably well adapted to his use and conducive to 
his happiness and development. But for what purpose was man 
himself made? For what purpose were any intelligent moral 
creatures made? 

Whatever numerous subordinate ends God may have had in view, 
or may still have in view, in his works of creation and providence, 
they are all obviously included in the one supreme end. And 
that one supreme end is himself. God himself is the purpose 
which he has ever had in view. This is the Scriptural answer. 
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God is himself the end, or purpose,’ he does all things for his. 
own name’s sake,? he does all things for his own glory,* all of 
which expressions mean essentially the same thing. “Everything 
that God has done in creation, providence, moral government, and 
redemption, is the free expression on his part of the Godhood that 
is in him. He is simply, and without exterior constraint, acting 
out the God that he is.”* It is the sovereign acting out his 
eternal jove, justice, holiness, ete.—the objective realization of his 
various perfections in the works of creation, providence, and re- 
demption. If the question should rebound upon us, Why did God 
wish to achieve this objective realization of the perfections which 
constitute his glory? absolutely the only answer that can be evoked 
from any source, and which does not perpetually recoil back upon 
itself, is, “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 5 
It is utterly impossible for us to pause in our search after the 
final cause, the last ‘“‘reason why,” of things, anywhere this side 
of the Infinite Sovereign Will, and it is equally impossible to con- 
ceive of a purpose as lying beyond him. 

But God cannot be thought of as mere infinite Will. He is also 
infinite Intelligence, and by his intelligence his will is always 
regulated. He could not will in harmony with his own nature if 
he cid not know his own nature; he could not will justly if he 
did not know himself as just, that is, if he did not know justice; 
he could not will benevolently or mercifully, if he did not know 
himself as benevolent and merciful. 

Hence, although God knows no supreme end, or purpose, in 
creation, providence, and redemption, other than himself, the fact 
that the attributes of his complete absolute personality are in 
perfect and eternal equipoise, is the sufficient guarantee that the 
universe is safe in his hands. This unchangeable equipoise is the 
fact that identifies the nostram salutem with the suam gloriam 
—the welfare of intelligent moral creatures with the Divine glory. 

Rom. xi. 36; Heb. ii. 10; Isa. xlviii. 11. 

21 Sam. xii. 22; Psa. xxiii. 3; Rom. i. 5; 1 John ii. 12. The expression 
“for his name’s sake” is equivalent to ‘‘ for Christ’s sake.” 

eee xiiiicy -) bea, xiv. b> Philii. 115 i. 11. 

4Harris, God the Creator and Lord of All, i., p. 493. 

5 Matt. xi. 26. 
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‘God cannot realize himself in the world, he cannot make the world 
to be more and more the image or reflection of himself, without, 
in so doing, at the same time making it the reflection of his right- 
eousness, and thus rendering the highest blessedness of all a pos- 
sibility. But this equipoise among the attributes of God’s per- 
sonality also guarantees that whatever blessedness is actually real- 
ized in the outworking of the world’s history, must be realized in 
accordance with the principles and laws of the eternal Reason, and 
hence it may come to pass in the consummation of the world’s his- 
tory that there shall be some in the case of whom though, the high- 
est blessedness was possible, yet it shall never be actually realized. 

God made the universe, then, not because he is love, not because 
he is righteous, or wise, or almighty, or anything in particular, but 
because he is God, and it is designed to express him more and 
more perfectly in his entirety. But because this is true it is also 
true that God’s kingdom of grace is higher in the scale of his 
kingdoms than is that of nature; and the point of convergence of 
all the lines of his work, and of all the reasons therefor, is in the 
sphere of the moral and spiritual. 

The only real solution, then, the one beyond which there is no 
other, of the mystery of this world, whether in its pleasing or in 
its pain-producing aspects, is God himself, and the fact that what- 
ever he does is right in virtue simply of the fact that it is he who 
does it, and that whatever comes to pass as the outcome of an 
order of things which he has established is to be cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in, for no higher reason than that it is the outcome of 
Ais order of things. There is no necessity, no nature of things, 
no philosophy, outside of God. That personal and absolute Spirit, 
who is infinite, eternal, and: unchangeable, in all the attributes 
‘of his essence, his intelligence, and his will, is the only Fate there 
is. And he is absolutely free. 

It seems to me that from the view, which we have briefly sketched, 
of the final cause, or reason why, of all things, the following 
corallories may easily be inferred: 

‘1. It excludes from our minds all charge against God of what, 
in the case of a human being, we would call selfishness. God is 
indeed his own sole authority, his own sole standard, and he looks 
to himself primarily and supremely in all that he does, whether in 
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his kingdom of nature or his kingdom of grace. But by reason of 
this very fact he must aiso look to the truest and highest good of 
his world. He can do nothing ungodlke; he can antagonize none 
of his attributes by doing that which is inconsistent with any one 
of them. 

2. It is fundamentally right and important that God’s creatures 
should adore and praise him; but to say that this is the supreme 
reason why he made them is an inadequate statement. The very 
heavens do declare the glory of God, and all his angels praise him; 
but he is to no extent dependent on this for his already infinite 
and ineffable bliss. Neither his intrinsic glory nor his intrinsic 
blessedness is increased by these declarations of his creatures. He 
is eternally self-suificient. The highest reason why his creatures 
should praise him js, because he is God. 

3. Nor did Ged create the universe primarily in order that he 
nught be the author of an amount of happiness outside of himself. 
We cannot believe that happiness, or even blessedness, which is 
usually regarded as the highest type of happiness, is the swummum 
benum, the chief end, for the realization of which God made his 
rational and moral creatures. We have no assurance in the word 
of God that all misery will ever be eliminated from the universe. 
Hedonistic principles constitute only a part of the total ground of 
God’s action. No one can doubt that a purpose which God had in 
view, for instance, in sending his Son into the world, was to promote 
human happiness. But the question which we are here discussing 
goes behind that purpose, and asks, What end or purpose does God 
have in view in promoting human happiness? Or, in other words, 
Why did he make the world, in the first place? A “cause” is not 
“final” until we have reached the last one in the series; and it does 
not seem that any cause is to be regarded as the last one so long as 
we are compelled to ask, What is 7¢ for? If God did thus and so 
in order to promote happiness (or morality, as Jenet says’), we, 
still cannot regard either of these as the absolute and supreme end, 
for we are obliged to ask, What are these for? The answer to this 
question is the only answer in which we can rest, and that answer 
is, God himself. All things were made for him, and, as Augustine 
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says of our hearts, they are restless till they find rest in him.t But 
the final cause, with God, is not our rest; it is himself. 

4. Ged, in his relation to that which is not himself, is not con- 
trolled by his sheer sovereignty, for more than sovereignty is nec- 
essary to constitute him God. It follows, that while he has no one 
to consult but himself in what he does, he must, nevertheless, con- 
sult himself in his entirety. Hence, it also follows, that we cannot 
think of God as creating some rational, moral beings for the pur- 
pose of showing forth in them the glory of his love, as a thing 
distinguished from his justice, and others for the purpose of show- 
ing forth in them the glory of h‘s justice, as a thing distinguished 
from his love. The fact that he is God, a God whose attributes 
are in eternal balance, excludes all favoritism from the end which 
he has in view, and from his acts in the achievement of that end. 
God’s action toward every being is always the expression of his 
divine perfection; it is always the revelation of himself, who is 
eternal truth and righteousness. “If he accepts the righteous and 
rejects the wicked, it is because each act is equally and exactly 
the expression of perfect wisdom and love in the case.”? If he 

«Confession, Book i., 1. 

JT quote from Dr. A. B. Miller’s able book, Doctrines and Genius, etc., 
p. 217: “‘ We hold, however, that God creates, and governs, and saves to 
promote happiness in the universe he creates, and thereby all the glory 
accrues to God; while the Calvinistic system teaches that God creates, 
and governs, and saves some, and passes by others, to manifest his own 
glory; and that the largest possible measure of good to the creature, as 
Dr. Hodge puts it, accrues only because that is the best way of displaying 
the glory, and not as an end in either creation or salvation.” I am not 
set for the defense of the Calvinistic system as expounded by Dr. Hodge, 
but the fault in the position here stated, it seems to me, does not lie in 
the conclusion, to wit, that God does all things for his own glory, or for 
himself as his own supreme end; it lies in the premise, or assumption, 
that he “‘ passes by some” in asense that implies favoritism. Jf God thus 
saves some and passes by others, he does it surely for his own glory, him- 
self being the supreme end to which he looks in doing it. For what else, 
in the last resort, could he do it, ¢f he does it at all? Wesayin our prayers, 
“for thine own sake,” “ for thy name’s sake,” “ for Christ’s sake,” and not 
“for our sake.” We must seek something as the final cause which will 
include and explain not only the fact that happiness, or blessedness, 


accrues to many of God’s creatures, but also the fact that eternal misery 
may be the lot of others. 


3 Harris, God, Creator and Lord, p. 502. 
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elects Abraham either to a temporal mission or to an eternal 
destiny; if he in either sense rejects another man, something in the 
man may be called the occasion of the Divine election or rejection, 
but the ultimate ground and the final cause of it is in God him- 
self. He is himself his only condition, and his supreme reason for 
doing all that he does is, “I am God.” 

But, it may be asked, Why must not God have energized eternally 
as Creator and as the moral Governor of the world? Our answer 
is, Who can say that he did not in eternity thus energize? But if 
the question be put in this form, Why did not God create the world, 
that is, give to the world objective temporal existence, long before 
he did? our answer must again be, Because he is God; there was 
nothing in his Godhood calling for such an earlier act. But, 
strictly speaking, there was no “long before.” Before is a time- 
word, and there was no time in the successionless eternity. God 
never waits millions of ages for anything, for with him there are 
no ages. Time, as reckoned in ages, long or short, few or many, is 
a part of his created world. God’s purpose is to him always a 
realization. ‘T’o his finite creatures alone is it something whose 
realization is looked forward to, though God may, if he so chooses, 
speak to us of it from our own point of view and under our neces- 
sary conditions of thought. 
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THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING MAN, THE SUBJECT OF REDEMP- 
TION. 


Anthropology, in the widest scientific sense of the term, is the 
science of man, or the natural history of mankind, as zoology is 
the natural history of all animals, man himself being considered 
as one of them. but the continuity between the lower animals and 
our own race, which this classification implies, does not necessarily 
lead the anthropologist to lower the rank of man in the scale of 
nature. He “stands apart, as not only the head and culminating 
point of the grand series of organic nature, but as in some degree 
a new and distinct order of being.” ‘The words quoted are those 
of Mr. A. R. Wallace, whose interest in the subject was that simply 
of a man of science. Mr. Huxley, from the same point of view, 
also affirms that the distance between man and the highest brute 
is immeasurable, “practically infinite.” Man is not merely a 
machine, however complex and wonderfully adapted to perform 
various functions, and whose energies are provided by forces ex- 
traneous to itself. He is not a balloon in the air, driven hither and 
thither by its currents. He has the power of doing his own steer- 
ing. He is a self-operating and sclf-conscious mind, a free will, 
a moral being, capable of sinning, and capable of redemption from 
sin. He knows what and who he is. It is in these respects chiefly, 
which belong to man by creation, that anthropology, as a branch 
of systematic theology, considers him. What he is by grace, or 
considered as redeemed, belongs to a later branch of our subject. 

We proceed, then, to consider man, in his origin, in the essen- 
tial constituents of his nature, as one who fell from his high and 
holy estate, thereby becoming sinful and an alien from God, and, 
in need of a redemption which none but God could effect. 

(347) 
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CH APE Ra: 


MAN AS ORIGINALLY CREATED. 


“What is man [the frail one], that Thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? For thou madest 
him but little lower than the angels [the Elohim], and crownest 
him with glory and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; thou puttest all things under his. 
feet; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beast of the field; the fowl 
of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas.’* But in some most important respects. 
man sadly differs now from what he once was. Let us view him 
briefly in the unstained and unmutilated integrity of his being.. 


il 


HIS ‘ORIGIN. 


1. The Doctrine of Scripture. The creation of man was a new 
and definite Divine act, distinct from all other creative acts. The 
doctrine of evolution is true only in a logical sense; that is, only 
in so far as it affirms that man is one of a series of beings, each 
number of the series being an advance upon the preceding, and 
possessing a greater or less number of characteristics in common 
with the number immediately preceding it in the series. All 
creatures, other than man, of whom mention is made in Gen. 1.,, 
were called into being, whether suddenly or gradually, by the 
Divine word of power, “Let the earth bring forth,” etc.; but in 
the creation of man no such mighty command goes forth, but in- 
stead a solemn word of deliberation and counsel precedes the 
creative act. Whether the deliberation be with the Persons of 
the Trinity, or with previously created angels or “sons of God,” 
we need not here inquire; in any event the words point to the: 
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superior dignity of him who was about to be created, and hence 
to the superior dignity and importance of the act of creating him. 
The language employed is anthropomorphic, of course, and the 
word “form” (ii. 7) is the word used to designate the act of molding 
by a potter, but we are not to understand that this Mosaic doc- 
trine concerning man’s origin is only another Promethean myth, 
in which Jehovah Elohim is represented as forming with his hands 
a lump of clay into a human form, and, standing near it, breath- 
ing into it as man breathes, the breath which made him a living 
soul. The Scriptures nowhere warrant such a conclusion as this, 
such a passage as Job x. 8, apparently to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The speaker there, as in other places, is only vividly, 
not literally, describing the creative act. God operated invisibly in 
the creation of man, as he did in the creation of other animals; 
if there had been another human being in existence, he could not 
have witnessed God in the act, but the act would have been cog- 
nizable only in its result. Strictly speaking, the word “formed” 
is applicable only to the human body; this being made out of pre- 
existing material, the dust of the earth and those ingredients which 
compose the dust, as carbon, nitrogen, etc. But no pre-existing 
material was transmuted into rationality. From the fact that the 
first man’s body was formed by a distinct act out of previously 
existing material, it is not to be inferred that it was formed by 
another body being either gradually or suddenly transmuted into 
a human body. When the dust ceased to be dust, the next form 
in which it existed was the flesh and bone constituting the human 
body. The same ingredients entered also into the composition 
of the bodies of the lower animals, they also being directly or in- 
directly of the dust. Each lower animal was also in some sense 
a “living soul” (nephesh chayya, Gen. 1. 30), the term beimg the 
same as that applied to man in Gen. il. 7, both possessed a life 
essentially different from mere vegetable vitality. But this ap- 
plication of the same term to both man and beast does not so much 
betray a want of suitable descriptive and discriminating phrases 
on the part of the Hebrew language, as it teaches that even man, 
in one aspect of his origin, was linked to lower nature; for only 
by being thus linked to it, could the lower physical and animal 
world find its answer and fulfillment in him. But as all animal 
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life below man is not of the same grade, so man, even on the lower 
side of his nature, is the climax of animal structure and vitality. 

But in forming man, God communicated to him a life which he 
did not communicate to the lower animals; he made him to be a 
spirit-soul, self-conscious, and capable of ever continuous develop- 
ment; in short, a person. It is on this side of his nature that man 
transcends immeasurably the physical and animal. But in this 
respect, also, he was a creation de novo. His spirit was in the 
image of God, but it was in no sense a part of God, being neither 
a generation by him nor an emanation from him. ‘To say the con- 
trary would be to affirm pantheism. As God’s Spirit is unique, 
so is man’s; it is like God’s in some respects, to be noticed more 
particularly further on; but it is in no sense a part of God’s. It 
came into being as the result of a higher creative act, and hence 
it stands higher in the scale of created things than the vegetable 
or animal which preceded it in point of time; and hence again 
the Creator may also be called the Progenitor or Father of man- 
kind, but always, and only, with the understanding that nothing 
more is implied than this higher order of creative act, and this 
higher order of creative result. God is nowhere in Scripture 
designated the Father of human spirits generally in the sense in 
which he is the Father of the Christian believer. 

2. The So-called Scientific Theory. Every reader is, to some 
extent at least, acquainted with the various hypotheses of evolution, 
framed for the purpose of solving, independently of Divine in- 
tervention, the perplexing question of origins; the evolution of the 
human body from the body of the mythical anthropoid ape; the 
evolution of the human mind, with all its complex processes, from 
the elementary nervous movement in the animal frame; the evolu- 
tion of human morality from the rude resemblances of moral sense 
noticed in brutes, inferring, for instance, from the skulk of a dog 
a rudimentary sense of guilt; the evolution of civilization and re- 
ligion, these being but the ultimate triumph over individual affec- 
tion of what, in the lower animal, was only the dim dawning of 
the social instinct. It is not our purpose to critically traverse 
these theories, nor to undervalue them, nor to attempt any adjust- 
ment of them to the biblical teaching. They are not theistic in 
the closer sense of this term; but neither are they necessarily 
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atheistic. They do not deny, at least as advocated by some evolu- 
tionists, that God is somewhere behind, or in, these various proc- 
esses which resulted in the formation of that most perfect and 
noblest of animals called man. As held by those who hold that 
God must be regarded as ultimately the author of all things, the 
naturalistic theory seeks the unity of the all things in a Divine 
method, while the biblical theory seeks it in a Divine purpose. Let 
us place the two delineations for a moment side by side. “The 
ideal man of the Scripture, made a little lower than the angels, 
the typal man of the first creation-narrative, is portrayed to us 
in the second creation-narrative as the actual father of the race. 
The scene is a garden, the time is the morning of the world, that 
golden age upon which all poetry draws as upon an unfailing 
deposit in every human imagination. The figures are two, male 
and female, the prototypes of their kind; living a simple, primitive 
life, almost impossible for us to conceive, to whom all comfort is 
an art and the product of civilization; living in a close fellowship 
with a pure and primitive nature in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, but standing out above all other created beings in actual 
converse with their Maker; placed upon the way of ascent to a 
still higher moral and spiritual position by a relation to him of law, 
ef obedience, of love. The Bible takes the bold and original course 
of starting mankind neither with civilization on the one hand, 
nor with barbarism on the other, but with an Eden of innocence 
and simplicity far removed from either. Take now that other 
delineation, the ‘joint product of modern philosophy and of anti- 
quarian research.’ Instead of a type higher than the animal, and 
only lower than the angels, there is presented to us the type of the 
anthropoid ape; which itself is but a supposition, for this missing 
link between man and the quadrumana has never been found. In- 
stead of regarding man as the goal of creation, and the earth as 
prepared and provided for him, you have to regard him as a variety 
in a certain animal family, coming to the front by accidental 
superiority to his fellows—the survivor of a struggle for existence. 
And instead of that picture of primitive humanity which satisfies 
reason, imagination, and faith, you have to accept as the ancestral 
specimen of the race a coarse and filthy savage, repulsive in feature 
and gross in habits, warring with his fellow savages, and warring 
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yet more remorselessly with every living thing he could destroy, 
tearing half cooked flesh, and cracking marrow bones with stone 
hammers, sheltering himself in damp and smoky caves, with no 
eye heavenward, and with only the first rude beginnings of the 
most important arts of life.’* Surely this naturalistic theory 
cannot account for man as he now is; it can explain neither his 
greatness nor his misery. But the Bible history of primitive man 
explains both, and at the same time coincides with the instinctive 
beliefs of man himself, with the testimony of human history, with 
the faith and hope which all men inevitably have in God, and it 
is the only theery which furnishes to any religion its basis for 
work and worship. 

3. Man as a Race. Another pecuharity of the biblical, as con- 
trasted with the other account, of man’s origin, must here have 
a further word. By this it is meant in the first place, that man is 
a race, and in the second place, that there is but one such race. 
Yor each of the special varieties of mankind, as the Australeoid, 
Xanthochroi, Negroid, etc., some naturalists argue a special an- 
cestry, that is, instead of there being one first man there were 
several. But the debate has not been simply between the theo- 
logians on the one hand, and the scientists on the other; for the 
latter have from ancient times been divided among themselves, and 
both parties have appealed to the Scripture. Among modern an- 
thropologists, Prichard, Blumenbach, and Quatrefages may be 
named as monogenists, believing that the varieties among mankind, 
however distinct, may be accounted for on scientific grounds other 
than by supposing more than one primal pair of progenitors. Mr. 
Darwin, in summing up the evidence, expresses himself thus: 
“Although the existing races of man differ in many respects, as in 
color, hair, shape of skull, proportions of the body, ete., yet if their 
whole organization be taken into consideration, they are found to 
resemble each other closely in a multitude of points. . . . Now, 
when naturalists observe a close agreement. in numerous small 
details of habits, tastes, and dispositions between two or more 
domestic races, or between nearly allied natural forms, they use 
this fact as an argument that all are descended from a common 


*Laidlaw, the Bible Doctrine of Man, pp. 43, 44; Dawson, Story of the 
Earth and Man, Divols 
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progenitor, who was thus endowed; and consequently that all 
should be classed under the same species. The same argument 
may be applied with much force to the races of man.”*+ Mr. Wal- 
lace thinks that mankind were much more easily influenced by 
climate, and otlier natural circumstances, in the primitive ages 
than now, so that “natural selection” and other causes met with 
but feeble resistance in forming the permanent varieties or races of 
men, whose complexion and structure still remain fixed in their 
descendants.* On the whole, the tendency on the part of modern 
naturalists, in so far as the question is regarded by them as one oz 
importance, is to accept the doctrine of a single human stock or 
parentage. 

This is certainly the biblical view.* The Scriptures do not 
anywhere know anything of any human race other than the Adamic. 
The doctrine of autochthony, as held by the Greeks and other 
ancient nations, on whatever ground held, was of extra-biblical 
origin, the Adam of Genesis (male and female), being the first 
parents, not merely of some, but of all beings to whom may be 
applied the adjective human. It is this common descent of all 
men from one parentage that entitles man to be called a race. 
But the human male and female, though both were called Adam, 
were not created at one and the same time, the latter being derived 
frem the former by a distinct creative word, or process. “As in 
the absolute One there is no duality, whether in sex or in any other 
respect, so is there none in the original form and constitution of 
man.” * In this absolute unity of the first parents lies the abso- 
‘lute unity of the race which descended from them, for only on this 
-ground could it be said with strictness that “God hath made of 
ene bleod all the nations of men.” Every individual member of 
the race, including also the first mother, has its antetypal unit 
and representative in the first man. 

Mere resemblances among things, or beings, however numerous 
and important these may be, are not sufficient to constitute them 
arace. In order that they may be a race, the existence of the one 
must in some sense depend upon and spring from that of another, 

* Descent of Man, pp. 178, 179, App. Ed. 

2 Contributions to the Theory of Natural Seclection, p. 319. 
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and each term of the series must be in the image and likeness of 
the preceding. As the horse species can by no sort of process of 
breeding be caused to produce the sheep species of animal, so also 
in so far as man was made in the image of God, he must have 
been a direct creation, for no earthly creature existed before him in 
the image of God from whom he could have sprung. He alone 
may be called a race, and to him alone in the fullest sense, angels 
not excepted, may the word brotherhood be apphed. The Scrip- 
ture never loses sight of the fact, even when it emphasizes the in- 
dividual, that man is one race, one family, of one parentage. Its 
eye and interest ever extend to the whole; “and it only dwells on 
the narrower circle of men and things as the potential spring of 
nascent, growing, and eternal life and blessing of the whole race” 
(Murphy). The individual Abraham is always blessed in order 
that he may be a blessing, and Jacob is chosen in order that the 
burden of Esau’s rejection may fall on Esau himself. 

4. The Date of Man’s Origin. According to the estimates -of 
Christian writers, from the beginning of the Christian era to the 
present time, man’s origin does not date back further than six 
or eight thousand years; but it is, perhaps, needless to say that 
there is no conclusive biblical evidence that any of these estimates 
are correct, and hence Christian dogmatics should have no test 
word of orthodoxy to pronounce in the matter. The Hebrew and 
Septuagint texts do not agree in the data which they furnish, and 
in the hght of our present ignorance on the subject we may hold 
the question open without impugning in the least the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. In order to meet the increasing demands of 
Oriental archeology, there is at present a growing tendency among 
biblical scholars to allow a much greater area of time to biblical 
history than has hitherto been granted. “The quasi-historical 
schemes of the last century,” says Dr. IE. B. Tyler,? “would now 
hardly be maintained by any competent authority of any school,” 
and “the first appearance of man, though comparatively recent, is 
positively so remote, that an estimate between twenty and a hun- 
dred thousand years may fairly be taken as a minimum.” ‘The 
fact is, there are such great difficulties in the way of both the 
short and the long allowance of time that it would not be wise in 
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our present state of knowledge to identify our religious convictions 
or our faith in the Scriptures with either view. No known fact 
of Scripture or fundamental doctrine of Christianity is endangered 
by any of the several interpretations of the early Genesis chronology. 


Lt, 
THE ESSENTIAL CONSTITUENTS OF MAN’S NATURE. 


As we continue to speak of man as unaffected by sin, we may 
say that the essential characteristics of him as originally created, 
are the essential characteristics of him still. He was man before 
the fall, he is man since the fall. Huis general relation to his 
Creator is unchanged, being still one of finiteness and dependence. 
So also in his relation to the material and animal world; he is stiil 
its crown and head. So also in his relation to himself; he is still 
a race, and, in all essential respects, what may be said of one 
man may be said of all. The specific characteristics necessary 
to constitute him a man also remain to him still, and they may 
probably all be included under the following five heads: 1. He is 
made up of body and spirit, or body, soul, and spirit. 2. He pos- 
sesses, or, rather, is, something called personality. 3. Certain 
faculties. 4. Certain tendencies. 5. A conscience, or moral 
faculty, a faculty rendering him more than a mere person, but a 
person susceptible of morality and religion. Let us briefly notice 
each of these specifications. 

I. Bopy, Sout, Spinir. The theories advanced by philosophers, 
by way of explaining the union of elements in man’s complex 
nature, briefiy stated, are these: 

1. Monism. It explains by denying complexity; it asserts that 
there is no essential difference between body and spirit, or matter 
and mind. They are modifications either (1) of one and the same 
unknown substance, which gives us the theory of Absolute Identity; 
or else, (2) spirit is a modification of body, which gives us Material- 
istic Monism; or, (3) Body is a modification of spirit, which gives 
us Idealistic Monism. In regard to these theories it is sufficient 
to say here that they are antagonistic to the inalienable convictions 
of the human mind, and in their theological relations thoroughly 
pantheistic and subversive of all religion. 
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2. Dualism. This affirms an essential difference between mat- 
ter and mind, and attempts to account for the interaction of body 
and spirit in man in various ways; as (1) by the hypothesis of a 
refined “nervous fluid” intervening between the two, and thus 
bridging the chasm. But this theory, of course, explains nothing; 
or (2) by the Cartesian hypothesis of occasional causes, referred 
to on a preceding page; or (3) by the hypothesis of a pre-established 
harmony, proposed by Leibnitz, and also mentioned on a preceding 
page. Neither of these two theories possesses any value, only in 
so far as they illustrate the workings of the human mind in its 
strange strivings after that which can never be found. AI) that 
we know is, that body and soul are distinct the one from the other, 
and that they do interact. 

3. Trichotomy. According to this theory man is composed of 
three distinct constituent elements, viz., body, soul, and spirit; and 
two passages of Scripture in particular (1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12) 
have been urged in support of this view. It is not probable that 
the inspired writers of these texts were aiming to speak physcho- 
logically, their purpose being rather to emphasize their thought 
by the employment of a strong figure based upon the common 
speech of the day. It is a great injustice to the Scripture to at- 
tempt to twist its every utterance into one of exact scientific de- 
liverance on a scientific question simply because it may happen to 
use terms which science also uses. ‘The Bible is a common-sense 
book, written for common-sense people; and its rule in its in- 
cidental allusions to matters of science, as distinguished from mat- 
ters of religion, is, simply to use the language of its day, in as 
far as suited to its purpose, without entering into the question of 
its technical accuracy. The Scripture does not teach that man is 
composed of three essentially different elements or substances, body, 
soul, and spirit. It uses each of these three terms, of course, but 
in doing so it commits itself to no psychological theory. It has 
heen unduly sought to reduce these, and kindred biblical terms, 
to scientific technicalities; whereas, they are words only of popular 
speech, used in their popular sense. Many a man uses the words 
soul and spirit, and has constant occasion to use them, who never 
thinks of the soul and spirit as two distinct substances, and each 
distinct from matter. So does the Bible often use them. But 
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these words, body or flesh, soul, and spirit, are sometimes applied 
to man, each in its own sense. He is called flesh when referred 
to in his lower nature, as one mortal and animal; his soul is often 
his spirit considered as united, or as having been united, to a 
fleshly body. We never speak of the souls of angels, and when we 
speak of “the spirits of just men made perfect,” we are regarding 
them as no longer embodied. But these words are also applied 
in Scripture to the lower animals, so that the differences between 
the soul of the beast and the soul of man, and the spirit of the 
beast and the spirit of man, cannot be inferred from the terms 
employed, but are easily gathered from the whole of Scripture 
and from the known phenomena of the two respectively. They do 
not belong to the same species of soul or spirit, and hence we may 
affirm a good many dignities and properties of the one which we 
cannot aflirm of the other.t 

II. Personauiry. But the crowning distinction which God 
conferred upon man in his creation consists in the fact that in 
making man’s spirit he made it a person; a mysterious something 
knowing both itself and God, a being between whom and God there 
could be fellowship and communion, as there cannot be between 
the lower animals and God; the only creature below the angels that 
could be holy and that could love. Man is not merely an in- 
dividual; nor merely a self-active individual, nor “‘a center of force 
determined by its relations;” he is a person because he is an in- 
dividual endowed with an inalienable reason, conscience, and free 
will. 

Ill. Mentat Facuities. They are powers inhering in man’s 
nature and without which he would be neither man nor a moral 
being. These were formerly distributed, usually, under the heads 
(1) of understanding and will, (2) of the perceptive and active 
powers. The prevailing classification since the time of Kant is 
under the heads of Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. This is sub- 
stantially Sir William Hamilton’s method, who classifies the facul- 
ties as (1) phenomena of Knowledge, (2) of Feeling, (3) of Will 
and Desire, though he criticises the classification to the effect that 

«For further discussion of this subject, see my Old Testament Theology, 
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the English language is not competent to express and discriminate 
these faculties with even tolerable clearness and precision. These 
divisions are merely logical, of course, for though they must har- 
monize, as nearly as possible, with the known facts of man’s nature, 
the soul must not be regarded as being in reality made up of parts; 
it is simply a unit, possessing in its very nature many abilities and 
capabilities. The Intellect is the undivided man or soul, con- 
sidered as one who can obtain, retain, and combine knowledge, by 
processes of observation, generalization, induction, deduction, etc.; 
being endowed to this end with certain a proorr cognitive data to 
begin with. The Sensibility is the same man or soul considered 
as one who can experience feeling under the several forms of desire, 
affection, and emotion. The brute cannot desire, or experience 
emotion, or have affection, in the sense in which we affirm these 
things of man; for in the brute they are not the acts or states of a 
person, but only of an animal soul. A live tree may hunger, but 
it cannot experience hunger; a live swine can both hunger and 
experience hunger; but in its experience there is not, as in man’s, 
any element of rationality, or of morality, or of anticipation as to 
the possible fatal consequences of hunger. So with regard to the 
brute’s emotions and affections as compared with man’s. The Will, 
of which we shail speak more at length further on, is, in like 
manner, the man or soul, considered in relation to permanent or 
occasional choices and volitions; and, again, the fact which differen- 
tiates it from the like acts or states on the part of the brute is the 
clement of personality. In the one case, they are rational, in the 
other they are not; in the one case, they may be free and self- 
conscious determinations with a view to a moral end, while in the 
case of the brute they cannot so be. 

The faculties of intellect, sensibility, and will, are all required 
to constitute man a moral being. There is no morality in mere 
intellect; if the human soul could be conceived of as mere intellect, 
it would be incapable of morality and religion. Though one have 
all knowledge, and be destitute of sensibility and will, morally and 
religiously he is nothing, a mutilated and nameless anomaly, 
neither brute, nor human, nor angelic. On the other hand, there 
can be neither morality nor religion in mere sensibility. If we 
could conceive of a nature or soul whose only constituent element 
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is the faculty of feeling, of such a soul morality could not be pred- 
icated, for it would not be the feeling of a person, of one who has 
knowledge of himself in relation either to the feeling, or to the 
cause or occasion which excited it. So, neither if man were 
nothing but will would be a moral being, for the will cannot 
operate independently of the data furnished it by the other facul- 
ties. Where morality and religion are, there must be a complete 
person, one knowing, feeling, and willing; but of these three, the 
greatest is the will, for from it emanate the influences which, and 
which alone, give moral character to the whole. 

IV. Naturat TENDENCIES. We refer here only to those ten- 
dencies which are essential to the integrity or completeness of 
man’s nature, and are, therefore, not acquirements due to habit or 
other cause. ‘The latter class of tendencies may be classed as mere 
accidents, while the former are original constituents of human 
nature. ‘They may be classified as (1) Individual Tendencies, sucli 
as those having respect to the preservation of the body, the love ef 
life, the impulse to gratify the appetites, etc.; (2) Social Tendencies, 
such as the inchnation to social organization, as family, state, etc.; 
(5) Moral Tendencies, in virtue of which we naturally discriminate, 
however incorrectly, between our own and the rights of others; 
(4) Religious Tendencies. Man has a natural tendency to worship 
One whom he conceives to be above him. He has been called tne 
religicus animal; this is true, only the tendency does not belong 
on the animal side of his nature. 

All these tendencies and dispositions are a part of man’s original 
nature. He had them before the fall, and would have exercis:d 
them had he never fallen. They are not developed to the same 
extent in every individual man, but in proportion to their im- 
portance in the scale of original constituents of human nature is 
the personality of the man injured by the total absence of any of 
them. In themselves they are morally neither right nor wrong. 
A very wicked man may be a very affectionate husband or father, 
and a good man may find it continually necessary to struggle that 
he may keep his appetites in subjection. The place of all these 
connatural tendencies in the list of the original elements of human 
nature, is that. of subordination to the higher or rational and spir- 
itual elements. Their value consists in the fact that they are 
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springs of action, motives, bases of appeal, which God in his 
providence may use in developing the individual and the race to 
higher stages of perfection and in the fulfillment of his purpose in 
regard to man. 

V. ConscIeENCcE. Man was made also with a conscience, or 
moral faculty, and it also is something which he did not lose in 
the fall. There has been great diversity of opinion, and also end- 
less discussions, among philosophers and theologians as to what it 
is the word conscience should designate; the consequence of which 
is, that it really denotes whatever any given writer chooses to 
make it denote. The chief thing of importance, so far as the 
word is concerned, is to know what we mean when we use it, and 
as nearly as possible what others mean by it, in whose writings on 
the subject we may be interested. Some say that it is a simple 
faculty, others that it is complex; some say that it is threefold, 
others that it is twofold. The following brief scheme may per- 
haps plainly exhibit these divergent views: 

1. A simple faculty. 

(1) A distinct moral sense. 

(2) A function of the intellect, a moral judgment. 

(3) A function of the sensibility, a moral feeling. 

(4) A function of the will, a moral impulse or determination. 

2. A complex faculty—threefold. 

A combination of moral judgment, moral feeling, and moral 
determination. 

3. A complex faculty—twofold. 

(1) A combination of moral judgment and moral feelings. 

(2) A combination of moral judgment and an aspect of the will. 

(3) A combination of will and feelings. 

It does not seem necessary to discuss here the question as to 
what extent of meaning shall be included in the word conscience. 
We all know that man does judge himself in matters of right and 
wrong. We often say, “My conscience condemns me,” or, “My 
conscience commends,” or, “My conscience commands me;” and we 
all know that it is the man himself, the person, or ego, who does it. 
Conscience is no entity separate and apart from the person, or soul; 
he has not a soul for doing one thing and another soul for doing 
another thing. The one soul which he has, or rather, which he is, 
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has the faculty or ability to do all. The moral faculty, then, is 
simply the soul or ego acting, or having the ability to act, in the 
sphere of right and wrong, and we know that this activity is always 
accompanied by some sort of feeling more or less intense. If any- 
thing is gained by setting oif to itself either or any aspect of this 
activity, and calling it conscience, it is a mere matter of verbiage 
or rhetoric. The main point here is, not that man’s nature was 
so made that he can apprehend mathematical truth, for instance, 
and be affected pleasurably or otherwise by such apprehension, 
but that he was so made as to be able to apprehend, and to be 
affected by, moral truth, or truth in the sphere of right and wrong. 
If this latter ability had been withheld from his nature, as one 
of its original elements, he might have been a mathematical being, 
but he could not have been a moral being. Moral truth would 
have been to him a nonentity, and of course his soul would have 
been in no way exercised concerning these truths, or its own rela- 
tion to them; in other words, there could have been neither judg- 
ments, nor feelings, nor determinations, in regard to moral things. 
It is to the soul, or person, considered as possessing this ability, that 
the law of God, in respect to matters right and wrong, is directed. 
And the insertion into his nature of this strange discernment, this 
ability to see that there is such a thing as right and such a thing 
as wrong, and a sense of owghtness which accompanies the vision, 
opens up to him a new and higher grade of world. It is not 
necessary that we should here quote Scripture texts in proof of the 
existence in man of a moral faculty, or conscience, for it not only 
abounds in such texts, but is itself from beginning to end a proof 
of this indisputable fact. 

But one or two practical questions may here be raised. In the 
first place, Is conscience always right in its decisions? Certainly 
not. It needs to be properly cultivated and informed, just as 
do other sides of man’s nature; or just as does man’s spiritual 
nature in respect to other subjects than right and wrong, upon 
which it may be exercised. But would it have been invariably right 
in its decisions had man not fallen? We answer, Within the 
sphere of what would in that case have been man’s moral life, 
within the limits of the revelations which God would have made 
to him from time to time, his conscience would have been infallible. 
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But man’s nature was not made infinite in any of its aspects. It 
was so made as to admit of development and progress. Adain’s 
conscience would have been an infallible guide within the sphere 
of Adam’s life and wants, but we need not suppose that his con- 
science would have been infallible for one of his unfallen de- 
scendants whose sphere of life involved much greater complexity 
of relations. 

In the second place, Ought a man always to follow his con- 
science? Every man answers this question for himself, in’ the 
affirmative. What does it mean other than, “Ought I to do what 
I think I ought to do?” The better form of the question is, “Does 
my conviction that I ought to do this particular thing need re- 
vision?” Assuming the conscience to be correct—and this is 
always assumed where any sense of oughtness is present—there 
ean, of course, be no debate. ‘To answer the question, therefore, 
otherwise than affirmatively, is to say, “I ought,” and, “I ought 
not,” in the same breath. But thrs affirmative answer does not 
render Paul guiltless, for instance, who in all good conscience per- 
secuted the Church and did “many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth;” for he was under prior obligation to test and 
revise his convictions by letting in additional ight upon them. 
The same consideration apphes to those who make the great mis- 
take of supposing that sincerity is everything, that it makes no 
difference what one believes, provided he is honest in it. Con- 
science is supreme, and it is also fallible, but it might be a great 
deal less fallible than it is, if it were only more scrupulously and 
diligently illuminated at the great source of ight which is the 
word of God. 


III. 
THE DIVINE IMAGE IN MAN, 


Whatever this may have been, it is affirmed of man only that he 
was created in the image of God. The language seems plainly 
to imply that this mage of God which man became by the Divine 
act of creation, was one of the chief points of distinction between 
the man and the brute; that it was one of the essential elements 
of human nature, and, especially when taken in connection with 
Gen. v. 1-3; ix. 6; James ili. 9; 1 Cor. xi. 7; that it could not be 
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completely destroyed or annihilated even by sin. In what did this 
unmarred image of God consist? The question is obviously one 
of great importance in its influence, not only on our Anthropology, 
but also on our Christology and Soteriology. Let us notice briefly 
the principal answers to the question. 

1. Some of the early fathers, as Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and 
Tertullian, refer the “image” to the bodily form, and “likeness” 
to the spirit; others understand by “image” the rational basis of 
man’s nature, and by the “likeness,” its free development. Ac- 
cording to Augustine, “image” relates to the intellectual faculties 
and freedom (cegnitio verttaits), and “likeness” to the moral facul- 
ties (amor virtulis); while the scholastic theologians, following the 
suggestion of Augustine, referred the former to the intellectual 
powers of reason and freedom (natural attributes), and the latter to 
moral righteousness (moral conformity). This became the devel- 
oped doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. According to this 
view, the original righteousness, or holiness, or similitude of God, 
which belonged to man before he fell, was not a part of his original 
constitution, but a superadded grace. It was lost-in the Fall; 
whereas, the “image” was not. 

2. The Pelagians and Socinians held that the image or hkeness 
of God is grounded in the fact that man is a rational being, and 
that it consists especially in his dominion over animals and the 
world. As originally created, man morally was in a condition of 
equilibrium; he was neither good nor bad,, but simply capable 
of becoming either. Whatever holiness man had prior to the fall 
was his own acquisition, made subsequently to his creation; and 
when Adam lost this, he lost it only for himself. Adam’s children 
began life precisely where he himself did, so far as their essential 
moral status was concerned. ‘They started simply under the dis- 
advantage of a bad example. MRationalistic evolutionists, who deny 
that man has experienced any “fall,” view his primitive state as 
one of savagery and barbarism, his moral nature and attainments 
being the results of a long process of evolution and struggle. 
This class of views is utterly foreign to the teachings of Scripture. 

3. According to Calvin, the Divine image and likeness are one 
and the same thing, and consists in the excellency of human 
nature in its entirety. Quoting Paul’s teachings in 1 Cor. xv. 45; 
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Col. i. 10; Eph. iv. 24, he says, “Whence we infer, that in the 
beginning the image of God was conspicuous in the light of the 
nund, in the rectitude of the heart, and in the soundness of all 
the parts of our nature.” * Almost all the Reformed confessions, 
Lutheran and Calvinist, hold that holiness was concreated in man, 
and that in this sense there was an original righteousness; and 
they emphasized this as a prominent element of the divine image 
and likeness, not excluding, however, other clements, as spirit- 
uality, personality, the whole man, indeed, in his entirety; while 
the Roman Catholics, on the other hand, held that whatever of 
moral good, or tendency to good, Adam had was imparted to him 
by a supernatural endowment, district from, and subsequent to,, 
his creation. This is their theory of the original righteousness 
which characterized man before the fall. The Roman Catholic 
theory is essentially Pelagian and Rationalistic, and is prevented 
from being so practically by the mechanical addition to man’s. 
nature of the supernaturale donum, that is, original righteousness. 
in the sense just defined. 

But what difference does it make which one of these several | 
theories we accept? In answering this question, it would scarcely 
be adequate to assume at this place a theory of redemption, and 
to say that this or that theory of the divine image and of man’s 
unfallen moral nature interferes with this assumed theory; for 
our opponent might readily answer, that his theory does indeed 
interfere with our doctrine of redemption, but that it does not in- 
terfere with his. If we should begin our theological system with 
soteriology, and reach at the outset a well established conclusion 
concerning the question, In what does man’s salvation consist? we 
might indeed use this conclusion in determining what was the 
divine image, or the status of man before he needed salvation; 
although, even in this case, it might appear that he had really 
gained more in redemption than he had lost in the fall. But in 
answering the question, we are not restricted by our method to 
the Genesis texts, the wide field of Scripture teaching being open 
to us, both concerning God and concerning man. As to the Pela- 
gian and Roman Catholic doctrines, we may therefore say: 
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1. The Roman Catholic theory implies, and Bellarmin expressly 
teaches in expounding this subject, that there was a “morbus” or 
“languor”’ implanted in the nature of man by the Creator at the 
very moment he began to exist. This means, of course, that God’s 
work involved imperfection, a statement which is not only deroga- 
tory to the teachings of Scripture, but also to the character of God 
himself. Is it possible for us to beheve that he planted in man’s 
nature the seeds of evil?? 

2. The Roman Catholics base their doctrine, in part, on an 
assumed distinction between “image” (tselem), and “likeness” 
(@muth), the one, as they think, being the rational attributes of 
man, and the other his moral conformity to God. But the assump- 
tion does not admit of exegetical proof; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the contrary view that the word “likeness” is added merely by 
way of emphasis, is much more exegetically probable. And there is 
no hint in any subsequent portion of Scripture that any super- 
natural gift was added to man’s nature after his creation. 

3. Both the Roman Catholics and Pelagians hold that man had 
no moral character as originally created. But the Roman Catholics 
say that the character which did become his at some time be- 
tween his creation and his fall, was the joint product of man’s 
obedience up to that time and a supernatural bestowment of God’s 
grace. The Pelagians and Rationalists say that whatever of 
righteousness he had prior to the fall, was due simply to the right 
use of the reason and free will with which he had been endowed. 
This view does not pretend to be based on the testimony of 
Scripture, but upon the philosophical hypothesis that moral char- 
acter, whether holy or unholy, is not in the nature of the case a 
creatable thing; it can be predicated only of acts of the will or of 


* That this image of God, in which man was made, had for one of its 
essential elements uprightness or moral conformity to his Maker, is also a 
position of inestimable worth in its bearing on the origin and nature of 
moral evil. That the constitution of man, like everything else in creation, 
was from the first very good, is essential to the monotheism of the Bible, 
as contrasted with the dualism of the ethnic religions and of much modern 
speculations. ‘These two biblical positions present the Image in twofold 
aspect, as natural and ethical; . . . a thing inalienable from man even 
as fallen, yet so affected by sin that only a supernatural redemption can 
restore it. Laidlaw, Bib. Doc. of Man, p. 194. 
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the subjective consequences of such acts; that is, I can be neither 
holy nor unholy unless I make myself so by choosing to be so. 
But this philosophical hypothesis is certainly not an ultimate or 
self-evident principle, and therefore it needs proof. What evidence 
have we of its truth? What is human holiness? Strictly, it is a 
predicate, not of human acis, but of man himself—man as com- 
posed, so to speak, of intellect, sensibility, and will; for although 
the greatest of these may, indeed, be will, we could not predicate 
holiness of him if he were destitute of any one. Holiness is a 
predicate of the whole personality. But let us say that the will 
is the inmost seat both of personality and moral character; what, 
then, is the will? Is it the man actually willing, or the man 
viewed as being able to will? If it is not easily conceivable that 
man could have been made in the very act of putting forth such 
a choice as would render him holy, it surely 1s conceivable that he 
could have been made with a choice already in his possession, as 
a part of the God-given capital with which to begin life. As 
every elephant’s track was not necessarily made by an elephant, 
but may have been made by God himself, so the first choice of 
the human being, or will, may not have been an act of the will, 
but a property of it created at the same time the will, or man, was 
created. When the will first awoke into conscious being it found 
itself already in possession of a choice which entitled it to be called 
holy. There was no moment of indecision; man’s first movement 
was simultaneous with the first moment of his existence, and that 
movement was in the direction of God. But his holiness, of course, 
was limited to the sphere and grade of his being; as he grew, it 
grew; as his spiritual nature developed, so did its holiness and every 
other concreated bias, or proclivity, or property. He had not be- 
come a Gabriel in holiness, even at the time of his fall. 

But it may be said that this theory of a concreated holiness, 
imphes that a man may also be sinful otherwise than by his own act; 
that, if he may be held as praiseworthy, he may, also, be held as 
blameworthy, for being what he could not help being. This is 
true. Man’s praiseworthiness or blameworthiness, is not lmited 
by his ability, his power to do or not to do, to be or not to be. He is 
held for what he is and not for what he might have been under 
other circumstances. Impure water is impure, no matter how it 
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became so, and the very fact that it is so, condemns it. If, how- 
ever, we prefer to change the form of words, we may-say that if 
man is not responsible for being what he cannot help being, he is 
responsible though being what he cannot help being. We shall 
have occasion to refer to this subject again. 


LY: 


THE EARTHLY DESTINATION OF MAN. 


When God had thus created and endowed man he made a promise 
to him, the fulfillment of which was conditioned upon man’s con- 
tinued obedience to God, a penalty being attached to disobedience. 
This has been called the covenant of life, because it was life that 
was promised, and the covenant of works, because man’s obedience 
was the condition upon which the promise was based. The two 
“trees” of life and of knowledge may have been the visible tokens 
of the promise and the penalty respectively; but whether so or not, 
man, of course, could not be allowed, even had it been possible, 
to experience either the life or the death, either as a matter of 
ignorance or of forgetfulness. If it be a fair probation, it must 
be the probation of one who is both free and informed; and so the 
memorials of his possible immortality and his possible death were 
kept ever before him; but whether as literal trees endowed with 
life and death-imparting properties, is a question of no especial 
importance in its bearings upon the essent'al and underlying fact. 
In any event, the first method that was proffered to man of 
reaching the larger perfection and glory, or the end for which he 
had been made, was the method of works; the other method, as 
yet unmentioned to man, but held in reserve in the Divine counsel, 
was the covenant of grace, or of redemption through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. What would have been the outcome, so far as man 
is concerned, had he not failed to meet the requirements of the 
first method? The question may be answered, perhaps, in the 
light of the early Genesis texts, and in the light of the known 
result of the application of the second method. We may, there- 
fore, safely say (1) that man would have progressed in holiness, 
becoming confirmed and advancing to higher degrees therein as 
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he advanced in knowledge and wisdom and communion with God; 
(2) that he would have “increased and multiplied” under the 
existing laws of human propagation; the boundaries of Paradise 
would have enlarged with the race, and the constant increase of 
population would have been a constant increase of the kingdom 
of God on earth. This does not imply that man would have been 
an idle lounger in the shades of Eden, or that he would have been 
under a system of natural laws different from that which now 
obtains. He would have obeyed them. As his relations to these 
laws became more and more complex, by reason of increased popu- 
lation or other circumstances, his knowledge of them would have 
correspondingly increased, and his obedience of them would have 
kept pace with his knowledge. ‘To say the contrary, is to say that 
he would have sinned, whereas, we are writing on the supposition 
that sin is absent. The laws of nature would have been regarded 
by unfallen man as the laws of God, and the wide demarcation 
between the physical and the moral, which we seem to know so 
well, and often so fatally, would not have been recognized by 
him. The moral would have pervaded everything, both the natural 
and the spiritual, and it would have been looked upon as being as 
truly a sin to violate one of God’s physical laws, as to lie, or steal, 
or disobey any of his other commands. (3) We may say in the 
third place, that had man remained as he was made, the race would 
never have known what we now call physical death. It is easily 
conceivable that man might have been removed from the earth by 
a process of transformation or of translation, as in the case of 
Elijah or of Christ himself, so that the earth would never have 
become inadequate to sustain its population. (4) Man’s dominion 
over the physical and brute world would have been more perfect. 
The garden in Eden would have more and more become the world, 
and man’s work of dressing it and keeping it, and of exercising 
dominion over all living creatures, would have been unimpaired. 

But the earth’s first king sadly impaired his own sovereignty, 
and the earth’s first priest did not render a perfect obedience; and 
so our walk henceforth must be in darkness until we come to him 
who became Prophet, Priest, and King, in man’s place, and through 
whom we may again become acceptable prophets, priests, and kings 
unto God. 
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MAN AS AFFECTED BY THE FIRST TRANSGRESSION. 


The Bible does not inform us how long man kept the high and 
holy estate in which he was created, and we have no other means 
of knowing. The history of that golden day of unknown length 
is condensed into a few short sentences; and then erelong we 
read that “the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.” It is the same man. Why the sad, sad change? 
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The very fact that man was created a rational and free moral 
being implies that he must not only be able to put forth an act 
of choice, but that he must sooner or later actually do so. It does 
not imply, however, that his first act of choice must be a wrong 
one. Hence a test, from the very first moment of his conscious 
existence, was, in the very nature of the case, inevitable. We do 
not know how many right acts of choice in his relation to God 
man put forth, not enough, however, to render him morally con- 
firmed in his holy estate; and concerning his first and fatal wrong 
one, the Bible is our only authoritative source of information. 
Let. us review briefly the narrative, its teachings, and its his- 
toricity, and the consequences. 

1. The Narrative. In the first place, it is not without signifi- 
eance that the first formal command imposed upon man was, 
according to the narrative, a negative one—“thou shalt not”— 
and it was specific, rather than a mere general prohibition of 
wrong. The Mosaic account represents the case in point as being 
a tree of knowledge, and a prohibition to eat of its fruit. Had the 


prohibition to murder or steal, or to tresspass any of the lines be- 
24 
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yond the then present sphere of man’s life and knowledge, been 
the first test imposed, it would obviously have been both imprac- 
ticable and unsuitable, furnishing no appeal to the unfallen nature 
which could in any sense be called a test, though the time might 
come when many such prohibitions would be both needed and prac- 
ticable, even in the event that man should continue holy; for we are 
not to suppose that there would have been for unfallen man no “ten 
commandments.” But for the present man’s conviction of right 
and wrong in general must be divinely directed to something in 
particular, and that something must lie within the sphere of his 
present experience; and it seems also that this particular thing 
must be of such a character as to teach man at the very outset that 
the standard of right and wrong must, for him, be simply the 
will of God. But was there a literal “tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil?” There may have been, and, for all that we know 
to the contrary, its untasted fruit may have ripened and decayed 
many a season before at last the tempter succeeded. But the 
Bible does not require us to believe that there was a literal tree, 
and neither has the Church ever so taught. The great majority 
of Protestants do not believe or teach that Christ meant that the 
bread was literally his body when he said, “This is my body.” 
The best way of accounting for the peculiar narrative of the fall, 
not only as touching the tree, but also other structural details, 
“is to regard it as the figurative or symbolical version of a fact 
which that form served to hand on from generation to genera- 
tion.” + Martensen, the Lutheran bishop, calls it a “combination 
of history and sacred symbolism, a figurative representation of an 
actual event.”? And Dr. Dorner: “It can be no mere representa- 
tion of the fall which comes to pass in every individual at all 
times and in all places. The passage has to do with the first 
human pair and their historical fall, so that in the narrative there 
is accordingly given actual history, though in a mask of sym- 
bolism.” 3 Such pictorial, rather than abstract, representations of 
truth were characteristic of the Hebrew people, and God, in com- 
municating to them his revelations, could and did employ such 


*Laidlaw, Bib. Doc. of Man, p. 203. 
2Christian Dogmatics, p. 155. 3Sys. of Chris. Doc., ili., p. 13. 
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forms as were best suited to their natural genius and modes of 
conception. But, besides this, we may ask, How else than in pic- 
torial form could the fall of prehistoric man be related? It was 
an actual occurrence, but it was probably incapable of actual nar- 
ration. “Only the truth of it could be given, and that only 
throvgh the word of God” (Nitzsch). 

2. Its Leaching. Behind the plain, simple, and altogether un- 
affected and concrete style of the story of man’s fall, lie the fol- 
lowing essential spiritual facts: 

(1) Aside from the view of the moral constitution of man already 
presented, the pictorial narrative under consideration discloses that 
side by side with a sinless spirit-world, there already existed, be- 
fore man was created, a kingdom of evil powers and intelligences 
outside of the natural sphere of man, presided over by a master 
spirit who stood in antagonism to God. From this master evil 
spirit came the motive, or suggestion, to man of a desire and voli- 
tion in opposition to the will of God, and which actually resulted 
in all the darkness of human experience and human story, and 
which has ever been alike perplexing to Hebrew, heathen, and 
Christian moralists. 

(2) The narrative also discloses a fact upon which not only has 
a supernatural revelation placed its indorsement, but which was 
currently accepted by the ancient Israelites, that man was not 
made as they then knew him, and as we now know him, but that 
he began his existence in a state of perfect harmony with his Crea- 
tor, and with the recognition that his will was to be the standard 
of man’s conduct, and that continued conformity to his will was 
the condition upon which this harmony was to be maintained. 
Any violation on his part of any prohibition of God would neces- 
sarily destroy his harmony with God, throw him into a state of 
positive discord with him, and place him in communion with the 
kingdom of evil. The fact suggested the form of the inspired 
narrative, and the inspired narrative was the embodiment of the 
fact already painfully known. It was also known that the 
temptation to disobey, whatever the specific prohibition may have 
been, overcame man; and this belief was sanctioned by supernatural 
revelation subsequently made, with the further fact that the over- 
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throw was wrought by means of the art of a personal source of evil 
extraneous to man himself. 

(3) The personal source of evil is represented in the narrative 
as a serpent, or nahash. This, too, is the pictorial representation 
of a fact. It is not to be supposed that the Israelites believed that 
a literal serpent, of whatever sort, entwined itself about the tree, 
and held. literal converse with Eve. The form of the narrative 
is only another way of saying that the temptation came from a 
personal evil being that was already in antagonism with God, and 
that it was presented in a cunning guise, best calculated to accom- 
plish the end aimed at. It is implied in this part of the narrative 
that the tempter was himself a creature of God, and therefore in- 
ferior to him, and in this respect the narrative differs from the 
dualistic accounts of the origin of evil with which the Israelites 
became acquainted long afterward in Babylonia. The supposed 
fact that the Israelitish doctrine of a personal Satan was not 
elaborated until long after the time of Moses, or that there are in 
the Pentateuch no express allusions to a personal Satan, does not 
at all forbid us to believe either that the narrative dates back to 
Moses, or that by the serpent a personal Satan is meant. This 
doctrine may have been, and doubtless was, conspicuously present 
even in the early Israelitish mind, as it was in the case of the 
nations about them, and yet the inspired writer may, for good 
reasons, have suppressed all direct allusion to it in the Pentateuch. . 
It was incumbent on him to employ the language of his day, and 
perhaps he could not express himself more plainly in this instance, 
without seeming to identify the tempter of man with one of the 
so-called evil gods of the nations, and this he did not wish to do, 
even apparently, for the Israelites were already exhibiting too 
marked a tendency in the direction of heathenish demonology. 
Or, perhaps, the tempter is here presented as a serpent in order 
that the parts of the narrative may harmonize throughout. If 
one of its facts, or truths, is to be embodied in picture, so, con- 
sistently, must the others. Nor does it fall within the scope of the 
Pentateuch, nor indeed of the whole Old Testament, to present a 
fully developed Satanology. After stating the essential facts of 
man’s origin and fall, its object is to treat of God and man, and 
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their relations to each other, and not the mysteries of the spirit- 
world. Man knew enough for the present concerning this. 
Silence is not necessarily to be construed as ignorance. Revela- 
tion, as a whole, is a growth; but this fact does not require us to 
believe that the silences of revelation at any given period, on any 
given topics, imply that there are no allusions to these topics, or 
that the people had no theories concerning them, however in- 
correct they may have been in respect to matters of detail. 

(4) But we must add that the narrative inevitably makes the 
impression on our minds that the first sin, although suggested by 
an alien evil spirit, was a voluntary act of departure from God. 
The act on Adam’s part was deliberate; and to Eve he made no 
startling proposal of disobedience, such as would throw her off 
suddenly or unawares; he gives no advice, he employs no _per- 
suasion. He simply falsifies. 

(5) We may briefly inquire here, Of what spiritual truth was the 
Tree of Life intended to be suggestive? for if one underlay the 
imagery of the Tree of Knowledge, it must be evident that a cor- 
responding one is to be found here. As it is not to be supposed 
that the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil was a literal 
tree, the eating of whose fruit resulted in the death of the body 
by poison; so neither is the Tree of Life to be regarded as a literal 
tree, the eating of whose fruit would result in physical immortality 
which could not be forfeited. As the spiritual fact of disobedience 
and its fatal consequences is represented by the physical fact of 
eating a fruit forbidden, so the spiritual fact of obedience and its 
vital consequences is represented by the inspired writer under the 
physical imagery of another tree, called the Tree of Life. Dis- 
obedience is always the way of death; obedience—one’s own, or 
another’s which he makes his own—is always the way and the 
only way of life. Adam might have found immortality in his 
holy estate by obedience; but having disobeyed in one instance, 
concerning which he had explicit direction and warning, this Tree 
of Life was in the nature of the case no longer accessible to him. 
Guilt and discord in relation to his Maker took the place in him 
of the former harmony and peace; and this guilt and discord were, 
and have ever been, a sword of flame, forever preventing him from 
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returning to the old paradisical state of peace and holiness, and 
securing for himself immortality therein by the old path of per- 
sonal obedience. He who by his own act throws himself out of 
harmony with God, in that very act is expelled from Paradise. 
Here the narrative pauses, for the time had not yet come to give 
more than a brief suggestion (Gen. 11. 15) of how the lost harmony 
and the forfeited immortality might still be secured by that “new 
and living Way,” who was also the Truth and the Life. To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of Life, which is 
in the midst of the Paradise of God.*. As the history of redemp- 
tion opens with Paradise lost and immortality forfeited, so it closes 
with Paradise found and immortality secured irrevocably. 

3. [ts Huistoricity. What evidences have we that the event 
which we are here considering actually occurred? 'They may be 
briefly presented and classified as follows: 

(1) The naturalness, self-consistency, and other features of the 
Genesis narrative itself. If other testimony, so ancient, so natural, 
so explicit, so self-consistent, were against the historicity of this 
event, would it not be regarded as competent testimony? Why 
not this, then, even apart from the supposed presence or absence 
of Divine inspiration in the narrative? 

(2) The allusions to it in other parts of the Old Testament, as, 
Job xxxi. 333 Keel: vil. 29; blioss vi. 73) zek. xxvii ye eres 
They are not numerous for the reason which we have already men- 
tioned. “From the days of Abraham the glance is concentrated 
vpon the chosen people and its sin,” rather than upon the sin of 
Adam. 

(3) The more explicit and more abundant testimony of the New 
Testament, as in John viii. 44; 1 John iii. 8, 12; 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
1 Tim: tas Romivi 12-19; 1iCarisay, 21, 22: 

(4) The allusions to it in the apocryphal books and in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Alexandrian schools; as, Wisdom 1. 13-16; il. 
23, 24; Ecclus. xxv. 29; Philo on the Cherubim and the Flaming 
Sword. Even the spiritualizings of these writers, as Dr. Laidlaw 
well says, assumes the actuality of the events. 

(5) The testimony of Oriental and ethnic traditions generally 
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on the primal facts of human history. Though abounding in ex- 
travagant details, the original recollections of the race point back 
unmistakably to a fall. See on this subject such works as Lenor- 
mant’s The Beginnings of History, Sayce’s The Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments, and the Assyrian and Chaldean researches of 
Rawlinson, George Smith, Layard, and others. If man did not fall 
from a high and holy estate, as the Genesis narrative says he did, 
it seems unaccountably strange that Jews and Gentiles of all ages 
and stages of culture, should have looked back with such oneness 
of belief and of sadness to a Golden Day whose sun went down 
long, long ago. 

4. The Immediate Consequences of the Fall. The eyes of them 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked; and they 
sowed the leaves of the fig, and made themselves girdles. And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God, walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day; and the man and his wife hid themselves 
from the face of the Lord God amidst the trees of the garden.* 
What does it mean? They had not been blind before, nor had 
they lost any of their original and essential constituents as human 
beings; they are still physical, intellectual, and moral beings, as 
they were before. But they look at everything now in the shade 
of that one deliberate act of disobedience, and this fact itself, im- 
plies that they were not now, in some respect, what they had been. 
Their spiritual substance, pnewma, had been endowed with im- 
maculate holiness as it came from the creative hand of God; but 
now they themselves have lost or forfeited the endowment, and 
in its place acquired another, which of themselves they can never 
lose. There is no midway point between holiness and unholiness, 
between harmony and discord, between shame and its absence, be- 
tween sweet communion with God and estrangement from him. 
So soon as conscience speaks at all it tells us this; so it spake before 
man fell, and such was its first testimony immediately thereafter. 
The substance of the soul was the same, Adam and Eve being 
neither more nor less human than they were before; but its prop- 
erties and relations were changed, and they immediately recognized 
this. Their eyes were opened, and they saw differently, because 
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in these respects they were different. The recognition of sin im- 
plies a sense of shame, and hence it is in accordance with their 
essential nature as human beings that the first token of the fall 
should be an attempt to hide their nakedness. But-this sense of 
shame did not operate in their relation merely to each other, for 
they attempted also to hide themselves from God. The attempted 
concealment of himself in the midst of the foliage of the garden 
was man’s first and pathetic testimony that his sin needed an 
atonement which he could not make, the dawn of that sense of 
guilt which has clung to his race from that evil day to this. 

But, like the waves made by a stone cast into a sheet of water, 
the consequences of the fall widen yet further. Not only is man’s 
relation to himself changed, and his relation to God, but so also 
is his relation to nature, the world in general. The first trans- 
gression was an event of cosmical significance. There can be no 
unfallen world for a fallen being to live in. If man revolts from 
God, the nature over which God gave him dominion must revolt 
from man; and from that day onward the whole inanimate and 
irrational creation has longed, with man, for the day of redemp- 
tion.t This does not mean, of course, that nature, the world be- 
low man, was disorganized and then reorganized on a different set 
of principles, or that the laws of the physical and brute world 
were nct the same after as before the fall. Nor does it imply that 
the revolt of nature reached its culmination suddenly. But we 
do know that wild man makes wild animals, and that the choice 
roses of the garden may by a process of nothing but neglect be- 
come thorns and briers; and the degenerate plant or brute may 
transmit its degeneracy, just as does degenerate man. But the 
Scriptures do not give us details on this subject; and it is only 
from suggestive hints here and there, and from the brief descrip- 
tions of an ideal age far in the future, that we can draw inferences 
as to what an unfallen world would have been. Perhaps the un- 
resisted supremacy over nature of the Man who never fell, the 
incarnate Christ, is an illustration of what might have been the 
supremacy of the man who fell, had he not himself revolted against 
his own King. 
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- But if man lost so much by the Fall, can it be said, by way of 
brightening up the sad story, that he gained anything? Losing 
his holiness, did he gain knowledge? “Behold man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil.”* Does this “become” imply 
an advance? Yes, but it was not an advance which he would not 
have made had he continued in a state of obedience. The knowl- 
edge which he would have acquired lawfully he actually acquired 
unlawfully. He emerged from his state of pupilage by the wrong 
way; but such an emergence was not a necessary factor in his 
development. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE FALL: THE ORIGIN OF SIN, 


1. Its Origin in Adam’s Will. If the Israelites, to whom the 
oracles of God were first committed, speculated on the meta- 
physical origin and nature of sin (as distinguished from its psycho- 
logical origin and nature), as they probably did to some extent, and 
as all races of men have done with greater or less degree of acute- 
ness, we have in the inspired writings neither record, nor indorse- 
ment, nor correction, of these speculations. The most that is here 
revealed, and the most that has ever needed to be revealed, is, that 
sin is that irrational, and hence inexplicable and otherwise name- 
less something, the essence of which is opposition to the holy nature 
and will of God; or, in briefer words still, that it is “transgression 
of the law,” the word transgression being here taken in its wider 
sense of opposition, whether in the form of positive violation or 
mere absence of conformity. That is, sin is not merely actual 
opposition, but is also that out of which actual opposition origi- 
nates. The Divine Being is the absolute standard, both as to sover- 
eignty and moral character; if there were no God there could be 
no sin, and yet he is not sin’s efficient cause. This nonconformity 
tc God, the standard, may be considered as either negative or posi- 
tive; or, as on the one hand, a mere not-being and not-doing what 
the holy will of God requires; or, on the other hand, it may consist 
in becoming or in doing that which the holy will of God forbids. 
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There is no essential difference, therefore, between “sins of omis- 
sion” and “sins of commission,” or between a sinful act and a sin- 
ful nature. Both are transgressions of the law. Eve had virtually 
fallen. before her hand actually plucked the fruit which God had 
forbidden. 

But before sin can exist as an act, or even as an evil desire, or 
as a habit, or disposition, or state of corruption, it must already 
exist as a possibility. Man was bidden to avoid it before it ¢x'sted. 
This potential sin is the basis of the mental act. which resulted in 
corruption, the corruption in turn resulting in other sinful acts. 
Sin is more than sinning. But can that which is holy make itself 
unholy? If the thorn tree cannot produce figs, can the fig tree 
produce thorns, and thereby really cease to be a fig tree? It is con- 
ceivable that holiness might do wrong through lack of knowledge, 
but can it sin? The intelligence or understanding is not the in- 
most seat of holiness, and hence it is not the seat of sin. If God 
had failed to endow Adam with the slightest knowledge of 
Himself and his requirements, Adam might, in some sense, have 
varied from God, but such variance could not have been chargeable 
to him as sin. On the other hand, if he had endowed him with a 
‘sufficiency of knowledge and also with a will free to operate only 
in the right direction, he could neither have made a mistake nor 
sinned. But God endowed him with knowledge, and with a will 
free to operate in either the right or the wrong direction, but 
biased already toward the right. Hence, we may say that the fig 
tree could produce thistles; the holy could make itself unholy. 

The several views in regard to Adam’s will are as follows: 

(1) If his will moves at all the movement must inevitably even- 
tuate in sin. Under this head may perhaps be classed those who, 
with Leibnitz, derive sin from the metaphysical imperfection of 
man; or who, with Kant and Schiller, interpret the first trans- 
gression as the necessary transition of reason from the state of 
nature to that of culture; or who, with Ritter, Schleiermacher, and 
others, make sin the result of the superiority which man’s sense- 
nature had acquired over his spiritual. 

(2) Adam’s will was neither holy nor unholy, and it had no 
created bias toward the right or toward the wrong. It was in a 
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state of equilibrium, free to move in either direction, according to 
its own determination. ‘This is the Pelagian theory. It obviously 
places the first man at a great disadvantage in his contest with 
temptation, inasmuch as an unbiased will must necessarily be able 
to offer less resistance than one having a tendency in a direction 
contrary to the temptation. 

(3) Adam’s will was holy, that is, it was endowed in its creation 
with a tendency in the right direction; and it was also endowed 
with power to reverse its course and move in the opposite direction, 
or not, as it might determine for itself; man, though created holy, 
was not created indefectibly so. 

(4) A fourth possible view is, that Adam’s will might have been 
-ereated holy, and free and able to advance forever in holiness, but 
not free and able to determine to the contrary. 

Of these several theories, the first gives us the non posse non 
peccare (impossible not to sin) view of the fall, and the second and 
third give us the posse peccare (possible to sin) and posse non 
peccare (possible not to sin). As to the fourth, the question 
inevitably arises, If God might have created man holy, free and 
able to advance forever in the direction of higher attainments in 
holiness, and yet unable to move, even at the outset, in the opposite 
direction, why did he not do it? And the oniy possible ultimate 
-answer that can possibly be given to the question is, It did not seem 
good to him so to do. It may be that when God shall make to 
us his final revelation on this subject it will consist, not in a 
-eategorical explanation of why he made a man and a world of such 
direful possibilities as this one; but it may consist rather in such 
‘overwhelming convictions and visions of himself and his righteous- 
ness as will forever annihiliate all questions. Why should 
philosophy and theology be less willing to find repose in God’s 
wisdom and righteousness in his relation to this world as one of 
‘sin and suffering, than they are to find it in his power when they 
meet with those hard works called miracles, which reason cannot 
explain till it goes to Him? But meanwhile, there is no cause 
why we should say, O culpa felix, O happy sin, because of the glories 
which we see are wrought out through sin, or in spite of it. We 
edo not know whether God has made, anywhere in his universe, a 
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holy being, free and yet unable to sin, but it is conceivable; nor- 
do we know that he has made a holy being who, by his own persever-- 
ance, has become indefectibly so; but we have reason to believe. 
that all, or many, of the unfallen angels have become immutable. 
in holiness. Man might have become so; and if he had, great. 
would have been the recompense of his fidelity. But he lost his. 
opportunity, and henceforth, for his own merit, must be substituted 
another’s. 

Finite holiness, then, endowed with freedom to the contrary, is 
the mysterious potentiality through which sin, which, so. far as. 
man is concerned, had existed hitherto only as an idea, became: 
an actual fact. The finiteness of man’s holiness, and the fact 
that he was endowed with the power of self-determination or liberty 
to the contrary, may, of course, be called a defect, but all defect 
is neither sin nor the cause of sin. An oak tree may be called 
defective in that it lacks some of the properties of the cedar, but 
as an oak it is not. Everything that God made was “very good,” 
good for that purpose for which it was made. God made a perfect 
universe, including perfect angels and a perfect man; but their 
perfection was only relative—man was not a perfect angel, but a 
perfect man; and one element of his perfection was his capability 
of progress in holiness. God himself being the Standard of excel- 
lence, everything that he made was imperfect, for he could make: 
nothing as perfect as himself. 

2. God's Relation to the Fall. But did God stand in no positive: 
relation to the fall of man, other than that he made a being who: 
was in himself able to fall? Calvin and the supralapsarian Cal- 
vinists answer the question affirmatively. Back of the fall was a 
divine decree that man should lapse into sin, and back of this was: 
the first of all decrees, namely, that of the election of some and 
the reprobation of others.1. The priority of the decree of redemp-- 
tion necessarily implies, according to this view, that sin must 

‘Institutes, Book iii., 21. It is proper to say, however, that the posi-. 
tion of Calvin himself is debatable, the distinction between supralapsa-. 
rianism and infralapsarianism not being prominently under discussion in 
his day. Martensen calls him a supralapsarian. Gomarus and Voetius: 


were the leading advocates of this view at the Synod of Dort, and William 
Twisse in the Westminster Assembly, of which he was the first moderator.. 
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actully exist as the condition of redemption. Supralapsarianism is 
logically the most consistent type of Calvinism, for one of the 
corner stones of the system is, that real or supposed species of 
Divine knowledge called by the scholastics inéelligentia visionis, 
‘according to which God’s foreknowledge that man would fall (for 
instance) must have been based upon his decree or purpose that 
he should fall; thus furnishing the only logical and sure guarantee 
that the decree of election and reprobation would not prove futile 
and unnecessary. ‘The supralapsarian view does not, of course, in- 
volve that type of fatalism which was held by the ancient Stoics, 
for instead of attributing the fall of man and every other event to 
a blind metaphysical Necessity or Fate, it attributes every event to 
the decree of an intelligent personal God. But this is simply to 
substitute Theistic for Pantheistic Stoical fatalism, and with a 
logic just as invincible does it relieve man of his personal respon- 
sibility for what he either does or does not do. But there is one 
element in the nature even of fallen man of which the most fault- 
less logic is powerless to dispossess him, and that is his sense or 
conviction of personal responsibility; and hence, whatever else God 
may have decreed, he did not decree that sin should exist as an 
actual fact. 

But to whatever cause attributable, the supralapsarian view of 
the fall has never been incorporated, at least avowedly, into any 
of the Calvinistic, or Reformed, creeds. There were powerful 
advocates of this system in both the Synod of Dort and in the 
Westminster Assembly, but the majority in each was infralapsarian. 
According to this view, God did not decree the fall; he decreed to 
permit or allow it; not by sanctioning it, but by not preventing it. 
‘This is simply a matter of fact, for we know that he did not prevent 
it either by making man indefectible or by safeguarding him 
against extraneous temptation. The order of the decrees, or pur- 
poses, of God, according to the infralapsarian theology, is as fol- 
lows: (1) The decree to create the world, (2) the decree to permit 
the fall of man, (3) the decree to elect some men to salvation in 
‘Christ and to pass by others; whereas, in the supralapsarian view, 
the decree of election and reprobation stands first. The West- 
minster Confession on this subject, as is well known, is of some- 
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what doubtful interpretation, its utterances being the result of -a 
compromise between the two parties in the Assembly; but its 
authorized expounders construe it as infralapsarian. It affirms 
that God did “freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes 
to pass,” including, of course, the fall of man, but immediately 
qualifies, if indeed it does not neutralize, the.statement by adding, 
“Yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence 
offered to the will of the creature,” ete. The Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Confession omits this chapter of the Westminster, com- 
mitting itself to the details of neither interpretation. It holds that 
God’s relation to the fail was (1) intellectual, and (2) volitional; 
that is, he foreknew it, not as an event which he had decreed, but 
as one which would, nevertheless, certainly occur as the result of 
man’s free self-determination, and as one which he would not in- 
tervene to prevent; and thus foreknowing it he provided for it. 
The creation, the fall, the redemption, and all the details of each, 
were thus included as parts of the one eternal plan of God, while 
he actually decreed only those things of which some created free 
will was not the efficient and responsible author. That is, he 
decreed, as our Confession of Faith says, “what he himself would 
do,” whether in, or in the absence of, emergencies as known to man. 
And so, not by any necessity inherent in the nature of the case, 
not by any intellectual deficiency on the part of man, not by any 
supremacy of his sensuous nature, not by any divine decree or other 
form of divine efficiency which wrought invisibly through the 
human will, but by an intelligent self-determination on the part 
of the first man, the possibility of sin became a sad reality; and 
from that day until now man and the kingdom over which he was 
appointed, groaneth and travaileth in pain, yet hoping and waiting 
for the time of redemption. 


Mee 


THEORY. 


1. The Necessity of Penalty. It was a sin for Adam to disobey 
xod because it was God whom he disobeyed. This fact we may 
not readily appreciate at its real value; but it is the only fact, 
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nevertheless, in which the awful penalty, which we now proceed 
to consider, can find its proper adjustment to the offense com- 
mitted. But the question may arise at the outset: On the sup- 
position that Adam and Eve bitterly and truly repented, as we fain 
would hope they did, why might not full forgiveness immediately 
follow and the former harmony be immediately restored, not a 
trace of it being left to man save the abiding penitential memory 
that he once sinned and was pardoned? Why would not this 
suffice? Whence the demand, since Adam had no sinful past, 
for penalty or atonement, either one or both? We can answer for 
the present only in general terms. It is easier to do wrong than 
it is to undo the wrong done; it is easier to wound than it is to 
heal; it is easier for the harp of a thousand strings to be thrown 
out of tune than to be attuned again. It is easier to’ offend infinite 
holiness and majesty than it is to remove the offense. And as the 
first sin was cosmical in its effects, and cosmical in a yet wider 
sense in its relations, so must God’s dealing with the first sinner 
also be cosmical. Adam was not living for himself alone, and 
hence whatever transpires between him and God cannot be of the 
nature of a mere private affair; and this would still be true even 
if we should suppose that Adam was the only sinner in the universe, 
and that it was not the Divine intention that he should ever have 
any posterity. Wego even further. Jf Adam had been the only 
creature in the universe and the only one that ever would be, and 
yet had sinned against God, he could not have been justly pardoned 
and restored to favor on the basis of mere repentance. There is 
no escape, sin is obliged to be punished either in the person of the 
sinner, or in the person of some one who can and will stand for him. 
Guilt and punishment are correlative ideas; the one implies the 
other. But if it may be punished in the person of a competent 
substitute, and if we may suppose that such a substitute was forth- 
coming in this instance, how shall we account for the sentence 
which is here pronounced upon Adam, and through him upon his 
posterity? The answer is, that although the sentence was, indeed, 
pronounced, the actual infliction of the penalty is held in abeyance 
until it shall be seen whether or not the sinner accepts the sub- 
stitute who may offer himself. If he does accept the offered sub- 
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stitute, the element of penalty is thereby extracted from what we 
may suppose would still have followed as natural consequences. 
This thought, however, will be more fully illustrated as we proceed. 

2. The Nature of Penalty. But what is penalty? Viewed in 
its relation to law, it is the law’s sanction, the privation or suffer- 
ing of whatever kind or degree, which the law inflicts in order to 
vindicate its majesty and holiness. Viewed in its relation to sin, 
it is simply sin’s other side presented to us in the form of some 
sort of misery. But suffering, or misery, or calamity, is not in 
itself penalty, and hence punishment is more than mere natural 
consequence. If there were no sins there might indeed be no 
wounds, but punishment is more than mere wounds. Between the 
sinner and his painful experience, between the sufferer and his 
suffering, there must always he the element of personal desert. 
Punishment is pain inflicted because of guilt, whether the infliction 
spring of itself, as a natural consequence, from the misdeed, or be 
attached to it, independently of any natural causal connection, by 
the will of the Sovereign Judge; but the fact that the element of 
natural consequence is sometimes present in the punishment does 
not imply that the will of the Sovereign Judge is not present. If 
sin produces misery, it is because God wills it; but this does not 
mean that he could will that sin should produce happiness. If 
anything else than sin, in any specific experience, produces misery, 
it is, also, because God wills it, and this implies that he might, 
conceivably, have willed otherwise in the specific or particular in- 
stance; but the product, or misery, in this case, is not punishment, 
but chastisement or discipline. It may be traced ultimately to 
sin, somebody’s sin, and viewed in its relation to this remote source, 
it may be called punishment, but not so in its relation to the in- 
dividual sufferer himself. The physical death of the true believer 
in Christ, for example, viewed in its relation to the great fact of 
human sin, may be regarded as punishment, but viewed in its rela- 
tion to the believer himself it is not punishment, for by reason of 
his personal union with Christ he is become separate and apart 
from the great fact of human sin. That which with him was once 
(before he accepted Christ) both a natural consequence and a pun- 
ishment has ceased to be the latter. The death of Christ himself 
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furnishes another illustration. He was holy; his death considered 
in its relation simply to himself was, therefore, of course, not 
penalty, but considered in its relation to the fact of human sin, 
to which he had attached and submitted himself, it was penalty. 

In our consideration of this important subject we musi never 
remain hung up in the mere outward form of that which we call 
punishment. It is not the thing in itself that constitutes it pen- 
alty; it is, so to speak, the inner spirit of the thing, as distin- 
guished from its mere form. The same event may be viewed as 
punishment in the case of one, as mere chastisement or correction 
in the case of another, or as mere object lessons, or illustrations of 
some great truth, in the case of still another. No one should think 
that he has found in the words “individual punishment” an ex- 
planation of the innumerable instances of individual misery which 
everywhere throng before our vision in this world; neither can it 
be denied, when viewed in its larger relation to sin as a universal 
fact, that all suffering is penalty. 

3. Penalty in Its Relution to Adam Himself. But are the evil 
consequences of the Fall to be regarded as penalty in relation to the 
two themselves who fell? The answer must be an affirmative. 
They were a penalty pronounced, but they were not a penalty 
experienced, that is, on the supposition that by virtue of personal 
faith the saving and exonerating benefits of the promised re- 
demption (Gen. il. 15), immediately accrued to them. If they 
did, the penal feature of the consequences, so far as they were 
individually concerned, disappeared, though the consequences 
themselves, in part at least, remained. They were driven from 
Paradise and their children should henceforth be born outside of 
its gate, both literally and figuratively. This fact was not held in 
abeyance; but whether they should remain outside forever would 
depend upon each one’s individual attitude toward the privilege of 
re-entering by the new and living Way. In considering both the 
fall and the redemption, we should not overlook the distinction 
between man and men, between the race and the individual mem- 
bers of it. What has remained true of the former since the date 
of the “first disobedience,” has ceased to be true in the case of 
myriads of individuals with whom the penal feature of the con. 
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sequences of the Fall ceased to be operative, because of their per- 
sonal relationship to the great fact that Christ became a curse 
for them. The Adam of Gen. ii. was both Adam and adam, both 
the individual and the race, and he is there dealt with in both 
capacities. 

4. The Form of the Penalty, Death. Sentence was pronounced 
first upon the Tempter, and the words in which it is expressed are 
in harmony with the symbolical character of the narrative. It 
was a penalty consisting (1) in Degradation. The Tempter had 
already fallen from the high and holy estate in which he had been 
created; and now it seems that on account of this fresh crime 
against God he was, in a sense and to an extent not known to us, 
still further shorn of his angelic dignity. Henceforth he was 
neither so subtile nor so capable of exercising his subtilty. The 
penalty upon him consisted (2) in the institution of hostility be- 
tween him and the “seed of the woman.” ‘The whole plan and 
work of human redemption, which began its temporal history 
then and there was a penal curse upon.the Tempter. The punish- 
ment which the fallen Angel was already experiencing, because 
of his rebellion against God, was made severer than it would other- 
wise have been, and this fresh outbreak of hostility should culminate 
in the crushing of his head. ‘There could be no justice in imposing 
penalty on the man and the woman, and allowing the Tempter 
to go free, for no matter how often even a fallen angel sins, he 
still sins against God. ‘The original rebellion did not release him 
from his allegiance, and no subsequent crime can ever be sunk in 
the first. Had Gen. 11. 15, been omitted the narrative would have 
been conspicuously, not to say fatally, marred. But both the wis- 
dom and the goodness of the Sovereign Judge appear in the fact 
that he makes the severe penalty of the Tempter to be the very 
thing which shall accomplish the redemption and restitution of 
the tempted and fallen. He might have been simply degraded in 
his diabolical dignity, and this degradation might have entailed 
upon him forever a greatly intensified anguish; but he also would 
have carried with him forever the proud memory of his victory. 
But instead, the penalty upon him was so shaped that he lost even 
the proud memory. It could not be otherwise. And for him 
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there could be no atonement, for the only One who might make 
it was the One whom he relentlessly hated and rejected from the 
day of his own fall. Hence, his sin was in its very nature unpar- 
donable. This seems to be the satisfactory answer to the often 
‘asked question, Why were not the fallen angels, as well as fallen 
man, given an opportunity of redemption? They did not commit. 
the same sin. 

The sentence pronounced, not simply upon Eve, but upon the 
female sex represented in her (Gen. xii. 16), we cannot adequately 
value, except in the hght of what might have been had the first 
human pair and their posterity continued in the unfallen state. 
But the lot of woman, considered as such, and not as a mere human 
being, is no doubt specifically different from what it would have 
been had sin not entered. She would still have borne children, 
but she would not have borne them in sorrow; and her various 
relations to man would not have been marred by faithlessness, 
jealousy, and numberless peculiar ills with which from that day 
to this she has been so sadly familiar. Her lot, in short, would 
have been the blessed one which it is the purpose of the curse 
upon the Tempter more and more to restore. 

As to the sentence upon Adam. It is perhaps needless to say 
that the sentence pronounced, whether upon the man or his wife, 
would have for us no interest whatever, beyond the interest of a 
mere curious and ancient story, if we are to understand that Adam 
and Eve here stand only for themselves. The primal pair could 
not do a purely individualistic, or personal, thing. As Eve, in some 
sense, stood for all women, so Adam, in a yet larger sense, stood 
for man. ‘The sentence that was addressed to him was not pro- 
nounced upon him merely as Adam, but as the husband of Eve 
and the father of a posterity. The original blessing, “Be fruitful 
and multiply,’ was not revoked, but they could multiply only 
themselves, and under the changed conditions, moral and physical, 
which their self-determined apostasy had introduced. 

The word death is the central word in the sentence. What does 
it mean? It means all the spiritual and bodily, and other ills, 
“which flesh is heir to,” culminating, so far as the visible and 
present life is concerned, in that manner of separation of soul and 
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body which we call physical death. “In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,’ + and at the moment he ate death 
did become an assured fact in his personal history, and in the 
history of that multiplication of himself called the race. Only the 
semblance of life remained, and only the semblance of life could he 
transmit. The words of the sentence, “For dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return,” ? interpret the words of the warning 
in Gen. iil. 17, for what significance could these words have as a 
pronunciation of a penal sentence if it were true that man would 
have returned to the dust anyway? Or, upon what principle can 
the verbal form of the sentence be justified if the first clause, 
“dust thou art,” is to be taken literally, while in the second, “unto 
dust shalt thou return,” is to be taken only in a spiritual sense? 
If the first clause refers to Adam’s physical origin, the second 
refers to the physical destination which had this day become a 
determined fact in his history. He had, to-day, however, precisely 
the same body that he had yesterday, and it was as inherently 
mortal then as it is now; it was as capable of dying then (posse 
mort), as the soul was capable of sinning (posse peccare), and as 
the latter had not become confirmed in holiness, so the former had 
not become confirmed in immortality; or, to speak figuratively, man 
had not eaten of the Tree of Life, and hence his body was capable 
of dying literally, and his soul was capable of dying spiritually. 
The two are inseparable companions in life or in death; the same 
sin that is the death of the one is the death of the other, and 
the same redemption that secures the return of life to the one 
secures the resurrection unto life to the other. He who quickens 
the soul quickens, also, our “moral bodies.” * We hold, then, to 
the evangelical teaching that if, prior to the fall, it was possible for 
Adam’s body to die, as indeed it was, so also was it possible for it 
not to die (posse non mori); and we are still in harmony with the 
evangelical teaching, therefore, when we deny that it was not pos- 
sible for it to fail to die (non posse non mori). We might almost 
as well say that it was not possible for his soul to fail to sin (non 
posse non peccare); whereas, we know that it was possible. 

But were not the physical laws operating in man’s body the same 
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before as after the sin? They were, but the man in whom they 
operated was not the same, and hence physical laws whose works 
might have culminated in physical transfiguration, now culminate 
in physical decay and dissolution. Physical science can consider 
man only as an animal, and on the hypothesis that he is an animal 
and nothing more, of course there is but one thing to say: his very 
life was the pledge of his death. We cannot, from the point of 
view of science, say that he would have died, sin or no sin; for 
with science sin is, of course, an impossible predicate. Science 
says, simply, that death to man, considered as a mere animal, was 
an inviolable law of his being. Nobody disputes the essential 
mortality of brutes; there never was to them a possibility of not 
dying. But man is not a brute, for the very reason that he is 
more than an animal. Physical science affirms rightly that “man” 
is essentially mortal; evangelical theology affirms rightly that 
“man” is not essentially mortal, but became so by the accident of 
sin. ‘The two are not speaking of the same being, for in the one 
ease “man” is “animal,” and nothing more, while in the other 
“man” is “animal” plus a spiritual element. Shall he not be 
spoken of in his entirety? ‘There is no fact which may be affirmed 
of him that is predicable of him as a fragment; whatever we can 
say of man we must say of him in the full sense of the term. 
Hunger is never the same thing in men that it is in a brute, 
neither is any appetite, or desire, or affection, or any event which 
may occur to him; for the reason that life means more to him 
than it does to the mere animal. So does death. We speak alike 
of the “death” of a man and the “death” of a brute, but we do 
not regard them as the same “death” even physically; in the one 
case it is the manner in which the union of body and rational 
spirit is dissolved, in the other it is not. Neither Scripture nor 
evangelical theology is “in any way committed to the absurd posi- 
tion that the Fall introduced into the world the principle of decay 
in animal organisms;” but both are committed to the position, 
which is by no means absurd, that by one man sin, and by reason 
of sin, physical death, entered into the human world. We cannot 
read the physical element out of the passages, whether in the 
Old or New Testament, in which this sad fact in human history - 
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is referred to. Man was made mortal in the sense of being capable 
of dying, but he was not made to die, any more than he was made 
to sin, though capable of sinning. Had he persevered in the way of 
life and holiness he would have lost both capabilities. And so we 
conclude that human death, death in the sense in which men 
in every-day speech use the term, that crowning physical evil 
“which carries so many other sorrows in its train,” is the result 
of sin. hae 

But is this question one of any importance? Does it make any 
difference whether physical death in the case of man was, or was 
not, the result of sin? At least one important difference that it 
makes is, we cannot affirm or deny this without being compelled 
on that account to affirm or deny something else. Was not Christ’s 
resurrection, for instance, a physical fact? And is not his resur- 
rection said to be the pledge of the reunion of our spirits and 
bodies? But if our physical death stands in no relation to sin, 
shall we not, therefore, have to say that our resurrection stands 
in no relation to Christ’s resurrection? Or, in other words, if the 
fact of our death lies outside of the range of sin, why does not 
our resurrection lie outside of the range of redemption? On the 
contrary, it is obvious that in the New Testament the two are al- 
ways associated. So with Christ’s death; it too was a physical fact. 
But why should the death of the Man, who was himself sinless, 
be everywhere in Scripture correlated with sin, if the death of him 
for whom the Sinless One died stood in no relation to sin? Of 
course, we could afiirm that Christ’s death was a mere ordinary 
liuman death, which came about simply in the ordinary course of 
events, just as the death of any malefactor or any religious martyr 
might have occurred; but in the face of the facts of the death as 
related in the gospel narratives, and of the numerous allusions to it 
in the Epistles, the affirmation could not be proved. Not in the 
case of brutes, but in the case of both man and Christ, the sting 
of death, that which made it a curse, a thing to be dreaded, was 
sin. Eliminate the moral element from human death, and both 
the fact and its penal element of course disappear. The death of 
the body and sin are always associated in the Scriptures, as its 
restored life is always associated with the redemption. The wages 
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of sin is death.t. The body is dead [is subject to physical death | 
Lecause of sin.? 

But physical death was not the whole of the penal consequence 
of sin, spiritual death also being a part, and, indeed, the most 
awiul part, of it. What does it mean? What idea does the 
Apostle Paul intend to convey when he speaks of the Ephesians as 
having been dead in trespasses and sins?? Those who hold to 
the trichotomistic theory of man’s nature say that this spiritual 
death consists in the injury of the spirit (pnewma), considered as 
a distinct element of man’s original constitution, this injury being 
so serious as to be rightly described as a state of death.* Man is 
thus regarded as being, not only morally, but constitutionally, 
defective as compared with what he was as originally created, the 
pneuma, or “spirit,” as distinguished from the “soul,” being vir- 
tually a lost organ. This view, however, of what constitutes spir- 
itual death, rests on the assumption, which we have shown to be 
incorrect, that the Bible warrants the tripartite theory as to the 
original elements in man’s constitution. 

What shall we say, then, that spiritual death means? It means 
loss of communion with God, the withdrawal of the Divine Spirit, 
the supremacy of the worldly and selfish affections. Man, after 
the fall, had all his natural faculties, whether the specially re- 
ligious and spiritual or other kind, and hence his natural ability 
remained intact; he was as complete a man after as before the fall; 
but his entire moral position was changed, and he was morally 
unable to restore himself to his former state. The man which he 
was before became naturalized, and this natural man could no 
more receive the things of the Spirit of God.’ And this also was 

* Rom. vi. 23. 

Rom. viii. 10. Augustine, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Tholuck, Myer, Godet, 
and most commentators, rightly refer the word ‘‘dead”’ in this verse to 
physical death. On any other interpretation what could be the perti- 
nency of the words immediately following, in verse 11? 

3Eph. ii. 1. | 

4This view is represented in conflicting terms by Mr. J. B. Heard in his 
well known The Tripartite Nature of Man, pp. 175-197; and by Edward 
White in his Life in Christ, p. 180. See also Delitzsch, Biblical Psychol- 


ogy (Clark’s), pp. 397, 398. 
51 Cor. ii. 14. 
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the just and judicial consequence of man’s “first disobedience.” 
It was judicial, because the God who was disobeyed was not an 
impersonal Nemesis or Fate, but a personal Sovereign. Hence, 
while this spiritual death may be regarded as an inevitable natural 
consequence of the disobedience, it was also its penalty. 

The Eternal or second death is the intense and final form of 
the penalty. It is the continuation through eternity of the evils, 
sufferings, and pains, which are the just consequence of sin, 
heightened by the fact that mercy and hope are forever lost, and 
by all the circumstances which constitute the future state of the 
finally impenitent. Adam’s sin entailed upon every member of his 
race the lability to experience this penalty, but only those actually 
experience it who in this life finally reject Christ. Infants, and 
born idiots, and, perhaps, some rational adults who have never 
had any knowledge of Christ, and who could not, therefore, in- 
telligently accept or reject him, do not come within the scope of 
this penalty. On the basis of Christ’s atonement, made alike for 
all, they are saved on purely sovereign principles. 
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SIN: ITS NATURE AND EXTENT. 


From the consideration of Adam’s specific sin, its origin and its 
consequences, we pass now to the sin of the world, or sin in its 
general relations to Adam’s posterity, whether viewed as a race 
or as so many distinct individuals. But before entering upon our 
subject it is necessary that we should treat, at least briefly, that to 
which ali sin is referable, and without which there could be no 
such thing as sin, however much of evil there might be. All sin 
has in it a personal and moral quality; whereas, all evil has not. 
Sin is essentially evil, indeed, but evil is not essentially sin, for 
there are some evils which are only real or apparent inconveniences, 
because of the greater or less amount of privation and suffering 
which they imply. The personal moral element which sin must 
have in it in order to be sin, comes of the fact that the two parties 
to it—the one sinning and the other sinned against—are personal 
moral beings, namely, man and God, the one the image of the 
other. It is not possible, in the nature of the case, for any other 
two parties, though one of them be God, to stand in the same rela- 
tion to one another as do God and that image of himself which 
owes its existence to him. Hence, no brute can sin. We pass, 
therefore, to the brief consideration of that in which this relation 
between God and man is revealed to us, to wit: 


\ 


Er 


THE LAW OF GOD. 


All law, including even all physical law, however variously it 
may be defined, is the expression of somebody’s will. In the realm 
of nature no will intervenes between law and the will of God; 
in the domain of morals, or of right and wrong, no will intervenes 
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between law and the will of God; and, strictly speaking, the same 
is true, also, in the sphere of human jurisprudence. ‘“AI] human 
laws,’ says Burke, “are, properly speaking, only declaratory. 
They may alter the mode and application, but have no power over 
the substance of original justice.” Statutory regulations indicate 
to us what the law is, but they do not create it. The only source 
of any law is the will of God, and the will of God is simply God 
willing, or God capable of willing, and he cannot will otherwise 
than in accordance with his nature. His revealed will is his nature 
revealed. In him, and in him alone, is the ultimate reason for 
every fact, the ultimate solution of every mystery, the ultimate 
ground and standard of all right. Not law simply, but the law of 
God, is all this. There is nothing beyond him; no eternal prin- 
ciples, no nature of things, no anything, outside of and apart from 
him. How could there be? It is no more abnormal an event in 
the realm of nature that a stone should fall upward, rather than 
downward, than it is for a created will to vary from its divinely 
prescribed direction of movement. What we call a sin in the 
latter case we do not in the former, for the reason that the stone 
is not a moral personality. The nature or will of God, as ex- 
pressed to us in his works, is expressed in accordance with those 
works. Gravitation is not an element of created will and morality 
is not an element of the stone. The essential difference between 
a natural law and moral lies, not in the source whence they pro- 
ceed, for they are both laws of God, but in the sphere in which. 
they operate, the one being a moral, and the other a non-moral 
sphere. Dr. McLeod Campbell, in his work on the Atonement, 
says that the difference between the laws of the moral universe 
and those of the physical lies in the fact that the former are not 
traceable to an act of God’s will as are the latter. “To say that 
tod has given existence to goodness, as he has to the laws of 
nature, would be equivalent. to saying that he has given existence 
to himself.1_ True, but it may be further replied that goodness is 
not a law; the requirement of goodness in the personal beings 
whom he has created is a law, and that requirement proceeded 
from him to them, just as did the law of gravitation to the stone. 


*The Nature of the Atonement, p. 24. 
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Augustine says that the will of God is the nature of things (Dei 
voluntas rerum natura est), and this is true, but only in the sense 
that all things owe their natures and laws to the creative will of 
God. 

In the. case of persons, or free moral agents, law implies (1) 
obligation to obey, and (2) sanctions, or penalties for disobedience. 
These are both ultimate facts, and there is no more reason, or 
explanation, to be sought for them outside of the nature of God, 
and the nature of his creature man, than there is for the fact that 
a stone falls downward. Sin, therefore, is not sin (1) because it 
is contrary to our own reason, though it is, indeed, the most absurd 
or irrational of things; nor is it sin (2) because it is contrary to the 
eternal fitness of things or the moral order of the universe; nor is 
it sin (3) because it is destructive of the happiness either of the 
individual or of the universe, though this, also, is true of it; but 
it is sin because (4) it is contrary to the nature or will of God as 
expressed in his law, and destructive of the relationship which he 
himself instituted between himself and his image. And this law 
is revealed in the conscience, is addressed to the conscience, and 
binds the conscience, just as we may say that the law of gravitation 
is revealed in the stone, is applicable to the stone, and binds the 
stone; and the one law is just as inexorable as the other. Nor was 
this law that was addressed to man an afterthought on the part of 
God, enacted subsequently to man’s creation for the purpose of 
developing his free agency, or of imposing upon him a probation. 
A “thou shalt” and a “thou shalt not,” were inwrought, at the 
very outset, in the very constitution of his soul, and he recognized 
it as God’s law, and translated it into an “I ought” and “I ought 
not.” The fact that he was not indefectible, or that he was en- 
dowed with the power of choice to the contrary, the power of free 
self-determination, of itself implies that his state was one of proba- 
tion. After his fall, and the light within had become, not wholly 
extinguished, but darkened, the law was more fully revealed to him 
from time to time in a special manner in the Decalogue, and in 
various precepts of Holy Scripture. This is the positive law of 
God as distinguished from the law which was at first unwritten. 
‘They are essentially the same. 
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The original source of the moral law as thus traced to God him- 
self, “furnishes,” says Muller, “the only adequate explanation of 
that unconditional authority wherewith its claims make itself felt 
in consciousness, notwithstanding the caprice and opposition of 
human desires and passions. The unconditional Thou shalt! 
abides firm even before the will that will not will; its imperative 
form implies the actual existence of a higher Will appointing the 
law, and the unconditional authority of its demand witnesses that 
this will confronting man’s will is the will of God. Ete éote 
ovouofetng [there is one lawgiver] (James iv. 12). Man, in- 
deed, may make any rules and maxims he likes for his own guid- 
ance, and keep them unvaryingly so long as the force of passion. 
does not become too strong for them, but he cannot originate Law 
in the true sense of the word, which abides unchangeable and. 
unflinching amid the inconstant caprice of opinion and choice, 
and which claims his reverence even in his violation of it. So 
strictly and universally is this true, that even in the ordainments 
of social and national life, all true law has its source in God; it is 
reverenced, not as devised by man, but as ordained of God, and 
in obeying it, the individual submits not merely to himself or to his, 
fellow men, but to God.” ? 


*Rom. xiii. 2. Christian Doctrine of Sin (Clark), i., pp. 87, 88. Muller’s: 
further words are worth repeating here. He adds: Any so-called law- 
giver, or more properly law-proclaimer among men, fulfills his calling 
more perfectiy, the less he presumes to devise or enact anything by his 
own caprice, the more he feels bound by a higher necessity, endeavoring 
to be only the simple instrument whereby the Divine world-ordainments: 
are proclaimed, and the more carefully he regards and is guided by the 
real revelations of God’s mind in the eternal laws of morality, in the dis-. 
tinctive spirit of the people, and in the course of history. Human legisla- 
tion, if we trace back its enactments to their beginnings, which were coin-. 
cident with the formation of society and of a body politic, never can have: 
had the task of deciding what was to be right, but must itself have been 
subject to higher rules of rectitude, either eternal and unchangeable, or 
historically evolved. It is a dreadful error when the will of a people, em- 
bodied, for instance, in a representative assembly, regards itself as the 
last and independent source of what is to pass for right and law among 
them; as if forsooth the vulgar power of establishing what it liked, per- 
haps at the risk of making itself the offscouring of history, could also con- 
fer the right! 
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The moral law, as the norm, or rule, of human character and con- 
duct, derives its sanctions first of all, from the infinite majesty and 
rectitude of the God from whom it proceeds; and, secondly, from 
the reward or punishment which follow upon obedience and diso- 
bedience respectively. Both reward and punishment are motives, 
and motives in the same sense, to obedience; and both are in the 
‘same sense sanctions. ‘This has been denied, but incorrectly. Re- 
ward and punishment are simply the other side of each other. If 
disobedience brings penalty, obedience brings reward; the one is 
as inevitable as the other, and both facts are alike grounded in the 
nature of God. He would not be God if he were not complacent 
toward the holy, as he would not be God if he were not displacent 
toward the unholy. But the obedient are the holy and the dis- 
obedient are the unholy. The only reward which is not a sanction 
of the law is the reward of grace, as distinguished from the reward 
of merit. But even the reward of grace, which may be bestowed 
upon the sinner, is bestowed as the reward of some one’s merit, 
and that some one is the Atoner whom the sinner may penitently 
accept as his meritorious substitute. 

rom the fact that the moral iaw is simply the moral nature of 
God viewed as existing in relation to moral creatures, we may 
briefly summarize its characteristics, as follows: 

1. It is all comprehensive; no commission or omission of duty 
escapes its judgment; it stretches back to our farthest past, and 
forward to our farthest future. The sins of our youth are sins 
forever, and as God’s nature is unchangeable, so what it now re- 
quires of us it will always require. 

2. It is spiritual, demanding not only right acts and words, but 
a right nature on our part, right dispositions and states. “Be ye 
holy, for I am holy.” God could not do otherwise than demand 
Godhkeness on the part of his image. 

3. It is, therefore, not arbitrary; there is nothing in it of what, 
in the case of a human being, we would call rashness or unwisdom; 
it is not the expression of mere words or temporary desires. 

4, It is not partial, either in the sense of being obligatory on 
some men and not on others, or in the sense of requiring con- 
formity to God in one part of man’s nature and not in another. 
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Body, soul, thoughts, feelings, dispositions, volitions, all come 
within its scope. 

5. It is inexorable. Like physical law, it must be obeyed; even 
in cases of disobedience the law does not cease to operate; it is 
intact, manifesting itself in punishment. Nor does ignorance of it 
on the part of any moral creature render it inoperative in its relation 
to him. No moral creature under any circumstance of time, or 
place, or personal condition, can escape it. God is holy, and it 
is never right for, man to be otherwise than holy. 

6. It is eternal and unchangeable, as well as inviolable. It was, 
before it was spoken or written, and it will be forever. All of this 
may perhaps be summed up in the words of the Apostle, “The 
commandment is holy, just, and good” (Rom. vii. 12), whether 
the word commandment (evtod7) here refers to the Mosaic sys- 
tem in its entirety, or to the eternal moral law, which is both the 
background and the basis of the Mosaic system. In saving man 
by grace God does no violence to law, nor is redemption a scheme 
lying outside of the law, but, on the contrary, it is the highest 
conceivable tribute to law. 

It is, perhaps, needless, now, that we should inquire, What is 
the limit of the law’s demand upon us? It is perfection, both in 
our relation to God and in our relation to our fellow men who, with 
us, are the image of God. ‘This is implied in the first and second 
“ereat commandments,” “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart,” ete., “and thy neighbor as thyself;’ and in the 
words of our Savior, “Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. v. 48); absence of all sin from 
our nature and its perfect conformity to God. But it is not re- 
quired that this perfection be out of proportion to the capacity of 
the being of whom it is required; child, adult, angel, is each to 
be perfect as such. It is capacity, and not ability, that fixes the 
limit. But can any man, regenerate or unregenerate, fully meet 
this requirement of the law? No, not at least in this life; if he 
could he would need no Savior. Hence, it follows, of course, that 
there can be no such thing as a supererogatory obedience, and: 
that the Roman Catholic teaching concerning works of super- 
erogation is subversive of the plan of redemption through Christ. 
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If perfection be required of every man, and it is, no man surely 
can ever have any to spare, that it may pass to the credit of one 
who is deficient. Christ, the God-man, is the only one who has 
an excess, even an infinite excess, and the reason why he has is 
because he was not obliged to become a man. The merit which 
he acquired as our Savior was not the merit which belonged to 
him as God; it was the merit of God-incarnate, or of God become 
flesh, something which he had not been before, and hence he stands 
in a double relation to the law, viz., (1) the relation in which God 
himself stands, that is, the relation of a stream to the fountain; 
the law is an expression of his, or rather 7s, his nature; and in the 
case of whom obedience becomes mere self-consistency, a state of 
perpetual harmony with himself. (2) The other relation in which 
Christ stood to law was that of God-incarnate, or of the Logos be- 
come flesh; or, in other words, it was the same relation as that in 
which man himself stood to it. The law became something objec- 
tive to him in this capacity, and was not his nature, or an expres- 
sion of his nature, any more than it was of Adam’s or ours; he 
was amenable to it, and obedience to it was not, as in the former 
case, mere self-consistency. Inasmuch as this subjection of him- 
self to this second relation to the law was a purely voluntary 
matter on his part, the perfect obedience which he rendered was 
wholly supererogatory, and it is the only instance of a work of 
supererogation in the history of the universe, in so far as that his- 
tory has been revealed to us. This is what is meant by God’s 
revelation of himself in Christ being a revelation of grace, as dis- 
tinguished from his revelation of himself in law.. It presents God 
to us in an aspect of his nature in which law did not present him. 
But grace is never lawless, for both grace and law are elements of 
the one nature of the same God, and that nature never antagonizes 
itself. The plan of redemption was constructed, if we may with 
reverence so speak, along the lines of law, and exactly fits in with 
it in every part. God, though dealing with so awful and enormous 
a thing as sin, must work harmoniously with himself. There is a 
sense in which he is the only being who cannot forgive sin, with- 
out first doing something else. That something else being 
graciously done, he can graciously forgive if the sinner is willing 
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to penitently accept forgiveness on that condition. Low ideas of 
God engender low ideas of sin, and low ideas of both engender 
low ideas of redemption and forgiveness. 


i 


ACTUAL SINS. 


Whether considered as a disease, as a corruption, an error, a 
‘state of darkness, an act or state of rebellion, or whatever else, 
sin, then, always and everywhere, is the very antithesis of God. 
It is not simply sinning. It is, as described in the Scripture, and 
defined in the evangelical creeds and catechisms, any transgression 
of, or want of conformity to, the law of God. It is both an act 
and a state or condition. ‘This state of moral corruption may be 
viewed as the product of the sinner’s own sinful acts, and also as 
the hereditary source whence sinful acts proceed. In both cases it 
is sin. We proceed to consider, first, actual sins, and then the 
hereditary or original fountain of sin. 

Actual sin, or transgression, is every act, whether external or 
internal, which is not in conformity with the law of God. In 
this definition the word act includes both acts of omission and 
commission. The following classification and definitions of actual 
sins, condensed chiefly from the Lutheran theologians Quenstedt 
and Hollaz, present us an outline view of the dark map of human 
conduct." 

I. Classified on the basis of their origin in an “internal defective 
cause” in the agent, we have: 1. Voluntary sins, in which man 
transgresses the divine law, by a deliberate volition, contrary to 
the dictates of conscience. As viewed in their relation (1) to con- 
science, voluntary sins are against (a) a correct conscience, as when 
a man refuses to obey the dictate of conscience when it agrees with 
the divine law; (b) an erroneous conscience, as when a man refuses 
to do what his conscience, though erroneous, bids him do; (c) a 
probable conscience, as when one refuses to do or not do that 
which, for probable reasons, he thinks he ought to do or not do; 
(d) a doubtful conscience, as when one does or omits that con- 


*See Heinrich Schmid, Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 
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cerning which he is in doubt whether it should be done or omitted. 
(2) As viewed in their relation to the purpose of the will, voluntary 
sins are (a) either those which are committed by malice and a 
will altogether free, or (b) those which are committed under the 
power of a will influenced by force, or fear, and by surrounding 
dangers. 38. Involuntary sins are, (1) sins of ignorance, and, (2) 
sins of infirmity. 

II. Classified on the basis of the person sinning, actual sins are 
either: 1. Our own sins and the sins of others, or, 2. venial and 
mortal sins. Our own sins are those which we ourselves commit, 
whether by omission or commission; the sins of others are those 
which, though committed by others, we make our own by approy- 
ing them, or in some other way participating in them. Venial 
gin exists only in the regenerate, and are those involuntary sins 
which neither remove the indwelling grace of the Holy Spirit, nor 
extinguish faith, but in the moment in which it is committed, 
has pardon connected with it by an indissoluble bond. “A mortal 
sin precipitates the-sinner into a state of wrath, death, and con- 
demnation, so that, if he should die in this state, and without 
repentance, he would certainly be condemned.” As defined and 
applied by the Lutheran theologians, the distinction between venial 
and mortal sins is neither valuable nor valid. We hold that the 
regenerate commit no other than venial sins, and the unregenerate 
none but mortal. 

The seven deadly sins, as enumerated by the Romish Church, 
to wit, pride, covetousness, sensuality, envy, gluttony, revenge, and 
negligence, are no more damnable, or mortal, than other sins. But 
the classification is arbitrary. The only unpardonable sin in this 
world is the sin against the Holy Ghost, the persistent rejection of 
Christ. 

III. Classified on the basis of “the material in which they are 
committed,” actual sins are eliher internal or external. The 
former are the sins of the heart, the depraved thoughts and desires 
which are cherished in the human breast; the latter are the sins 
of word and deed, wicked words, gestures, and other actions, which 
are performed contrary to the divine law, by an external effort of 
the members. 

26 
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IV. Classified on the basis of the persons against whom they 
are committed, actual sins are, (1) sins against God, or violations 
of the First Table, and (2) sins against man, including one’s self, 
or violations of the Second Table. Violations of the Second Table 
are also sins against God. 

V. Classified on the basis of the sinful act itself, we have, (1) 
sins of commission, or those which consist in positive acts which 
come into conflict with a negative precept; (2) sins of omission, 
which consist in the refusal or omission of acts which are pre- 
scribed by a positive precept. 

VI. Classified on the basis of their effect, actual sins are also, 
says Quenstedt, (1) outcrying sins, or those vicious acts which at 
once provoke God to vengeance, although men are silent, or only 
connive at them; as, Gen. iv. 10; xvii. 20; Ex. in. 9; xxii. 22; 
James v. 4. But this distinction is to be regarded as fanciful, and 
the sins mentioned in these passages are probably in themselves 
not to be regarded as exceptionally culpable. (2) Those sins the 
punishment of which is either postponed or forgiven. 

VII. Classified on the basis of certain adjuncts, actual sins are 
(1) the more grievous and the less grievous. “A Christian,” says 
Hollaz, “sins more grievously than a heathen, though he commit 
_the same crime. He who commits adultery with his neighbor’s 
wife, for the sake of gratifying his lust, sins more grievously than 
he who steals when impelled by hunger.” But ell sin is in its 
nature damnable. That sin is regarded as the more grievous 
which is attended with the greater injury. (2) Secret and manifest 
or open sins. ‘The former are those which are either unknown to 
the person himself who sins, or known to him and a few others who 
wish them suppressed. Open sins are those which have become 
known to many and are often occasions of scandal. (3) Dead sins, 
or those which remain in us, but are not known as sins, or are not 
considered as great as they really are; and living sins, or those which 
are known to be such, and which rage in us in spite of that knowl- 
edge. (4) Remaining sins, or those which still oppress the sinner 
by their guilt and burden; and remitted sins, or those whose guilt 
has been removed from the sinner, by the grace of God, for the 
sake of the merits of Christ. 
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The matter, however, of determining whether any given act of 
body or mind is a sin is not a question of fact, nor of the right 
classification of actual sins abstractly considered. The Bible 
states principles, and the matter of determining whether this or 
that act is a sin is a question of the right application of these prin- 
ciples to the given act, as interpreted in the conscience. It is 
the province neither of Christian theology, nor of Christian ethics, 
nor of church, nor of state, to trespass upon the functions of the 
individual conscience; these may agree, but conscience is the court, 
anid from its decision there is no appeal, save by the process of a 
better enlightenment on its own part. The principles laid down 
for its guidance are broadly stated in the first and second great 
rommandments, and more in detail in the Decalogue. Every one 
knows, for instance, that it is an actual sin to le; but there has 
been a vast amount of discussion as to what really constitutes a lie, 
and as to whether this or that given statement conforms to the 
requirements of the accepted definition. It has been said that 
definitions are dangerous, whether in the domain of doctrines or 
duties, faith or morals. However this may be, they are as in- 
evitable and as important in both these domains as they are in 
geometry, and their importance is as practical as it is scientific. 
Whatever may be said of lying may be said of any of the other 
innumerable actual sins; for whenever a man pleads guilty or not 
guilty, he does it on the basis of a definition which is presumably 
acceptable, at least to his own conscience, whether that conscience 
be correct or erroneous, or probable or doubtful. Actual sins are 
specific sins; they do not exist merely as generalities, and as such 
they are only too apt to elude the conscience, that court whose 
criminals must have preferred against them, not merely general 
charges, but specifications. No man can ever ascend to the saving 
recognition of God who does not first descend to the condemning 
recognition of himself as an actual sinner. 

The only requisite on man’s part in order to the possible com- 
mission of actual sins, is the possession of personality, a moral 
nature being implied in this. Personality also implies conscious- 
ness of one’s self as a moral agent. In the accepted sense of the 
word personality, infants and those who are from birth in a state 
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of total idiocy, are not persons. This does not imply, as we shall 
see, that they stand in no relation to the two stupendous facts in 
God’s moral universe, to wit, sin and redemption; but it implies 
that they cannot commit actual sins. The one who speaks that 
which is false, or takes that which belongs to another, must put 
himself into personal relation with the act before he can be charged 
with lying or theft. But it does not follow from this that there 
can be no sub-conscious actual sins. A somnambulist may steal 
while he is asleep; a man may be justly chargeable with profaning 
the name of God though he did it unconsciously; and on the same 
principle, one is held responsible for his dreams and for what he 
does while in a state of intoxication. “Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults,” was the prayer of the psalmist.1_ So many, indeed, 
are the insidious forms of secret actual sins, that we may well ask, 
“Who can understand his errors?” 

Sins of ignorance and infirmity are predicable both of the re- 
generate and unregenerate. The pleas, “I did not know,” “I for- 
got,” “I could not help it,’ however extenuating they may be 
under given circumstances, cannot take the thing done or omitted 
out of the category of actual sins. A man may commit an actual 
sin and at the same time not know that he is doing wrong; he 
may commit an actual sin and at the same time think that he is 
doing right; and he may commit an actual sin and at the same 
time be utterly unable to do otherwise. It is not the ability to 
do or not to do that constitutes an act of omission or of com- 
mission an actual sin. An actual sin is an actual transgression of 
tod’s law. His law has been abundantly published, whether in 
the individual conscience or in the Book, and his command is, 
“Know,” “Forget not my precepts.” And if any man, or all 
men, be so infirm of nature as to be unable to obey the law per- 
fectly, the infirmity and hence the inability are not chargeable to 
God as their cause. Man may change, but the law does not, be- 
cause God does not. The Apostle Paul tells us that it is an actual 
fact that men sin where there is at the same time ignorance of the 
law.2, And it is the testimony of the sad experience of an in- 
numerable multitude, and of the observation of all men, that the 
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sinner may sin with such obdurate perseverance as to utterly lose 
at last even the natural power of willing not to sin. But he is 
still responsible for the sins which he commits in this state of help- 
lesseness. The one thing of which no man can ever deprive himself 
is his personal accountability to God; and the only way in which He 
who gave him this endowment can deprive him of it, is to an- 
nihilate him. 


ks 
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1. The Statement of the Doctrine. In the preceding discussion, 
as was apparent, the word “actual” was used, not in the sense of 
real, but in its etymological sense as denoting distinct acts of body 
or mind, as distinguished from the sinful disposition or state of 
the will which we have by birth. All sin is real. Original sin 
is called “original” for the reason that it is not preceded by any 
other sin as its cause; when we reach it we are as far back in the 
history of any sin as we can go. The original human sin, in the 
strict sense, the one alone which had no antecedent human sin, by 
which it can be explained, was Adam’s; and his consisted, not 
simply in the stretching forth of his hand and taking the fruit 
which God had forbidden, but, as we have seen, in the self- 
determined inclination or movement of his will away from God, 
so that the first sin, the prolific source of so many others, was al- 
ready committed before the command was outwardly violated. 
This was the original sin. The question is, Is this sin predicable, 
in any sense, of Adam’s posterity? Is it their sin as well as his? 
If we answer this question affirmatively, we therein affirm a doc- 
trine of original sin in relation to Adam’s posterity. If we deny, 
that ends the matter; for the original sin, according to this, the 
original sin of Adam, is no more ours than is the first sin of the 
first angel who fell. Every man’s “original sin” is simply his first 
mental act of sinfulness. This is the Pelagian and Rationalistic 
view of the matter. But if the question be affirmed, instead of 
denied, the answer may still assume any one of several forms. 
(1) We may affirm, without any attempt at explanation, simply on 
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the ground of such Scriptures, as Rom. v. 12-19; 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
Through the sin of one man, to wit, Adam, the condemning judg- 
ment of God came upon all men. Or, (2) we may say that. this 
original sin of Adam, and hence the condemnation, became our 
original sin and condemnation, in virtue of our natural (or seminal) 
oneness with Adam. Our nature, including our will, was ge- 
nerically in his and the same as his; he was the race. Or, (8) we 
may deny that we were in any sense in him, and explain the fact 
that his original sin is our original sin by affirming that, whereas, 
it is not ours in reality, it is attributed to us in virtue of the fact 
that Adam had been divinely constituted our legal representative; 
he was our forensic, or federal, head, and hence what he did we 
must be held as having done; for no one can be punished, or can 
be regarded as punishable, who is not in some sort of real sense 
guilty. While all evangelical Christians, then, accept the fact 
that Adam’s posterity are in some way penally implicated in Adam’s 
sin, they do not all account for the fact in the same way. All 
regard even httle children as being saved, not primarily in virtue 
of their relative innocence, but in virtue of the atonement which 
Christ made for them, no less really than for adults. 

As commonly understood, the expression, “original sin,” denotes 
“the inherent corruption in which all men since the fail are born.” 
The corresponding term in science, as distinguished from theology, 
is “heredity;” as such only, can science know it, and so far as this 
knowledge goes it is correct. We must go beyond science, into 
Scripture, and affirm that this hereditary corruption is not a 
mere “uncondemnable vitiosity.” Indeed, there can be no such 
thing, in reality, as this species of vitiosity. Jf this hereditary 
corruption comes at all under the view of God, considered as a 
moral Being, it must be regarded by him as something either 
agreeable or obnoxious. If it be regarded as the former, then it is 
not moral corruption, which is contrary to our hypothesis; but if 
it be regarded as the latter, then it is condemnable. With a mere 
physical vitiosity, or corruption, the moral government of God, 
and hence the plan of redemption, has nothing directly to do. 
Hence, we conclude that original sin is not merely hereditary ¢or- 
ruption, but that it is this with the quality of condemnableness 
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attached thereto. ‘The seed of a thistle may never as yet have 
brought forth a thistle, but it is not on this account to be any the 
less severely condemned by us. So is the human heart under the 
condemnation of God from the very moment when it becomes a 
human heart. It is Christ who covers it with his atonement from 
the very beginning of its personal existence. Of course no human 
being at his birth is responsible, in the sense of having personally 
and consciously committed Adam’s sinful act, and thus incurred 
his guilt. But responsibility, in this sense, is not essential to guilt, 
either in. the sense of moral corruption (reatus culpe), or of liability 
to punishment (reatus penae). 

Adam’s sin, and the Adamic sin, mean, then, practically the 
same thing, and it is no less truly every man’s than it was his. 
Both it and we bear Adam’s name, for both it and we are Adamic, 
or human. Adam’s will was not only the first human will, but it 
is the primal source from which all other human wills have pro- 
ceeded. This is true, whatever may be our theory in regard to 
the soul’s origin, for only on this hypothesis can man in any proper 
sense be called a race. If creationism asserts that every individual 
human soul is a creation of God de novo, and that only the body 
originates in procreation, it must at the same time admit that no 
human souls have ever been known, by revelation or otherwise, to 
begin their existence otherwise than with the human body. The 
hypothesis of pre-existence explains nothing. However the soul, 
then, may have originated in the first instant of its being, it must 
have shared in the process of traduction, for otherwise the body 
only, and not the soul, would be human. The theory of creationism 
renders it inevitably necessary that we should accept one or the 
other of two positions. (1) We must either throw the respon- 
sibility of our original sin directly and solely upon God, or (2) we 
must hold that soulless matter is the primal seat of sin. We prefer 
traducianism, which enables us to account for the natural trans- 
mission of sin, while at the same time it does nof require us to 
attribute a material origin to an immaterial soul, or else deny that 
the soul is immaterial. In the sphere of plant life a material grain 
of corn begets a material grain of corn; in the sphere of brute life 
the brute begets a brute of its own kind; in the sphere of human 
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life the act of traduction is of an order still higher. It is not 
merely physical begetting the physical; it is also the psychical be- 
getting the psychical. The parties procreating, whether plants, 
or brutes, or human beings, beget their own image. In the case 
of mankind it is a compound act, partly physical and partly of the 
soul or spirit. “Adam knew his wife,” and she brought forth a 
child, including both bedy and soul. The word “knew” points 
here to an element of rationality, and hence it is never used of 
the propagation of plants or brutes. Adam transmitted to his 
posterity both a human body and a human soul; and the soul 
which he transmitted was such a reconstituted soul as he had caused 
his own to become when he caused it to become sinful. 

The test question which God placed before Adam, in the very act 
of creating his nature, was not the question whether he would 
choose holiness or sin. The choice of holiness was a part of his 
original created endowment; the test question was whether he would 
reverse the inclination toward God which he already had, and begin 
a new inclination toward evil, or remain as he was. He did the 
former, and in so doing he did not change the essence, but he did 
change the constitution, of his soul; and in doing so, he affected 
not only his own soul, but also the souls of his posterity; for a will 
inclined to evil can appear in those to whom it is transmitted only 
as it is, a will inclined to evil. This inclination is in the very 
nature of the will, and is not a transient condition. This Adamic 
will thus inclined is the Adamic sin which must, indeed, be pred- 
icated of every one who has descended from Adam. If we derive 
our human nature from Adam, we derive our inclined wills from 
him as an element of that nature. Hence, there is not only an 
inherited loss of righteousness, but also an element of voluntariness 
in our moral state by birth. 

2. Theorres of Imputation. No man is punishable for any sin 
of which he is not guilty. On the hypothesis, then, that man, as 
viewed apart from Christ, is punishable for the Adamic sin, the 
sin which, in any ordinary sense, is not his personal act, the ques- 
tion arises, How did he become thus guilty and punishable? We 
must present briefly the historic answers to this question. 

(1) The Federal Theory of Immediate Imputation. The word 
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“to impute” means to attribute something in thought to any one; 
to regard him as possessing it whether he really does so, or not. 
This federal theory holds that Adam was not only the natural head 
of the race, but that in virtue of the covenant (federa) of works into 
which God entered with him, Adam was also the federal, or repre- 
sentative head; so that the depravity which might otherwise have 
descended to us, as a mere natural consequence, carrying with it 
no guilt, now descends to us as a judicial and penal consequence. 
Thus it was, according to this view, that in Adam all sinned, and 
incurred the same penalty with him, as stated in Rom. v. 12, seq. 
According to this theory the Adamic sin means Adam’s sin in the 
sense, not simply of the evil inclination and diseased moral nature 
which became Adam’s as the result of his act of self-determination, 
but his very act itself is ours, and our moral depravity and con- 
demnation are its penal consequence. We are not guilty of any 
sin which Adam committed in his individual capacity, nor are we 
punished for his individual sins. We are punished for our own 
sins which we committed, not in our own person, but through him 
as our representative. He became our representative, not by our 
appointment or consent, but solely because God chose so to regard 
him. This view of the matter explains nothing; for it is obvious 
that if God could righteously thus arbitrarily appoint Adam as our 
representative, and doom us to a punishable depravity because of 
his federal act, he could have righteously doomed us to the same 
without the intervention of any such legal fiction. Dr. Charles 
Hodge is the most notable advocate of this theory of imputation.* 
On the contrary, Dr. Shedd thinks that to impute Adams first sin 
to his posterity merely, and only, because Adam sinned as a rep- 
resentative in their room and place, makes the imputation an 
arbitrary act of sovereignty, not a righteous judicial act which 
carries in it an intrinsic morality and justice. This theory is far 
from being held by all Calvinists. In Calvin’s day the distinction 
between mediate and immediate “imputation” had not come into 
use in theological literature, nor had the “federal” type of theology 
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as yet made its appearance; but Calvin’s view on this subject, as 
expressed in his Institutes, Book i1., ch. 1., cannot be adjusted to 
this theory. 

(2) The Theory of Mediate Imputation. As the former theory 
holds that the judicial imputation of Adam’s sin is the cause of 
the depravity and condemnation of his posterity, this theory holds 
that the depravity, which comes by natural inheritance, is the cause 
of the imputation. God thinks of Adam’s sin (or the Adamie sin) 
as being ours, because it is ours by propagation. As a distinct 
theory, this view originated with the French Calvinistie school of 
Saumur (1596-1655). It is called “mediate” imputation because 
our inherited depravity is said to mediate, or to come in between 
Adam’s sin and our condemnation; we are directly condemned for 
the former, and only indirectly for the latter. Placeus, the author 
of this theory, was a creationist, and held that the rational soul, 
being directly created by God, is at first holy, but being united with 
a physical nature vicious by inheritance, becomes depraved by reason 
of its effort to accommodate itself to the vicious physical nature. 
Natural depravity is thus in part the natural consequence, but not 
the penalty, of Adam’s sin; the soul suffers the penalty only of its 
own sins. Creationism, however, is not an essential element of 
this theory, as any one who holds that Adam’s posterity are guilty 
of Adam’s sin, not because he is their legal representative, but be- 
cause they really share his character, whether by traduction or 
otherwise, may be said to be a mediate imputationists. 

(3) The Augustinian Theory of Immediate Imputation. This 
also affirms, as do the federal and mediate theories, that our Adamic 
sinfulness, or depravity, is not simply our disease or misfortune, but 
that it is justly punishable. How can this be so, inasmuch as 
Adam’s posterity could not help being born as they are? This 
theory does not, like the federal, answer by saying that God judi- 
cially and sovereignly imputes punishableness, or guilt, to this 
depravity, without which judicial imputation it would not be pun- 
ishable. This Augustinian theory answers by saying that God im- 
putes punishableness to this inherited depravity because it 1s pun- 
ishable. But how can A’s or B’s birth-sin or original depravity be 
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punishable in him since it was not his act that made him so? The 
theory answers this question by saying that it was his act that 
made him so. Julius Miiller says that the act of the individual soul 
which rendered it depraved was performed by the soul in a pre- 
existent, or pre-mundane state.t| The Augustinians say that the 
soul of every individual man sinned in Adam, and hence in him 
became guilty or justly punishable. But in what sense were A 
and B and every human individual in Adam? The answer is, 
seminally. This is what is meant by Augustinian realism, not the 
Platonic universalia ante rem, but the Aristotelic wniversalia in re. 
The race was in Adam, so that whatever the Adam did the race did. 
If Adam sinned voluntarily and thereby became guilty, the race in 
him also sinned voluntarily and thereby also came under con- 
demnation. But the race is made up of A, B, and innumerable 
other individuals, and whatever is predicable of the race is predi- 
cable of the individuals, whether one or millions. Whatever con- 
stituted Adam’s fallen nature constitutes theirs. 

(4) These three, the federal, mediate, and Augustinian, are the 
only forms of the general theory of imputation. The theory that 
a inan’s native depravity is his misfortune, rather than his punish- 
able sin or guilt, until he has reached the age of accountability and 
voluntarily appropriates it as his own, is a species of mediate im- 
putation. Accordng to this, infants, not being guilty, need no 
atonement of Christ, in which case the last clause of Eph. il. 3, is 
not applicable to any who have not reached the age of account- 
ability, in which case, further, the expression “by nature” does not 
mean by inheritance or birth. But this exegesis is untenable. 

(5) According to still another answer, man’s state by nature is 
not one of punishable depravity, but of “uncondemnable vitiosity,” 
sinful only in the sense that it leads to sin; it also denies, of course, 
that physical death is the penalty of sin. God imputes to man 
nothing, charges nothing against him, but his voluntary acts of 
transgressing known law. ‘This theory differs from the preceding 
in that the element of human nature, which this one calls un- 
condemnable vitiosity, the other affirms to be uncondemnable only 
until it is personally appropriated by the individual will. The 
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former theory has been characterized as the Arminian and the latter 
as the New School, advocated by Dwight, Taylor, and other New 
England receders from the old Puritan anthropology of Edwards 
and Bellamy. But it is often extremely hazardous for one writer 
to venture to label the theory of another, so elusive are the words. 
and so minute the refinements of thought incident to speculative: 
disanssions. Moses Stuart proved that Arminius was not an 
Arminian, and Dr. A. A. Hodge classes him among those who 
held the theory of immediate imputation. Shedd says that Edwards. 
was a traducianist, whereas Fisher shows that he was not. 

(6) But there is another well defined doctrine of sin, which in a. 
very summary manner disposes of all the difficult questions. It is. 
the Pelagian. It denies that there is any such thing as inherited 
sin or inherited sinfulness. Adam entailed nothing upon his. 
posterity except that which was necessary to constitute them human. 
beings. Guilt was not one of these essentials, neither was moral. 
depravity, or sin, or sinfulness, in any of its forms, or senses. 
Every man was born into the world precisely in the condition that. 
Adam was when he came from the Creator’s hand, neither holy nor 
unholy, but capable of becoming either by an act of his own will; 
and as Adam would have died even if he had not sinned, so does. 
every other man. Physical death stands in no more relation to sin. 
in the case of man than it does in the case of brutes. The only 
disadvantage that any man labors under that the first sinner did 
not have is the disadvantage of his environment. ‘The law is as. 
yood a means of salvation as the gospel. The thing that recom- 
mends this theory to the less thoughtful is its apparent sweeping 
simplicity, and the apparent ease with which it seems to vindicate 
God against all charges of injustice. The iess one thinks upon. 
this theory the truer does it seem. The more he thinks upon the 
great facts of God, and sin, and redemption as revealed in Scripture, 
and the painful facts of human experience as revealed in the con- 
science, the farther from truth does the theory seem. It has never 
been advocated by any other than an occasional theologian, no 
church in ancient or modern times having ever regarded it as scrip- 
tural, or incorporated it into its creed. This of course is presump- 
tive evidence against it, as the opinion of a thousand good and 
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learned men is more likely to be true than the contrary opinion of 
only one of equal goodness and learning. It has seemed to the 
thousand that Pelagianism (a) contradicts the teaching of Scripture, 
in denying the universal fact of inborn depravity; in denying that 
inborn depravity or inborn evil disposition and state, as well as 
evil acts, are sin; in denying that no man is able without divine 
help to fulfill the law; in denying that all men, without exception, 
are dependent for salvation upon God’s justifying, regenerating, and 
sanctifying grace, as based on the atonement of Christ; and as 
denying that man’s present state of corruption, condemnation, and 
death, are attributable, as effect to cause, to Adam’s transgression. 
It has also seemed to the thousand that Pelagianism (b) rests on 
false philosophical principles, because (aa) it holds, at least by 
implication, that the human will is simply the faculty of volitions, 
and that hence there is no continuity of moral life, and hence no 
character except when we are in the act of willing something; be- 
cause (bb) it holds that a man can by an act of his will reverse 
whatever of character he has; because (cc) it holds that “ability is 
the measure of obligation,” whereas, every one knows that the more 
the sinner sins the less able he is not to sin, and, hence, if his 
obligation ceases with his ability there soon comes the time when 
it is no longer a sin to sin; because (dd) it holds that by the law 
of God is meant simply positive enactment, “whereas, it is the 
demand of perfect harmony with God, inwrought into man’s moral 
nature;” and because (ee) it denies that human individuals or souls 
stand in any organic relation with one another, human brother- 
hood being merely a brotherhood of bodies due to their physical 
descent from the same Adam; there is no moral relationship be- 
tween one man and other men, and hence it must have been 
utterly wrong for God to punish with defeat the Israelites because 
of Achan’s sin. A whole land may incur guilt from one man’s sin, 
for no other reason than that it fails to punish it. 

But, rejecting Pelagianism as unscriptural and unphilosophical, 
shall we adopt the federal theory of immediate imputation, and say 
that all men are held as guilty and punishable for Adam’s sin, and 
for the absence in us of the original righteousness which he lost, 
and for the native depravity which characterizes all men, because 
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God ordained that Adam should be our federal representative in 
the covenant of works into which he entered with him? This 
is one of the great Calvinistic theories on the subject of original 
sin, but, as we have seen, it was not the theory of Calvin himself. 
The unanswerable objection to it is, that, in spite of the pro- 
foundest reasoning to the contrary, it impugnes the justice of God. 
We are not really sinners and punishable, it says, because of our 
corruption of nature, but God only regards us as such because he 
ordained that the Adam who fell should be our representative. It 
has been asked, Why nught not God as justly reckon or impute 
Adam’s sin to the angels and punish them for it? 

The Augustinian theory is that of immediate imputation only in 
so far as its initial point of vision is the seminal existence of all 
men in Adam. Whatever, in that case, may be said of Adam and 
his sin, may be said of his posterity and their sm. The Augus- 
tinian theory says that we were (seminally) back in Adam; the 
mediate theory says that Adam has come down to us. If his sin 
—whether we mean by his sin, his mental act, his corruption, or 
his loss of original righteousness—justly rendered him guilty or 
condemnable, so did their sin which was committed in him. The 
sin, the guilt, the voluntariness, were identical. But if the Augus- 
tinian view transfers the initial point of its vision from the seminal 
existence of all men in Adam to the present fact of the corruption 
of human nature, leaving undecided for the moment the question 
of how it became so, and bases its affirmation of guilt. on this 
depravity itself, it then becomes a theory of mediate imputation 
of guilt. In order, therefore, to hold the theory of mediate im- 
putation, we are obliged to hold, also, either the Augustinian doc- 
trine of the seminal existence of every individual in Adam, or else 
the doctrine that every individual soul is a distinct creation, and 
became guiltily contaminated by reason of its involuntary union 
with the depraved physical nature. The former view is un- 
doubtedly the more consonant with the Scriptures. The classical 
passages are such as 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45-49; Rom. v. 12-19, and 
<ph. i. 8; but the whole volume of the Book is pervaded with 
the teaching, to which the universal conscience responds, that 
every man is a condemned sinner, not simply because of any actual 
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sins committed, but in virtue of the nature itself with which he 
was born. The question, then, of original guilt resolves itself, 
after all, not into the question of the validity of this or that theory 
of imputation, but into the query which lies behind all these 
theories, to wit, Why did God permit a nature, prone to sin, as 


the sparks are to fly upward, to multiply itself at all? Why are any | 


man and his wife permitted to have children, increasing from 
generation to generation the number of those who will inevitably 
have the same nature as themselves, and will inevitably commit like 
sins? Or, in other words still, Why did God, ever permit sin, in the 
first place, to enter his universe? And so, from anthropology we 
retrace our weary steps, and study afresh the Theodicy, the 
righteous God and his way with his world. Perhaps after all, not 
Redemption, but “His glory,” is the only solution. 

But does the rejection of the federal theory of immediate im- 
putation render it doctrinally improper to speak of Adam as our 
“federal head?” No; but instead of being our federal head in 
virtue of his supposed representative character, or in virtue of the 
covenant of works into which God entered with the individual 
Adam as our representative, he is our federal head primarily in 
virtue of the natural and substantial union which obtains between 
us and him by creation. In entering into a covenant with Adam, 
God entered at the same time into a covenant, or federa, with us 
because we were in Adam and not because we were absent and 
Adam was our representative. Federal headship, or federal union, 
means, then, simply the natural headship, or natural union, spoken 
of with reference to the covenant in which we as being present in 
Adam were included. 


avi 
THE EXTENT OF SIN. 


We may consider the question of the extent of sin first in respect 
tc the individual man, and second with respect to the race of man. 
1. In Respect to the Individual. Every man possesses the whole 
of human nature, and the Scriptures represent this nature as being 
totally depraved. But what do the Scriptures mean by this total 
depravity? It is not meant that every man, or any man, is as bad 
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as he can be, or as far gone in corruption as he is capable of going. 
No man, probably, is utterly destitute of good traits or useful 
qualities when judged by the ordinary ethical standards which ob- 
tain among men. However fiendish he may become, he is never a 
fiend but always a man. Tlis nature never undergoes such mutila- 
tion, nor receives such additional constituent elements, as to render 
him naturally incapable of salvation. The words addressed to the 
Serpent (Gen. ii. 15), “I will put enmity between . . . thy seed 
and her seed,” find a fulfillment probably in the case of every 
human being, for however much he may love sin and its pleasures, 
it is still this that he loves rather than Satan himself. His nature 
increases in corruption as the sinner advances in the practice of sin; 
and yet before he began the conscious life of sin, before he reached 
the age of accountability, however many may have been its amiable 
qualities, his nature was totally depraved, for it is human nature 
that we speak of and not the human nature simply of the adult. 
Whatever may be said of the innocence of childhood conduct, the 
innocence of childhood nature is only relative. 

But if by total depravity it is not meant that any man is as bad 
as he is capable of being or of becoming, what is meant? It is 
meant that the native depravity extends to the whole man or 
nature; intellect, feeling, heart, will, body; everything that is 
essential to constitute one a human being is affected by inborn sin. 
As soon as human nature becomes able to manifest itself at all 
through the heart, it at the same time becomes manifest that, not 
God, but some lower affection is supreme; as soon as it becomes 
able to manifest itself through the understanding, it becomes also 
manifest that its spiritual discernment is sadly impaired; at the very 
moment that it first manifests itself through the conscience, at 
‘that very moment does it reveal itself as a conscience not void of 
offense; and so soon as human nature reveals itself as_ will, 
just so soon does it reveal itself as a will antagonistic to the will of 
God. And the heart becomes more and more the seat of the lower 
affections; the understanding becomes more and more dimmed, 
until at last the sinner, who at the outset had at least some 
power of spiritual vision, cannot see at all; the will, too, becomes 
increasingly inclined to sin, until at last so great is the momentum 
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that the enchained victim realizes that he cannot even will to not 
sin. His conscience is seared and hardened as with a hot iron, and 
even his natural bodily appetites and desires are converted by his 
depraved mind into concupiscence, and his bodily members them- 
selves into instruments of unrighteousness. See such passages as 
dean sii.et; Luke iy. 18; Eph. iy, 18; .2.Cor. vin, 13.1 Timmy: 2, etc. 

That this total depravity belongs to human nature as inherited 
and not simply as something acquired by repeated acts of sin, is 
evident from what we have already said concerning “original sin;” 
but we may here refer to the following additional Scripture proof: 
(1) Compare the meaning of the word gues “by nature,’ in 
Rom. ii. 14, 27; xi. 24; Gal. ii. 15; iv. 8, with the same word in 
Eph. ui. 3. If the Jews were Jews by birth, why may we not say 
that the Ephesians were children of wrath by birth? If Paul had 
meant anything else the Greek language was easily such as to en- 
able him to say it. (2) The use of the word odp¢ (translated 
“flesh”’) in John ili. 6; Rom. vii. 6; Gal. v. 17-21; Eph. iv. 18, etc.; 
where it means, not flesh literally, but our birth nature, the un- 
regenerate nature. Mind, or understanding, could not be at- 
tributed, as in the last passage, to literal flesh. (3) Such passages 
as Psa. li. 4, 5. The psalmist here was in too penitential and 
self-condemnatory mood to think of accusing his mother of any sin. 
DeWette, whom we cannot accuse of any doctrinal bias, renders the 
words thus: “Behold with a sinful nature was I born, yea, in my 
mother’s womb did I possess it.” Tholuck: “David confesses that 
sin begins with the life of man; that not only his works, but the 
man himself, is guilty before God.” If this is not what he means 
he employs strange words to say something else, and might as well 
not have said anything, so far as we are concerned. The fact of 
the universality of sin is another proof that it is connatural. Of 
this we proceed to speak. 

2. In Iespect to the Race. It is pleasing to believe, and doubtless 
it is true, that sin, though infinitely sinful and condemnable in 
lis nature, is very limited in extent when we take into consideration 
the whole universe. It is a “speck upon the infinite azure of 
eternity.” Hell is “bottomless” but not boundless.t The num- 
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ber of lost angels and men is no doubt very small as compared with 
the number of unfallen angels and redeemed human beings. Sin 
is the exception, not the rule. But among mankind in this world 
it is universal. By the universality of sin is meant (1) that every 
member of the human race who has arrived at moral consciousness 
has committed acts, or cherished feelings, thoughts, or dispositions 
in some form, contrary to the law of God. And (2) that every 
member of the human race, without exception, possesses a depraved 
nature, which is a source of actual sin, and is itself sin.t It is the 
universality of this depravity, or sin, that we are now concerned 
with. The Ephesians were “children of wrath’—that is, guilty 
sinners—by nature; but they were no more so, and no less so, 
than all other human beings. The Apostle’s proposition is a 
universal affirmative. The psalmist and the Apostle Paul both 
testify that “there is none righteous, no, not one; there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They 
are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one (Psa. xiv. 1-3; Rom. 
ili, 10-12). In preferring this fearful charge, neither the psalmist 
nor the Apostle is to be regarded as expressing a judgment upon 
men merely as they knew them in their day. Their obvious mean- 
ing is that such is man’s state by nature always and everywhere, 
without exception, however much more violently it may manifest 
itself at sometimes and places than at others. Mankind are at all 
times and in all countries as “a caravan which has strayed, and is 
moving in a direction opposite to the right one, and whose mem- 
bers can do nothing [are unprofitable] to help one another in 
their common misery” (Godet). But the universality of sin further 
appears in the teachings of Scripture concerning the universal need 
of redemption. Jf this birth-sin were not pollution, something 
utterly antithetical to God as the infinitely holy One, every man 
would not need to be regenerated;* if it were not guilty every man, 
even the irresponsible, would not need to be justified by grace. 
The universality of the atonement, the ground on which the regen- 

™See Strong, Compendium, p. 299. 

* This is the view of Dr. Abbott and others who take Pelagian ground 


on this whole question. 
3See John iii. 3: Rom. vil. 14; Eph. ii 1, 5; iv..18; Col. ii. 18, etc. 
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eration and justification are accomplished, proves the universality 
of sin. 

Not only do the Scriptures testify to the universal prevalence of 
sin among men, but so also does human experience. Even the 
heathen, who knows nothing of the Bible, knows that neither his. 
heart nor his life is right; and the function of Christian muission- 
aries among heathen peoples is not to create the sense of sin, but to: 
clarify it and to present the Savior, who frees from sin, to those who. 
know him not. “A sense of sin and guilt has always attended the 
human race; but the full power of sin is known only to the re- 
deemed” (H. B. Smith). Guilt in all its slumbering enormity, 
may exist even in the heart that does not recognize itself as guilty. 
“The greatest of sins is to be conscious of none.” It is the regen- 
erate man who cries with keenest anguish, “Oh, wretched man that 
Iam!” and yet the natural man, though uninformed by Scripture, 
knows that he is estranged from God. The wisest and profoundest 
heathen writers have left us ample testimony as to their belief, not 
only as to the universal prevalence of sin, but also to the eonvic- 
tion that it is inborn. Plato says that “if children learned evil by 
example as birds learn to sing, then it would only be necessary to 
seclude them in order to make them good.” But no seclusion 
from earliest infancy can keep them good. Socrates’ experience 
as described by himself reminds us of what Paul says of himself 
in the seventh of Romans, and he can account for it only by sup- 
posing that he has two souls, one which wanted to do right, and 
another which wanted to do wrong.*’ But we need not multiply 
quotations; for the history of the utterances of the human heart 
on this subject is the history only of a sad and pathetic confession, 
often unrelieved by the knowledge that earth hath no sorrow that 
Heaven cannot heal. 


WA 


GUILT AND DEGREES OF GUILT. 


1. The word guilt is used in two senses, which it is highly im- 
portant that we should notice and discriminate. Sin, as we have 
seen, is both pollution or corruption and guilt; it is called the first, 


*Xenophon’s Cyropedia, vi. 1, 4. 
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as viewed in its relation to the holiness or absolute purity of God, 
and the second, as viewed in relation to his justice, or, in other 
words, to the penalty which, as we have said, is inevitably attached 
to all violation of the Divine law. Every sin, therefore, includes 
guilt. But the two senses in which the word is used are these: 
(1) The first of these may be expressed by the words demerit, blame- 
worthiness, criminality, culpableness; and (2) the second, by the 
words liability or exposedness to punishment, obligation to suffer 
punishment. The former may be regarded as the popular sense 
of the term, and the latter the technical sense, that is, the sense 
in which the word is used in law and theology. Guilt in both 
senses is real, there being in the case of man no such thing as a 
make-believe guilt. The old theologians called guilt in the first of 
these senses reatus culpae, and it is often thus referred to in more 
recent books; so in the other sense it is often designated reatus 
pone. Guilt in the sense of unworthiness, demerit, or reatus 
culpae, cannot be transferred from one person to another, or borne 
by one person as the substitute of another. Character cannot be 
transferred. If a man by birth, or in any other way, becomes 
possessed of realus culpae, it is his forever, even in heaven. If a 
man commit murder, no power in the universe can relieve him of 
this species of guilt; he may be regenerated and pardoned, but he 
is a murderer forever. But guilt in the sense of reatus pene, or 
obligation to punishment can he transferred from one person to 
another, because this does not involve the transference of character. 
If I am under obligation to pay a man one hundred dollars and 
fail to do it, J am still under obligation to suffer the penalty; that 
is, I can be justly sued. If I am under obligation to love God 
with all my heart, soul, mind, and strength, and fail to do it 
from any cause, the obligation does not cease, of course, with my 
failure, but continues as an obligation to suffer punishment. This 
is what the Scripture means when it calls sin an ogecAnua, or 
debt, as in Matt. vi. 12. It is simply sin, or duapzea, or trespass, 
or zapaxtwpa looked at from a certain point of view, and from 
which point of view it is guilt in the sense of obligation to suffer 
penalty. 

Thus far the subject of guilt affords us no difficulty, and thus 
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far all theologians are of one mind. But when we ask the ques- 
ticn, “Of whom is guilt in the second of the above senses, the 
reatus pene, predicable?” the unanimity gives place to contrariety 
of opinion. The Pelagian and cther non-evangelical writers say 
that guilt in neither sense attaches except to such rational adults 
as have committed personal acts of transgression. Most of the 
Reformea and Lutheran theologians and creeds hold that guilt in 
both senses attaches to all men, including infants. Arminius 
teaches ihe same in the following words: “Whatever punishment 
was brought down upon our first parents, has likewise pervaded and 
yet pursues all their posterity. So that all men are by nature the 
children of wrath (ph. 1. 3), obnoxious to condemnation and to 
temporal as well as eternal death.” * Dr. Whedon, a recent lead- 
ing Arminian authority, seems to teach the same thing when he 
says that Adam’s posterity are “both naturally and penally mortal. 
. . . Infants are of the same nature, they needing only the possible 
conditions for actual sinning.” ? But on what principle can it be 
held that infants have attached to them the reatus pene, or obliga- 
tion to suffer penalty? Here the answers diverge again, giving us 
the several theories of the imputation of guilt already mentioned. 
We may only say that neither the federal nor the Augustinian 
theory can, in the nature of the case, be anything but an hypothesis 
incapable of demonstration; but of the two the latter seems to 
furnish a much more satisfactory ground on which to account for 
the undisputed facts of Scripture and the testimony of human con- 
sciousness concerning the awful fact of human guilt. “The central 
fact, which constitutes the substance of the Scripture doctrine of 
original sin, is simply this: that the sin of Adam [and not the 
decree, or judicial sentence in the absence of actual sin] is the 
immediate cause and ground of inborn depravity, guilt, and con- 
demnation to the whole race.” Infants are born with a depraved 
nature, and are hence in virtue of this nature obliged to be regarded 
as condemnable in the sight of a God whose infinite holiness and 
love cannot tolerate depravity, in itself considered. But while 
infants are by nature condemnable, they are not, as a matter of 
tact, actually condemned—at least those dying in infancy—because 


1 Works, i., pp. 485, 486. *Commentary on Romans, p. 327. 
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the atonement made by Christ for the race intervenes and is applied 
to them independently of any conscious personal relation on their 
part either to sin or to Christ. This seems to be the conclusion to 
which we are obliged to come in regard to this perplexing subject, 
unless, in the face of admitted facts, we deny that infants need any 
Savior, and thus exclude them from the redemptive government 
of God altogether. And it also seems to be the best conclusion by 
which we can vindicate the benevolence and righteousness of God 
in allowing a race doomed to sin to be propagated. 

2. In the case of actual sins there are degrees of guilt, as our 
Savior teaches in such utterances as Luke xi. 47, 48, and John 
xix. 11. The highest degree of all consists in the conscious and 
deliberate rejection of Christ, which is the unpardonable sin. In 
James ii. 10, we are told that “whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all;” but this does 
not conflict with the other teaching, simply teaching, as it does, 
that sin as sin, and consequently any sin against God, “carries 
within itself the venom of damnableness.” The law is like 
harmony in music “which is wholly spoiled if only one voice is out 
of tune.” The man who commits only the less heinous sins needs 
a Savior just as truly as does the grossest sinner. The garment 
has been rent, though not torn to shreds; the harmony has been 
destroyed, though only with one false voice. We see, therefore, 
that while the Scriptures recognize different degrees of guilt as at- 
taching to different kinds of actual sins, it furnishes no ground 
for the Roman Catholic distinction between venial and mortal 
sins. All sins are mortal or damnable so long as they are unpar- 
doned, and all sins are venial except the one against the Holy 
Ghost, the willful and final rejection of Christ. 

The degree of guilt which attaches to native depravity is less than 
that which attaches to native depravity aggravated by actual trans- 
gressions. Our Savior, speaking of little children, says that. “of 
such is the kingdom of God” (Mark x. 14). That is, of such in 
some respects 1s the kingdom of God on earth. They are relatively 
innocent. Sins of ignorance, also, involve less of guilt than sins 
of knowledge. Capernaum sinned against greater light than Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and hence it shall be more tolerable for the latter 
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in the day of judgment than for the former (Matt. x. 15). The 
higher and more luminous the spiritual offer rejected the greater 
the guilt. In reference, however, to sins of ignorance, Miiller 
calls attention to the well known distinction between ignorance 
of the law as binding and ignorance of the act in its consequences 
(ignorantia juris et ignorantia facti).* If aman disposes of prop- 
erty belonging to another, ignorantly believing it to be his own, 
neither civil nor moral guilt attaches. Ignorance of the law, how- 
ever, excuses no one. Paul, prior to his conversion, needed for- 
giveness, though he believed that he was doing God’s service. 
Converted savages never excuse themselves for the sins committed 
while they were in a state of ignorance. Yet such ignorance 
mitigates guilt. “I*ather, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” Crimes may be committed under circumstances which 
are both civilly and morally extenuating, but voluntary ignorance 
never mitigates guilt; it rather increases it. Haste and weakness, 
also, palliate the offense which may spring from them, but these 
are themselves sins involving a guilt of their own as distinguished 
from that of the offense to which they give rise. Ifa “half-witted” 
person commits a sin, it is not held as being so offensive as if it had 
been committed by a person of sound mind. Presumptuous sins, 
those conscious choices of evil which manifest strength of will 
rather than weakness, involve a far greater degree of guilt, the 
greatest degree being attached to that soul which by reason of pre- 
surmptuous and persistent obduracy has ceased to be receptive of 
the Spirit’s influence. 


Ajay 
THE FREEDOM AND ABILITY OF THE WILL. 


Another topic intimately connected with man’s relation to sin, 
and one upon which philosophers and theologians have differed 
from the beginning, is that of the freedom and ability of the human 
will. The leading terms employed in the discussion; such as free- 
dom, necessity, motive, cause, choice, ability, inability, etc., have 
been used in such varying senses that the teachings of the many 
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writers on the subject, are found, when compared with one another, 
to be involved in the greatest confusion. The term “will” itself 
by no means escapes this ambiguity of usage, and, hence, it hap- 
pens that any two authors apparently differing or agreeing, as the 
case may be, may in reality not be writing about the same thing. 
One will affirm or tacitly assume that the will is the man willing 
and nothing more (as some say that sin is the man sinning and 
nothing more), and on the basis of this definition proceed with his 
discussion, leaving it to the acumen of the reader to discover what 
meaning he attaches to the other important terms involved. An- 
other, on the other hand, affirms or tacitly assumes, that the will 
is more than the man willing; that it is this plus his permanent 
moral inclination, his immanent choice or preference, his moral 
affections and desires. For any given writer on the subject it 
seems, indeed, that the will is whatever he chooses to make it; as 
are also liberty, necessity, contingency, possibility, ete. Speaking 
in general terms, then, we may say that the will is free and also 
not free, that it is able and also not able. It is like the body; there 
are some things which it can try to do, and others which it cannot 
even try to do. There are some things which it can try to do and 
succeed, and others which it can try to do and cannot accomplish. 
And there are some things which it can accomplish automatically; 
that is, without being caused or in any way aided by any influence 
or power other than itself; and there are other things which it can- 
not thus accomplish, and to which end it cannot even put forth 
an effort. Like human bodies, again, some men’s wills are stronger 
than others, and possess more freedom of movement. All these 
propositions seem to be obviously true, whichever one of the several 
definitions of the will we may adopt as our own. But of whose 
will are we affirming these things? The answer is, Of man’s will, 
as it is in each of the three great epoch’s of his history; that is 
(1) unfallen man’s will, (2) the unregenerate man’s will, and (3) 
the regenerate man’s will. Let us consider bricfly each of these. 

1. Unjailen Man's Will. Adam’s will prior to its fall was the 
normal human will, perfect in its freedom and ability up to ali 
the limitations within which the Creator intended it to act, 1t was 
unimpaired, it could try to do, and succeed in doing, whatever lay 
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within the limits of the law of its being, whether in the sphere of 
the moral or of the natural or physical. It was created zpo¢ tov 
Geov, that is, with an inclination toward God rendering it holy, but 
it was free and able to incline itself away from God. Within the 
sphere of the natural or physical it couid (1) choose, or (2) choose 
the contrary, or (3) not choose at all, as it might please. Within 
the sphere of the moral it could choose either a given thing or its 
contrary, but both its freedom and ability were so far restricted by 
the law of its being that it could not, as in the other case, refuse 
to choose at all. It was obliged to commit itself either to God or to 
self, to holiness or unholiness. It could not even put forth a 
volition to be neutral, much: less make such a volition effective. 
Such, we conceive, was the freedom and restriction, the ability and 
inability, of unfallen man’s will. We should surely affirm of it 
both the posse peccare, or ability to sin, and the posse non peccare,, 
or the ability not to sin; but we cannot say of it that it could put 
itself into a state of moral neutrality, or equilibrium, or indiffer- 
ence, or that it could even try to do so, or desire to do so. This 
was impossible both as a wish (@edw ) and as a volition (fovdevw). 
There were similar limitations upon it, also, in the natural or 
physical sphere. What we call physical miracles are the effect of 
will-power, just as are the moral miracles. Did the unfallen will, 
under the guidance of an understanding unclouded by sin, have 
the freedom and ability to work miracles? However the question 
may be answered, we are obliged to affirm, of course, that this un- 
fallen will was not omnipotent, or limitless in its ability, nor was 
tne unclouded understanding omniscient in its wisdom; but un- 
doubtedly the circle of the will’s freedom was much larger, and 
the degree of its power much greater, before the fall than afterward. 
The dominion over nature which in the one case would have 
been easy, has, in the other, been gained and retained only to 
a limited extent and at the price of painful effort. 

2. The Unregenerate Man’s Will. After the fall man was still a 
human being, and hence he still had a will; but, as were his other 
faculties, it was greatly impaired. Sin both weakened it and ren- 
dered it dangerous; from being the cordial ally of an elightened 
understanding and conscience it became their cordial foe, so that 
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man, in order that he may regain the easy sovereignty over nature 
which God gave him at the outset, must first regain the lost sover- 
eignty over his own recalcitrant will. But in that the will became 
weakened and dangerous, the original circle of its freedom was 
contracted, and the degree of its ability was lowered. It could in- 
cline itself away from God, but it could not recreate in itself an 
inclination back to God, even if we may suppose that it could put 
forth a volition to that effect. It was not God’s original purpose, 
we conceive, to create a being, when he created man, who could 
oscillate at pleasure from holiness to sin, and from sin to holiness, 
indefinitely; and it does not seem difficult to perceive his wisdom 
in the fact that he did not so create man. When we speak of our 
relation to God as holy or unholy, we have reference to character, 
and not simply to mental or physical acts. We are obliged to 
affirm continuity of moral character, and hence that a man has 
moral character in the interval between two mental acts or volitions, 
as well as at the moment of these acts. A lawyer is a lawyer when 
he is asleep as well as when he is actually engaged in that capacity; 
so is a Christian a Christian, or a sinner a sinner. It is a matter 
of immanent preference, permanent choice, habitual state, and not 
of isolated acts. A man’s habitual state, or immanent preference, 
is not under the direct control of his will in the sense that he can- 
not put forth a volition powerful enough to destroy it, or to insert 
another permanent preference in its place. Or, if any one would 
rather so state it, he may say that the will in its aspect of im- 
manent or settled preference or habit, is too powerful for the will 
in its aspeet of volition. Any one who has experienced the im- 
manent change here referred to knows that it was not produced 
by his volition. He can exert such a power neither in the sphere 
of the physical and secular, nor in the sphere of the moral and 
spiritual. A lawyer may, indeed, by a sudden volition suddenly 
cease to be a lawyer in the sense of practitioner, but he cannot in 
such way suddenly relieve himself of that habitual mental state 
which is the main thing that constitutes him a lawyer. As the 
Ethiopian cannot by a volition, or mental resolve, change his 
skin, neither can the unregenerate man change his character. His 
will as character is beyond the reach of his will as volition. It is con- 
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ceivable that the Ethiopian may become so thoroughly attached to 
his native color that he cannot wish that it should ever be changed 
by himself or another; so the unregenerate will may become so 
thoroughly attached to its unregenerate self that it cannot even 
wish to turn or to be turned back to God. While this inability to 
reproduce in himself the lost inclination toward God is to be af- 
firmed of every man, young or old, we see that the sphere of 
freedom and ability is still further circumscribed in the case of 
those who have had much experience in sin. Continuance in sin 
both hardens and weakens the unregenerate man in his relation to 
holiness; so that, whereas he was from the beginning unable to 
will himself out of the unregenerate state, he at last becomes 
unable even to wish that a higher Power might do it for him. 
‘What is to become of him? It is not yet inevitable that he should 
perish, for perhaps the right exhibition to him of the righteous 
law of God, and of himself to himself, as seen in the law’s stainless 
mirror, may awaken within him at least a faint wish that he were 
something better; and if this repeated exhibition of himself to him- 
self, as seen in the law, be accompanied with the exhibition of that 
something far better as seen in Christ, the sense of longing may be 
intensified. He has become a man whom the Holy Spirit can 
quicken without doing him violence. Whatever may be said of any 
theory of synergism, it is evident, of course, that no human soul is 
ever regenerated on the same principle that God might miracu- 
lously convert literal stones into children of Abraham. ‘There are 
two parties to it, the soul itself and the Holy Spirit, and the former 
lends no more aid to the latter than did the man whose arm was 
withered lend to the Christ who healed him. 

3. The Regencrate Man’s Will. Tere also it seems that the ques- 
tion should be regarded as one of Scripture interpreted in the light 
of experience, rather than as one to be settled by an appeal to 
psychology or metaphysics. The will of the regenerate man is 
essentially and psychologically the same as that of the unregenerate 
man, just as the hand of the skilled artist is essentially the same 
as the hand which possesses neither knowledge.nor cunning. A 
regenerate will is a will that is quickened by the Holy Spirit; 
and it moves with less obstruction than it did before; it may move 
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now, indeed, in a totally different direction from all its former 
tendencies. It can resist more powerful temptations than it could 
once resist. It can desire to resist other temptations which once 
it could not even desire to resist. It is abler because it has been 
enabled, and it is freer because the spiritual work which has 
been wrought in it has at least partially freed it from the domin- 
ation of the sinful principle. But regeneration is not sanctifica- 
tion, and sanctification is not sinlessness. When Joshua entered 
the Holy Land he did not seem to be so free, indeed, as when he 
was a desert-wanderer. ‘There were many powerful enemies to 
be conquered, so many, so powerful, that all former struggles were: 
as nothing. So with the regenerate will. If its freedom and 
moral strength have been guaranteed in the fact of regeneration, 
they must be strenuously maintained by the continued process of 
sanctification. ‘The unregenerate man has only a carnal will, free 
only in its sinfulness, out of which it can never move, but within 
which it may even luxuriate. The regenerate man is a duality; 
he may be said to have two wills, the spiritual and the remnant of 
the carnal. The latter may seem to be powerful for a long time;. 
but at last the contest ends in its extermination. The former has. 
worked out its victory, God having worked in it to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure.t. This complete restoration to the human 
will of freedom, full and perfect in every sense of which it can be: 
affirmed of a finite being, takes place at the time of our glorification. 
in the life to come.” | 
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CHRISTOLOGY. 


THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE NATURES AND PERSONS OF 
CHRIST, THE EXECUTOR OF REDEMPTION. 


It follows from the fact, which we at this moment assume, of 
Christ’s relation to the world, as the center and executor of the 
plan of its redemption from sin and all evil, that our interest in 
him is not merely a speculative or scientific interest, such as we 
might have in any great and unique phenomenon which excites our 
minds to inquiry. The question, “What think ye of Christ?” is 
a curious one, indeed, in the sense that it both excites and rewards 
speculative investigation; but it is also one of momentous prac- 
tical importance, for as he is conceived to be in himself, so must 
he be conceived to be in his relation both to God and the world, 
between whom he mediates. This is obvious. It is our purpose 
here to treat the great inquiry as follows: 

1. The Christ as eternally pre-existent, in which reference, how- 
ever, our investigations may be abbreviated by recalling facts al- 
ready presented in our treatment of the doctrine concerning the 
immanent Trinity of God. 

2. The Christ in his earthly state of humiliation. 

3. The Christ in his heavenly state of exaltation. 

We distinguish between the person Christ and his offices and 
work, reserving the latter for treatment in detail in our following 
Part, and using for the present the light which proceeds from his 
work, only in so far as it may be fairly anticipated and reflected 
back therefrom upon his person. Christ could have been what he 
was without doing what he did, but he could not have done what. 
he did had he not been what he was. But as we cannot know God 
with all possible thoroughness until we know him, not simply 
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abstractly, that is, in eternity, but also concretely, that is, in time 
or in Creation and Providence; so we can never know Christ with 
all possible fullness of knowledge until we behold him in the light 
of his redemptive work. Hence, as our Theology inevitably runs 
into our Cosmology, so must our Christology inevitably proceed 
onward into our Soteriology. There can be no breaks in our chain; 
and as did Philip of old, so must the disciples ever believe in him, 
in part at least, “for the very works’ sake.” 4 
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THE CHRIST AS ETERNALLY PRE-EXISTENT. 


Did the Christ Jesus of the Gospels have an eternal personal 
existence prior to his birth of the Virgin Mary? Ii so, did he exist 
as the sole God, a simple and absolute personal unit, or did he exist 
as one of the coeternal and infinite Persons of the one triune God- 
head? These two questions concern (1) the fact of the pre-exist- 
ence, and (2) its nature. If our investigation of the first question 
should yield an affirmative answer, we would of course at the same 
time have established the facts of the incarnation of God; and if 
the second clause of our second question should also be answered 
affirmatively, we would therein at the same time have attached the 
doctrine concerning the Person of Christ with the Christian doc- 
trine concerning the immanent Trinity. We know in advance 
how the Church, as distinguished from individuals here and there, 
has always answered both questions, and hence our duty here 
must consist chiefly in stating these answers, and in briefly re- 
viewing the argument by which each is sustained. 


Ls 


THE FACT OF THE PRE-EXISTENCE. 


The Church in all ages affirms the doctrine of the true deity, 
and hence the eternity of the Christ, the Christos of the New 
Testament and the Messiah of the Old. But only the Christian 
Church affirms, and has done so from its beginning, the identity of 
the Christ and Jesus of Nazareth. In seeking, however, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation, the fact of this identity is the 
fact which we must first reach. Thus, therefore, we proceed. 

1. The Identity of Jesus and the Christ. Was Jesus of Nazareth 
really the Christ? The Jews, as such, to this day deny; the Chris- 

28 
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tian has always affirmed. Let us briefly consider the ground on 
which each of these answers is based. 

(1) The Jewish Denial. While the time of the earthly ministry 
of Jesus was indeed “the fullness of time,” the world of social, 
political, and religious affairs being ripe for his coming, the Jews 
were, nevertheless, in such an attitude of mind politically and such 
an attitude of heart religiously, as to utterly indispose them to re- 
ceive him when he came. They were eagerly desirous that the 
Messiah should come, the one long promised, and the one long 
hoped for, by some, especially now more than ever. But they 
were not expecting him to be even a Galilean, much less a Nazarene; 
they were not expecting him to be announced as the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world; they were not expecting 
him to identify himself to such an extent as he did with the lowly 
and despised, with fishermen, and peasants of the mountains and 
valleys; they were not expecting him to make any attack on their 
religious habits or vices, or themselves in any respect; they did not 
expect him to move to and fro in his ministry with so little an- 
tagonism to the dominating and hated Roman rule, and with such 
closeness of affiliation with those who were looked upon as only 
“pyublicans and sinners.” And as for the miraculous proofs which 
he gave that he was something more than he seemed to be, these 
made little impression upon them, for the miracles were usually 
such as appealed neither to their selfish views nor to their selfish 
interests. In short, Jesus was a disappointment to the influential 
Jews in almost every respect; and although the atmosphere of the 
day was full of the Messianic hope, yet not on one wave of popular 
Messianic expectation did he seek to ride into favor either with the 
ruling classes or with the masses of the people. Ile was no dema- 
gogue, and hence, from being a disappointment, he became an 
object of positive hatred, and erelong they not only rejected his 
Messianic claim, but slew him in the most ignominious manner. 
To the teachings of the Oid Testament Scriptures, which might 
have led them to an accurate estimate of his Messianic character, 
they were utterly blinded by current habits of thought, by the 
political circumstances of the day, and by the factious condition of 
the Jewish Church itself, and by the dead formalism which neutral- 
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ized whatever of aspiration for better things there may have been, 
and above all, perhaps, by the pride of their own foul, yet self- 
righteous hearts. As for “the sin of the world,” or their own sin 
in particular, the fact that they were the children of Abraham and 
the followers of Moses was guarantee enough against any future 
evils which might otherwise befall them. With this thought they 
deluded themselves, and hence rejected him.? 

(2) The Christian Affirmation. But there were a few whose 
abiding affection and hope he won; and who, by this cord of per- 
sonal attachment, and by the glimpses of the divine power and the 
ineffable holiness which their unprejudiced eyes were open to see, 


tInstructive accounts of the Jewish Messianic hope in the time of 
Christ, together with numerous references to the sources of information, 
are given in Smith’s Prophecy, a Preparation for Christ, Lecture ix.; Eder- 
sheim’s The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Book ii., ch. 5; Schiirer’s 
_ The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Division 1i., vol. ii., pp. 126-187. 
The Messianic idea was very active among the Jews in the time of Christ, 
and long before; and in Palestine, as distinguished from Alexandria, the 
predominant conception was, that he was to be not an ideal person, not a 
mere man, but divine in the highest sense, and whose mission it should 
be to restore the glory of Israel. It was thought by some that he should 
first appear in Rome, while others said that no one knew whence he 
should come. The following further items may be added: (1) His coming 
was to be preceded by a period of special trouble and affliction; (2) he 
was to be preceded by Elijah as the forerunner; (3) his appearance was 
to be immediately followed by the last attack of the powers hostile to 
him and to Israel; (4) then follows the destruction by him of these hostile 
powers—the battle of Gog and Magog; (5) then the renovation of Jerusa- 
lem, and the setting up of the Messianic kingdom in Palestine; (6) then 
the return to Palestine of the dispersed Jews, followed by along period of 
glory, during which there should be no wars, no strifes, nor quarrels, and 
men should grow neither old nor weary. Even the Jews who had been 
long dead should rise from the dead and share with their fellow country- 
men these Messianic blessings; (7) at the end of this period, the length 
of which was not certain, should occur the renovation of the world; 
(8) and then, the general resurrection and the last judgment. It was 
held that the Messiah should suffer in the process of establishing his 
kingdom, but their idea of this suffering did not conform to the Apostolic 
and Christian conception of atonement. The current Jewish theory of 
sin was net such as to call forany atonement. ‘‘ Even his claims to be the 
Prophet of his people are almost entirely overshadowed by his appear- 
ance as their King and Deliverer.” Edersheim, i., p. 167. 
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and by his wondrous resurrection from the dead, of which they 
knew they had ocular demonstration, and finally by his witnessed 
ascension and the Pentecostal bestowment of power upon them- 
selves, were led on day by day from a faith that wavered at first 
to a faith that never wavered. 

(a) But in examining the evidence more in detail that Jesus of 
Nazareth was really the Christ, we might begin with the testimony 
‘of Jesus himself; for whether the testimony of a man concerning 
himself is valueless or not, depends on the prior question as to who 
‘the man is. If the intelligence and moral character of Jesus were 
what even his worst enemies admit that they were, he was at léast 
one of the most remarkable of men, both as to intelligence, mental 
balance, and all the excellencies of moral character. So he must 
have been generally regarded even by those enemies who knew him 
in the flesh. His testimony concerning himself is, therefore, far 
from worthless. It is well known, and hence need not here be 
reviewed. But we may say that the very fact that the Jews of his 
day were ‘disappointed in him is proof that his testimony was true; 
and the very fact that he was slow to declare his identity with the 
‘Christ, and that when he did do so he did it quietly and cautiously, 
was further proof. All the methods of his ministry were utterly 
‘different from the dominant expectation, and utterly different, also, 
from those of the other Jesuses who went about in those days 
advertising themselves as the Christ. He knew that his Messiah- 
ship could not be made known by proclaiming it, that flesh-and- 
‘blood words could convey only sounds, but that the truth must be 
‘conveyed, only by the Spirit of the Father which is in heaven; and 
‘even in this case only to soil adapted to its reception and growth. 

(b) As for the testimony of others than Jesus himself, New 
Testament Theology has here also left no smallest detail un- 
examined and cross-examined over and over again, no stone un- 
turned under which there might perchance lie a flaw in the argu- 
ment.* But even every doubting Thomas, who at the same time 
is as devoid of prejudice as his ancient prototype, leaves the hall 


*Mattexyi. 17, 
* Witness, in particular, the painstaking works of Dr. C. A. Briggs, The 
Messiah of the Gospels and The Messiah of the Epistles. 
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of justice and judgment with the firm conviction that this Jesus 
of Nazareth is none other than he who should come, the one unto 
whom the gathering of the people should be. How could these 
unlettered limners have painted him with such exquisite touches 
had not the original been before them? And how could he so 
unalterably have maintained himself through the years of tortuous. 
sittings had he not been what he pretended to be, and neither more: 
nor less? <A false Messiah, treading the winepress wearily and 
alone so long, would doubtless sometimes have been caught off his 
guard, and revealed himself as being that which he did not pretend 
to be. 

(c) Passing by, then, any specific criticism of the testimony of 
the Evangelists, let us refer for a moment to the case of Paul. It 
was wholly unique. We said a moment ago that a few, who be- 
lieved in Jesus were led on from love to faith; in other words, they 
believed what he said because they were strongly attached to him 
personally, this very attachment, no doubt, giving them a keener 
and more penetrating spiritual insight into the secret of his per- 
sonality. The moral element in their faith predominated over the 
purely intellectual. They reached the point soon where they 
wanted not merely the Messiah, but wanted him to be that Messiah. 
Viewing the matter at least apart from any miraculous infiuence 
which he may have exerted over them, we cannot see otherwise, 
why they too did not “become offended” as they heard some of the 
strange words which fell from his lips. They knew, as well as 
others, that he was only about thirty years of age, and that he was 
Mary’s son, of Nazareth. But he did not hold them by miracu- 
lous influence; he had won their love and their hope, and they 
followed him even to the cross, and ever thereafter. Not. so with 
Paul. He may have seen Jesus in the flesh, but he had never 
known him. He never heard him say, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.”* He 
longed for the Messiah as intensely as the devoutest Jew, for one 
as learned as he must have known him as the Rest-Bringer, but 
he never dreamed, at first at least, of associating that longing with 
Jesus of Nazareth. To him Jesus and Christ were two persons, 
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and they did not become one until the consummation of his strug- 
gle on the road near Damascus. Iver after that the Christ and 
this Jesus were to him identical. Not only in person were they 
the same, but even the two names coalesce into one, Jesus becoming 
Jesus Christ and the Christ becoming Christ Jesus; and the two 
mutually converse facts which the two united names represented, 
he bore with him unalterably henceforth. Jesus was the Christ 
and the Christ was Jesus, and that which God had made one no 
height nor depth, neither death nor life, nor any extent or degree 
of tribulation, could cause him to say was not one. If he was the 
servant and Apostle of anybody, it was not of Jesus simply, nor 
of the Christ simply, but of Jesus Christ; and if any one had ever 
been sent from God into this world to save even the chief of sin- 
ners—and indeed there had been—it was not simply the Christ 
nor simply Jesus, but Christ Jesus.1. Thus it was throughout all 
the years of his witnessing, and the value of his testimony is only 
enhanced many fold by the fact of what it cost him to reach it 
and what it cost him to maintain it. If we will not admit that it 
was not only valid, but conclusive, we might as well not seek any 
testimony or other evidence whatever. 

(d) But the fact of the identity of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
Christ was new in those days, and it was, as we have seen, an 
intensely open question whether it was indeed a fact. It is an 
old fact now, and, perhaps, not even an unconverted Gentile now 
thinks of intellectually doubting it. No intelligent Jew or Gentile 
in those days could intelligently believe it without at the same time 
accepting all the other conditions of salvation which this fact car- 
ried along with it. No Jew or Gentile could accept Jesus as Christ 
and Lord without at the same time accepting all that he said and 
did, in so far as known to them. But is this fact of identity 
between Jesus and the Christ as important now as it was then? 
Does it stand’ at the very threshold of the Christian faith now as 
it did then? We answer affirmatively both these questions. But 
there are two respects in which the relation of a modern enlight- 
ened, but unconverted Gentile holds to this threshold, differs from 
that of the Jews and Gentiles in the days of the Apostles. The 
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modern informed Gentile is ordinarily already within the threshold; 
he is a nominal Christian, but he has not entered the saving pene- 
tralia of the temple of faith. The ancient Jew and Gentile, on 
the contrary, were not even in the threshold. The Jew was where 
Paul was prior to his conversion; and if there were a pious, un- 
proselyted Gentile anywhere, he was only hoping as best he might 
in his denser darkness. ‘The other respect in which there was a 
difference lies in the fact that the modern informed Gentile may 
enter the threshold and remain there, for he comes in under the 
force of no momentum; but not so with the ancient Jew or pious 
but unconverted Gentile, for the very impulse of conviction, the 
whirling revolution of thought, which brought him to the threshold, 
would bear lim irresistibly into the inmost saving recesses of faith. 
It would have been impossible for Paul to pause in his experience 
midway between his former Judaism and the gospel which he 
afterward preached; and this impossibility was due to the nature of 
the case, and not to the mere natural earnestness of his disposition. 
So, also, in like manner, though not perhaps in like degree, with 
the Ethiopian, the Philippian jailer, and every early convert. To 
“)elieve on the Lord Jesus Christ,” as Paul meant it and ex- 
perienced it, included, then, every essential of salvation, but as 
to whether it does so now, or not, depends upon the sense attached 
to the word “believe.” 

2. Was the Christ with Whom Jesus was Identical Eternally Pre- 
existent? It is not possible to base either a negative or an affirm- 
ative answer to this question on purely speculative ground. Some 
of the lower grades of Unitarianism deny that he existed prior to 
his birth of Mary. Ancient and modern Arians, as we have seen, 
affirmed his pre-existence, but denied his eternity. 

(1) The Answer and the General Argument. The Church, on the 
contrary, has always affirmed his eternal pre-existence. On what 
erounds has it done so? We sketch the answer briefly as follows: 
If the Christ was not eternally pre-existent, he was in no proper 
sense God; if he was not God, there was no incarnation; if there 
was no incarnation, there was no atonement; if there was no atone- 
ment, there is no justification, regeneration, and sanctification, and 
we all are in a most miserable state of sin and condemnation. But 
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we do not believe that we are left in this miserable state; therefore 
we believe in the fact of justification; therefore we believe in the 
atonement; therefore we believe in the incarnation; therefore we be- 
lieve that Christ, the incarnate one, was God; therefore we believe 
that Christ was eternal. Each step in the sorites is essential to the 
argument, and hence if vulnerable at one point, it is vulnerable as a 
whole, and this illustrates, we may add, what is meant by Christian 
» theology’s being a system; it is an organism, a “whole body [like the 
Church], fitly joined together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of 
every part.”* We may easily see, for example, that to have a vitiated 
doctrine of God is to have a vitiated doctrine of sin, which, in 
turn, yields a false view of justification, and this of atonement, 
and so on to the end. But we may begin anywhere in the series. 
Jt is true that many systems of theology may be sound in some 
parts and false in others, but this is due to logical inconsistencies 
or inadvertences. 

It may easily be seen, therefore, that to develop an argument, 
demonstrating from the teaching of Scripture and the known facts 
of human nature, the eternal existence of the Christ, for example, 
is a work which the Church could not accomplish in a day or in 
a century. The construction of the temple of Christian truth, 
like that of one of the great cathedrals, goes on through the ages, 
the chief quarry from which the hewn stones of truth are drawn 
being the Holy Scriptures. In one age it is the doctrine of God 
upon which the Church chiefly works; in another it is the doctrine 
of Christ, or of sin, or of sin’s remedy, or of the Scripture itself; 
and thus stone by stone the temple is built. But each part must 
be adapted to every other, and each must be judged in the light 
of the whole. Such is the process according to which the Church 
reaches its conviction that Christ eternally pre-existed. 

Or, it may begin by establishing, or assuming, a doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Scriptures, their inspiration and divine authority, 
and on the basis of this doctrine proceed to seek the specific teach- 
ing of specific passages on the particular subject under considera- 
tion. This method is always combined with the preceding, of 
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course, for the Church lives through the ages, and is ever recon- 
sidering for itself conclusions reached by those who have passed 
away. 

(2) Some Specific Testimony. Having given this general de- 
scription of the argument and the method by which the Church 
reaches its doctrine, we may now present some of the principal 
Scriptures which bear directly upon our subject. 

(a) We may begin again with the testimony of Jesus himself. 
He announces, by necessary implication, the fact of his eternal ex- 
istence in many instances where he does not do so explicitly... This 
thought, indeed, quietly pervades his whole teaching, and is thus 
even more impressive and convincing than if he had reiterated it 
ever so many times in the boldest manner. His teaching was never 
presented isolatedly in midair, but was always attached to an ac- 
companiment, a text of some sort, as it were, which always seemed 
to present itself naturally and without being sought. He never 
made an appointment to teach on such and such a subject, and this 
fact made his teaching only the more pertinent, the more forceful, 
and also the more enduring. No one could ever forget that he 
said, “The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” so 
long as they remembered the healing of him who was sick of the 
palsy.t. But the Jews rightly understood, as he meant for them 
to understand, that no one on earth or in heaven has authority to 
forgive sins but God. He said that he had it, therefore, he said 
that he was God, and hence eternal. We need not go into details, 
for his teaching abounds in this natural, unstrained, and unstudied 
testimony. The fact that he wrought, in varied manner, such 
stupendous miracles seemed to him nothing to be clutched at, no 
more than does the fact to a human being that he utters articulate 
sounds with his vocal organs, whereas a lower animal cannot. He 
quietly knew that the power was in himself, whether he might 
choose to exercise it in any given instance or not. 

But this auiet, unostentatious, self-assertion of his oneness with 
God, which through all his words and actions ran, is not all that 
he has left us. There are times when his testimony is more ex- 
plicit. As when, on one occasion, he said to the rejecting Jews, 
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“Before Abraham came into being I who speak to you, already 
existed;” t or, as when on that dark and doleful night he spoke to 
the Father of the glory which he had with him before the world was, 
that is,- before there was anything. Whenever, indeed, he 
speaks of the timeless world, that is, of eternity, he speaks as 
one who had lived in eternity and was even still there; he speaks 
with the quiet familiarity of one who, if he would, might tell us 
all its secrets. We go away impressed that he knows more than 
he reveals. And perhaps this impression, vague sometimes and ever 
haunting, disappearing almost at times, but ever reviving, had more 
to do in convincing his intimate disciples that he was indeed their 
Lord and their God than did his most explicit words. If we may 
suppose that their faith operated through natural channels, or ac- 
cording to any of the ordinary rules of evidence, how else than as 
suggested, can we account for the triumph which he who was known 
to be a Galilean carpenter achieved over his disciples, and through 
them over so many ages and nations? Our faith in his eternal deity 
we may not be able to justify before the bar of our speculative 
reason, but it is a faith, nevertheless, which no man can avoid, and 
which even the speculative reason cannot wholly condemn. “It is 
the heroism of faith,” says Godet, “to rest upon the extraordinary 
testimony which this Being gave to himself;”’* but it is a heroism 
hke that which the stream exhibits in plunging over its precipice. 
It cannot withhold itself. 

(b) Of the apostohe testimony, that of John and Paul is the pro- 
foundest, and evinces the keenest spiritual insight. The classic 
passage In John is the prologue of his Gospel (ch. i. 1-5). He cails 
Jesus the Word, or Logos, a term doubtless well known to his 


readers, and which he may often have employed in his oral teaching 


at Ephesus. <All the other Words, or Logoi, or Memra, of God, of 
which the Alexandrian or other teachers of the day spoke, were 
false; or, at least, none was the Logos in the lofty sense in which 
he was, a sketch of whose earthly life and teachings John was 
about to write. The whole Gospel is devoted to a description of 
this true Logos, whose name was Jesus Christ, and by reading it 
over and over the Ephesians, for whom it seems to have been pri- 
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marily written, might come to know the essential points of distine- 
tion between this Revealer of God and the other so-called re- 
vealers. In the first place, and that is the point with which we 
are here concerned, the Logos, called Jesus Christ, is eternal; he 
existed in the beginning, that is, when time began he already was. 
_ Nothing ever begins to exist in eternity. This was one respect in 
which the true Logos differed from the others so-called. They 
began, he did not begin. But in the eternal world he was not 
alone, he was zpo¢ tov @eov; there was another toward whom 
were all the leanings of his bemg and affections. The dualism 
was not an antagonism. ‘There is another respect in which the true 
L.ogos is differentiated from the Gnostic false ones. But he pro- 
ceeds to say even more. This true Logos, of whom he was going 
to write, and who had been known in the flesh as Jesus, was God 
himself. The critics have ceased to say that @eo¢ here means divine; 
it raeans deity in the truest sense. But if the Logos was this, he 
was eternal. The other doctrines of the mediating revealers, as for 
instance those of the Alexandrian Logos, the Memra, the Bath 
Khol, or Daughter of the Voice, etc., had affirmed that these were 
neither God nor eternally with God. As they had no function 
prior to the creation of an objective world to which they might 
reveal God, so neither did they have an existence. 

The locus classicus in the Epistles of Paul, teaching the eternity 
of Christ Jesus is Phil. ii. 5. Prior to his existence on earth as 
Jesus of Nazareth, he had existed in eternity “in the form of God,” 
and “equal with God.” As we are here speaking only of the fact 
of the pre-existence, and not of its nature, it does not devolve on us 
to interpret these statements of the Apostle, only in so far as to 
say that the context plainly shows that he of whom they are made 
was none other than he who had lived on earth as the humble 
minded, obedient Jesus who was crucified. But, as we said of 
Christ’s teaching, so may we say of Paul’s, that they are everywhere 
pervaded by the thought of the pretemporal existence of Christ. 
He calls him the Son of God who was manifested in time and flesh;1 
he calls him God himself manifest in the flesh;? he calls him the 
Spiritual Rock who followed the wandering Israelites in the desert, 
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and as the one whom they had tempted when they were destroyed 
of serpents;' he speaks of him as the one by whom all things were 
created, whether in heaven or in earth, visible and invisible, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, powers, all were created by him, and for 
him, and by him they all consist.2 He speaks of him everywhere 
as Lord, the one to whom we owe supreme worship and allegiance. 
These things could not be said of one whose existence had a be- 
ginning, however long before the worlds were made we may sup- 
pose him to have been created.’ 

The Epistle to the Hebrews ranks him above the angels,* and 
calls him a “priest forever,’ that is, he had been a Priest as long 
as he had been a Son, as long as he had been the Lamb of God, 
from before the foundation of the world.’ The expression does. 
not mean simply that God looked forward to him, as a prophet 
might have done, foreseeing him as a Priest, but that he was one 
in eternity. His office was coeternal with himself. As his priest- 
hood, in itself considered, has no end, so neither did it have a be- 
ginning. 

(c) The same teaching characterizes also the minor Epistles. 
Peter says that it was the Spinit of Christ who taught the ancient. 
prophets;® he calls him the Judge of the world;‘ and with him he 
is the Lord to whom we owe absolute allegiance; while in James 
he is the Lord of Glory, and the one, not only in whose name we 
pray, but who himself answers prayer; while in other places he 
aflirms these same things of God.§ The book of Revelation abounds 
in testimony of a like lofty character, and which in the mouth of 
a monotheistic Jew, such as its writer was, can be accounted for 
on no other supposition than that the writer meant to affirm that 
the Jesus Christ of whom he speaks, and whom he had once known 
in the flesh on the shores of Galilee, was none other than God. He 
speaks of himself and others as kings and priests unto God and his 
lather, that is, unto Christ and his Father, and ascribes unto him 
glory and dominion forever and ever.® He is the Alpha and 
Omega, the Almighty,’ the Son, the Absolute Lord,?! the Holy and 

*1 Cor. x.'5, 9..  * Col. i, 16,17. -2Seealso Rom: ix, 5.) 20m: 
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True,’ the Lamb in the midst of the throne, before whom all the 
angels, and elders, fall erying, “Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be unto our God 
forever and ever;? and at the same time he is identified with Jesus as 
the One pierced, the one that “loved us, and washed us from our 
3 The time, happily, had not yet come when 
the Church must needs bow itself to the work of reconciling these 
glowing and apparently contradictory statements. It must come 
into the secure possession of its facts before it can ever begin its 
werk of analysis, and classification, and explanation, however in- 
evitable its future exegencies may cause this work to be. It re- 
poses in its faith for awhile, but erelong arouses itself to the task 
of interpreting and defending it. 
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THE NATURE OF THE PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Having considered the pre-existence of Christ simply as a matter 
of fact, we pass now to the consideration of its nature. The several 
interpretations of it we present briefly under the following classi- 
fication: 

1. The Purely Humanistic Interpretation. ‘Those who take this 
view of the fact of the pre-existence see in Jesus of Nazareth only 
aman, a man of lofty piety, indeed, lofty characteristics in every 
respect, but still, a mere man—only a nobler Confucius or Buddha. 
This thecry, in so far as related to the question under consideration, 
is purely negative. It is held by the lower type of Unitarians. It 
is impossible to accept this theory and at the same time accept the 
New Testament identification of Jesus of Nazareth with the Christ, 
and then accept the abounding implicit and explicit affirmations of 
his eternity and Godhead. The theory relieves itself of the bur- 
den of explaining the fact of the pre-existence by simply denying 
that there is any such fact to explain. 

2. The Idealistic Interpretation. The word idealistic, as descrip- 
tive of this theory, admits of two meanings. 
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(1) According to tne first, Jesus may, indeed, be called the 
Christ, the Son of God, but as to his pre-existence it was only ideal; 
he existed only as an impersonal principle, or potency, impersonal 
mode under which the one eternal God subsisted, or as one of the 
eternal points of mediation of the Absolute Divine Personality, etc., 
as one or another of its advocates variously call it. This pre- 
existent principle became personalized in Jesus. It is difficult to 
distinguish this form of the theory from certain types of Sabel- 
lianism and Modern Unitarianism. It is impossible to believe, it 
would seem, that either Christ or Paul had anything of this sort in 
mind in their teachings. Christ did not pre-exist merely as a pos- 
sibility of future actual incarnate existence. 

(2) According to a second meaning of the word “ideal,” Christ. 
was not eternal, nor true deity, but a premundane created being, 
the perfect spiritual image of God, and the prototype of humanity. 
One of the German advocates of this theory thus states it: “The 
Person, the I of Christ, has already, before his appearance in the 
earthly corporeity, in the flesh, pre-existed:in a pre-earthly condi- 


tion, with God as the eexwy @eov, as the human image of God, 


and consequently as the archetypal pattern of humanity; thus is 
he the Son of God. . . . The appearance of Christ in the world, 
sent by God in love, is not a becoming man, but a coming of the 
heavenly, pneumatic Man in the flesh.” This, it may be seen, 
is only a modified Arianism, another one of the several shades of 


*Pfleiderer thinks that the Christ who existed in another form of being 
prior to his earthly state was a “real subject,” a ‘‘ concrete personality,” 
the “image of God,” the “Son of God,” “rich in heavenly dignity,” and 
not an abstract principle, real only in the Divine thought and without 
subsistency of its own. But he says that this Christ, thus described, pre- 
existed, not as true deity in any sense, but ‘‘as man,” as “spiritual 
man.” See Pfleiderer’s Paulinism, i., pp. 131-146. Beyschlag holds that 
while the doctrine of the personal pre-existence is fundamental to the 
ecclesiastical Christology, it is not essential to the Pauline. Paul pro- 
jected his Christ back upon the pretemporal cavas, so to speak, merely 
to dignify him, and thus conform him to the current notions about the 
Logoi, the Memra, the Hhokmah, or personified Wisdom, etc. Hence, he 
speaks of him as the pre-existing Eikon. See his New Testament Theol- 
ogy, ll., pp. 76-88. Beyschlag’s view, as distinguished from his interpre- 
tation of Paul’s, is presented in his Christology, pp 225, 226. 

* Biederman, quoted by Orr in The Christian View of the World, p. 255. 
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modern Unitarianism. ‘The question arises, If this is what Christ, 
John, and Paul, meant, why did they not say this? Why did they 
say the Word was God, and the Word became (took upon himself) 
flesh? Or, why did they speak of God manifest in the flesh? The 
theory is hardly to be called an interpretation of Paul; it is the 
statement of an altogether different supposed fact. 

3. The Theological Interpretation. 'The theory which may be 
thus named, holds that Jesus the Christ was indeed divine in the 
highest sense; he was true deity, the one eternal and infinite God, 
who exists without internal distinctions of Persons or modes of 
any kind. This also is a form of Sabellian Unitarianism; and in 
so far as it stands related even to speculative thought, it does not 
meet the demands of the ablest transcendental thinkers, as Hegel, 
Schelling, and others, who could be satisfied with nothing else 
than some sort of ontological distinctions in the Godhead, however 
remote they may have been from the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
Trinity, and however severed from any relation to the question as to 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth. This fact is worth stating here, as 
showing that. he who chooses to accept this view of the Unity of 
God, and at the same time explain the mystery of Jesus by saying 
that he was this God incarnated, surely cannot do so on the ground 
of its greater reasonableness. It is either no incarnation, or else 
it is not this sort of God that is incarnated. He cannot become an 
Economical Trinity in time, who was not an Immanent Trinity in 
eternity. “The anti-trinitarian movements of recent times,” says 
Dorner, “have made it perfectly clear that there consequently only 
remains the choice either to think of God in a Unitarian manner, 
and in that case to see even in Jesus a mere man, or, if he is sup- 
posed to be the God-man, to hold eternal distinctions in God, and, 
therefore, to undertake to prove that the unity of God is quite 
consistent with such distinctions.” We cannot affirm true deity, 
and hence eternal pre-existence of Jesus without at the same time 
affirming an eternal trinity. Hence this, as do the other interpreta- 
tions noticed, stands in deadly relation to the whole system of 
Christian faith. There is, in this case, no Mediator between God 
and man, no atonement, no justification, in short, no such plan of 
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redemption as the Church during the centuries has been strangely 
thinking that it read of in the New Testament. 

It is hardly necessary perhaps to refer here to another and panthe- 
istic form of this same theological interpretation of the deity and 
eternity of Jesus. It may be called Hegelian. Jesus was human, 
just as every man is human; and he is also God and pre-existed as 
such as may be said of all men. Humanity pre-existed as God, or 
God becomes a self-conscious personality in humanity. The differ- 
ence between Jesus and other men consists only in the fact that in 
him this God-consciousness attained a higher and more fully devel- 
oped stage. But such speculations are without vitality, and stand in 
no relation to any Christian interest. Man is not a potential God; 
Jesus was not a man in whom this potentiality became an actuality. 
Nor was Jesus God merely in the sense of one in perfect ethical 
union with him; nor in the sense merely that he was the Supreme 
Revealer of God, and founder of the kingdom, and in perfect one- 
ness of will and purpose with him. 

All, indeed, of the almost innumerable interpretations of the 
Person of Christ, which might perhaps be grouped under one or the 
other of these three classes, utterly fail to justify the affirmation of 
true deity and hence eternity, or of eternity and hence true deity, 
which are made concerning him throughout the New Testament 
teaching. Let the point of departure of our investigations b2 
where it may—metaphysical, theological, or ethical, God, or man, 
or Christ himself, or salvation—the Christ whom we find is not the 
Christ whom any of these interpretations yield. We proceed to 
notice briefly another account of the mode of the pre-existence of 
the Christ who lived on earth as Jesus. 

4. The Church Doctrine. The Church has from the beginning 
taught that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, and that the Christ 
did not become the Son of God at his baptism, or resurrection, or 
at the time of his heavenly exaltation, or at any other period of his 
incarnate life, but that he is so essentially, and hence eternally. It 
has ever regarded the Godhead as an essential unit, and hence could 
never be justly charged with tritheism, or tetratheism, or polythe- 
ism of any kind; but at the same time, it has also ever held that 
there must have been such eternal personal distinctions in the God- 
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head as to justify the Scriptures in speaking of one of them as in 
some sense personal Father, and another as Son, and another as 
Holy Spirit. “Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee,” ? 
means, “This day I am thy Father,” and “this day” is any day in 
time or eternity, though the Church would doubtless be willing 
reverently to admit that there may be mysterious occasions in the 
eternity which God inhabits when the fatherly deight in the Son 
is more exquisite than it is at others. Or, at least, it might admit 
that the Scriptures sometimes express a fact like this in order to 
partially express a fact which is really inexpressible. Perhaps one 
of those eternal moments was when the Son abandoned the glory 
which he had with the Father in order that he might enter upon 
his work as incarnate Redeemer, and perhaps another was when 
he returned to that glory having achieved the redemption. As a 
human father seems to love his son most when he leaves him and 
when he returns, expressing the same love now in tears of grief 
and now in smiles of joy, so may there be at least. a remote cor- 
-respondence to this in the infinite experiences of God the Father. 
Perhaps also in this we are made in his image. At any rate, the 
Church has always taught that the personal Sonship of the Christ 
who was Jesus of Nazareth, extends backward and forward beyond 
time into the eternal ages, and yet that he was numerically identical 
with the personal Father and the personal Holy Spirit in that 
mysterious entity which can be called by no better name than 
spiritual essence or substance. And at the same time, it has always 
held that each of these is not simply divine but is personal Deity 
in the highest sense, never admitting into its official utterances 
anything that savored of essential Subordinationism. 

Aside from the general trend of Scripture, and the anthropolog- 
ical and soteriological demands for the doctrine, which have been 
clearly perceived at least since the Reformation, the specific passages 
in which the Church finds the ante-mundane, the personal, and truly 
divine existence of the Son, as distinguished from the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, are such as these: John 1. 1, 20, 27; xiv. 16, 1%, 
peace Voy Gdied.. 1; Phil, 1.65 1 Cor. 1510; Col. 1.17, ete? it 
is not necessary for us to review here the easily accessible exegesis 
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of these Scriptures, as setting forth not only the eternal pre- 
existence of Jesus the Son of God, but also his true deity, and at 
the same time his hypostatic distinction from the other personai 
modes of eternal Being, called respectively Father and Holy Ghost. 
However individual trinitarian exegetes may have varied in their 
construction and interpretation of the details of the passage (Phil. 
ii. 6), they have always agreed that Christ could not exist in “the 
form of God” without being true deity, and that “equality with 
God” could not be predicated of him as a prize to be or not to be 
seized in this way, or that, if he had not at the same time been 
distinct from that personal “form” of true deity with whom he is 
represented as comparing himself. 

“We, then, following the holy Fathers, all with one consent, 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the same perfect in Godhead, . . . consubstantial with the Father 
according to the Godhead; . . . begotten, before all ages, of the 
Father according to the Godhead.” ‘Thus affirms the creed of 


Calcedon concerning Jesus Christ the Son of God, considered as. 


eternally pre-existent; the Athanasian creed, affirming with no less 
emphasis the numerical identity of substance or essence, at the same 
time asserts with reiteration the fact of a distinction of Persons. 
Such has ever been the doctrine of the Church. What possible 
advantage to exegesis, or to Dogmatic theology, or to the practical 
Christian faith, could it be to substitute for this doctrine any one 
of the conceivable alternatives? None whatever. 

We pass now to the next stage in the revelation of that Person 
who is indeed the Wonderful, and the Immanuel. 
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THE CHRIST IN HIS EARTHLY HUMILIATION. 


Jesus of Nazareth, as we have seen, was the Christ, the Son of 
God, an eternal personal mode of the Godhead, and hence not sim- 
ply Divine in some Arian or other subordinate sense, but true Deity. 
The question now, as stated in a general form, is this: What is 
meant by, and what is involved in, the fact that this Logos, this 
eternal personal mode of the Godhead, “became ilesh?” In be- 
coming flesh did he become a man, a being having the essential 
elements of human nature? If so, did he at the same time retain 
the nature, or essential elements of his Godhood? If he retained 
his true deity, did this incarnation place it under limitations, as 
to knowledge, power, etc.? Was he one Person or two?- In short, 
our first inquiry is concerning the true conception or nature of the 
incarnation. 


I. 


THE NATURE OF THE INCARNATION. 


The expression “became flesh” means the same thing as “be- 
came incarnate,” and the word “became,” which is the one used of 
Christ, implies that he of whom this is affirmed existed in a pre- 
vious state. But to become “flesh” does not mean simply to in- 
habit a fleshly body; it does not mean that chiefly. When the Lord 
(the Christ) appeared to Abraham in bodily or human form,’ it 
was not an incarnation. Body (ewya) and flesh (ea) are often 
far from being synonyms in the New Testament, and they are not 
synonyms in relation to the incarnation. When we speak of 
Christ’s becoming incarnate we mean more than that he became 


the inhabitant of a human body; we mean primarily that he became, 
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or took upon himself, human nature. A man does not have the 
same relation to the house which he inhabits that he has to the 
body which he inhabits; so a Divine theophany in the form of a 
human body differs from a Divine incarnation. A man may go in 
and out of his house at pleasure, but he cannot go in and out of 
his body. The soul is in some way mysteriously attached to its 
body, as the roots of a live tree are to the soil, so that it cannot go 
out therefrom except by disease or other form of violence; neither 
can it of itself return thereto. The human nature of the soul or 
‘spirit begins by being thus attached to a human body; but having 
‘been once constituted, its continued existence as human nature 
does not depend upon the continuation. of this attachment to its 
‘body, or soma. The nature of a: saved human soul in heaven is 
still essentially human nature, and it will ever remain so. Man 
does not become angel or anything else. But let us proceed to 
consider more specifically (1) the true humanity of the incarnate 
Christ, (2) his true divine nature, and (3) the question as to what 
extent, if any, his personality was affected by his incarnation. 

1. The True Humanity of Christ. Whether Christ could ever 
have “become flesh,” that is, truly human, in any other way than 
by being born of a woman, the Church has never affirmed or 
directly denied. It is conceivable, of course, that his human body, 
with his human sot attached thereto, might have been created, as 
in the case of the first Adam, and that his divine personality and 
nature might have taken up its abode therein, as it did in the body 
and nature that were born of Mary; but we can scarcely conceive 
that such an incarnation as this would have fully met the purpose 
for which the incarnation was intended. What manner of being 
would such an incarnate Christ have been? He would have been 
isolated from us. His humanity might indeed have been exactly 
like ours, but it would have been ours neither generically nor in 
any other sense. He would not have been bone of our bone, nor 
flesh of our flesh, and however persistently he might have called 
himself the “Son of man,” he would in reality ever have been re- 
garded as a foreigner, one who was not in any real touch with us. 
In what sense, in this case, could he appeal to us at the outset, and 
elicit our attention? How could he have called himself our 
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“brother?” In what sense could he be “touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities,” save only as one stranger might hear and still not 
know the sad story of another? Christ in this case might have 
been a Prophet, revealing much to us about God, and human duty, 
but who would have had eyes to perceive the revelations, or in 
whose hearts would it have abided? A humanity of this sort might 
be called a real humanity, so nearly a perfect fac simile of ours that 
one might not be distinguished from the other. But it would not 
have been the humanity which we speak of when we predicate 
humanity of Christ. His was neither Docetic, nor created ‘for the 
occasion at the time of his incarnation, nor was it created before 
the occasion far back in the ages, as some teach who hold to the 
pre-existence of Christ as a “heavenly man,” the archetypal man, 
er model according to which our humanity was subsequently 
created. Christ is more nearly related to us than that. His 
humanity was created at the same time that ours was, not only at 
the same time, but in the same act; in creating ours his also was 
created, for they are not only alike but generically identical. When 
Christ “became flesh,” the flesh which he became was already in 
actual existence, and had been since the creation of the first Adam, 
but no longer. It is not without significance, theretore, that it 
was said in the beginning * that he who should bruise the serpent’s 
head should be “‘the seed of the woman;” and hence, neither is it 
without signiticance that in the New Testament Christ is said 
repeatedly to have been “born of a woman,” “of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.’ That is the humanity which he obtained, 
and that is the method by which he obtained it. Whatever else the 
expression may mean, this at least is included in the title “the 
second Adam.” He was not the second Adam merely in an official 
sense; indeed he could not have been the second Adam in an official 
sense, if he had not been truly Adamic naturally; if his humanity 
had not been the real Adamic humanity come down to him by 
natural transmission from the first Adam. Had it not been so he 
could not have been a Mediator between man and God, for there 
would have been no link attaching him to man; just as he could 
have been no Mediator between God and man had he not possessed 
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God’s nature, for there would have been no link attaching him to 
God. The most that he could have been, it seems, would have 
been an interloper, unacceptable to both parties. His official char- 
acter as man’s representative to God is based on the fact that he 
was man, possessing man’s true and real humanity, just as his 
official character as God’s representative to man is based on the 
fact that he possessed God’s real and true divinity. 

The only respect in which it may be said that Christ’s-humanity 
differed from ours is in respect to its sinlessness; but this is not a 
real difference, for sin is not an original and essential constituent 
of human nature. Sin is a mere accident of human nature, some- 
thing that has been introduced into it from a foreign sourcé, since 
it was created. If Christ’s humanity had possessed this transmitted 
accident, or, in other words, if it had been sinful, he could not. have 
been an acceptable Mediator. Nothing that he could have said or 
done, either by way of propitiating God or expiating sin, could 
have had any value so far as the rest of mankind were concerned, 
for only the innocent can mediate for the guilty. When we speak 
of the sinlessness of Christ, therefore, we must remember that we 
do not mean simply that he commitied no sinful acts of body or 
mind, or that he did not omit to fulfill any of his duties. We 


mean also that his very human nature was sinless, his humanity. 


was unspotted, untainted, utterly guiltless, and without even a 
bias to evil. It was such real humanity as to be the very best 
type. 

But if we affirm that Christ’s humanity was inherited, can we 
indeed affirm at the same time that it was sinless? Yes; and on 
the ground (1) of his acceptable mediatorship, already mentioned, 
and (2) on the ground of explicit declarations of Scripture to this 
effect. When the Apostle’ speaks of Christ as one “who knew no 
sin,” he refers to Christ incarnate, and to connatural or birth-sin, 
including, of course, sinlessness of life. So with the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews? when he speaks of him as having been 
“tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin,” apart from 
sin; there was no principle of sin in his human nature to which 
temptation could appeal. So, also, in other Scriptures, as 1 Peter 
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i. 19, where he is described as “a lamb without blemish and without 
spot.” His humanity was sinless in the same sense that unfallen 
Adam’s was; it was wholly in the sense not simply that it was 
in a state of moral equilibrium between good and evil, holiness 
and unholiness, but in the sense that all its concreated in- 
clinations were toward God. He was with God, or literally 
toward God, in all his leanings, not only in eternity, but also in 
his earthly state; and when he says “I and my Father are one,” 2 
he refers to himself not only as eternal deity, but to himself also as 
the man Christ Jesus. He was both ethically and essentially one 
with the Father. 

But how can this be true, if we still affirm that his humanity was 
transmitted from sinful Adam through sinful Mary? How can it 
be that his was the solitary exception in respect to sinfulness? 
In answer to the question Protestant theology has always appealed 
to the 

Miraculous Conception. It is speaking in terms too general to 
say that this expression means merely that Christ’s conception by 
Mary was a miracle, for Isaac also was in an important sense a child 
of miracle, though a miracle of a different kind from that which 


Jonmis).,, * John x, 30: 

3The Protestant doctrine of the Miraculous Conception must be distin- 
guished from the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 
Everybody, who believes, as the Scriptures teach, that Jesus did not have 
a human father, believes that his conception was a miracle. But by Im-_ 
maculate Conception it is meant that Mary possessed a sinless nature, 
and nobody teaches or believes that except Roman Catholics. It is an 
expedient for the purpose, in part, of justifying mariolitry, and, in part, 
to aid in accounting for the sinlessness of Jesus. But it renders necessary, 
of course, the further assumption, either that her parents were sinless, or 
else that her sinlessness was a miracle. The dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception seems to have been first proposed by Paschasius Rabbert, in 
the first half of the ninth century. It met, at first, with powerful oppo- 
sition, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas, being 
among the number of its opposers. Its ultimate enrollment as a dogma 
of the Roman Catholic Church was due most of all, perhaps, to the influ- 
ence of the powerful young Franciscan, Duns Scotus. Pope Sixtus LV. 
sanctioned it in 1483, and threatened with excommunication every one 
who should represent belief init to be a heresy. See Muenscher’s Ele- 
ments of Dogmatic history. 
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we should have in mind when we speak of Mary’s conception of 
Jesus. In the first place, the beginning of the human body of 
Jesus was quickened by the direct miraculous agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and thus started upon its gradual and natural process of 
growth and development. In the second place, the human nature 
which he thus inherited from his human parent was by the same 
direct miraculous agency relieved of its sinful accident, so that 
the Holy and Heavenly Person, who was to inhabit that nature, 
occupied therein a holy abode, like unto that which the first Adam 
occupied until by his own personal act he made it otherwise. 
Looking at the sinlessness of Christ from this point of view, it 
seems that we may surely say that it was not an immutable sinless- 
ness. It was intrinsically capable, like the humanity of Adam, of 
which it was a lineal descendant, of becoming sinful; and, there- 
fore, by its sinlessness we cannot mean impeccability, or that it 
was not possible for it to move away from God. As the humanity 
of the first Adam was a possible avenue through which his per- 
sonality might proceed to sin, so was the same humanity of the 
second Adam a possible avenue through which his personality 
might proceed to sin.. The impeccability (as distinguished from 
sinlessness), which we must predicate of Christ, did not lie in his 
humanity; for it was naturally or intrinsically able to lend itself 
at any time to his personality to be used by it as an instrument of 
unrighteousness. But the impeccability lay in that very person- 
ality. The first Adam and the second were exactly alike, generi- 
cally the same, indeed, as to their humanity, but they were far 
from being exactly alike in their personality. Essential humanity 
is immutable; if it is once created with the intrinsic capability of 
becoming sinful, it must possess that intrinsic capability forever, 
or else cease to be humanity. But personality considered strictly 
as such is not immutable, else we should have to affirm the same 
essential constituents of all personalities, human, angelic, and 
divine, whereas, as a matter of fact, some are intrinsica!ly mutable, 
and others intrinsically immutable. The first Adam’s was mutable, 
the second’s was immutable, not only changeless, but unchangeable, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.”1 The finite can never 
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become the infinite, and the infinite can never become the finite 
at the cost of its essential infinity. 

But this brings us to the definite inquiry, What are the essential 
constituents of humanity, considered as something apart from a 
human person? Perhaps we might answer in one word, finiteness. 
Or, thus: (1) Finiteness of duration; this denies its eternity; (2) 
finiteness as to capability of existing; this denies its self-existence 
and ubiquity; (3) finiteness as to capability of knowing; this denies 
omn science and affirms fallibility; (4) finiteness as to capabilities 
of willing; this denies omnipotence and affirms a limited sover- 
elgnty; (5) finiteness as to capabilities of conscience and the moral 
attributes generally; this implies the essential poss‘bility of be- 
coming sinful; (6) finiteness in respect to the fact that its existence 
must first be rooted in and realized in a soma or body, which body, 
aiter the first, is made not by creation de novo, but by generation 
from a preceding body; (7) hence, in short, finiteness in respect 
to capability of being personalized. That the Gospels everywhere 
describe Christ as possessed of a real humanity, such, in the main 
at least, as we have described, no one, perhaps, will deny. The 
differentia, and other considerations presented, will be helpful to 
us presently when we come to consider the question as to what 
extent, if any, the personality of Christ was affected by his 1n- 
carnation. 

2. The Divinity of Christ. The divine nature affirmed of Christ 
is to be understood in the highest sense of the words, the eternal 
and infinite nature which belongs to essential deity or Godhood. 
The Christ of the Gospels being identical, as shown in the preced- 
ing chapter, with the eternally pre-existent Son of God, it is not 
necessary to repeat here what was said there on this phase of the 
subject. But it is necessary to say that in becoming human he 
did not cease to be divine. In this case he couid not be called the 
same being, for his personal identity would have been lost. His 
“becoming flesh” meant not the abandonment of the eternal div-ne 
nature in which his eternal personality inhered, but the assumption 
of an additional nature. That of which he “emptied himself,” the 
kenosis of Phil. ii. 6, was not the divine nature, implied in the 
poogn Geov, or “form of God,” but the divine glory, the dofa Geou; 
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and the divine “glory,” as here meant, is not to be identified with 


the divine “form” or nature. The “form” includes everything 
that is essential to the integrity or completeness of the divine 
nature, while the “glory” denotes rather the exercise and enjoyment 
of the prerogatives and appearance which that nature carries with 
it. The self-emptying, or kenosts, so far as the divine nature is con- 
cerned, could not have been more than this, else it would not have 
been an instance of divine humility, as Paul here adduces it, but a 
cessation of divine existence, for one cannot empty himself of his 
essential nature without utterly ceasing to be. If he had ceased to 
be in his incarnation what he was before his incarnation, there 
would have been a change, an essential change, indeed, in the God- 
head, during the whole period of the incarnation. It would have 
implied that one of the Persons, to wit, the eternal Son, had 
actually annihilated himself and become another being; and this 
would have implied that the original integrity of the Godhead 
could never be restored, for that which has ceased to be cannot 
exist again without being created anew by God; but that which 
God creates is not an element of the Godhead. 

So, in becoming human Christ did not cease to be as truly divine 
as he was before. The word “became” (yevera, in John 1. 14) does 
not denote the transmutation of one thing into another essentially 
different therefrom; it means the same, rather, as Paul’s expression, 
“Took upon himself the form of a servant,’ or man. He took 
upon himself the nature of man, and manifested that nature out- 
wardly; he retained the nature of God, but not its accompaniments; 
he did not manifest himself through that nature. He operated 
through the human nature. [le could have operated through the 
other, but in order that he might accomplish the purpose of his 
earthly humiliation, he refrained from doing so. We conclude, 
then, that Christ from the time he became flesh had two complete 
and distinct natures, the one human and the other divine. And 
he is the only being in the universe of whom this can be said. 

But before we pass to the consideration of his personality, 
another question may be raised, and one which has been much 
discussed in the history of Protestant theology, and in respect to 
which a number of nice distinctions have been raised by theologians, 
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particularly those of the Lutheran school. It is this: Are these 
two natures, which Christ has simultaneously, in any way or to 
any extent, essentially affected by what we may call their proximity 
to each other in the same person? Our answer is, They are uot. 
And this in general is the Reformed answer, as distinguished from 
the Lutheran. The human nature of Christ is neither more nor 
less human than any other man’s, and his divine nature is tieither 
more nor less divine than it was before he took upon himself the 
human. As a house, however, may be said to be exalted and en- 
nobled by the nobility of its occupant, so was the humanity which 
‘Christ mhabited greatly exalted by that fact; like Bethlehem of 
Judea, too lowly to be reckoned among the great cities, but more 
exalted than they all, as being the place where the kingly Son of 
David was born. Such an ennobling. as this, of the human nature 
of Christ by his divine nature, Reformed theologians and all others 
(who hold that he had two natures) admit of course. But the 
Lutherans go beyond this, and affirm that in virtue of the personal, 
or hypostatic, union of the two natures, the properties of the divine 
nature of Christ were truly and really imparted to his human 
nature, so that this, also, became truly omnipresent, omnipotent, 
and omniscient. The Lutherans held that the flesh, or human 
nature, of Christ was just as proper an object of worship and adora- 
tion as his divine nature, though the attribute of his humanity, 
upon which they laid the greatest stress, and most zealously con- 
troverted, was that of omnipresence. The Lutheran doctrine con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper, as did also the Roman Catholic doctrine 
on the same subject, required, as its support, the dogma of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s humanity. It would seem that thus to deify 
the humanity of Christ is to deny that he retained his human 
nature during his earthly state; even more, it seems to be the same 
thing as affirming that true and real divinity can be created by a 
process of transmutation, out of that which is finite, whereas, 
divinity is not in any sense created. 

There is, however, another construction, as we shall see presently, 
which may he placed upon this Lutheran view of the relation be- 
tween the two natures of Christ. Th's transference of the proper- 
fies of the divine to the human in Christ is known in Lutheran 
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theology as the Conumunicatio Idiomalum, an “idiom” being some-- 
thing exclusively or strictly one’s own, so that if another possess it,. 
it must be communicated to him by the one whose it is. The. 
Lutherans heid that there are three degrees of this communication 
of properties: (1) The genus idiomaticum, according to which 
both natures communicate their properties to the person of Christ 
so that his person has both.t. This we may admit is true, of course, 
if by it is meant that the properties of either or both natures are: 
spoken of in Scripture as belonging to the whole person. (2) The 
genus apostelesmaticum, or adynuatexov, by which it is meant that 
the functions and actions of Christ in his capacity as Redeemer, are 
spoken of as if they were functions and actions of Christ, not in 
his entirety, but only in respect to one or the other of his natures. 
This is true also, asin 1 Tim. i. 5, for example, where the Mediator 
is called “the man Christ Jesus.” But it is not right to use this. 
and similar passages (as Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 21; Heb. 11. 17) as: 
teaching that it was Christ considered simply as human who was. 
mediator between God and man. He was mediator, not in virtue 
of his manhood exclusively, or of his Godhead exclusively, but in 
virtue of the hypostatical or personal union of the two. (8) The 
genus majestaticum, or xotvoroentexov, whereby the human nature: 
is said to be clothed and magnified by a transference to it of the 
attributes of the divine nature. Such passages as John i. 133. 
vy. 27; Matt. xxviii. 18, 20; Rom. ix. 5; Phil. i1. 10, are referred to: 
as proofs of this. But the Reformed theology has always rightly 
regarded all such texts as involving a species of synecdoche (or as 
Zwingle called it, aAAoewors), whereby the whole Christ is spoken 
of only through one or the other of his natures. 

The Lutherans embodied both their affirmations and denials on 
the relation of the two natures in the Formula of Concord, in which 
they also, but with at least apparent inconsistency, expressed a con- 
currence, no less firm than that of the Reformed theologians, in 
the teachings of the ancient creed of Calcedon, which, with con-- 
siderable reiteration, seems to deny the very communicatio idio- 
matum which the Formula of Concord affirms. Emphasizing the 
fact of both the real Godhead and real Manhood of Christ, the 
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‘Caleedon creed says that this “one and the same Christ, Son, 
Lord, Only begotten,” is “to be acknowledged in two natures, in- 
confusedly, unchangeably, endivisibly, inseparably.” The Reformed 
wing of the Protestant Church has always regarded this as the cor- 
recter interpretation of the New Testament teachings, and at the 
same time the better safeguard against the Eutychean and other 
anc:ent and modern forms of error in regard to the incarnate Christ. 

The Westminster Confession contains a clear and strong expres- 
sion of the Calecedon doctrine,* as does also our own, though in 
more abbreviated form, in the following article: “The Son of 
God, the second person in the Trinity, did, when the fullness of 
time was come, take upon himself man’s nature, yet without sin, 
being very God and very man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator 
between God and man.” Similarly, Art. i. of The Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. The second article of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is somewhat less explicit, but it teaches 
the same doctrine. We pass now to the consideration of our next 
‘question. 

3. To What Hatent, if Any, Was the Person of Christ Affected 
by His Incarnation? ‘The act by which the two natures were 
‘united in one person is called “personal unition,” the result of this 
cact is called the personal or “hypostatic union.” The former con- 
‘stitutes the incarnation considered as an act; the latter constitutes 
the incarnation considered as a state or condition. 

(1) We say in the first place, therefore, that this personal unition 
‘did not result in the production of two persons, occupying the 
ssame body during the life on earth of Jesus, one divine and the 
other human. ‘The affirmation of what we here deny is the ancient 
error known as Nestorianism. The expression that Christ was 
both “truly God and truly man,’ which is the teaching, as we 
have seen, of both the ancient and modern Church, may easily 
mean, if taken by itself, that Christ was two persons in one body, 
and hence the statement must be always qualified by the further 
statement, expressed or understood, that he was one person; and, 
considered as a person, he is not to be regarded as God simply nor 
as man simply, but as God-man. By what process do we reach this 
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conclusion? We ask, in answer, if he was two persons, in the 
Nestorian sense, how could we predicate any such exaltation of his 
humanity as the Scriptures speak of? and how could we predicate 
any such humiliation of his divinity as the Scriptures also con- 
fessedly speak of? And on this hypothesis, when the Christ of 
the Gospels speaks, what means have we of determining, in many 
instances, which one of the Hgos, or persons, it is that speaks? 
But, further, the true conception of human nature does by no means 
require us to believe that if it be personalized at all it must be per- 
sonalized by a human ego. We have said that Christ’s humanity 
came through Mary from Adam in whom it was created when he 
was created; this is true, but it is true, as we also said, only gener- 
ically. His humanity was not individualized until it was person- 
alized, and it was not personalized until the eternally pre-existent. 
Person took up his abode init. While we may conceive of a nature 
existing apart from a person, we cannot conceive of a person exist- 
ing apart from a nature. If we could we might conceive of a truly 
divine Ego as personalizing the humanity of Christ, in which case 
he would be a divine Person with only one nature, and that human. 
Such considerations as these render it evident that the fact that 
Christ had two united, but distinct, natures does by no means ren- 
der it necessary for us to suppose that he was two persons. 

(2) But, in the second place, the sense in which Christ is to be 
called God-man, that is, the sense in which Christ is to be called a 
theanthropie person, is also to be guarded. According to the 
Eutycheans and Monophysites, Christ had but one nature, and that 
was neither human nor divine, but a species of theanthropic or 
composite nature, produced as the result of the confluence in him 
of the two natures. But the kind of person any being is, is deter- 
mined by the kind of nature he has; and hence if Christ’s nature 
was a composite nature, neither purely human nor purely divine, 
his person must have been composite also, and hence it would 
seem that we could not consistently call him both “very God” 
and “very man,’ and at the same time God-man. Could we any 
more truly so speak than we can say that water is pure oxygen 
and pure hydrogen, and at the same time water, a chemical com- 
bination of the two, different from both? When we say, there- 
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fore, that the eternal Logos, or Second Person of the Trinity, in 
his incarnation became God-man, or theanthropic as to his person, 
we must understand that he was not theanthropic, or God-man, in 
such sense as to render it impossible, metaphysically or otherwise, 
for him to be at the same time truly God and also truly man. But 
this does not mean that Christ was three persons, for he was, and 
is, only one person. It means that when we speak of him as truly 
God, we name him through his divine nature in which his person- 
ality eternally inhered. And when we speak of him as truly man, 
we mean that at the time of his incarnation the same personality, 
without abandoning its divine nature, attached itself also to a truly 
human nature, and thenceforward expressed itself through that 
nature. And when we speak of him as God-man, we mean that 
this same eternal personality, from the time when the incarnation 
first became an actual fact, was attached to two united, yet distinct 
and inseparable natures, and could express himself through either 
according to his pleasure. The essence, therefore, of the one 
eternal Person, called the Son, or Logos, was not in any way affected 
by the incarnation; it was neither more nor less divine than it 
was before, for in taking on another nature, he did not renounce 
any of the former nature. The one Person simply chose to attach 
himself to another nature, and for the time being to express him- 
self through it, having all the while, however, only one self-con- 
sciousness. According to the nature in which we conceive of him 
as inhering, so was he; if we conceive of him as inhering in two 
natures, as indeed he does, so again is he. According to the nature 
through which we conceive of him as expressing or manifesting 
himself, so did he appear to be. In his earthly state the vehicle 
of expression with which he identified himself was purely human, 
and hence to this extent incarnation was synonymous with humuil- 
iation, as the Reformed theologians, as against the Lutherans, 
rightly taught. It was a humiliation to choose as a vehicle of ex- 
pression the poogyy doviov, “the form of a servant,” or man, one 
totally, infinitely, indeed, inadequate to the manifestation of the 
glory which he might have exhibited had the divine person operated 
as such through his divine nature instead of through his human. 
The human nature, as we have seen, was finite in every one of its 
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elements; and hence, it was not possible, in the nature of the case, 
for the Person, though in reality infinite, to be otherwise than 
finite as presenting himself, or energizing, through such a con- 
tracted medium. ‘The energy may be truly regarded as theandric, 
for although its original source is divine, it must, in virtue of the 
voluntary incarnation, necessarily be operative along a channel 
which is purely human. God can never manifest the totality of 
his power in the sundering of a mighty oak with his lightening, 
for the capacity of the oak, or of the earth itself, as a medium of dis- 
play, is not adequate to the whole of his power. How much of 
divine power, or knowledge, human nature is capable of receiving 
and transmitting no one knows. but there are some conceivable 
miracles, both of power and of knowledge, which perhaps in the 
nature of the case God could not enable a man to work; just as 
an oak tree is, in the nature of the case, inadequate for the con- 
veyance of all his lightning, or just as three pounds, for instance, 
can in no case be made equal to four pounds of the same kind. 

We say, therefore, that while the Person of Christ was not, in 
its eternal essence, affected by the incarnation, it was affected in 
its mode and capacity of operation. In the light of this fact as in 
the light of no other hypothesis which we can present, is it possible 
to clear up somewhat many of the mysterious utterances which we 
find in the New Testament concerning that mysterious being, 
whom we call at one time Jesus of Nazareth, and at another the 
eternal Son of God, and at another “very God” himself, and who 
was indeed one and all of these. He prays, he sorrows, even unto 
tears and deep groans; he hungers, he grows weary, he increases in 
wisdom, he confesses to the last that there is at least one thing 
which he does not know, ete.; and yet he says that he has life in 
himself, that he has power to lay his hfe down and take it up, 
again, he claims to know the secrets of eternity, and recollects that 
he had glory with the Father before the world was; he raises the 
dead, forgives sins, and, in short, claims to be equal with God. 
We cannot think that it was two Persons who says such things. 
He was one and the same in both classes of utterances. The in- 
carnation involved self-humiliation as one of the conditions upon 
which it was to take place. Christ had human life in himself, he 
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was born of Mary voluntarily, and thus voluntarily attached to 
himself human nature and human life. But he did this with the 
understanding, in the Triune Council, not that he should lose 
absolutely all recollection (if we may so speak) of his pretemporal 
state, but that the humanity should be the limited medium of his 
contact with the world, in his process of working out that for 
which he came. Hence, Christ was as truly subject to temptation 
as sinless Adam was, and the human nature,‘ through which he 
experienced the temptation, and through which he resisted it, was 
just as essentially capable of yielding. 

In the same way we may account for the fact that he prayed. 
The Ego was experiencing its needs through the prescribed channel 
of its humanity, and these experiences were just as real as they 
could possibly have been in the case of any human being. We 
see only according to the eyes through which we look. Thus, also, 
is the ignorance which Christ affirmed of himself in at least one 
notable instance” to be explained. Jis knowing or cognizing dur- 
ing his humilation was done through the medium of his rational 
human soul, and hence he could know only those things which he 
learned by human processes, or which were supernaturally revealed 
to him. So with the exercise of his power, his miracles being 
wrought through the channel or instrumentality of his human 
nature, and not as he had worked them in his pre-incarnate state. 
There was no limit, prior to his incarnation, beyond which he 
could not exercise his power, for he energized then only through 
his divine nature; but in his incarnate state his appointed lever 
was his humanity, that is, the human will, muscles, etc., and this 
was the natural limit beyond which he could not work, only as his 
human nature was empowered, in the same way that God might 
and did empower ordinary human beings to work miracles. At 
the grave of Lazarus he audibly prayed the prayer which he in- 
timates that he had already prayed silently, the purport of which 
seems to have been that he might be empowered to do through 
his humanity that which he might have done of himself had he 
been in his pre-incarnate state and acted solely through his divine 
nature. Christ’s miracles were proofs of his divinity, not in them- 
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selves considered, for in this case the miracles of Moses, for ex- 
ample, might be regarded as proofs also of the divinity of Moses. 
Christ’s miracles are proofs of his divinity only when considered in 
connection with the fact that he said that he was divine, and be- 
cause we know that the Father would not have empowered him 
to do mighty works through his humanity in proof of a false claim. 
Thus. his miracles also become a guarantee of the truth of all his 
teaching; and he himself may, therefore, be regarded as a veritable, 
audible, and visible, revelation of God through man to the world. 
And no other man could ever go to the Father except through 
this God-man, for he alone touched both, he alone was the bridge 
across the infinite distance between the two, whether this distance 
be regarded as essential, or as ethical, or as both. 

We conclude, therefore, as follows: 1. That the incarnate Christ 
was only one Person. 2..That he had two united yet distinct 
natures, the divine and the human. 3. That on this account his 
incarnate personality was theanthropic, thus constituting him God- 
man. 4. That on account of the continuing distinctness of the 
two natures after their union in him, he continued to be truly God, 
and at the same time was also truly man. 5. That prior to his in- 
carnation, or the act of personal unition whereby he became in- 
carnate, his human nature was generic and impersonal, and that. 
it was personalized, not according to the manner of an ordinary 
human individual, but by the personality which inhered eternally 
in the divine nature, or, in other words, in the eternal Logos. It 
is implied in this christological statement that Christ had a rational 
human soul, a human will, all the faculties, indeed, whether mental 
or bodily, which are essential to the completeness of human nature. 
Had he lacked any he would so far have been incomplete in his 
manhood, whereas he presents no token or evidence in the Gospels 
or elsewhere of incompleteness. And yet the two natures were so 
united in the one person that he, and he only, personalized both 
and energized through them. Hence, whatever energy he exhibited 
under any circumstances was the energy of the one Person. He 
who said, “I thirst,” was the same Person who spoke of himself 
as existing in eternity, and both sayings were true. We may re- 
gard that one Person as God, or as man, or as God-man, according 
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as we think of him as speaking through, or in respect to, his divine 
nature, his human nature, or as one who has both natures. When 
he said, “Father, not my will, but thine be done,’ he spoke natu- 
rally. He was speaking through his humanity; he was breathing 
a prayer to the Father about his human will, because, in order 
that he might accomplish the work for which he came, he had 
voluntarily surrendered the right to act through his divine nature. 
Had he asserted this prerogative he could have sustained himself 
easily enough, but there would have been no atonement, no sacrifice 
in any sense. It would have been a mere Docetic semblance. Had 
he acted through his divine nature he could have called down all 
the angels in heaven; but, as it was, when they ministered unto 
him. they had to be, not called by him, but sent by the Father. 
His remaining privilege was to pray to the Father. 

The question of the self-consciousness of Christ has been much 
discussed in Germany and England, and to some extent in America, 
since the time of the early seventeenth century controversy among 
the Lutherans about the kenosis and the krypsis, the non-use or 
concealed use of divine attributes by Christ, both parties admitting 
that he possessed them. ‘The modern doctrine of the kenosis* 
reverses the genus majestaticum of the old Lutherans, and instead 
of affirming that the divine nature of Christ made his human 
nature omniscient and omnipotent, for example, it affirmed that . 
his human nature imparted its attributes to the divine. The in- 
finite becomes the finite, whereas the old Lutherans had said the 
finite becomes the infinite. The true Christology denies both of 
these extreme statements. It affirms, indeed, that Christ had but 
one self-consciousness, but it denies that it was the kind called for 
by the modern kenotic theory, for, as we have seen, this would 
either be no incarnation, or else it would imply a destruction for 
the time being of the integrity of the triune Godhead. If Christ, 
in becoming incarnate, underwent any such exinanition or depoten- 
tiation of his divine nature as this theory supposes, then he was, 
during his earthly state in reality nothing but a human being, 
and hence he could be no atoning Mediator, for a Mediator must 
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be attached to both parties. Hence, while the old Lutheranism, 
in its genus majestaticum, came dangerously near to one error 
which the Church has always rejected, to wit, Eutycheanism, the 
modern kenosis theory comes dangerously near to another error, 
which in like manner the Church has always rejected, to wit, 
Ebionitism. It is better to say that the one self-consciousness of 
Christ was that which belonged to his person as the eternal Logos, 
and that in consenting to become incarnate, he at the same time 
consented that h's self-consciousness, like the other elements of 
his divine personality, should, in his state of humiliation, act 
through its limited human channel, at least in so far as to meet the 
requirements of his mediatorial work. We may indeed say that 
during his state of humiliation his divine self-consciousness acted 
in no other way than under this limitation. But it would not fol- 
low from this that Christ could not know himself as the Messiah, 
the Son of God, the eternal Logos, the one who was to make atone- 
ment, ete.; for when we say that the self-consciousness of Christ, 
while he was on earth, operated through his human nature, it is 
not implied either that he lost his personal identity, or that he 
retained no recollection of what had transpired in his former state. 
This would be the very thing which we deny and which the 
modern kenosis affirms. But supposing that Christ’s cognitive 
faculty operated in respect to many things only through his human 
soul, as the conditions of his mediatorial work required, even in 
this case he could still be the recipient of supernatural revelations 
concerning himself, from the Father, just as we have supposed that 
he was the recipient of supernatural power when he wrought 
miracles through the medium solely of his human will. 

It is impossible, of course, for us to understand the inmost secret 
of that transcendent mystery, God manifest in the flesh; but there 
are some things about it which we know must be true, for only 
thus can be excluded certain obvious errors which are utterly sub- 
versive of truths which are known to be truths. But as for the 
mystery of the one person of Christ having two natures and ener- 
gizing through them, and thus becoming theanthropic, may we 
not find at least a remote illustration in our human constitution? 
If we should distinguish between our physical nature and our 
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psychical nature, as indeed we are always doing, might we not truly 
say that we have two distinct yet united natures? One person, the 
Ego or “I,” has only one self-consciousness, which, however, has 
two media of manifestations, or two consciousnesses, we might call 
them. The one self-conscicusness of the human Ego or “I,” mani- 
fests itself through the physical nature, and then we say, “I hun- 
ger,” “I suffer pain,” etc.; but manifesting itself through its 
psychical nature, it can say what it cannot otherwise say, “I 
think,” “I know,” ete. The Ego could not be conscious of physical 
pain if it had no physical nature through which to be conscious 
of it; neither could the same Ego be conscious that it knows, if it 
had no psychical nature through which to be conscious. Why may 
we not suppose that the one Ego, the unipersonality of Christ, 
manifested itself in some such way through the divine nature and 
the human nature which were mysteriously united in him? And 
why may we not say that he could know things and do things 
through the one which he could not know and do through the 
other? ‘There are some men, as we know, whose humanity is so 
prevailingly physical that the only self-consciousness, or knowledge, 
or power, which they exercise, operates for the most part through 
their physical nature, while there are others of whom the reverse of 
this is true, their bodily nature being the less emphasized and per- 
haps the less developed part of them. But Christ possessed the 
complete human nature, both the physical and psychical constitu- 
ents in well balanced entirety; and he at the same time possessed 
the divine nature in its completeness, and he used both according 
to the requirements and conditions of the covenant of redemption 
into which he entered with the Father. But our illustration may 
carry us a brief step further. No philosopher has ever succeeded 
in disclosing the secret of that mysterious union which obtains 
between man’s physical and psychical natures; and yet we all know 
that this union is a fact, and yet we all know also, that, while the 
union is a fact, the two natures in us are distinct and far apart 
as the “whole diameter of being.” How “I” write, or do the 
simplest thing, by means of material instruments, like nerves and 
muscles and bones, no wisest man can ever tell. How, then, could 
one expect fully to explain the mysterious union, and yet the dis- 
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tinctness of the human nature and the divine nature in the one 
person or “I” of Christ? And yet again, it is my psychical nature 
that gives a species of personality to my body or physical nature; 
the former, as it were, personalizes the latter, so that I say, “I,” 
when only the physical is meant; “I stand,” “I am light,” heavy, 
etc., statements that would be false if understood of the “I” as in- 
hering in the psychical nature. So cf Christ, at least remotely, 
as when we say that his humanity of itself had no personality, but 
was personalized by the “I” which eternally inhered in his divine 
nature, so that Christ could then say, “I thirst,’ “I know not,” and 
a good many other things, which would not be true if understood 
of the “I” as belonging to and energizing through its divine nature. 
All the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ “bodily,” because 
his Divine personality, or ego, in attaching itself to the human na- 
ture (including the body), carried with it its divine nature in all 
its essential completeness, while at the same time, as we have seen, 
the chosen medium through which that Divine Ego’s work was 
accomplished was the human. 

One more question calls for brief consideration. What was the 
effect of the incarnation, the self-emptying, the kenosis, as we may 
variously call it, on the Trinity in heaven? None whatever. Its 
entirety was not in the least impaired. The Logos, the Second 
Person of the Eternal Trinity, was also essentially infinite in all 
his attributes; and while the mediatorical work upon which he was 
about to enter rendered it necessary for him to forego the exercise 
and glory of his infinite attributes as the Second Person of the 
Trinity, it did not require him to sacrifice his essence and personal 
identity. He, one Person of the Trinity, was taking upon himself 
another nature and entering upon the actual discharge of other 
functions, but he was not ceasing to be. Hence, the Trinity re- 
mained intact, and Christ could truly speak of himself as being on 
earth and in heaven at the same time. 

If it should be asked why the Second Person of the Trinity, 
rather than the Third, to wit, the Holy Spirit, should have been 
the one to become incarnate, fulfilling thus the office of Mediator 
between God and man, could it be answered? The Scripture says 
nothing directly on this subject, beyond the statement of the fact. 
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But we may reverently say that it seems fitting that he through 
whom the world was made should be the one through whom it is 
redeemed, and through whom it reaches the end for which it was 
made. The Father, Son, and Iloly Spirit, have the same essential 
nature, and each has the same attributes as the other, but we cannot 
conceive of the relations of any two of them to one another or to 
the world as becoming any other than they are. Neither in the 
trinitarian council of creation nor in the council of redemption, 
if we should think of the two as distinct, can we think of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, as exchanging places. That would be the 
same thing as asking why is the I’ather the Father, or the Son 
the Son, or the Spirit the Spirit, or, as we might ask, why is eternity 
eternity, or why is anything itself? While the Three were of the 
same substance numerically and the same attributes numerically, 
there was, nevertheless, such a personal distinction between them 
as to determine of itself the place or work of each in the spheres of 
creation, providence, and redemption. The Son may, indeed, be 
said to have received his mediatorial appointment from the Father, 
and the Spirit, his from the Father and the Son, but the council 
in which they received them was eternal, and so, therefore, were 
the appointments. This means that they inhered in the very 
nature of the Godhead itself, the inmost secrets of which no finite 
mind can penetrate. But we speak of them as “appointments,” 
probably because they are made known to us only as actualized in 
time. When we are told, therefore, that God (the Father) so loved 
the world, that he sent his only begotten Son (John iii. 16), may 
we not reverently conclude that there was no one else whom he 
could send, and no one else who could come? So no one could 
_ become incarnate but the Son, the Second Person of the Godhead, 
and he must, or else Redemption must be stricken from the divine 
plan of the world. This brings us to our next topic. 


if. 
THE NECESSITY OF THE INCARNATION. 


The question concerning the necessity of the incarnation, a brief 
consideration of which, at least, we cannot omit, may be looked at 
from the following points of view. 
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1. In Ils Relation to God. The question has been often raised, 
especially by the more recent theologians, Did the very nature of 
God, apart from any other consideration, render the incarnation of 
God necessary? Some have affirmed, others have denied, whereas, 
the Church in its official utterances has never committed itself to 
either view. ‘The necessity here meant may be called metaphysical, 
as distinguished from the moral necessity to be mentioned presently. 
Those who hold that it was necessary in this sense for God to in- 
carnate himself, do so on the ground of a preconceived theory con- 
cerning the very constitution of the Godhead. The Infinite, they 
say, needs the finite just as truly as the finite needs the Infinite, 
and, therefore, the Infinite must attach itself to the finite. But 
this, it seems, is to deny the eternal self-sufficiency of God, and 
is, also, the same thing as affirming that it was necessary for God 
to create a finite unto which he might attach himself. In this 
ease, how could he abide in himself alone from everlasting before 
he began to create? It is true that God’s own nature is the law 
both of his being and of his activity, and, perhaps, therefore, we 
may say that whatever he does he in some sense does necessarily. 
But we are obliged to beheve that God is in the highest sense a 
Personal Being, and that he is free. Such is our necessity. But 
we cannot know anything of the mysterious hmitations which his 
essential nature may place upon his liberty. In the darkness of 
this mystery we must be silent. 

But viewing the question from the side of the moral, rather than 
the metaphysical, nature of God, what shall we say? ‘To say that 
any one or more of his moral attributes, in themselves considered, 
rendered the incarnation necessary, is, again, the same thing as 
saying that these same moral attributes rendered it necessary for 
him to create; and this, in turn, seems to imply a lack on his part 
of inherent self-sufficiency. And so, also, the question again 
recurs, In what sense was creation a free act of God? It is 
said, for example, that the moral attributes of justice and love 
must be exhibited in an incarnation, that is to say, in creation. 
Not so. They must be exhibited, it is true, but the infinite bound- 
ary of the Godhead itself, we are obliged to say, furnished ample 
scope for the exhibition and exercise of all the moral attributes. 
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It seems to be more reverent, and more becoming in other respects, 
for us to say that so far as the eternal and infinitely self-sufficient 
Trinity is concerned, neither creation nor incarnation was either 
a metaphysical or a moral necessity. 

2. In Ils Relation to the World. The question as to the neces- 
sity of the incarnation, viewing the world as already existing, may 
also assume several forms. Or, rather, as a matter of fact, it does 
. assume two forms, though the fact that it does, seems to be based 
on a false analysis. Thus: (1) Is the incarnation to be regarded 
as a necessity on the supposition that there had been no sin in the 
world? (2) Is the incarnation to be regarded as a necessity, sin 
being in the world? 

A good many theologians answer the first question affirmatively, 
as, for example Liebner, Dorner, Bishop Westcott, Archbishop 
Trench, Rothe, J. P. Lange, Van Oosterzee, Martensen, and Ebrard. 
But what advantage can accrue to us from the discussion of a 
question, after having abstracted from that question one of its 
most important factors? If astronomers were in the act of finding 
out what sort of an organism our solar system is in all its details, 
they might indeed proceed, for instance, on the hypothesis that the 
sun is not at one of the foci of the orbits; but since the hypothesis 
is now known to be false, why thus proceed? Are not the two 
questions parallel? True, the astronomers might strengthen the 
true theory by thus showing up what would be the practical re- 
sults or effects of the false one, but this is not the advantage sought 
by those who affirm incarnation apart from sin. 

But put the question in this form: Is the fact of the incarnation 
grounded in sin, or is it grounded in some other item of God’s plan 
of the world? It is not a floating, disconnected casualty; it is 
grounded somewhere, and somewhere in the original divine plan; 
it is not an afterthought, designed to meet an unanticipated con- 
tingeney. The Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world, 
that is, if we may reverently so put it, in the eternal council of 
creation, when God may be conceived as making out the plans and 
specifications according to which the universe of matter and mind 
should be built, he did not omit to include the fact of the in- 
carnation. But why did he not? Was it because he had included 
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sin, that is, had foreseen the fact of sin; and included incarnation 
in order to meet it? Or, was it because he had included in the 
plan a glorious and manifold revelation of himself to the sinless 
world, and included the incarnation as the best way to make that 
revelation? Of these two questions suppose, first, that we affirm 
the latter. What follows? This, among other things: That the 
incarnation, being grounded in the revelation-item of God’s world- 
plan, stands only in an incidental, and, apparently at least, an _ 
unanticipated relation to sin. It was designed to be the medium 
of a glorious revelation, a means of divine nearness, to a sinless 
world, but, whereas, as a matter of fact the world being sinful, 
the incarnation is used as a means of offsetting that fact. Can 
such a view as this be true? No; for in this case the fitness of 
the incarnation to meet the wants of man and the demands of 
God would be merely an undesigned coincidence, the slain Lamb, 
according to the hypothesis, not being a part of the original divine 
intention or plan. 3 

Let us, then, affirm the other question, and say that the part 
of God’s world-plan in which the incarnation is grounded is not 
revelation, but sin. In this case what follows? The very opposite 
of what we have just said. ‘The relation of the incarnation to sin 
is not an incidental one; its adaptation to meet the wants of man 
and the demands of God in the sinful emergency was a designed 
adaptation. And, hence, the incarnation as a fact is rooted in 
the fact of sin, as well as in the fact of revelation. Sin in the 
eternal vision of God must be reverently regarded as standing in 
front of incarnation. He foresaw the latter logically (not chono- 
logically), because he had foreseen the former. Or, in other words 
still, he did not decree Redemption, and then decree sin in order 
that there might be a need of redemption. Incarnation was, there- 
fore, a part of God’s eternal plan of the world, because sin was 
a part of it, and sin was a part of it, not because of a separate 
and groundless decree to that effect, but because in having the 
free man before him as a part of the world-plan, he at the same 
time foresaw that the freedom would manifest itself in sin. With 
this foreseen certainty before him, God, nevertheless, by a creative 
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fiat or decree gave objective existence to that which had existed 
previously only in contemplation. 

Hence, postulating the existence of the world, including man 
and sin, when we say that the incarnation was a necessity, we 
may rightly mean this: That if one specification is going to be 
admitted into the plan as actualized, another and balancing specifi- 
cation must be introduced, in order to prevent the realization from 
being utterly spoiled as to its wsthetical and moral symmetry. 
This is the same as saying, in other words, that any of the specifi- 
cations being absent from the world-plan or from the world as re- 
alized, our discussion is immediately transferred to a suppositious 
order or disorder of things of which we can know nothing what- 
ever. We infer the unknown only from the known, the architect’s 
plan from the built cathedral before our eyes. We see that a 
certain beam rests on a certain column, and does it not seem that 
those who deny that at least one intended and chief function of 
the column is to. sustain the beam, unwittingly attack the whole 
teleological argument, or the argument from adaptation and de- 
sign, of which so much has been written? 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to call attention to the familar fact 
that in Scripture wherever the incarnation is spoken of, it is as- 
sociated. with sin as the thing which it was intended to meet. 
The Son of man came to seek and to save that which was losix? 
that “we might receive the adoption of sons,” that “he might 
‘destroy the works of the devil,” that “whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life,’* etc. If there had 
been no sin calling for him, the whole plan of the world would 
have been utterly different from what it is, and, in that case, we 
eannot know what would have occurred. And yet, it cannot be 
denied that his coming may have been designed, in part, as a 
revelation of God to man independently of sin; the incarnation 
may indeed have been one of the originally intended means by 
which all things are to find their unification in Christ, and through 
him in the Godhead. And this may lead us on to another thought, 
to wit, that God the Son may have attached himself in hke manner, 
that is, ina way corresponding to incarnation, to his moral creatures 
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in other worlds, or possibly in some mysterious way even with the 
angelic natures of the angelic orders, thus making the whole uni- 
verse literally one organism whose center is himself. 

3. Its Motiwe. Whether we view the incarnation as grounded 
in sin or in the purpose of God to reveal or attach himself to the 
world, in either case or in both, love was its motive—holy love. 
Had he withheld his love from the world, sin or no sin, it could 
not have been a perfect world.. He would have looked upon 
his finished work, but he could not have beheld in it the complete 
reflection of himself. The lineament of love would have been 
absent, and the Maker could not have claimed the picture as the 
image of himself. And when sin mars the features, love must 
restore them, holy self-love and holy love for his workmanship. 
So far as the plan of the world is concerned, the marred feature 
was restored by introducing into it the specification, Incarnation 
with a view to Redemption, and so far as the workmanship itself 
is concerned, the marred feature is restored by finishing the work 
according to this specification; and as the process of restoration 
goes on the blurred feature becomes more and more visible, until 
after awhile his world shall reflect him as he is. “God so loved. 
the world” (John iii. 16). If he had not, the only tale that the 
world could have told would have been that he is a loveless God,. 
and, hence, the world would have been a great falsehood of God’s. 
own creating. ‘The Incarnation is God’s negative to this False- 
hood. 


TEL. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN THEORIES. 


I. Contents of the True Doctrine. According to the interpre- 
tation which, as we have seen, the Christian Church in all ages. 
has put upon the teachings of the Scripture, the true doctrine con- 
cerning the person of the historical Christ is composed of four 
essential particulars. 1. It affirms his true and proper deity. 
2. His true and proper humanity. 38. The union of deity and 
humanity in one Person. 4. The distinction of the two natures, 
true deity and true humanity, in the one Person, so that there 
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be no mixture or confluence of natures. From time to time, how- 
ever, individuals, or evanescent sects, have arisen who have im- 
paired or mutilated the doctrine by denying one or another of 
these particulars. The following is a list of the principal teach- 
ings, which the Church has always regarded as antagonistic to the 
facts as stated in the Scriptures. We classify them according to 
the above mentioned four particulars. 

Il. Ancient Divergences. 1. Denying the True Deity of Christ. 
(1) Arianism, which affirmed that he who became incarnate was 
the first and highest order of created beings. (2) All the modern 
forms of Humanitarianism, which hold that Jesus was only a God- 
filled man, the interpretations of his person differing more or less 
in detail. (8) The several forms of the “heavenly man” theory, 
which differ from the preceding in affirming the pre-existence of 
his humanity. The ancient Nominal Trinitarians virtually held 
that Jesus was only a high order of inspired man. Ebionitism 
denied that Christ had a divine nature. 

®. Denying the True and Proper Humanity. (1) Monarchian- 
ism and Patripassianism. According to these, Christ did not have 
a human rational soul, his human body being occupied only by 
the divine nature. (2) Apollinarianism. According to this, Christ 
had a human body, a human soul, or, guyz, but not a human 
rational spirit, or, myevua, the spirit of the Logos taking the place 
of this latter. (3) Docetism. According to this, what there was 
human about Christ was not real, but a mere semblance or appear- 
ance. (4) Eutycheanism, a form or modification of the more 
ancient Docetism; the latter held that Christ’s body, and hence all 
his bodily experiences, were mere apparitions or semblances, not 
realities. This view grew out of the Gnostic theory, with which 
the thought of those days was impregnated, that matter is the 
original seat and source of evil. The heresies of Saturninus, Basi- 
lides, Valentinus, Marcion, and Manicheism generally, belonged 
to the same type. Eutyches seems to have admitted that Christ 
began his earthly existence with a human nature, but that the 
human was absorbed by the divine in the person of Christ, whose 
body, he said, was of quite another substance than that of other 
human bodies. Entyches was an ignorant priest and archiman- 
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drite of Constantinople, but a man of considerable force of char- 
acter and influence. 

3. Denying the Union of Deity and Humanity in One Person. 
This was (1) Nestorianism, the opposite of Eutycheanism; it af- 
firmed not only two distinct natures, but also two distinct persons 
in Christ. Nestorius was bishop of Constantinople, and his name 
is one of the most prominent in the history of the early chris- 
tological controversy. He himself, however, it is thought by his. 
recent interpreters, did not intend to teach the error which im- 
mortalized his name. (2) A minor, or less influential theory of 
the eighth century, but one involving a serious error in regard to: 
the person of Christ, was the Adoptionism of Elipandus, archbishop: 
of Toledo. He held that the historical Christ was the true, essen- 
tial, eternal Son of God, but that according to his human nature 
he was the Son of God only by adoption, as any ordinary man. 
This was construed as a denial of the one theanthropic person of 
Christ, and a dangerous approach to Nestorianism, if, indeed, it. 
was not simply another name for the same thing. The publica- 
tion of this view caused a long and vehement controversy. It. 
was finally suppressed, and the sect, known as Adoptionists, dis- 
appeared from history. 

4. Denying the Distinction or Separateness of the Two Natures. 
(1) Monophysitism. This held that Christ had only one nature, 
and that this one was a composite nature made by the confluence 
of the human and divine, a theanthropic nature as well as a 
theanthropic person; it was intended as a compromise between. 
Eutycheanism and Nestorianism, but came far short of giving satis- 
faction. (2) Monothelitism. This was a seventh century attempt. 
to conciliate the Monophysitism which had come down from the 
fifth century; it held that, whereas Christ had two natures, he 
nevertheless had only one will. 

In opposition to all these errors the Creed of Calcedon (A.D. 451) 
affirmed the historical Christ to be “perfect in Godhead and also 
perfect in manhood; truly God and truly man, of a rational soul 
and body; coessential [numerically] with the Father according to 
the Godhead, and coessential [generically | with us according to the 
manhood; in all things hike unto us, without sin; begotten before 
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all ages [eternally| of the lather according to the Godhead, and 
in these latter days, for us and our salvation, born of the Virgin 
Mary; ... one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, 
to be acknowledged in two natures, inconfusedly, unchangeably, 
indivisibly, inseparably, the distinction of natures being by no 
means taken away by the union, but rather the property of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring in one Person and one Sub- 
sistence, not parted or divided into two persons, but one and the 
same Son, and only begotten, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ; 
as the prophets from the beginning [have declared] concerning 
him, and the Lord Jesus Christ himself has taught us, and the 
Creed of the holy Fathers, has handed down to us.” 

Ill. Modern Divergences. ‘The post-Reformation divergences 
from the historical faith, as expressed in the creed which we have 
just quoted, have been for the most part purely individualistic. 
The Church of all ages, with all its genius for philosophical and 
theological inquiry and discrimination, has never as yet been able 
to discover any theory which seemed to harmonize more satisfac- 
torily with the facts as stated in the Scriptures, than does this 
ancient Symbol of Caleedon. It does not follow that because it 
is ancient it is, therefore, false, for the facts to be adjusted were as 
obvious to the readers of Scripture in the fifth century as they are 
to us. We proceed to present a brief list of the principal modern 
divergences from the orthodox or historical doctrine. 

1. The Lutheran Doctrine. As contained in the Formula of 
Concord, it affirms the teaching of the Calcedon Creed, but at the 
same time inconsistently affirms a “communicatio naturarum,” the 
interpenetration of one nature by the other. The divine nature or 
essence is so communicated to the human as to make it divine. 
The words “communicatio tdiomatum,’ which the Lutheran theo- 
logians use, also occur in the Formula of Concord, and it is ex- 
pressly said that the communication is not verbal, but real. We 
are easily reminded by this of the Eutychean and Monophysite 
teachings. 

2. The View of Socinus and His Followers. Christ was a mere 
man, and had only a man’s nature; was miraculously conceived; 
was sinless, but able to sin; received a special baptism of the 
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Holy Ghost; was taken up into heaven, before entering upon his 
public ministry, that he might see God and be instructed by him. 
As Socinus denied any incarnation, so he denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and naturally, also, the doctrine of the Atonement. 

3. Swedenbora’s Doctrine. Christ was both God and man from 
eternity; the incarnation meant simply the assumption by him of 
a human body with its animal life, by being born of the Virgin 
Mary. According to Swedenborg, Christ made no atonement for 
sin. Both this and the Socinian view are grounded on a unitarian 
conception of God. 

4. The Pantheistic Doctrine. This affirms the identity of the 
human and divine essence; there is no personal God, it virtually 
affirms, only in so far as the impersonal nature becomes person- 
alized by incarnation in man; thus Christ was an incarnation of 
God in the same sense that any other man is. Christ, however, 
differed from other men in that he knew himself to be such an 
incarnation, whereas, other men are not conscious of it. There are 
various forms of this theory. It is easy to see that it is utterly 
subversive of the Bible and the whole of Christianity. 

5. The Theistical View, which we so call in distinction from the 
preceding, or pantheistic view. Jt has two forms: (1) The De- 
velopment Theory, as we may call it. It holds that Christ at his 
birth was only a man, having a human soul to begin with; by a 
gradual process of growth and expansion the human became truly 
divine. The theory is based on the assumed premise, humanitas 
capax divine, the human is capable of being made divine. The 
premise is false. (2) The Recent Kenotic Theory. According 
to this, the Eternal Logos, or second Person of the Trinity, by an 
act. of self-limitation, divested himself of all his divine attributes; 
he became a man, and for the time being was virtually nothing 
but man, so far as attributes are concerned, but at his exaltation 
he resumed again his true divinity. The fault in this form of the 
theory is, that it assumes that the essence of the humanity and 
divinity of Christ were one and the same essence. Its underly- 
ing false premise is divinitas capax humani, the divine is capable 
of being made human. 

Such are some of the better alternatives out of which one must 
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choose, if he would give up the old catholic faith for something 
else; and surely any one may see for himself that the Church, as 
a whole, could not in any respect be the gainer by a renunciation 
of the historic doctrine, however much more acceptable a new faith 
might be to this or that individual mind. 

The Calcedonian Christology has, within the last half century, 
been subjected to the most rigorous criticism by some of the most 
powerful minds in Germany, England, and America, and much 
of it, particularly in Germany, has been adverse. But every critic 
offers his own substitute, warring against his fellow critics, even as 
he wars against the old faith. Meanwhile the old faith abides, 
and there is no visible probability that it will ever be exchanged 
for another, until that unknown future day of light when we shall 
know even as we are known. It “has been charged with a defect- 
ive psychology, and now with dualism, now with docetism, accord- 
ing as its distinction of two natures or of the personal unity has 
most struck the eye. But these imputations neutralize each other, 
lke the imputations of tritheism and modalism, which may be 
made against the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, when either 
the tripersonality or the consubstantiality is taken alone. This 
indeed is the peculiar excellence of the Creed of Calcedon, that it 
exhibits so sure a tact and so wise a circumspection in uniting 
the colossal antithesis in Christ, and seeks to do justice alike to 
the distinction of the natures and to the unity of the person. “In 
Christ all contradictions are -reconciled.” Nevertheless, “the Cal- 
eedonian Creed is far from exhausting the great mystery of godli- 
ness, ‘God manifest in the flesh. It leaves much room for a 
fuller appreciation of the genuine, perfect, and sinless humanity 
of Christ, of the Pauline doctrine of the kenosis,’ or self-renuncia- 
tion and self-limitation of the Divine Logos in the incarnation 
and during the human life of our Lord, and for the discussion of 
other questions connected with his relation to the Father and to the 
world, his person and his work. But it indicates the essential 
elements of Christological truth, and the boundary lines of Chris- 
tological error. It defines the course for the sound development 
of this central article of the Christian faith so as to avoid both the 
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Scylla of Nestorian dualism and the Charybdis of Eutychean 
monophysitism, and to save the full idea of the one divine human 
personality of our Lord and Savior. Within thése limits theo- 
logical speculation may safely and freely move, and bring us to 
clearer conceptions; but in this world, where we ‘know only in 
part? and ‘see through a mirror obscurely,’ it will never fully 


comprehend the great central mystery of the theanthropic life of 
eureLord. 7: 


DV: 


THE HUMAN LIFE. 


1. Its Dual Nature, and Growth. The particular kind of thean- 
thropic hfe which Jesus lived on earth constituted both his in- 
carnation and his humilhation, for in an important sense these two 
are to be regarded as one. The very act of abandoning his 
heavenly glory and becoming incarnate, was a humiliation, as were 
also the circumstances and conditions under which he lived during 
the incarnate earthly state. His life may indeed be regarded as 
twofold: first, the mysterious inner principle which we consider 
when we speak of his theanthropic person and his two natures; 
and, second, this same life considered in respect to its outward 
environment and manifestation. 

Christ’s life on earth was a natural and normal development. 
Beginning in the miraculous conception; and born without any 
taint of sin in his human nature, “the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, increasing in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.”? He was gradually becoming in time just 
such an incarnate Mediator as the Eternal Council of redemption 
had called for, and thus he increased in favor with God. The 
favor would reach its maximum at the time of his heavenly ex- 
altation. During the whole earthly journey toward that maximum 
of the Father’s favor, his genuine human nature never at any time 
belied his divine nature, nor did his divine ever contradict the 
human. As a child, he was a genuine child, as a man, he was a 
genuine man, and yet he ever maintained his sinlessness. 


*Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol. i., pp. 33, 34. 2 Luke ii. 40, 51, 52. 
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2. Its Hindrances. But his life was not easy-going. From his 
childhood to the hour when he said, “‘It is finished,’ he was made 
perfect, not as a person, but as Mediator, by a process of suffering.? 
These sufferings were due to the circumstances in the midst of 
which, and the conditions under which, both his private and public 
life had to be lived. The first Adam began his career sinless 
and in a sinless world, when the songs of the sons of God, who had 
shouted for joy at its creation, had as yet not died away; the second 
Adam began his career sinless also, but in a world that was exceed- 
ingly sinful, abounding in moral bruises and putrifying sores, and 
high-handed rebellions against God. Even John the Baptist 
might live as a hermit or ascetic, to a considerable extent, at least, 
apart from temptation, but not so with Jesus. The Son of man 
had to come eating and drinking, not only during his public min- 
istry, but also during the years of his previous life. He was plied 
with temptations in all points from the start. The most that he 
could have of retirement was when he would arise a great while 
before day, or go alone on the mountain side to spend a brief season 
in prayer. Even when living at Nazareth as the reputed son of 
~ Joseph and Mary, he had to endure the temptations incident to 
his age and to the community in which he lived, all the while de- 
veloping, not as an abnormal prodigy, but naturally, becoming 
day by day more and more perfected for his destined office. 

Even if we should say, as some would say, that he had the ad- 
vantage of being a genius, we should still have to say, also, that 
like other geniuses, he was under the necessity of making “tradi- 
tional forms of thought the material and element of his own 
creative power and activity;” and that, unlike other geniuses, he 
incorporated into himself none of the errors and limitations of his 
age or his nationality. He was a Jew, and yet whoever thinks of 
this, unless he first purposely reminds himself of it? If Christ 
had been at Athens or Rome, a Greek or Roman, his nationality 
would have been a very limiting barrier to his development, and a 
still greater barrier to the fulfillment of his mediatorial office. 
His Jewish nationality, although the most favorable, was only a 
less limiting barrier. Some did not esteem him because, as they 
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said, he was only Joseph’s son; others did not esteem him because 
he was of Nazareth, one of their own cities; and others still had a 
broader dislike for him because, as they said, he was not patriotic. 
This was a fact, as they understood patriotism. His nationality 
was a hindrance to him, one of the necessary restrictions under 
which he had to be that which he was, and under which he had to 
do that which he came to do. Would it not have crippled him, 
marred his ministry, if in either his words or works he had put a 
Gentile on a level with a Jew? And yet burning intimations 
which pointed to this end did sometimes flash from him. Or, we 
may put it thus: The very fact that he was not a patriot, or, 
rather, the very fact that his patriotism was broad enough to be 
a world-wide philanthrophy, was one of the facts in which con- 
sisted his perfectness. But it was a constant trial to him. 

And this suggests another embarrassment under which both 
he and his work had to become perfect. It lay in the Messianic 
attitude or expectation of that generation of Jews. He soon 
proved to be not the sort of Messiah they wanted, or, in the pa- 
thetic words of the Apostle, “He came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.”! The sheep of the flock which he had a right 
to claim, knew not his voice. If we may say it reverently, the man 
of loneliness and sorrow, misunderstood to the end, had to fulfill 
his unselfish ministry without sympathy from those unto whom 
he was ministering. If one of the conditions attached to his 
office was that he should contemplate his work through his human 
faculties, the prospect must often have seemed to him as well 
nigh dismal; as, for instance, when he asked with pleading pathos 
his few intimate followers, if they also were going to forsake him.? 
But it had been said, long ago, of the Servant that he should not 
fail nor be discouraged, but that he should see of the travail of 
his soul and he satisfied. Let.those forsake me who will, never- 
theless, “he that sent me is with me; the Father hath not left me 
alone; for I do always those things that please him,” however dis- 
appointing they may be to others.* He did not appeal for com- 
fort and encouragement to his divine nature, but to the Father, 
the First Person of the Godhead. The fact of his own divine 
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nature was in abeyance; he may even have been unconscious of it, 
in some such sense as we say of an ordinary human being, that in 
the poignancy of his physical pain he is conscious only that he has 
a body; his soul for the time heing is in the background, no notice 
being taken ‘of it. Shall we not say that it was one of the con- 
ditions of the incarnation that Christ’s divine nature, during his 
earthly life, should uniformly be in the background? Nevertheless, 
he illustrated in his own life the precepts which he recommended 
to others, going on from day to day in the ineffable calm of his 
human soul, himself and his work developing like the lily of the 
field, devoid of all anxious thought concerning the things of the 
morrow, trusting with an unbroken and an unalloyed trust that 
everything would come out all right at last. His heart’s utterance 
was a melody of peace. Would we not mutilate his humanity, or 
else place it in a false relation to his divinity, if we should deny 
that he also walked by faith? As he was tried as to his patience, 
meekness, perseverance, and other elements of human excellence, 
so also was he tried as to his faith. Flow else could it be said of 
him that he was tempted in all things like as we are?* How else 
could he be called our exemplar even in humility and suffering ?? 
He had his dark hours—times when he felt the urgent necessity of 
appealing to the Father. When he was in the wilderness forty 
days, tempted of the devil on the assumption that he was the Son 
of God, he fought back not as the Son of God, which he really 
was, but only as the Son of man.* The sinless second Adam as- 
serted no advantage over the sinless first Adam. And when he 
was in Gethsemane, and on the cross, he appealed, in like manner, 
not to his own divine nature, but to the Father—his Father, even 
as he taught us to appeal to ours in our seasons of extremity. 
There were times when the cross which was upon him, whether 
the literal or the figurative, seemed too great and too painful a 
burden to be borne, and the tension between his human and divine 
nature had reached its utmost stretch. Notwithstanding his uni- 
form inward calm, was there ever a time, indeed, when he might 
not say of himself in a far deeper and more poignant sense than 
the Church of old, Was there ever any sorrow like unto my sorrow ?* 
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He was despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with gricf from the beginning to the end of his career; 
and his contemporaries hid as it were their faces from him, esteem- 
ing him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted, on his own account.’ 
But when we say that he walked through it all by faith, we do not 
mean that he ever doubted. Faith, with him, as it should be with 
us, was the antithesis of sight, not of doubt. 

3. His Human Body. In connection with these essentiai cir- 
cumstances and conditions of his progress to perfection as a 
Mediator, may we not mention the human body of Jesus, his 
physical nature as distinguished from his psychical nature? ‘This 
was an essential part of his humanity. He had all the bodily 
tendencies, appetites, desires, and affections that were necessary 
to constitute him a complete, though sinless, human being. He 
loved his mother as no human son ever did, and yet it must have 
cost him a human pang to teach her and to teach others that he 
was the son of man even in a higher sense than he was the son of 
Mary.? He loved home and human friendship, but the conditions 
under which alone he could fulfill his ministry, reaching the mark 
of the prize of his high calling, required him to be homeless. He 
was not a sentimentalist, nor an enthusiast, nor a fanatic, but he 
had a natural human temperament, and, though an essential con- 
dition of his incarnate earthly ministry, it was nevertheless a 
hindrance which he had to resist. 

We know nothing in particular of Christ’s physical appearance, 
and the Church, wisely, no doubt, has never laid any stress of 
importance either upon inquiries or conclusions on this subject. 
The silence of the Gospels and Epistles is both impressive and 
instructive. But his body was not incorruptible. It was subject 
to the same wants, and susceptible of the same pains and griefs, 
as ours. He lived and wrought “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
and though thus hindered he “condemned sin in the flesh,” and 
became a perfect Mediator. We have all seen his image, handed 
down through Christian art (as the late Mr. Thomas Heaphy 
thinks), from the time of the Apostles. Whether this be a fact, 
or not, we can hardly think of him at all without seeing his image, 
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archaic in its grand simplicity, and always distinctively individual. 
Whether it appears in humility, in suffering, or in triumph, 
whether severe and rugged, or meek and gentle, it is always digni- 
fied and majestic; and in its infinite tenderness as also in the 
strength of character which it reveals, it always addresses itself 
directly to the higher svmpathies and aspirations of our nature.? 
On the bank of the Jordan, in the darkness of the desert, on the 
lake shore, and hill slopes of Galilee, in the inmost depth of Geth- 
semane, before Pilate, on the Cross, in the Resurrection, no mat- 
ter when or where, it is the same sacred likeness that we picture 
before us. And we say of him, as did the psalmist, “Thou art fairer 
than any of the children of men.” ? “This is my beloved and this 
is my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem.”* But neither the 
Church, nor pure Christian art, has ever taught us to believe that 
his beauty was the physical beauty of an Apollo. It was ideal, 
the beauty of holiness which shone through the humble exterior, 
“the union of majesty inspiring reverence, and of redeeming love, 
visible only to the eye of faith.” 

Nevertheless, his visage was marred more than any man, and 
his form more than the sons of men. “He hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we shall see him there is no beauty that we 
should desire him.” * Does this indicate that when he came he 
was in reality physically deformed, his only beauty being that of 
his character, unseen by those who had no eye of faith? We 
should not so teach. The law required both the Levitical priest and 
his offering to be without blemish, and surely the idea of physical 
deformity would have been no less incompatible with the offices 
of the Messiah. He was a perfect man as to his body, as he was 
in respect to his human soul; and the most, as well as the least, 
that we need to insist upon is, that he belonged to the best type 
of the current, healthy Jewish manhood. 

4. The Breviiy of His Life. Shall any one ask, Why did he have 
a life so brief? Why were not his days prolonged to old age? Is 
there any doctrinal significance in this fact? The Scriptures do 
not allude to it, except in so far as to barely and indirectly mention 
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it. It is only necessary to say, perhaps, that the significance of 
Christ’s childhood and young manhood does not lie in the fact 
that he can, therefore, sympathize with these stages of human life; 
for old age, also, needs sympathy and craves it. God introduces 
no incongruities into his work, neither of nature nor of redemp- 
tion. But to think of Christ as suffering from the decrepitudes of 
old age would be to think of such an incongruity as would be a 
stumbling-block to faith. To think of his body as dying a natural 
death, would be to think of him as failing utterly to accomplish 
that which he came to do. We think of him, rather, as one pos- 
sessing forever “the dew of his youth.”* He finished his earthly 
work when he was a mature man, but still in his physical prime, 
at that age when the thought of any particular length of years the 
least obtrudes itself upon us. May we not say, therefore, that 
the awful tragedy of his life closed in harmony with the demands 
of the truest and divinest art? He went, as he came, “in the full- 
ness of time,” a fact which, if it be worth nothing directly to dog- 
matics, is not without significance in its relation to apologetics. 
The Son of man never grows old, and neither will those who find 
their life in him, the Fountain of perpetual youth. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE EXALTATION, 


The exaltation of Christ, so far as its outward circumstances are 
concerned, consists “in his resurrection from the dead on the third 
day, in ascending up into heaven, in sitting at the right hand of 
God the Father, and in coming to judge the world at the last day.” + 
We consider here the following topics: (1) The conditions of the 
exaltation, (2) the circumstances of the exaltation, (3) the exalted 
Christ considered in himself, (4) the exalted Christ considered in 
his relation to us, that is, the significance of the exaltation. 


E 


THE CONDITION OF THE EXALTATION, 


1. Jesus an Illustration of His Own Teaching. Christ was not 
only the great Teacher, but was, also, the great Lesson which he 
himself taught. His life, to a great extent, was his teaching: 
illustrated. He said to his disciples, “He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted,’ ? and exemplified in his own visible experience 
the truth of his words, “xcept a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” ? 
These words of Jesus were true of himself, and only a moment 
before he uttered them, he had spoken of the hour of his death as 
the hour of his glorification. Physical life was dear to the Son 
of man, but severed from the “life eternal,” unto which it should 
be kept, it was without worth or significance. The humiliation 
of Christ did not terminate in itself, even in its relation to _him- 
self. It was the root and ground out of which came his exaltation, 
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for it is a law which has no exception, that no one can by a 
process of true self-renunciation do others a great good without 
at the same time accomplishing a great good for himself. Christ 
“made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness [the same nature] of 
men, and,” still further, “being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. WHEREFORE God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name.” * Is it conceivable 
that Christ might have gone back to his heavenly glory from the 
Mount of Transfiguration, from which that glory seemed to be 
only a very little way off? Is it conceivable that he might have 
terminated his earthly career in any other way than he did 
terminate it, that is, by a death due to the violence of others? We 
may conceive that he had the power to do so; but at the same time 
he again illustrated the truth of his own teaching, wherein he 
said, “No man, having put his hand to the plow, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.”? May we not reverently 
apply his words to himself? The King was in humiliation, and 
he must drink its cup to the dregs. The only way for him to 
retreat was to renounce his humanity and forego the glory of the 
mediatorial exaltation, in which case the world would long ago 
have become hell, and new rebellions might have risen even in 
heaven. Speaking of Christ on the Cross, a poet has truly said: 


‘There hangs all human hope, 
That nail supports the falling universe,” 


even as the most momentous issues may often depend upon what 
seem to be very smali incidents. 

2. Revelation by Concealment. But the exaltation of Christ was 
the object or end of his humiliation, only as we view that humila- 
tion in its relation to Christ himself. It had another end in view, 
to wit, the redemption of man, and the revelation of God to man 
in order to the accomplishment of this end. In short, the object 
of the humiliation was the exaltation of Christ and the exaltation 
of man, the two being inseparable. This fact introduces other 
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conditions into the incarnate life, consisting in the constant con- 
trasts which we see in that life as described in the Gospels. The 
conditions of majesty and lowliness were blended in him, and the 
glory of the Only Begotten was hidden as well as revealed, being 
present as truly in the “hkrupsts” as in the “phanerosis,” in the 
eoncealment of his heavenly glory, as in its manifestation. “He 
who was transficured on the holy mount, appears in ordinary 
human form in the streets of Jerusalem, and must ‘endure the 
contradiction of sinners, * who believe not in him because he gives 
them no sign from heaven. He who performs miracles of heal- 
ing, who raises Lazarus from the grave, must in Gethsemane 
agonize in prayer, and upon the Cross hear the mocking taunt, 
‘If he be the Son of God, let him now come down from the cross, 
that we may see and believe’” (Martensen). Unlike an earthly 
eonqueror, he could not flaunt his glory before men as a spectacle 
or a spoil, and the law, ““Whoso exalteth himself shall be abased,” 
was applicable to him even as to those whom he came to seek 
and save. To have done otherwise than he did in this respect 
would have been a contradiction of himself; it would have been 
to render of no avail his whole work among men, for it would have 
been the most effective denial he could have made of the reality 
of his humanity. Hence, though his contemporaries, as well as 
all men, must needs believe that he was in reality the God-man, 
he was withheld by the inevitable conditions of his success from 
giving them any absolutely convincing proof of it. In other words, 
one of the conditions upon which he was to exalt both himself 
and those whom he came to uphft was that he should conceal 
the very One whom he came to reveal, and yet so reveal him as 
to cause men to believe him. He hid himself, not only in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, but in the title Son of man, which he uni- 
formly uses when referring to himself, and even the most con- 
vincing proofs which he gave that he was more than that, were 
witnessed only by a few, and they were bidden “to tell no man.” 
‘The only form, in all its details, of the very highest manifestation 
of the Divine love which he could make was the very form which 
would cause men to make the fatal mistake of rejecting him. “Is 
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not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, and 
Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters here with 
us? And they were offended at him.”* From that day to this, 
and on that same account, he has been a stone of stumbling and a. 
rock of offense unto many. Nevertheless, he achieved the exalta- 
tion both of himself and of the race whose humanity he took up 
with him. 

3. The Same Conditions True of His Church. It is well for us 
to notice that these things, which were true of Christ, these con- 
diticns under which he wrought and achieved, are also true of his. 
Church, his visible representative on earth since he himself ceased 
to be visible. Its history all through the centuries has been char- 
acterized by alternations of humiliation and glory; its periods of 
depression, when the Divine that was incarnate in it was not visible, 
and its seasons of refreshment from the presence in it of the Lord, 
when the human seemed to be overshadowed by his glory; now on 
the Mount of Transfiguration; now the Bride of the King with the: 
uations bowing at her feet; now in the garden of Gethsemane, or 
vefore Pilate, or on the Cross, enduring the contradiction of sin- 
ners, who say of her, This is only Mary’s daughter, and Buddhism, 
Moliammedanism, and the rest, are her sisters; and the sad mistake 
which men made in rejecting her Lord, has been made over and 
over again, in rejecting his gospel and his Church. The history 
of Christ may be regarded as in some respects an epitome of the 
histury of the Church. She follows him whithersoever he goeth, 
having her faith tried, and achieving her exaltation by repeating 
his life in her own. 


a8 


THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE EXALTATION, 


1. The So-called Descent into Hades. There is one brief inter- 
val in the redemptive history of Christ which may be regarded 
as an utterly unknown quantity—the thirty-six hours between his 
death and resurrection. The Reformed creeds, and for the most 
part the Reformed theologians, are silent in regard to it, only in 
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so far as to say that during that time Christ was under the power 
of death. Viewed thus the interval could not belong elsewhere 
than to the state of his humiliation. But no one has ever held 
that during this period Christ was in any sense a non-existent 
being. IHfis natural body was in the grave, but his person, includ- 
ing his undivided humanity and divine nature, was in the spirit- 
werld. Consequently some, even of the Reformed theologians, 
looking at the matter from the point of view of Christ’s relation to 
the spirit-world during this interval, rather than from the point 
of view of his relation to this world, have sought to do more than 
simply interpret the descensus ad inferos of the Apostles’ Creed 
figuratively. That is, they have interpreted both the creed and 
the few Scripture passages bearing on the subject, as teaching a 
literal descent on Christ’s part to the “lower” or other world, 
called Hell, Hades, or Sheol. But they differ as to the purpose 
on Christ’s part; some holding that he did so descend in order 
that he might literally endure for a season the torments of hell, 
and others that he might advertise there his triumph as this world’s 
Redeemer, extending his vanquishing power over the devil, even 
in his own domain; while others, still, hold that its purpose was 
to proclaim liberation to the spirits of dead men who, from the 
beginning had been confined, in neither hell nor heaven, but in 
Hades or Sheol, in anticipation of Christ’s historical redemptive 
work. 

But whatever may be the divergent opinions of individual Re- 
formed theologians, the Reformed Churches have incorporated 
none of them into their Confessions, thus elevating them to the 
dignity of an article of faith; but they have,.on the contrary, wisely 
decided that “the descent into hell,” of the ancient creed, so far 
as any clear light that we in this world can ever obtain on the 
subject is concerned, is only a figurative way of saying that dur- 
ing the interval between his death and resurrection, Christ was in 
what we ordinarily call the state of the dead. His theanthropic 
Ferson was not existing either in time or space, but it was existing 
nevertheless, and there is no reason for believing that he was 
either in a state of unconsciousness or in a condition of torment. 
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His word on the cross, “To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” 
contains no such suggestion. 

The Reformed Churches in thus interpreting this mysterious in- 
terval, or, rather. in the‘r confessional silence in regard to it, have 
not put themselves at issue with the historic faith on this subject. 
The view held by Calvin and the Heidelberg Catechism, that the 
expression “he descended into hell” denotes the intensity of Christ’s 
sufferings on the cross, where he may be said to have tasted the 
pain of hell for sinners; and the view of the Westminster divines, 
that the expression means merely that Christ continued dead, so 
far as this world is concerned, during the three days, neither 
view excludes the fact, accepted by the ancient Church, that after 
the crucifixion Christ manifested himself to all the departed spirits. 
But, following the example of the ancients, the Reformed wing of 
the Church wisely refrained from incorporating the fact, or any 
speculation concerning it, as an article of faith in their Symbols. 

The Lutheran wing of Protestantism was bolder, incorporating 
into its Formula of Concord the following deliverance on this sub- 
ject: “We simply believe that the whole person of Christ, in- 
cluding both his divine and human natures, after his burial, de- 
scended into hell [ad inferos|, conquered Satan, overturned the 
power of hell, and broke down all the strength and power of the: 
Devil. But in what manner Christ did this, it is not possible that 
we should ascertain, whether by argumentation or by sublime 
imaginings.” + According to this the descensus ad inferos belongs 
to the exaltation of Christ, and is a constituent part of his redemp- 
tive work. The principal Scriptures adduced in support of this. 
view are 1, Peter in. 18,19; Eph. iv. 8) 9 and rsastryie( a1 oe 
last one of which the Apostles Peter and Paul quote and apply 
to Christ.2. But when the psalmist said, “Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,” that is in Sheol, the obvious meaning of his words is,. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the state of the dead. That this was. 
the thought of the psalmist himself is further evident from the 
following member of the parallelism: “Neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption;” and it is evident, yet further 
still, from the fact that the Apostles quote the passage with ex- 
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clusive reference to Christ’s physical resurrection, and not with any 
apparent reference to the descent of Christ’s soul to the place of 
the damned. The Ifebrew and Greek words, Sheol and Hades, 
do not by any means invariably denote the place of torment, and 
such was not the primitive meaning of the Enghsh word “hell,” 
and it is not at all certain that the translators of our version 
meant that it should have th's meaning in this passage. 

As for Eph. iv. 9, it is an unnecessary interpretation to say that 
the “lower parts of the earth,” to which Christ is said to have 
descended, means the parts, or place, lower than the earth, to wit, 
the place of torment. It is much more natural to interpret the 
genitive t7¢ 77¢ as the well known genitive of apposition, that is, 
Christ descended from heaven to the lower parts, to wit, the earth; 
and this construction seems to be in perfect harmony with the 
run of the Apostle’s thought. He who had ascended was the one 
who had first descended, the mediatorial exaltation being preceded 
by the mediatorial hum:liation. 

The passage in 1 Peter in. 18-20, is more difficult of interpreta- 
tion. But according to the Reformed, as distinguished from the 
Lutheran exegesis, the meaning is substantially this: Christ died 
as to his human nature, that is, in so far as he was a man; but he 
rose again by reason of the life-imparting power inherent in his 
divine nature; this same Christ preached by his Spirit, through 
Noah, to the antedeluvians, who are now in prison. The Christ 
of our time, says the Apostle, is no new Christ; he is the Christ 
of all ages. It can never be conclusively shown that the exegesis 
which yields this meaning is wrong, and it is obviously more in 
harmony with the general teaching of Scripture, and with the 
faith of all evangelical Christians, of whatever name, concerning 
the restriction of all offers of salvation to the present life. But 
we need not enter into details on a subject concerning which in- 
numerable volumes have been written. For the reasons indicated, 


tThe following is a brief statement of the principal views which have 
been held in regard to the meaning of 1 Peter iii. 18, 19: 

1. During the interval between the crucifixion and the resurrection, 
Christ, in his own person, preachea to the good in the spirit world (Hades). 
Of the ancient fathers this view is attributed to Irenzus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Origen, Isidorus, Gregory the Great; it was advocated, 
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we do not include the so-called descent of Christ into Hades among 
the circumstances of his exaltation, but regard it rather as the 
culminating point of humiliation, and hence the transition to his 
exaltation. 

The Roman Catholic Church, we may add, teaches that the 
“hell” into which Christ descended was not the place of eternal 
torment, but an intermediate state, or department, called the 
Inmbus Patrum,; and that the object of his descent was to deliver 
the pious dead whom he led on high as captives when he ascended 
after his resurrection. This doctrine, of course, assumes that the 
truth and ordinances of salvation in the Old Testament times were 
not efficacious, and that no Old Testament saint could be ad- 
mitted into heaven proper on the basis of a Christ not yet 
historically come. The theory is both non-Scriptural and anti- 
Scriptural. 

2. The Resurrection. Christ’s resurrection, therefore, is to be 
regarded as the initial step toward his complete exaltation. What 
was there in this well attested fact that constituted it a glorification 


also, by Anselm, Albertus, and Thomas Aquinas. Zwingle held that 
Christ preached the gospel of redemption to the ‘spirits in prison,” that 
is, the Old Testamnent saints, who could not be admitted into heaven 
proper prior to the actual death of Christ. This is substantially the view 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

2. Christ preached in the spirit world tu both the good and the wicked. 
This view, it is said, was maintained by Athanasius, Ambrose, and Eras- 
mus. Calvin says that the knowledge of the death of Christ became 
known in the spirit world to both the saved and the lost (Institutes, Book 
He eho zVi.. 9000), 

3. Christ preached in the spirit world to the wicked only, the burden 
of his preaching being the announcement of their final condemnation. 
Held by many Lutheran theologians. Others, including Luther himself, 
spoke doubtfully concerning the character of Christ’s message, though all 
agreed in making this interim a part of the exaltation. 

4. Christ, in the person of the Apostles, preached to the spirits in 
prison, these being Jews and Gentiles, who were yet in the prison of the 
body or the flesh. This was the view of the celebrated Grotius, and also of 
Socinus. 

5. Christ preached, in the person of ancient Noah, to the spirits, or 
human beings, who were alive on the earth in the time of Noah. This is 
the view held by very many eminent expositors, ancient, medieval, and 
modern. 
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of him? The answer to this question lies in the following con- 
siderations: 

(1) It made him the “firstborn among many brethren,” the first- 
born of every creature, the firstborn from the dead, that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence.* He is the only being 
who died and was buried, and was united again to his resurrection 
body after so brief an interval. Others, his followers, must wait 
till the end of that age, of which his resurrection was the beginning, 
before being reunited to the bodies which shall be immortal. It 
is noticeable that Christ’s resurrection is spoken of as a birth, a 
birth from death, and therein it became really the death of death, 
because death then and there ceased to be a fact in its relation to 
what in him had not only been mortal but dead. Not so in the 
case of his redeemed who also die, for in the sense in which they 
die they as yet remain dead; and will not experience this birth 
from death, and thus realize in, and for, themselves the death of 
death, the cessation of death’s being, until the “end of the age.” 

(2) This leads us to say, in the next place, that the resurrection 
of Christ was an exalting fact in the history of the Mediatorial 
Christ, because of the relation in which it stands to that of his 
saints. The very fact that his took place at once is the piedge that 
theirs will take place later. The resurrection of Christ is thus 
both the sign and the beginning of that last new birth, including 
also renewal and glorification, “which mankind and all creation 
look forward to as the consummation of the world’s development, 
in which spirit and body, nature and history, are perfectly recon- 
ciled,” and God’s kingdom of nature and his kingdom of grace 
shall henceforth be as one kingdom. There exists, says Marten- 
sen, a profound connection between the resurrection of the Lord, 
and the perfecting of the Church. That blissful future, that idea 
of victory, which hovers before the Church’s hope, is already 
reached in the risen Redeemer. Apart from the resurrection of 
the Lord, the prophetic view of the world, which forms the hope 
and expectation of the Church, would have no foundation in actual 
fact. Apart from its prophetic element, the resurrection would be 
.a bare fact without meaning, an isolated wonder answering to, and 
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connected with, no new order of things. “The denial of the 
miracle of the resurrection is not, therefore, the denial of a single 
historical fact; it is a denial of the entire prophetic aspect of the 
world which Christianity presents, and which finds in the resur- 
rection its beginning in fact.” ? 

(3) But the resurrection of Christ was contributory to his glory, 
- because, also, of its retrospective value. It could not have enabled 
the Church to look forward with a bright hope, if it had not first 
enabled them to look backward with a firm faith. “If Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith also is vain.” ? 
Apart from the resurrection, the ttle Church could neither root 
itself into any past, nor thrive on the hope of any future. But 
this one fact forever and indubitably proclaimed Christ to be in- 
deed the Son of God;* and it was an inconceivably more powerful 
proclamation than if he had literally come down from the cross 
when bidden by his mocking enemies. In declining the glory of 
a spectacular exhibition of his omnipotence, he was crowned with 
the glory of a greater victory. The one would not only have pro- 
duced no faith in those who demanded it, but it would have wrecked 
the whole redemptive work; while the other was the justification 
of both faith and hope, and hence the sure proof that the life 
eternal is but the glorified continuation of the present. 

(4) May we not also say that the resurrection was contributory 
to Christ’s exaltation, because of the relation in which it stood to 
the life which he had lived prior to his burial? While his resur- 
rection was a glad surprise to his disciples, who had learned to 
love him, a fact, as they thought, almost too good to be believed 
by them, it was, nevertheless, one of which they had some ex- 
pectation, and they would have been bereaved and disappointed 
had it not occurred. In responding to the expectation, Christ 
himself was exalted and glorified. He did not rise again for the 
vague purpose of illustrating “the persistency of nature in per- 
petuating life,” nor simply in order that he might pledge a con- 
tinuance of life to all flesh. 

(5)’The fact of Christ’s resurrection is of vital importance to 
the Christian faith, because of the glory which it reflects upon 


* Christian Dogmatics, p. 319. ?Cor. xv. 14. 3Rom. i. 4. 
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Christ himself. If it be taken away either by denying it, or by 
denying its supernatural character, all the divine truth otherwise 
unfolded by Christ, whether concerning himself, or on other sub- 
jects, would lack both its essential evidence and its consummation. 
In this case we should have, not only no resurrection, but prac- 
tically no Christ. ‘There is a sense, indeed, in which the resurrec- 
tion was not essential in order to the efficacy in the sight of God 
of his mediatorial death, for it would have had the same value in 
(rod’s sight, as an atonement, without the public resurrection as 
with it. But it could not have operated so efficaciously toward 
man; for even the few who were aware of his teaching, and were 
under the spell of his noble life, would have felt that the manner 
of his departure from the earth was utterly incongruous with the 
manner of man which he seemed to be while living on earth. But, 
on the contrary, his public resurrection and ascension were per- 
fectly accordant with all that was distinctive in that life, and so 
necessary to its completeness that we would have been more sur- 
prised by a failure on his part to rise than by the fact that he did 
rise. We may say, then, and with reverence, that the resurrection 
of Christ was necessary in order to the artistic, or congruous, com- 
pletion of his life; or, in other words, knowing his life as we do, 
his resurrection becomes the very thing which we should naturally 
expect to take place. If “he who alone of all men represented the 
restoration of humanity to the natural and heavenly type;”* if he 
who had taught men to believe that he was the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; if he had been a Way ending in the tomb, a Truth 
lacking the revelation of Immortality, a Life swallowed up in 
Death, the awful incongruity would have destroyed the faith and 
hope of his followers, and they could have come together as be- 
levers in him no more. 

The very fact that a mighty Apostolic Church soon came to be, 
and that it has continually grown greater to this day, is itself the 
strongest proof that Christ did rise again. Christianity in its 
essence, that is, as a perfect and essentially true religion, does 
not depend upon the resurrection, as it depends, for instance, upon 


*H. M. Alden, God in His World, a thoughtful book, but one that lacks 
much of saying the best word on this subject. 
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his atoning death; but it does depend for its existence as an actual 
religion among men upon the resurrection of him whose name it 
bears. As a mosque of Islam stands over the tomb of the yet 
buried father of Ishmael at Hebron, so the Christian Church was 
founded, not on the yet occupied, but the empty, grave of the risen 
‘Christ. We can only deprecate, therefore, the attempt of those 
who would pretend to save us Christianity, and yet at the same 
time belittle the importance of the resurrection in its relation both 
to Christ himself and to the Christian faith. 

3. The Ascension. Do the New Testament writers attach the 
same importance to the formal, visible, ascension of Christ that 
they attach to his resurrection? ‘The ascension is explicitly men- 
tioned only by Luke, and he did not witness it. He mentions it, 
however, as a thing talked about by eyewitnesses, and we may be 
sure that it was a fact which these witnesses regarded as a very 
important one in its relation both to their faith and to their re- 
ligious life. He who had seemed to conquer death by rising from 
the grave and appearing to them in what purported to be an im- 
mortal humanity, did not at last succumb to death, buried away, 
for all that they knew to the contrary, by unknown hands in the 
ravine of some Mount Nebo. They knew what had become of him, 
for he had not left them without placing his hands over them in 
parting benediction, and speaking to them farewell words of coun- 
sel and of promise. So that in all their after years, whenever they 
speak of him they speak not as ones whom he had bereaved, but 
rather as ones who knew perfectly well his whereabout. They 
speak of him as if the manner of his going were well understood by 
them, and perfectly satisfactory; and his Presence does not seem to 
them to be something vague and shadowy, a perpetual reminiscence 
of an apparition, but something real and bright, and, hence, though 
they live in the midst of tribulation, they never seem to be very 
lonely. He was as real to them as when he walked and talked 
with them on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, and they constantly 
realized in their own experience the truth of his words, “Lo, I am 
with you alway.” } 

But such a living faith, so essential to them and to the Church 
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of the whole future, the Apostles could not have had, had Christ 
gone away otherwise than he did. “The resurrection of Christ, 
considered as a historical link in the psychological development of 
the Apostles, loses its true significance in this regard, if Christ were 
removed from the earth in any other than a [visible] supernatural 
way. How could his resurrection have formed, for the disciples, 
the basis for belief in an eternal life, if it had been followed by a 
subsequent death? Their faith, raised by his reappearance, would 
have sunk with his dissolution. Their belief in his Messiahship 
would have been rudely shocked; he would have been to them 
again an ordinary man. And how could the conviction of his exal- 
tation, which we find everywhere outspoken in their writings with 
such strength and confidence, ever have arisen? Although, there- 
fore, the visible fact of the ascension is only expressly mentioned 
by Luke, yet all that John says of his going up to his heavenly 
Father, and all that the Apostles preached of his elevation to God, 
presupposed their conviction that he had been supernaturally re- 
moved from the earth, to the utter exclusion of the idea that he 
had departed in the ordinary way of death. It was not necessary 
to make express mention of the outward and visible fact, as they 
never entertained the thought that Christ, in the form in which 
he appeared to them after his resurrection, could be touched again 
by death. When he took leave of them, and they saw him no 
more, they never thought of anything else but that he had been 
supernaturally removed from human view to a higher region of 
existence.” 1 All this is true, but with increased obviousness and 
significance, if we suppose, as, indeed, we must, that his final dis- 
appearance from his Apostles was not only supernatural, but visible 
to them, as described by Luke. 

Having ascended into heaven, Christ is henceforth described as 
being at the right hand of the Father—his Father, the First Person 
of the Triune Godhead. The “right hand of the Father” is an 
expression denoting the place or possesion of the highest power. 
His session at the right hand was not one of rest from labor. His 
work was not ended. Through humiliation, and through the 
process of his exaltation, he had only reached now that stage of 
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the latter when the highest mediatorial power could be entrusted 
to him, and he would henceforth be active in the exercise of that 
power in carrying forward his mediatorial work to its consum- 
mation. But of this we cannot speak more particularly until we 
come to the consideration of his several mediatorial offices. 


JBE 
THE EXALTED CHRIST CONSIDERED IN HIMSELF. 


“This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner, as ye have seen him go into heaven.” # 
‘he Jesus who rose from the dead and appeared repeatedly to his 
disciples was precisely the same Jesus who was crucified and buried. 
His theanthropic personality was unchanged, and he retained his 
two natures, the human and the divine, in their perfect entirety, 
their perfect union, and their perfect distinctness. Everything, 
indeed, which might have been said of him in these respects prior 
to his death, remained true of him after his resurrection. His body 
was changed, and yet it also was the same body. We may never 
know all the respects in which it differed from itself as it was be- 
fore his resurrection, but it had not lost its essential identity. It 
was recognizable, and the scars of the nails were in it; nor was it 
the mere semblance of a body, for an apparition hath not flesh and 
bones, as they saw that he had.? 

It was this same Jesus who ascended into heaven, identical in 
person, in natures, and in body. So has he been ever since, and 
so will he ever be. What further change, if any, his body under- 
went in the act of ascension, no one can know, beyond the fact 
that it was neither dissolved into nothingness, nor changed as to 
its identity. If we could see it to-day, we should still see in his 
hands the print of the nails, for they will be there forever. The 
Apostle’s description of the resurrection body of believers, in 1 
Cor. xv. 42-54, is true also of the body which Christ has in heaven 
to-day. We may say of it that it was sown in corruption, but it 
is now in incorruption and incorruptible; it was sown in dishonor, 
it is now in a state of glory; it was sown a natural body, it is now 


tActsi. 11, * Lukesexiv. 30: 
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a spiritual body. The exchange from the one to the other, as we 
have seen, was made after only a little interval in the case of Christ, 
he being in this respect the firstborn among many brethren, and 
the one having in all things the pre-eminence. In the day of “the 
redemption of our body,”? the bodies of believers shall also be 
transfigured, being fashioned like unto his glorious body, accord- 
ing to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all things 
unto himself.? It is a body over which, and because of the very 
nature of the case, the principle of mortality can no more assert 
itself; non posse mori, it is not possible that it should die. This 
victory over death, this absolute destruction of death in its rela- 
tion to the new life, was achieved by Christ, not only for his fol- 
lowers, but for himself (and hence for them), and the glory of the 
achievement is a part of his state of exaltation. 

As his body is already thus exalted, his humanity proper, in 
which the physical finds its completion, is also already correspond- 
ingly exalted above all earthly limitations and weakness, out of 
time and space into the fullness of eternity, where all the 
circumstances of his life and being are in perfect harmony with 
his nature. It is impossible for us to depict in detail this exalted 
and glorified humanity of Christ. But we know that he is hence- 
forth the pure ideal Man, the anthropos pneumatikos, the anthropos 
epourantos, the Son of God, not merely in that creative power 
which belonged to him in virtue of his eternal Sonship, but in 
mediatorial power, in virtue of which it belongs to him to carry 
forward the whole creation to its redemptive completion; and when 
the Apostle would describe the highest perfection and glory of the 
brethren, of whom he is the firstborn, the most that he can say is 
that they shall be conformed to his image in whom they are com- 
plete.* It is as Theanthropos, God-man, the same who died on the 
cross, and not simply as the Second Person of the Trinity, that 
God hath thus highly exalted him, and given him a name above 
every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.* 
In his capacity of true Deity, the eternal Second Person, he was 
the head of all principalities and powers in virtue of this his true 
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deity, and of the fact that through him all things were created; 
but it is in virtue of his theanthropic personality and achievements 
that he carries his humanity, which is also our humanity, up with 
him to this exalted dignity.* 

But shall we say that his humanity has become divine, that the 
man he was has become deity? No. What the human nature 
of Christ lost by its exaltation was its accidental, not its essential 
properties, one of these latter being finiteness. Had it ceased to 
be finite, it would in that very fact have ceased to be human. 
Christ is omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, but his hu- 
manity, though so vloriously exalted in him, did not acquire these 
attributes by his exaltation. It is Christ, the theanthropic Person, 
who is infinite, but as we have seen, his personality comes to him 
primarily from the side of his divine, not his human nature. 
“Properties belong to a nature, and are confined to it. Hence 
properties are always homogeneous. A material nature or sub- 
stance can have only material properties. It cannot be marked 
partly by material and partly by immaterial properties. Natures, 
on the other hand, belong to a person, and may be heterogeneous. 
A nature must be composed wholly of material or wholly of im- 
material properties; but a person may be composed partly of a 
material, and partly of an immaterial nature. Hence two, or even 
three, kinds of natures may be ascribed to a person, but only one 
kind of properties may be attributed to a nature.” ? Hence Christ’s 
humanity could not become infinite without ceasing to be finite, 
and if it ceased to be finite it also ceased to be humanity. But 


*The ascension marks the stage of the absolute consummation of the 
humanity, where, in eternal union with him, it has become henceforth, in 
its glorified and pneumatic form, the adequate of God as the Son. Jesus 
is now set free from all earthly burden, all narrowing force of matter, 
from every, even physical, conception. Every limitation of nature is so 
overcome by the freedom of his spirit, that even the nature which he has 
in himself is penetrated by the life and spirit of the Logos, and made its 
absolutely willing and potent organ, so that in it he attains his realization 
in the world, or such cosmical existence as corresponds to his universal- 
ity; so that without limitation of space and time, he is King of the 
/Lons and Controller of history. Dorner, System’of Christian Doctrine, 
iv., p. 139. 
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this would be not its glorification and perfection, but its utter 
extinction. In order, therefore, that we may affirm the ubiquity 
of Christ’s theanthropic person, it is not necessary that we should, 
as do the Lutherans, affirm the ubiquity of his human nature. I 
think, and I walk, but I do not walk by means of the same nature 
that I think. So the same Christ who is at the right hand of God 
in heaven, may also be truly said to be everywhere, but he is not 
everywhere by means of his humanity. The old Lutheran view, 
therefore, which held that Christ is present everywhere, ruling 
from sea to sea, even unto the ends of the earth, not only as God, 
but also as man, is not necessary in order to the maintenance of 
the true ubiquity of the one theanthropic Person.t But, to use 
the words of Dorner, “dogmatic sobriety here counsels us to be 
modest, and, without laying down a priori theories of space and 
time, to be content with what has a religious interest.” Neither, 
however, does a dogmatic nor a religious interest (if it be possible 
for us to separate the two), require the absolute omnipresence of 
Christ’s humanity as a physical necessity growing out of the per- 
sonal union of his two natures. 

But did the exaltation of Chirst have any effect upon the eternal 
Trinity into the depths of which he as the Logos, or Second Per- 
son, took his exalted humanity with him? The number of persons 
in the Trinity is the same as it was before, and the true deity of 
each is in no way affected. The only difference is, that since the 
incarnation and exaltation one of the persons is a God-man, where- 
as before this he was not. But it does not follow from this that 
we can speak of a theanthropic Trinity, or theanthropic Father, or 
Holy Spirit, but only of a theanthropic Son, who is neither more 
nor less divine, and whose trinitarian dignity and relations are in 
no way modified or altered. Humanity is simply exalted in him 
to a perpetual higher companionship. Christ, also, retains all his 
former relations to the universe, as the one through whom it was 
made and in whom it consists; but, in virtue of his incarnation 
and exaltation, he now stands in new and additional relations to 
the world, and will continue to do so until the end of the economy 
of redemption, when he shall turn the fully accomplished media- 
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torial work over into the hand of the Father.* But he will never 
cease to be what he is in virtue of his essential divinity, nor will he 
ever abandon his humanity. He will be God-man to all eternity, 
the union between his human and divine natures being absolutely 
indissoluble, not, however, because of any metaphysical necessity 
that it should be so, but because he so wills it. 

Further discussion of the significance of his exaltation in its 
relation to the Church and the world, we postpone until we come 
to consider his mediatorial offices. 


™1 Cor. xv. 24-28. 
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THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE WAY OF REDEMPTION. 


Our inguiry under this general head is as follows: Ior what 
specific purpose did the Christ, whom we have been studying, come 
into the world, and how does the work, which he accomplished 
objectively once for ail, become subjectively an accomplished fact 
in its application to individual men? This question naturally 
suggests that soteriology, or the doctrine concerning the saving 
work in its totality, at least on its divine side, should be treated 
in two divisions, to wit, objective soteriology and subjective soteri- 
ology. By the former we mean that saving work which the Author 
of redemption accomplished through Christ, and independently of 
the conscious co-operation, or even of the consent, of the race for 
whom he was accomplishing it. By the latter we mean that sav- 
ing work which is accomplished through the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of men, and which work is based on that already accom- 
plished through Christ. In respect to the first part of this total 
saving work, Christ is the sole and direct Mediator between God 
on the one hand and man on the other; in respect to the second 
part, the Holy Spirit becomes, in a modified sense, the Mediator 
between Christ and man, the mediatorial relationship of Christ 
meanwhile remaining intact. 

Whatever may be thought of the difficulties incident to this 
analysis in the actual treatment of some of the topics, it is obvious 
that we follow a line of cleavage found in the subject itself, and it 
has the advantage at the same time of bringing into distinctive 
prominence the saving work of Christ and the saving work of the 
Holy Spirit respectively. It will appear, however, as we proceed, 


that this saving work of the Holy Spirit is by no means to be 
(509) 
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regarded as distinct from that of Christ in any such sense as to 
imply that the former is independent of the latter. On the con- 
trary, the Holy Spirit could do nothing were it not for the ante- 
cedent Christ, who is the Savior. It is he who achieves redemp- 
tion as an objective fact in God’s moral government, while it is 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit that this achieved possibility 
becomes actual in the experience of individual men; this experience 
manifesting itself in regeneration, justification, sanctification, and 
finally in glorification. 
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OBJECTIVE SOTERIOLOGY. 


The topics to be considered here are these: 1. The eternal 
purpose or decree of redemption. 2. The mediatorial offices which 
devolved upon Christ in pursuance of this purpose. 3. The priestly 
work of Christ in particular, as being that upon which both the 
prophetic and the kingly work are predicated. 
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THE DIVINE PURPOSE OF REDEMPTION, 


Redemption has long been a historical fact, completed in one 
sense, and in another sense in continuous process of completion, 
the reality of which fact is verified both by Scripture and Chris- 
tian experience. This fact owes its existence neither to chance, 
nor to any form of fate, nor to man, the being to be redeemed, but 
to the decree, or purpose, of an all-wise and infinitely loving God. 
The motive is expressed in the well known and immortal words 
of Christ himself: “God so loved the world” (John iii. 16). Let 
us consider, in the first place, the redemptive purpose as viewed 
in itself, and then as unfolded in history, and then its universality, 
particularlity, ete. 


A 


THE ETERNAL DECREE. 


1. Nature and End of the Decree. Redemption, as we have seen, 
is to be regarded as a part of God’s eternal plan of the world. He 
eternally anticipated sin, and foreknowing that this contingency 
would become an actuality, he eternally provided redemption as 
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its counterpart. He could decree redemption without decreeing 
sin. But he could not decree redemption without decreeing that 
in which sin originated, to wit, the finite free will. The only way 
whereby he could foreknow redemption as a certain objective fact 
was to decree it, for redemption was something which was to 
originate solely with himself as its efficient cause. But to decree 
sin was not the only way whereby he could foreknow it as a cer- 
tainty, for sim was not something which was to owe its origin to 
him as its efficient cause. Every detail of the world-plan was 
before the eye of the infinite Reason simultaneously; and this is 
true whether some of these details be regarded as owing their 
origin, as actual objective existences, to the agency of a created 
free will, or whether all of them be regarded as owing their actual 
objective reality directly to the will of God. If we may use a time- 
word in speaking of God, we must. surely say that when he decreed 
to create the world, he at the same moment decreed, for wise and 
holy reasons, not to prevent man from falling into sin, though he 
knew with absolute certainty that this fall would occur. We need 
not reconsider here the unanswerable question as to what the par- 
ticular reasons were. Of one thing we may be sure: if no re- 
demption had been possible, no fall of man would have occurred. 
But in speaking of God’s acts and their results, it is best to look 
at things as they are, rather than speculate on what might have been 
had those acts and their results been otherwise. At the same 
moment that God decreed not to prevent sin, he also decreed re- 
cemption from sin, and that he did thus decree is a simple matter 
of fact. He decreed the whole plan, not for the sake of the plan, 
and not fer the sake of any item in the plan, but for the sake of a 
reason which lay wholly in himself. The true significance of a 
thing, its prineiprum essendi, as the philosophers say, the answer 
to the question, What is it that constitutes its right to existence? 
is never to be found in the thing itself, but in its maker. We can- 
not say that God decreed to create man because he had decreed 
that such a being should fall; and that he decreed that man should 
fall because he had decreed the redemption of some men. This 
could not be affirmed, even if it were not supralapsarianism. 
Neither should we say that God decreed to create man because, 
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foreseeing that such a being would fall, he had decreed not to pre- 
vent it; and that he decreed not to prevent it because he had 
decreed the redemption of some.!’ He decreed the whoie world 
scheme in one all-comprehending purpose, in order to the accom- 
plishment of an end which lay not anywhere in the scheme, but in 
himself. For the sake of a name we call that end his “olory,” for 
we have only a vague and general conception of what it is. It was 
not the glorification or dispiay of his justice and mercy alone, but 
alse of his wisdom and other attributes. It comprehends all sub- 
ordinate ends in creation, that is, in the whole world-plan as objec- 
tified in space and time; of which subordinate ends redemption 
may be regarded as the highest which has been revealed to us. In 
God himself, and in him alone, is to be found the end, or raison 
etre, of everything, including redemption itself and all that re- 
demption implies. Only as he is revealed to us, more and more 
do the other mysteries more and more pass away. And thus our 
questions are really never answered, but they fade away as such, 
gradually straightening and broadening out into exclamations of 
adoring wonder. 

Meanwhile, then, our answer to the question, In order to what 


end did God decree to create? must be simply the word “God.” In 


order to what end did he determine to create a being whom he 

knew would fall? To what end did he decree a “plan of redemp- 
I 

tion?” To what end did he decree the salvation of a certain class 


*The supposed order of the divine decrees is as follows: 

I. According to the supralapsarians: 1. The first decree was that of Pre- 
destination, that is, the salvation of some men and angels and the dam- 
nation of others. 2. In order to the accomplishment of this, the decree 
to create next follows. 3. Then the Fall is decreed. 4. Then the plan of 
Redemption is decreed into existence in order to accomplish the salvation 


of some. 5. The Vocation or eall of these is decreed. 


TI. According to the sublapsarians: 1. The decree to create. 2. The 
decree to permit the Fall. 38. The decree of Redemption. 4. The decree 


of Predestination. 5. The Vocation, or the decree to call the predesti- 


nated. 
III. The New School, or General Atonement Calvinists: 1. The decree 


to Create. 2. The decree to permit the Fall. 3. The decree of Redemp- 
tion. 4. The decree of Predestination, or election. 5. The decree of Voca- 


tion, or the Call. 


See, for example, Thornwell’s Writings, vol. ii., pp. 22, 26, 27. 
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of men and the damnation of a certain other class? Our answer 
in each instanee is the word “God.” Nothing is solved until God 
himself is reached. But are there no inter-relations among these 
items of the one all-comprehending decree, which we here for con- 
venience speak of as distinct decrees? No, there is no inter-relation 
of antecedence and consequence among them cons‘dered as decrees, 
theugh they are related as items of one whole. They fit into one 
another. They follow one upon another in a certain order as they 
appear in time, as, creation, the fall, redemption, the call, predes- 
tination. But we cannot say that God created in order to the fall, 
and that the fall was permitted in order to redemption, and that 
redemption was in order to the call, and that the call was in order 
to predestination. Each one of these items has its significance, or 
supreme end, in God, as does the plan as a whole, and not in that 
item which follows it in the order of history. If we may speak in 
mathematical figure, we may say that God saw all these details in 
a horizontal direction, perpendicular to the line of his vision, while 
we see them in a direction parallel to the line of vision. When, 
therefore, we speak of “the order of the decrees,” we speak an- 
thropologically and not theologically. 

All that we can do, therefore, so far as this aspect. of our sub- 
ject is concerned, is simply to affirm what nobody denies, that 
God in decreeing “whatsoever he himself would do,” also decreed 
redemption, and that that decree was no more a forethought or an 
“afterthought” in his mind than was any other one of his pur- 
poses, however it may appear to us as such. Like all his other pur- 
poses, it was in his mind eternally. 

2. The Plan of Redemption. By redemption we must be here 
understood as meaning the objective fact, and not redemption 
as realized in the experience of individual men. Redemption as 
an objective provision, whether we view it as a provision already 
accomplished in time or as one existing only in the Divine inten- 
tion before the world was, is itself a part of the whole world-plan. 
But we often speak of “the plan of redemption,” or “the plan of 
salvation,” as a plan in itself. So, indeed, it really is; a plan made 
up of many parts, these parts appearing to us both in human his- 
tory and in individual experience, not simultaneously but in suc- 
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cession. What are some of the details of this plan of redemption? 
The covenant with Adam,’ the same covenant as renewed with 
Noah,? Abraham, and the subsequent patriarchs, the Messianic call 
and ordination of Israel,? the divinely instituted system of Mosaic 
sacrifices, the working out of an earthly ministry by the incarnate 
Son of God, the subsequent preaching of the doctrine of the gos- 
pel through an appointed human ministry, and the administration 
and application of the gospel through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, are all parts of the one plan of salvation. In short, the 
whole Old and New Testaments are pre-eminently the history of 
God’s purpose and plan of redemption as unfolded to us in the 
course of the centuries. -Post-biblical history is essentially the 
same thing, though not to the same extent, for this involves no 
new or additional supernatural revelations; it works onward on 
the basis of the supernatural communications given, once for all 
time, long ago. Redemption, considered as an eternal purpose 
of God, is the primitive norm, or rule, according to which God 
in his providence, and through Christ, and through the Holy 
Spirit, worketh all things hitherto, and shall continue to work to 
the end. It is the “counsel” of his “will,” that which gives shape 
and direction to all his volitions as we see these manifested in 
everything that we call history.* 

3. The Motive to Redemption. We said a moment ago that the 
supreme motive to redemption was the Divine love. God so ioved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son.® This love, in so 
far as the surroundings have been brought within the scope of 
our vision, stands in redemption’s remotest background, and _per- 
vades it !n all the course of its unfolding. Whatever other motive 
we may see between love and redemption, derives its motive power 
from love. Had there been no anterior love, Justice, for instance, 
would have been still and silent, for none of its demands would 
have Leen in danger. But we must not misinterpret this love. 
The world as the subject of redemption was not lovable. It was 
loved, although there was nothing in it to awaken love, or to cause 
it to be loved. The love which was in God as the motive to re- 
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‘demption was not produced in him by an object external to him. 
-He is love, and for that reason, and that alone, he loves. In the 
creature, love has to be created by an external object supposed to 
be possessed of certain qualities. Not so with God, for he is the 
prinial source of love as of everything else that is good. But this 
redemptive love of God for the unworthy world must not be re- 
garded as an emotion or sentiment of delight, or as a judgment of 
approbation. This love was good will. The world was obnoxious 
to him, and yet he both wished it well and willed it well, as the 
‘eternal purpose and accomplished fact, and continuous realization, 
of redemption shows. 

4. Predestination. But does an eternal divine purpose, or decree, 
of redemption imply an eternal divine purpose, or decree, of pre- 
destination? Our answer is, Neither, as its necessary antecedent 
nor its necessary consequent, does redemption imply predestination, 
though we cannot proceed far in our discussion of the one without 
coming face te face with the other. Predestination is as truly a 
fact as redemption. The decree of redemption is the eternal guar- 
antee of the possibility of salvation as an actual experience, while 
the decree of election, or predestination, is the eternal guarantee 
of its certainty. The eternal response which the Executor of re- 
demption makes to the decree of redemption is, “lho, | come to do 
thy will, O God.”* The eternal response to this response 1s, 

“Thou [or he] shalt see of the travail of thy soul, and shalt be 

satisfied.” ? This latter is predestination, though only in a gen- 
eral sense. Is there in any sense a particular predestination? 
Yes, the very fact that it is general makes it particular. We are 
interested just here, however, only in the question of predestina- 
tion abstractly considered. For when the abstract becomes con- 
crete In the case of a particular person, then the eternal has be- 
come temporal or historical, and we call it, not predestination, but 
preservation, say, of the believer, a preservation guaranteed by the 
eternal decree of election; or, in the case of those who, it is fore- 
seen, will die impenitent, it is a doom the certainty of which is also 
guaranteed by the same general decree. 

This brings us immediately to the question, Is the predestination 
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conditional or unconditional? The classical Scripture texts testi- 
fying to the fact of particular predestination are Rom. viil. 29, 30; 
Eph. 1. 5, 11; but these do not raise the question of the condition- 
ality or unconditionality of the predestinating decree, at least in 
the sense in which this question is ordinarily understood. We 
may reverently suggest that it possibly did not occur to the Apostle 
to suppose that his meaning might be misunderstood; and doubt- 
less it was not misunderstood by those to whom his Epistles were 
addressed in the first place. But from an early period in the his- 
tory of the Church the meaning of the Apostle has been con- 
troverted, some holding that the predestination of which the Apos- 
tle speaks is conditional and others that it is unconditional. One 
thing, at least, seems to be indisputable: the persons whom the 
Apostle was addressing were assumed by him to be Christians, or 
believers in Christ, and as such, he says they were predestinated to 
a glorious future. Viewed as being already believers, that is, as 
being already in Christ, their predestination to a participation in 
Christ’s future may of course be regarded as unconditional. The 
Apostle says nothing of them as viewed out of saving relation with 
Christ. Had this been his perspective he might have said that 
the decree of predestination as appled to them was conditional. 
But even in this case, the decree itself as distinguished from its 
application to any particular person might still be regarded as un- 
conditional. 

But apart from any conclusion as to Paul’s meaning, which may 
be reached by any process of exegesis, we may say that the question 
as to the conditionality or unconditionality of the predestination 
may be answered from either one of two points of view. If we 
should look at the predestinating decree theologically, that is, ex- 
celusively on the basis of what we all admit God to be, we should 
say undoubtedly that it was not conditioned by anything outside 
of God himself. He consulted no one but himself. It was his 
own absolutely free act, an expression of “the counsel of his own 
will.” To say that the condition on which a divine act is put 
forth is nothing but the divine nature itself, is tantamount to say- 
ing that the act is unconditional. In this sense surely we may 
say that the predestination, whether we call it election or reproba- 
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tion, was unconditional. But suppose we change our perspective, 
and look at the question anthropologically. Let certain attributes 
of God be thought of as projected into man, and then the pre- 
destination as seen through this medium, or from this point of 
view, is not what it was a moment ago. That which was uncon- 
ditional, now appears as conditional, the condition being the wis- 
dom and righteousness of the supposed act. God surely has mercy 
on whomsoever he wills or pleases to have mercy, and whom he 
wills or pleases to harden, these he hardens.* That is the theo- 
logical statement of the doctrine; and there can be no doubt about 
its truth. But it is equally as true that in the apphcation of this 
sovereign freedom to particular cases he will never please to have 
mercy or to harden except on condition that it is wise and right 
for him to do so; that is, except on the condition that it is in har- 
mony with his own nature to do so. If we should choose to say 
that our nature, to a certain extent, rightly interprets or reflects 
God’s nature, then we may also say that he would not disregard 
our idea of right in his application of the predestinating act to 
this or that particular person. We cannot conceive of it as being 
right for God to predestinate a man, whom he views as being out 
of Christ, to eternal life, any more than we can conceive of it as 
being right for him to predestinate a man, viewed as being in 
Christ, to eternal death. And we are prevented from conceiving 
of him (even if we otherwise could do it) as predestinating a man, 
viewed as being neither in nor out of Christ, by the fact that as 
he included all in his vision as being in sin, so he included all as 
being in the scope of the plan of redemption. Christ is the center 
and the circumference of that plan. 

We may say, therefore, that the decree is unconditional in its 
origin, and conditional in its application. The Divine word is, 
“Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely,’? and 
no man dare limit it or explain it away. The being for 
whom God provided redemption and whom he predestinates, 
is not a stone, nor is he stone-dead, and God does not exercise his 
sovereignty over him on the same principle that appears in his 
sovereignty over a pebble of the Jordan. We often say that God 
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puts his sovereignty under limitations. We say, indeed, that this 
is his rule in the sphere of his grace, as distinguished from the 
domain of his providence; as when we say, for instance, that his 
Holy Spirit usually works in or through the preached word, whereas 
he might work independently of it; or, as when we say that he 
might, if he would, regenerate the adult on the same principle as 
in the case of the infant; whereas, in the former case he employs 
means, or “preparatives,’ and in the latter case he does not. So 
with predestination. All infants dying in infancy were predes- 
tinated in the most absolute and unconditional manner unto eternal 
life, for the reason that they were covered by the atonement of 
Christ in the same absolute and unconditional manner. The adult 
was also unconditionally predestinated in so far, of course, as it 
may be said that God did it without compulsion or restraint; but 
in sovereignly choosing to predestinate, he also sovereignly chose 
to predestinate a certain kind of man. God foresaw him as pre- 
destinated because he had predestinated him; but, logically he fore- 
saw him as a man before he foresaw him as a predestinated man. 
Such seems to have been the relation of this particular knowledge 
of God to the decretive will of God. 

5. Some Passages of Scripture. In concluding this subject we 
may refer briefly to certain passages of Scripture usually thought 
of in connection with it, and which on their surface do indeed 
seem to be harsh. In Ex. iv. 21, and frequently elsewhere, it is 
said that the hardness of Pharaoh’s heart was due to the Lord, and 
this, apparently, in order that the Lord might accomplish through 
him the purpose for which he had raised him up. He also said, 
in the same sense, “I will harden the hearts of the Egyptians.” 
The words mean, simply, that God foresaw that his providential 
acts would have this effect on Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and that 
he so informed Moses. They do not mean that God would cause 
-them to have this effect in spite of what might be the attitude of 
the Egyptians in the matter. We have here an instance in which 
his foreknowledge does not depend on his decree. In the same 
sense many a sermon, or other providential means of grace, has 
actually resulted in the hardening of the sinner’s heart. 

Another passage, which, to the superficial reader, seems harsh, 
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is Rom. ix. 18, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” 
quoted from Mal. 1. 2, 3. The Apostle uses this instance as an 
illustration of God’s sovereign choice of Jacob, “that the purpose 
of God according to election might stand, not of works, but of 
him that calleth.”+ The words “loved” and “hated” here are 
Oriental equivalents of “chosen” and “rejected.” God chose Jacob 
as the faiher of the theocratic nation of Israel. So far as Esau’s 
relation to this honor was concerned, he was rejected. These two 
statements are simple matters of fact. The other matter of fact 
which the Apostle states is that in choosing Jacob for this high 
and honorable place in history, and in rejecting Esau, God acted 
soverelgnly, with perfect freedom, without the least constraint. 
He was not obliged to choose Jacob, even if Jacob was better than 
Esau. lis choice was a matter of pure grace. The Apostle makes 
no allusion to the eternal destiny of either of the brothers, and, so 
far as we know, both may have been saved. In the temporal sense 
in which God chose Jacob and rejected Esau, many another man 
has been chosen or rejected. But, of course, the Apostle does not 
mean to deny that there were present in God’s mind wise and 
righteous reasons for doing as he did. 

Another text, to be explained in like manner, is Rom. ix. 18, to 
which we have already referred. The case of the potter, quoted 
in Rom. ix. 20-22 from Jer. xviii. 1-6, teaches the same doctrine, 
not of absolute predestination of one to eternal damnation, and of 
another to eternal life, apart from any foresight of their relation 
to Christ, but the doctrine of the sovereign freedom of God, a 
doctrine of which the Jews were apparently unmindful. They 
were acting as if they thought that God, in his covenant relation 
with them, had surrendered his freedom. They had long been a 
vessel of honor, in which were deposited the oracles of God, and 
the Gentiles had long been, relatively, a vessel of dishonor, made 
so by the very fact that the Jews were chosen and they were not. 
But the Apostle here, as the prophet had done, warningly reminds 
the Jews that the Sovereign God retained his right to reverse this 
relation of Jew and Gentile. History long ago furnished the un- 
mistakable commentary on his words. The same principle apples 
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to God’s dealings with individuals. In the course of his provi- 
dence many gracious opportunities have been given to some men, 
and few to others who, humanly speaking at least, seem to be 
“vessels of dishonor.” To some he has given ten talents, to others 
five, to others only one. ‘To some he has opened many gates of 
usefulness, to others only a “wicket gate;” and not all men of great 
ability have been men of conspicuous ability. Whether the gifts 
be the natural ability or the outward opportunity, they differ “ac- 
cording to the grace given unto us.” On the contrary, the oppor- 
tunity is often disproportionate to the use made of it. In the 
providence of God Pharaoh was raised up in just such a juncture 
of circumstances as gave him the opportunity of becoming a con- 
spicuous benefactor of God’s people. By reversing his opportunity 
he became a “vessel of wrath,” just as truly showing forth the 
power of God and the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, 
his chosen people, as if he had acted otherwise, as he might have 
done. : 

Such biblical instances as these should not trouble us, for they 
are of every-day occurrence in the course of God’s providential 
covernment of the world, and this providential government must 
never be regarded as a thing apart from the sphere of his grace. 
These biblical instances stand out more prominently before our 
vision than do the daily similar ones, but they have no bearing on 
the question of predestination as referring to the eternal destiny 
of this or that individual. Every man who is eternally foreseen 
as being in Christ, God has predestined unto eternal life; and 
everyone who is eternally foreseen as being not elsewhere than out 
of Christ he predestinated unto eternal death. This is all that the 
Scriptures authorize us to say. God’s eternal world-plan included 
free will as one of its factors. 
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1. The Smallness as of a Tender Plant. As soon as the newly 
created man fell, redemption ceased to be a mere purpose; by pass- 
ing out of eternity into time it became a historical fact. This 
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purpose and plan as embodied or manifested among men is com- 
monly called a “church” or “kingdom,” the words “dispensation” 
and “economy” being also used to denote the same thing, the 
two last mentioned words being represented by the same Greek 
words, “oikononia.” + As the idea of the kingdom of God is the 
central idea of the whole dispensation covered by both the Old and 
New Testament revelations, so the central idea of this kingdom, 
as everywhere manifested in this world, is God’s purpose of re- 
demption, which he purposed in Christ Jesus before the world 
was.” T{Yad Adam and Eve been the only persons to be redeemed 
no gradual historical process of unfolding would have been neces- 
sary. The “fullness of time” might in some way have appeared 
at once, though in that case the two sinners would have had to 
be saved in the same way as are their posterity, that is, by the 
atoning merits of Christ. 

But redemption from the beginning contemplated, not merely 
the two sinners, but the whole race which, through the ages, should 
proceed from these two. Hence the execution of the purpose must 
be gradual and continuous; and hence also the necessity of a visible 


embodiment of that purpose in some sort of institutions, that it . 


might be kept in the memory of men and be to them a possible 
object of faith. In the earliest stages of revelation it appears only 
in the briefly expressed promise in Gen. i. 15, the only memorial 
or symbol of which was the institution of sacrifices. This was all 
that was possible at first, and it was all that was needed, for the 
race was few in number and the memory of the promise was fresh. 
As Adam and his family gathered round the altar and the sacrifice, 
the significance of the act lay in the redemptive purpose which was 
therein symbolzed, and the purpose as thus embodied constituted 
the first form of the kingdom, or church. 

Geginning with this smallness, as of a tender plant, the unfold- 
ing of the redemptive purpose .can be traced, first along the line 
of Seth, and then of Abraham, Isaae, and Jacob, narrowing, in 
one sense, and yet gradually becoming the great tree, whose 
branches shall shelter with their benign influence all the nations. 
In the later periods the central point or capital of the redemptive 
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kingdom, or unfolded purpose, was called by the loved name Jeru- 
salem, on the top of whose Mount Zion the house of the redeem- 
ing and ruling Jehovah should be established; and all nations were 
conceived as flowing unto it in marching streams, as to a common 
center of loving allegiance. “And many peoples shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. And he shall judge between 
the nations, and shall reprove mary peoples; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nations shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.”* The writings of the prophets, indeed, 
abound in descriptions of the future incomparable glory of the 
kingdom and of the times when its sway should be universally 
recognized. Israel was the elect in order that all nations might 
be so. Israel was the Father’s firstborn, but was not to be. his 
ouly born; redemption as unfolded was particular in order that 
it might be universal. 

Thus the kingdom of redemption was something ever present, 
and yel something ever coming; and in the later ages, when a 
new phase in its unfolding was already at hand, it was prescribed 
as the abiding prayer of its members that it might come in the 
yet greater and world-wide fullness of its glory and realized domin- 
ion.? But the average Israelite, even during the most advanced 
stage of national enlightenment, did not understand it, and far more 
imperfectly, doubtless, was it understood by the covenant people 
of the earlier day. So far as its earthly manifestations are con- 
cerned, there were times when the redemptive purpose seemed as 
the “smoking flax.” Perhaps even the prophets sometimes spoke 
more wisely than they knew. The people failed often to regard 
themselves, not only as the end of Jehovah’s redeeming purpose, 
but also ag. a means to an end which included vastly more than 
themselves. Hence, during the long process of their instruction 
they were often a gainsaying and stiff-necked people. But the 
design of the kingdom of God on earth, of which the Israelitish 
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theocracy was one of the temporary visible forms, was ever the 
restoration of the world to loving allegiance to God the Father- 
King, and to this end the historical unfolding was ever tending, 
and so it is still. 

2. Initial Promises. The promises, or covenant-statements 
which were preparatory to the more perfect exhibition of the Divine 
purpose were, first of all, the well known Protevangelium (Gen. 
ii. 15). The first intimation of a Purpose as well as of a Person 
through whom the purpose was to be accomplished, is here found 
in the sentence of punishment pronounced upon the Tempter. 
Satan and all his servants, whether human or angelic, are em- 
braced in the curse pronounced upon this Tempter, while the 
“seed of the woman” is also used in both a generic and personal 
sense. In the first place, the whole of mankind is meant, between 
whom and Satan there is an everlasting hostility, however com- 
plete may be Satan’s dominion over man, and however blinded and 
stupified man may be by the pleasures of sin. Every man knows. 
that Satan is his enemy, and in him there is a deeply rooted, though 
often vague and unintelligible, longing after God. His heart finds. 
no repose till it reposes in Him. It is this, indeed, that renders. 
man open to revolt against the dominion of Sin, and makes re- 
demption a possibility. But in the narrower sense, the seed of the 
woman means that part of her posterity who have already revolted 
against the kingdom of evil, and are won as “trophies of grace from 
the seed of the Tempter, and are adopted into the seed of redemp- 
tion.” In the still narrower sense, however, a single Person is. 
meant, who was to be pre-eminently the Seed of the woman alone. 
He was to be the individual Victor, winning the trophies, on the 
one hand by a process of vengeance, inflicting wounds on the head 
of the kingdom of evil, and on the other by a process of grace, 
establishing the kingdom of God in all the earth, in peace and pros- 
perity. It matters not to what extent Adam and his more im- 
mediate posterity saw into the details of this promise. In so far 
as it conveyed a meaning to them, it was to them the “plan of 
redemption” revealed. As for the facts involved in what we call 
the various “doctrines of grace,” they were essential then as they 
are now, but they operated to the salvation of individual men then,, 
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just as they do in most instances now, that is, without any definite 
or clear knowledge of them on the part of the individual men who 
are saved through their operation. 

Subsequently the covenant with Adam was renewed in Noah, 
with the addition to its revealed contents that the redemptive pur- 
pose should center in the family of Shem.* Later, out of the 
family of Shem, Abraham was chosen as the one with whom the 
same covenant should be renewed, with the express understanding 
that in his Seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed.? 
Abraham’s descendants through Jacob, the people of Israel, were 
formally consecrated and organized at Sinai, not only as the re- 
demptive people, but to a redemptive mission. The Divine pur- 
pose of universal redemption was embodied in the Israelitish 
nation, every member of which was, in theory, a royal priest unto 
God. In respect to this feature, this nation was what we now 
call the Church. Josephus designates it, less adequately, by the 
term “theocracy,” a word which well expresses the close relation 
of God to this kingdom as its recognized head, but conveys no hint 
of the larger soteriological purpose for which it had been called 
out from among the peoples. Israel was to be not merely and 
peculiarly Jehovah’s own; it was to be peculiarly his own with an 
end in view which both included Israel and looked. beyond Israel. 
Hence the covenant people were to be a kingdom and a priesthood 
combined, a true type in both respects of the great Servant who 
was to come and who was to be manifested as both King and Priest; 
a nation set apart, disciplined, educated, for the realization, not only 
in itself but in the world at large, of the Divine purpose of redemp- 
tion. The priesthood of Israel was not the priesthood of Aaron. 
It was before Aaron’s, and was perpetual and universal, as is the 
priesthood of all believers and cf the Church in its aggregate 
capacity. It was rather after the order of Melchizedec, who repre- 
sented no family, and performed priestly functions for no tribes 
or men to the exclusion of all others. Aaron was the priest of the 
elect people, whereas Israel was the priest of all peoples, in order 
that they too might become elect. As Melchizedec represented 
the true God in the darkening world about him, so should Israel; 
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and as God mediated through Aaron with Israel, so through Israel 
would he mediate with the world. Israel should come out from 
the world, not only geographically and politically, but especially 
in religious belief and cultus, and in the exercise of its priestly 
functions should receive, preserve, and communicate to other na- 
tions and to future generations God’s revelations and redemptive 
promises. Israel had been constituted the firstborn in the outset, 
as a pledge that there should be other sons. 

But Israel was not merely a priesthood, but was, alsc, a king- 
dom, the visible form on earth of the redemptive kingdom of which 
Jehovah-Christ himself was King. The central idea of both priest- 
hood and kingdom is universal salvation, the kingdom being the 
form assumed by the results which the royal priesthood achieves. 
As Israel’s priesthood implies a prior patriarchal priesthood, so 
the theocracy implies a prior form of the kingdom. After awhile 
when Israel shall have slowly, and reluctantly, and blindly, ful- 
filled its priestly functions, the form of both the priesthood and 
the kingdom will be changed again. But the essence of both will 
remain. The real King himself will appear as Priest. And later 
still, when the kingdom of Jehovah, which is the kingdom of grace, 
shall have become co-extensive with the kingdom of Elohim, which 
is the kingdom of nature, all enemies being put under the King’s 
feet, there shall no longer be a priesthood, but only a kingdom. 

3. The Mosaic Institutions. Not only did the Israelitish people 
in their distinctive character have a soteriological significance, but 
so, also, did the Mosaic systems of sacrifice and ritual. It was 
the intention of their Divine Author that they should look forward 
to the work of the Christ of the New Testament, and it was this 
intention that gave to them their only saving value. There would 
have been no Mosaic religious cultus had there not been a Divine 
purpose that in the fullness of time there should be a corresponding 
gospel. Consequently, when the gospel system comes into vogue, 
the Mosaic system becomes practicaliy annulled, and is of no fur- 
ther use except as a-partial illustration of the facts and truths of 
the gospel. This system, with its details, was the shadow of a 
Tree of Life which did not grow in the garden of Eden. The 
shadow was soteriologically valuable to those who in its day be- 
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held it, because it was the shadow of the Tree. The Israelites as a 
people probably at no period of their national history saw clearly 
the personal Christ. and his work in the Mosaic institutes; nor does 
it seem necessary and intended that they should, in order that the 
redemptive significance of these institutes might accrue to their 
benefit. It requires an eye of considerable enlightenment to see 
the oak tree in the acorn, but the acorn may have a present value 
of its own, just because it is an acorn. ‘The Israelite, by virtue 
of his decent from Abraham through Isaac and Jacob, was a mem- 
ber of the visible kingdom of God, but he attained to salvation in 
the spiritual and individual sense only by reason of his faith in 
‘the Divine redemptive purpose, just as the contemporary Gentile 
might thus be saved, even though he had no membership in the 
theocracy, and though the contents of his faith might be quite 
obscurely present in his mind. Beyond this purpose of redemp- 
tion the average Israelite, especially, could scarcely have seen in 
the system with which he was familiar the details of the plan of 
salvation as unfolded in the New Testament. ‘To him Aaron may 
have terminated in himself; the sacrificial victim may not have 
pointed him to another Victim; the significance of every detail may 
have lain wholly in that detail itself, and not in that to which 
it looked, save to the extent only that it all meant redemption. 
But it was not thus with all. Abraham and others after him, of 
keener vision than the rest, saw in it all Christ’s day. In the 
main, however, it was the general fact of redemption, rather than 
the details of either the historical or the subjective process, which 
was seen and relied upon. So it is yet with the great majority of 
mankind even in Christian lands, though it by no means follows 
from this that this great majority are saved (in so far as they are 
saved at all) according to a plan in any respect essentially different 
from that which operates in the case of the minority. There is 
“none other name” provided, whether that name be known to him 
who realizes its saving benefit or not. 

The Israelitish form of the redemptive kingdom of God was the 
historical basis of the New Testament form, and in this fact les 
the chief value to us of the Mosaic institutes. Their value was 
primarily and immediately for the people of the Old Testament 
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form of the kingdom, and secondarily, and through them, for us 
of the New Testament form of the same. The Old Testament 
is not chiefly a doctrinal commentary on the New, but rather a 
necessary historical antecedent to the New. But what was the 
original and immediate soteriological purpose of the Mosaic system? 
We can reply here only in brief, and without reference to the 
various details. Assuming, of course, that the unqualified recog- 
nition of the absolute sovereignty of Jehovah as the only true and 
living God, was one of the truths designed to be impressed, the 
following other points may be noticed: 

(1) One object of the system, especially of some of its parts, was 
to convey to the mind of the people a clear and adequate percep- 
tion of the Divine holiness. The recognition of this attribute of 
Jehovah was an absolute soteriological necessity. ‘To produce such 
recognition was, in part at least, the object of the distinction which 
was made between the different classes of animals as clean and 
unclean, only the former being admissible as sacrifices; such, also, 
in part, was the object in having a formally consecrated and 
physically heaithy priest to offer the sacrifices, instead of per- 
mitting every man to offer them for himself; such also was the 
object of the legal distinctions between the outer court of the 
sanctuary and the Holy Place, and between the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies, the latter of which could be entered only by the 
high priest, and by him only on one day of the year. This, also, 
was in part the object of the various ceremonial purifications. The 
Israelites were in their youth as a people, and were surrounded by 
influential nations whose recognizea gods were moral pollutions 
personified. If man (whether one man or the race) is to be saved, 
he must know that these things are displeasing to God. No one 
attribute of the Divine Being is more emphasized in the teaching 
of Moses, and indeed in the whole Old Testament, than that of 
holiness, and a knowledge of none was more fundamentally essen- 
tial to the progress of the people in the accomplishment of their 
redemptive mission whether in its relation to themselves or to the 
world. Nor is the right recognition of this attribute less essential 
now. The tendency, somewhat apparent at the present time, to 
contrast the Old Testament unfavorably with the New in respect 
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to this teaching, is founded on a misleading perspective, and is un- 
wholesome. 

(2) But it was sought to instil not only a right conception 
and adequate appreciation of the Divine purity and holiness, but 
also a recognition of the moral defilement and guilt of the people. 
These two objects would be accomplished in part by the same 
process and simultaneously. As the idea of their own guilt and 
moral pollution grew, as compared with the immaculate standard 
of Jehovah’s holiness, so would their need of spiritual purification 
and pardon be more and more recognized by them. The ritual 
of the altar and the “divers washings” connected with it, were 
especially calculated to impress this lesson.1 These numerous 
rites were “grievous to be borne,’ but nevertheless were well 
adapted to the status of those for whom they were primarily in- 
tended. The more enlightened, the more morally developed, the 
more capable of being the recipient of abstract revelations a people 
are, the less their need of numerous rites and elaborate ritual to 
serve as soteriological object lessons. 

(8) Another object intended to be accomplished was, to develop 
in the mind of the people the idea of the justice of God. The pre- 
scribed penalties consequent upon the violated law were especially 
calculated to serve this purpose, and no redemptive process would 
be possible should this purpose not be accomplished. The whole 
burnt offering, and the sin and tresspass offering, were understood 
to be placatery, or “a sweet-smelling savor.” The fact that the 
slain victim was for an express purpose consumed upon the altar 
would be a perpetual declaration to the Israelite of the blame- 
worthiness and criminality of sin in the sight of Jehovah. The 
victim, which was required to be a clean animal and an object of 
value to the offerer, was slain and burnt on the altar, whereby the 
sinner might see plainly that sin as personated in himself was 
something which surely deserved to be punished. This symbolical 
infliction of punishment on the sacrificial victim was a symbolical 
declaration of Jehovah’s justice; and the fact that it was inflicted 
on the bullock as a substitute for the sinner himself, was a declara- 
tion of his mercy toward the sinner. The sacrifice was propitiatory 
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in its relation to Jehovah, only in so far as the sinner offered the 
prescribed victim and offered it honestly, that is, only in so far as 
it was a sincere personal testimony on his part that he shared 
Jehovah’s abhorrence of sin and recognized his justice in its pun- 
ishment. Apart from this the whole proceeding would have been 
an awful mockery on the sinner’s part, and the victim offered 
would by no means have been regarded by Jehovah as the sinner’s 
symbolical substitute. The reason, on the Divine side of the mat- 
ter, why the bullock, in any case, was accepted as a substitute of 
the sinner was the fact that he was the temporary historical sub- 
stitute of the great Victim who should appear historically later on. 
Being offered, therefore, in the right spirit, the bullock as sacrificed 
became to the sinner, not only an acknowledgement on his part 
of the justice of God, but, also, a plea for mercy or pardon. Being 
divinely prescribed as such, it was divinely accepted as such, and 
thus it became an “atonement,” or covering, as the word means, 
whereby was concealed, so to speak, the sinner’s sin from Jehovah’s 
eye. The whole transaction carried with it two implications, 
which, however, are only the two sides of one and the same thing; 
first, that God was propitiated, that is, that his attitude toward the 
offender was no longer one of displeasure; and, second, that the 
sin was expiated, or, in other words, that the offense was no longer 
charged against the sinner as one for which punishment should 
be inflicted. Anything which accomplishes these two things, or 
which is the ground on which they may be accomplished, is, on the 
cone hand, a propitiation, and on the other, an expiation, and, 
hence, an atonement. 

(4) Another object aimed at) was the inculeation of the senti- 
ment of gratitude, and hence of loving loyalty, to Jehovah. To 
this end the great historical festivals of the Passover, Pentecost, 
and the Tabernacles, were eminently conducive. The preserva- 
tion and perpetual periodical enkindlement of the sense of gratitude 
would also tend to secure the people against the fashionable idol- 
atry of their neighbors, and induce a spirit and habit of affec- 
tionate obedience to Jehovah. It is safe for no man, however 
enlightened, to separate himself wholly from all outward embodi- 
ment of his inward religion. As our modern church edifice, and 
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the worship which it represents, are fundamental to our modern 
civilization, so were the Tabernacle and the Mosaic ritual to the 
Israelitish civilization, and this civilization did not terminate in 
itself. It was of redemptive significance, both for its own and for 
all subsequent ages, and is the basis of all Christian civilizations. 
The Israelite, ike every other man, must have his religious cultus, 
and being provided with one of his own, he would be less liable 
to adopt at any time the idolatrous, and in other respects less 
perfect, one of his neighbors. And, burdened with innumerable 
observances as it was, which failed of themselves to give the con- 
science peace, the natural effect would be a preparation to more 
keenly appreciate the liberty of the New Testament system, when 
in the fullness of time it should appear. And yet this larger 
liberty was at the same time guarded against the evils of antino- 
mian constructions. | 

(5) Another one of the designed values of the Mosaic system 
was its memorial or retrospective value. This is already implied, 
of course, in what has been said, but it may be distinctly empha- 
sized. Whether the Israelites knew the name of Jehovah as one of 
recent or of remote origin, it was in either case the mnemonic name 
whereby the memory of the fact would be perpetuated that God 
had entered into a covenant with the Israelitish people. So was 
the sacrificial system retrospective, in part, in its significance. It 
was the outward expression of the memory of an ancient promise 
of redemption, and of the necessity of faith in the promise on the 
part of the one sacrificing. Without the outward expression of 
both the memory and the faith, both would have become extinct, 
and there would have been no faith for further educational growth 
and procedure. But the promise back to which the sacrifice 
looked, was ever in unbroken process of fulfillment, a redemption 
realized in its individual aspects in the present passing experience 
of the Israelite; and not simply a redemption to be achieved at 
some time in the future, but now only hoped for. The Israelite 
did not understand the mystery of the method, the mystery of the 
Divine Atonement, which lay within the outward expression of the 
redemptive purpose, but he had faith in that expressed redemptive 
purpose, to his memory of which, and his faith in which, his 
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sacrifice bore testimony. His individual Redeemer, though in a 
sense yet to come, was One who, in a certain other true sense, had 
essentially already come. ‘The heathen offered sacrifices, but in so 
far as these sacrifices stood in any relation at all to redemption, 
they were the expression on the heathen’s part only of a faint 
and vague hope, whereas, the Israelite was pointed to a past fact, 
God’s promise of redemption. ‘The heathen believed as best he 
could without the encouragement of the past fact, and hence his 
sacrifice had to him no memorial value. 

And when Christ came in the flesh, and made objective redemp- 
tion historical, the Mosaic system, so far as its memorial value was 
concerned, might have been continued in vogue. Instead, how- 
ever, of pointing men backward to “the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world,” it might have pointed them backward to the 
Lamb slain in time. It was necessary, indeed, that there should 
be some means of doing this. But the Mosaic system was burden- 
some, and had become imbedded in Jewish thought in relations 
quite apart from Christ. For these reasons it would be both easier 
and better to institute a new memorial system, than it would be 
to change the popular thought in regard to the old system, and 
adapt it to a new purpose. Hence the institution of the ministry 
of the gospel and the rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The popular thought had veered from the original Divine intention 
as to the old system, and the best way, if not the only way, whereby 
to correct the error, was to discontinue the old system. But the 
Apostle James, even regarding him for the moment as uninspired, 
was not wrong in supposing that certain features of the Mosaic 
system and of the New Testament form of the gospel might be 
retained side by side, provided men would only do so intelligently; 
for, after all, those under the two dispensations respectively who 
were personally and actually saved at all, were saved essentially in 
the same way. 


say 
THE TRINITY IN REDEMPTION. 


1. Thal the Trinily is Immanent and Eternal, a Necessary 
Postulate. As the redemptive purpose of God is unfolded more 
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and more, at last, in the fullness of time, the eternal Trinity of the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, distinctly 
appear within the field of our vision, whereas, in the former ages 
there had been only more or less vague intimations that there were 
a mysterious Three co-operating in the work both of Creation and 
Redemption. We say here, “eternal Trinity,” for how could there 
have been a redemptional Trinity, as there surely is, of course, 
unless there had been an immanent, an essential, and hence an 
eternal Trinity to constitute the basis of the economical or redemp- 
tional Trinity? God is manifested in redemption, as he is in reality. 
God is manifested, or revealed, in the unfolded plan of redemption 
as Three Persons, who, nevertheless, are in another mysterious 
sense One Godhead. Thus he is revealed, therefore thus he 
is. Christ, speaking of himself, says, in substance, “The Father 
hath sent the Son, I will send the Holy Spirit.” What could such 
language as this mean, if the One be not also in some sense Three? 
not three simply in time, but before time, that is, in eternity, as 
well. Redemption everywhere in the New Testament, as well as 
in Christian experience, is explicitly set forth as the work of a 
Trinity, who are spoken of as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, respec- 
tively. “A Trinity, which was only of an economic kind, would be 
no revelation of God himself, it would be at most a revelation of 
the divine will, which, not being at the same time a revelation of 
the divine Essence, must be contingent to the latter, or must 
resolve itself into mere phases of the constitution of the universe, 
behind which God would himself remain concealed. Thus it fol- 
lows, that certainly as Monotheism claims to be maintained by 
Christianity, it is, also, certain that, according to Mathew, we are 
not to acknowledge and honor a God thought of in a merely Mon- 
archian manner, nor a mere triple activity of that one God, but a 
Threefold Causality, whence results, therefore, an objective, and 
not a mere subjective distinction;” + a Trinity not merely of mani- 
festation, whether in creation or in redemption, but a Trinity out- 
side of and beyond these, and in God himself. 

* Dorner, Christian Doctrine, i., pp. 851, 352. Dorner is commenting on 
the Baptismal formula as given in Matthew. What he says of this, how- 


ever, is, mutatis mutandis, equally true of other trinitarian formulas and 
teachings in the New Testament. 
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2. The Covenant of Redemplion. Redemption appears in Holy 
Scripture as the result or outcome of an eternal covenant or 
council, according to which council the Three Persons constitute its 
threefold cause. The Father is the cause of redemption inasmuch 
as he is the Author of it, the one from whom it all primarily pro- 
ceeds; he sent or gave the Son, and is officially (not essentially) 
supreme in his relation to it. Christ, the Son, is also the cause in 
the sense that he procures redemption; that is, he it is who makes, 
by his prophetic, priestly, and kingly work, the abstract plan to 
be a concrete reality, an actual objective fact, available for the 
salvation of men. The Holy Spirit is also a cause of redemption 
in the scnse that he it is who takes it, as originating in the Father, 
and as procured or made available by Christ, and applies it in the 
actual work of saving human beings. The Son, therefore, in 
redemption, but not in essence and attributes, is subordinate to 
the l'ather; and the Holy Spirit, in like manner, is subordinate 
to the Father and the Son. He is sent by them on his temporal 
mission. “1 will pray the Father,” says Christ the Son, “and he 
shall give you another Conforter (or Paraclete), that he may 
abide with you forever.”* “When the Comforter is come, whom 
I will send unto you from the [’ather, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me.” ? 

The covenant of redemption between the Father and the Son, 
which is represented by our modes of speech as having been en- 
tered into in the I:ternal Trinitarian Council, is not to be under- 
stood as having literally a beginning, and hence as being the con- 
clusion of a deliberative process; and hence, further, we are not 
to suppose that prior to the moment when the conclusion was 
reached there was no such thing in the Divine mind as a redemp- 
tive purpose. We cannot speak of these things sub specie elerni- 
tatis, but only sub specie temporis; but we know that the reality 
as revealed to us in time must have a reality corresponding to it 
in eternity. If we should call the eternal reality by its temporal 
name, which in this instance is “covenant,” it would be on account 
of the fact that our inadequate human language furnishes no 
better verbal representative of this heavenly fact. We are as the 
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Nicodemus unto whom Christ spake.t The Bible, the Word of 
God itself, is conveyed to us in an earthen vessel, and must be 
expressed in ever varying figure. We see the truth as in an 
obscure mirror, biding the time when we shall know, even as also 
we are known.” This mystery concerning redemption, of which 
we are speaking, may be one of the things into which we shall 
see more clearly. but, meanwhile, we call it a covenant into which 
the Father entered with the Son. There is no such thing spoken 
of in the Bible, in so many words, as a “covenant of redemption;” 
but the various forms of speech employed throughout the Scrip- 
ture to express the fact are only so many circumlocutions denoting 
that the fact is what we call a covenant. Christ says that he came 
to execute the purpose or will of the Father.* He speaks of the 
work which he did as a work which was given him to do by the 
Father.* He says that he was sent to be the propitiation for our 
sins. “Those that thou gavest me I have kept,” ° ete.; all of which 
forms of speech make us think of what we call a covenant. 

But it may be said that to complete the idea of a covenant a 
consideration is required as between the parties thereto. Strictly 
speaking, this is true. A “covenant of works” says in substance, 
“Tt thou wilt do thus and so on thy part, I will do thus and so on 
my part.” A “covenant of grace” is simply a solemn promise, the 
only condition to its fulfillment being its proper acceptance on 
the part of the one to whom it is made. A “covenant of redemp- 
tion” is a solemn agreement by the parties thereto that provision 
shall be made for the redemption of man from sin and its con- 
sequences, each of the parties covenanting respectively to do what- 
ever may be agreed upon to that end. The reward or consideration 
is a joint one, and is simply the glory and subjective pleasure which 
accrues to the parties from the achievement. This reward is guar- 
anteed by the absolute certainty that the plan shall not be a failure, 
either in its execution by the Son, or in its administration by the 
Spirit, and by the eternal decree that the “foreknown” shall be 
eventually conformed to the image of the Son, thereby becoming 
his trophies won from “the seed of the serpent.” But neither 
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Scripture, nor the nature of the case, requires us to believe that 
these trophies are secured to the Son by an omnipotent decree of 
the Father, which from the outset, on the basis of the Son’s work, 
operates mechanically to the salvation of neither more nor less 
than a predetermined number. ‘The reward, or consideration, in- 
volved in the “covenant of redemption” between the Father and 
the Son, would not be zero, even if we should suppose that not 
one human being will ever avail himself of the Divine redemptive 
effort. Covenant is the sacred name for what we ordinarily call 
a contract, that is, it is a contract when a consideration enters 
which inures to the benefit of the parties. To say that Christ 
agreed with the Father to undertake the work of redemption on 
the condition that the Father would by his omnipotent decree of 
predestination guarantee that a stipulated number of souls should 
accept him as Lord and Savior, is to present Christ in the hght of 
a hireling. Salvation is as much a matter of grace on the part of 
Christ as it is on the part of the Father. It is true that in a sense 
which we can hardly fathom he did achieve for himself a glorious 
exaltation, but it is also true that being already true deity, he had 
all the glory of true Deity. There was no risk involved in his 
undertaking the redemptive work, but if for the purpose of illus- 
trating our thought we may reverently say that there was risk, we 
may also say that the Son shared it. He did not work for stipu- 
lated wages; and the success and meritoriousness of his atonement ~ 
do not depend upon the fact that either many or few are saved 
by it. 

3. The Covenant of Grace. The covenant of grace, of which 
Christ is the Mediator, is the manifestation in time of what in 
eternity is the covenant of redemption. ‘That is, the former is the 
fcrm which the latter takes in its actual relation to the sinful race, 
and it appears for the first.time in Gen. 11. 15. It is the “better 
covenant” referred to in Heb. viii. 6; not because under Christ it 
was essentially different from the same covenant of grace as em- 
bodied in the Mosaic system, but because it exhibited the redemp- 
tive purpose and plan more perfectly, and because through it that 
purpose would be more readily and completely accomplished. The 
design of each was the same, to wit, salvation by grace; but the 
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Savior himself was not in the forefront in the Mosaic form of it, 
whereas, in the Christian form he is in the forefront. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews uses a kind of argumentum ad hom- 
inem. That is, he writes for Jews who were, or at least had been 
before they became Christians, greatly attached to the Mosaic sys- 
tem, which they looked upon as something entirely distinct from 
the Christian system, not only in form, but also in its very core. On 
this view of the matter they might well be spoken of as two cove- 
nants, and the writer to the Hebrews might well argue for the 
superiority of the second, or new covenant, over the old. But we 
should bear in mind that he does not mean that there were two 
plans of salvation, or two’ distinct promises on God’s part to save 
men, the one by the Mosaic method and the other by the Chris- 
tian or New Testament method. He refers to the outward form 
and not to the essence of the covenant, for the gospel was not 
regarded by him as a substitute for the Mosaic system in the sense 
that it was now going to do that which the Mosaic system had 
been designed to do but had failed. There never was but one 
way to be saved. 


EN: 
THE RELATION OF INFANTS TO THE REDEMPTIVE PURPOSE. 


A brief word may be here spoken on a subject already in- 
cidentally mentioned, to wit, the relation of infants, dying in in- 
fancy, to the Divine purpose of redemption. The common, or 
non-confessional, belief of all evangelical Protestants, with prob- 
ably few exceptions, is that all infants who die in infancy are saved. 
But the case of infants must be adjusted to our system of theology, 
as well as to our private or individual beliefs, for this at least is 
an instance in which there can be no real conflict between the 
affection of our hearts and the logic of our heads. Any system 
of theology, or in other words, any interpretation of the Divine 
purpose and plan of redemption, which does not consistently allow 
the salvation of all infants, whether Christian or heathen, is logi- 
eally, if, indeed, not radically wrong. They are human beings, 
possessed of immortal souls, and must be fairly included in, or 
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else fairly excluded from, the scope of the redemptive plan. They 
have been disposed of in several ways. 

1. They have been excluded from the plan on the assumption 
that they do not need its saving benefit. Christ is no more to 
them than he was to Adam before Adam fell, and before they can 
come within the scope of the plan they must repeat his fall in their 
own experience. There is no such thing, it is said, as original or 
hereditary sin in any sense. If innumerable multitudes of infants 
are in heaven, they owe nothing to Christ as their Savior, for, ac- 
cording to this view, there was really nothing for him to save them 
from. This is the Pelagian theory. As related to the other parts 
of the Pelagian system 1 is logical, but the other parts being false, 
this also is false. 

2. Another way of disposing of them is to include them in the 
plan on essentially the same level as adults, and make them the 
objects of eternal election and preterition, with the recognition, 
of course, that infants are not capable of repenting and believing, 
whereas, adults are. This method, based upon an erroneous theory 
of predestination, put into operation long before the case of infants 
is reached, cannot do otherwise than affirm that only elect infants 
are saved. Forif God, without foresight of conditions, that is, with- 
out foresight of relation to Christ on man’s part, eternally decreed 
that only a definite and fixed number of human beings should be 
saved, did he decree this concerning them as infants or as adults? 
In either case it 1s impossible to say that even any infants are 
saved. All men are infants at one period of their lives; and the 
“some” who, according to the Calvinistic system, are passed by or 
predestined to be lost, were not thus predestined on the condition 
that they live to adult age. Nor has any one any authority, in 
harmony with this system, to say that all those whom God decreed 
should die in infancy, are those, and those only, whom he had 
previously decreed should be saved. The most that can be said 
is, that if there be any elect infants who die in infancy they are 
saved. Calvin says that “it is certain that some infants are saved;” * 
but it is well known that this is a mere tender-hearted guess, for 
on the basis of his interpretation of election it cannot be said. 
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It is, indeed, certain not only that some, but that all, who die in 
infancy are saved; but on the Calvinistic theory no one has any 
right to say that any of the elect are infants, or that any of them 
are adults. The saved are an utterly unknown quantity. When 
Dr. Charles Hodge asserts that the common doctrine of all evangel- 
ical Protestants (himself included) is that all infants who die in 
infancy are saved,' he is only saying, in other words, that all those 
evangelical Protestanis who hold the Calvinistic theory of election 
are inconsistent. ‘T’his theory requires us to say that some human 
beings are elected unto eternal life, but it does not allow us to say 
who they are, for according to the hypothesis the election is wholly 
unconditional and “without foresight” of anything. In the Canons 
of the Synod of Dort it is, with hke inconsistency, also affirmed 
that “godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election and 
salvation of their children, whom it pleaseth God to call out of 
this life in their infancy.”? ‘True, of course, but if it cannot be 
said without antagonizing one’s theories of election and atonement, 
surely those theories should be modified. And even this affec- 
tionate crumb of the Dort theologians affords no consolation in 
regard to those infants of ungodly parents which die in infancy. 
The ungodliness of the parents is surely not laid to the charge of 
their dying infants. And, besides, are not those who are predes- 
tinated to eternal life thus elected (according to the hypothesis) 
unconditionally, and not on the foreseen condition that their 
parents shall be godly? It is as easy to predicate foresight of the 
parent’s faith in relation to his own election, as it is to predicate 
foresight of the parent’s godliness in relation to his infant’s elec- 
tion. 

8. Another view, even less cheerful than the Calvinistic, is that 
of Augustine, the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, and also 
of the Lutheran Church, and the Church of England, at least of 
the high church wing. This holds to sacramental regeneration, 

*Systematic Theology, vol. i., p. 26. 

? First Head of Doctrine, art. xvii. But in the Acts of the Synod of Dort 
it is also said: ‘“ That there is an election and reprobation of infants, no 


less than of adults, we cannot deny in the face of God, who loves and hates 
unborn children.” Judic, 40. 
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and affirms that only baptized infants are saved. This view is 
held on the hypothesis that saving grace can be communicated 
only through the channel of the sacraments. Augustine did not. 
believe his own theory. It utterly excludes all hope, not only of a 
countless number of Christian infants who die unbaptized, but 
also the vastivy more innumerable multitudes of heathen infants. 

4, Every church, and every writer who expounds a confessional 
theology, desires to affirm unequivocally the salvation of all in- 
fants who die in infancy. The trouble is this: How can this 
unequivocal affirmation be made consistently with a preconceived 
interpretation of election and the supposed divinely lmited atone- 
ment? The answer is, It cannot be done, for nobody knows who 
are included in this election, and consequently nobody knows to 
whom the atonement is limited. It is better to say this: That 
all infants need a Savior, and that, therefore, they are included in 
the plan of salvation. This implies that “original sin,’ or birth 
sin, or hereditary sin, as one may prefer to call it, is by reason of 
its very nature punishable, apart from actual transgression; but. 
that in the case of infants, it is not necessary to punish it, because 
all infants are born into the world under the sovereign protection 
of the atonement of Christ. We say “sovereign protection,” be- 
cause, so far as we know, infants have no will of their own whereby 
they may personally accept or reject that protection. By virtue 
of this atonement the Holy Spirit also does his work on sovereign 
principles; that is, the usual means or “preparatives” to regenerat- 
ing grace are dispensed with simply because infants, unlike rational. 
adults. have no personal will by which they can accept or reject 
the atonement on the basis of which regeneration, justification, 
and sanctification, are wrought. The question whether this 
process takes place, in the case of the infant, before death or im- 
mediately after, is one of no importance theologicaliy or in other 
respects. 

This method of adjusting the case of infants to the saving pur- 
pose of God accomplishes these results, to wit: (1) It affirms un- 
equivocally the salvation of all infants, whether Christian or 
heathen, who die in infancy. (2) It affirms this consistently with 
all the known factors of the plan of redemption; it leaves intact 
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the orthodox doctrines concerning sin, regeneration, justification, 
and sanctilication. (3) It preserves the unity of the redemptive 
purpose and method, as required not only by such specific texts as 
1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. v. 15-19, but also by the general spirit and 
trend of Scripture teaching. (4) It supposes the plan of redemp- 
tion, particularly the atonement, to be the outcome, not merely of 
sovereignty, but of a sovereignty regulated, so to speak, by the 
very principles of justice and love, which operate so imperatively 
in the hearts of the theologians themselves, compelling them to 
affirm the salvation of all infants, even though the logic of their 
system forbids them to doit. The view we have suggested renders 
it necessary, however, to modify the doctrine of election thus: 
(a) On the basis of Christ’s atonement God predestinated all in-. 
fants, dying in infancy, absolutely unto eternal life, which means 
that on this ground the Third Person of the Trinity eternally re- 
solved to regenerate and sanctify them. (b) That on the ground 
of the atonement God eternally predestinated to salvation all 
rational adults who, in their capacity as free moral agents, would 
avail themselves of the atonement by making a proper use of the 
various “preparatives” to saving grace. 
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CHAP DEAR ells 


THE MEDIATORIAL OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


Jesus Christ the God-man, whose theanthropic personality and 
whose wonderful earthly life we have considered, came into the 
world in order to fulfill his office of Mediator between God and 
man, and thereby accomplish the Divine purpose of redemption, 
which we have also briefly sketched. ‘There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.””+ Here 
the term “man” is undoubtedly used to denote the entire thean- 
thropic person of the Mediator, and not the human nature simply; 
it corresponds to the titles “last Adam” and “second Adam” in 
1 Cor. xy. 45, 47. It would have been obviously inappropriate to 
speak of him here as the God Christ Jesus. He was known on 
earth as a man, and in order to be Mediator he had to be truly 
man as well as truly God, the eternal second Person of the Trinity. 
Elsewhere in the New Testament the word mediator is used of 
Christ only in Heb. viii. 6; ix. 15; xii. 24, where he is spoken of 
as the Mediator of the new covenant, the covenant of grace, that 
is, as the one through whom should be fulfilled the promise of re- 
demption made in the beginning. Christ’s office as Mediator em- 
braces all that he was and did in his public relations as Prophet, 
Priest, and King. Under these three heads may be included the 
whole work of Christ as Redeemer of the sinful world. As Prophet 
he gives to man the needed instruction, as Priest he makes the 
needed atonement for man, and as King he carries to completion 
his redemptive work in the course and consummation of his king- 
dom which is composed of redeemed men. 

We now proceed to consider the nature, and the several functions 
and characteristics of these three offices respectively; and then, 
more particularly, the great Atonement. 
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iE 
NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREEFOLD OFFICE. 


1. The Necessity of Mediation. The whole work of Christ is 
one of mediation, God and men being the two parties between 
whom he mediates, and. consequently the title ‘““Mediator” includes 
all the other official titles of Christ. The fact that Christ is 
Mediator implies that the two parties between whom he intervenes 
are at variance, and that the end which is aimed to be accomplished 
is reconciliation. Man has sinned and become estranged from God. 
To deny this is to deny that man needs a Savior. ‘To deny that 
God is not in a momentous sense offended by this fact that man 
has sinned and become estranged, is only another way of saying 
that man has not sinned, or else that God is not God. To restrict 
God’s abhorrence of sin to sin in the abstract, is to talk in the 
region of mere “notions,” or mere mental entities. There is no 
such reality in existence as sin in the abstract. One might as well 
say, “I hate blueness, but I do not hate a blue sky or other blue 
object.” The truth is, every being who is sinful is on that very 
account abhorrent to God, and if we deny this we might as well 
lay aside our Bibles and put an end forever to the whole “ministry 
of reconciliation.” God makes the first overture for peace, he him- 
self appointing the mediator, and this of itself shows that his ab- 
horrence is not malicious anger. 

2. The Medialor, God-man. he appointed mediator could not 
be God simply, for that would imply that a mediator is a mediator 
of one, whereas mediation necessarily implies two parties, and God 
is one of them. Jor this reason, to say nothing of others, a mere 
man could not be mediator, for he is the other party in respect 
to whom the variance is to be removed. We are, therefore, thrown 
back in the direction of the eternal Trinity in search of a truly 
Divine Person who might at the same time be truly human, and 
thus authoritatively represent God to man on the one hand, and 
on the other, authoritatively represent man to God. If, indeed, 
we should say that the whole function of Christ as Mediator is 
included in his work as Teacher or Prophet, whether by word, or 
miracle, or example, we might easily suppose that an incarnate 
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Gabriel, or even a highly inspired Moses or John the Baptist, would 
have done just as well as Christ, or even just as well as the incarnate 
God of the Unitarians himself, provided men could have been in- 
duced to accept his teachings as authoritative and reliable. If 
teaching was all that was needed, why should there have been any 
incarnation at all, for surely the Mediator (whoever he was), did 
not learn anything by becoming incarnate that he did not know 
before, and which he could not have communicated to men through 
some highly inspired John the Baptist. We regard Paul’s teach- 
ings as authoritative and reliable, although we believe that Paul 
was in no sense an “incarnation,” and although we may believe 
that his teachings were not merely the uninspired but accurate 
elaborations of the teaching-hints furnished by Christ. To affirm 
that the incarnate Christ was the second Person of the Godhead, 
or, indeed, that he was in any sense true Deity, and at the same 
time affirm that his teaching and example were the whole of his 
mediatorial work, is to affirm two things which have not the 
slightest essential connection with each other. Hence it is that 
the tendency of those who make the second of these affirmations 
always is toward a pure humanitarianism in regard to the person 
of Christ. We cannot deny that Christ did something more than 
teach, and at the same time consistently maintain that Christ was 
anything more than a man. So far as his teaching, by word or 
example, is concerned, it was a perplexing concealment as well as 
a perplexing revelation of his deity. ilis contemporaries, indeed, 
said of him, “‘Never man spake like this man,” but they did not 
mean by this that he was God. And, however spotless they saw 
his life to be, they did not know that by nature he was sinless. 
Pilate said, “I find no fault in this man,’ but we abuse this testi- 
mony when we make it mean more than any judge might say of 
the prisoner whom he finds guiltiess of the charges for which he 
is on trial. We believe the true deity of Christ, but it is not his 
ministry of teaching merely that makes us believe it; it is this 
supplemented by that which follows it. 

But believing, for whatever reasons, that Christ was more than 
human, we must, also, believe that he was more than a Prophet. 
As a matter of fact, we are explicitly and repeatedly told in Scrip- 
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ture that his functions were also priestly and royal, while the inquiry 
into the nature of these functions reacts upon our previously 
formed conviction as to the theanthropic person of Christ, and 
confirms it. We find, for instance, that he who in Scripture is 
called the Mediator between God and man, was himself truly 
human, and we say that so, indeed, he must have been in order 
that the total priestly service which he is represented as render- 
ing might be efficacious in the sight of God, as being the service 
of One who had no need of a priest himself, and hence could be 
priest for another. Finding, in like manner, that this same 
Mediator was also truly Divine, again we are prepared to say that 
so he must have been, for no mere man, however, holy, could have 
entered into a covenant with God to mediate as a priest between 
him and sinful men; or even if a mere man could have done this, 
whence could his priestly obedience and sufferings have derived 
a value adequate to the end aimed at? The value of the service 
of such a priest would have been exhausted on himself. 

3. Mediation Not Peculiar to Christianity. The idea of salvation 
through the services of a mediator is not peculiar to the Christian 
and Jewish Scriptures. It is also one of the characteristics of 
heathen religions. This does not prove, however, that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of mediation is of heathen origin, though it is to be 
regarded as evidence that the idea of mediation is not to be looked 
upon as foreign to the natural reason of mankind. The difference 
between the heathen idea on this subject and that of our Scriptures 
lies, in the first place, in the person of the two mediators respect- 
ively, and, in the second place, in the service which the two respect- 
ively render. No so-called mediator of which any heathen religion 
gives us an account, is theanthropic in his person, and the media- 
torial service which he is supposed to render is incomplete and 
inadequate, being restricted either to the so-called instruction of 
a so-called prophet, or else, when the service was priestly, being 
rendered by a priest who needed atonement himself, no less than 
did those for whom he mediated. 

Another peculiarity of the Christian doctrine concerning Christ’s 
mediatorship, as compared with heathen views in regard to media- 
tion, lies in its cosmical and redemptive significance. Christ is 

25 
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the mediator between God and the world in its totality, as well as 
between God and man in particular; and Christian theology is 
willing to admit that he might have become incarnate, even if 
man had never sinned, in order that he might thereby fulfill to the 
utmost his office as mediating revealer of God and perfecter of 
the world. That is, perfecter of the world, not only in the sense 
of conducting it onward to its glorious destiny, but also in the 
sense of filling what would otherwise have been an infinite hiatus 
between God and his creation. As the world below man finds in 
man its logical end and significance, so does man in turn find his 
logical end and significance in the theanthropic mediator, who is 
both linked to him by nature and at the same time extends upward 
to God. It is in him that “all things are gathered together in 
one.”’+ But it is in its relation to sin and redemption therefrom 
that the Scripture emphasizes the mediatorship of Christ; and in 
the very fact of its recognition of sin as something more than 
ignorance and misfortune, we are forbidden to restrict the func- 
tion of that. oifice to teaching by word and example. As a prophet 
he taught and still teaches, revealing to man both God and man; 
as a priest, he made atonement and still intercedes; while as a king, 
he rules over and protects his people, at the same time ever extend- 
ing his dominion over his enemies. 

4, History of the Threefold Classification. 'This classification of 
the functions of the mediatorship of Christ under the head of the. 
three offices of prophet, priest, and king, is old in Christian 
theology. Eusebius, of the third century, speaks of Christ as 
“the only high priest of all, and the only king of every creature, 
and the Father’s only supreme prophet of prophets.” ? Eusebius 
speaks of this as being the common view in his day. The same 
threefold dignity is ascribed to the Messiah in the writings of the 
Jewish rabbis and the Cabalists. It was first recognized among the 
Reformed theologians by Calvin, and later by the dogmatic writers 
of the Lutheran Church. Since the Reformation it has become 
the commonly recognized division of the redemptive work of 
Christ. In the main, it corresponds, also, with the word of Paul, 
wherein he speaks of Christ as being made to us “wisdom,” 
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which is manitested in the prophetic office; “righteousness,” man- 


ifested in the priestly office; and “sanctification,” achieved in us 
through the kingly office.* 

These three names, Prophet, Priest, King, include within the 
scope of their significance the whole redemptive work of Christ, 
and each should be preserved in its distinctness, and should be 
emphasized in our study of the way of salvation in its totality. 
“Te who will acknowledge only one or two of these offices, to the 
exclusion of the third, fails to do justice to the fullness of the 
gospel, and becomes onesided, if he does not altogether lose the 
track. Lay stress on the Prophetic office at the expense of the 
other two, and you become a rationalist; on the High Priestly alone, 
and you become a mystic; on the Kingly, overlooking the other 
two, and you split on the rock of chiliastic reveries. All three 
cohere, and, indeed, in this order; since thus united they exhaust 
the subject, so far as it is possible to exhaust it.”* It is Christ’s 
testimony as a prophet, his atonement and intercession as a priest, 
and his Lordship over the kingdom which he has founded, that 
constitute the God-man the one Mediator between God and man. 

5. Rank of the Mediatorial Office. Whether we view Christ as 
prophet, priest, or king, his office as mediator is to be characterized 
as one of inferiority and dependence. Even “a king who volun- 
teers to become an ambassador to his own subjects condescends and 
humbles himself.” And Christ himself says, “My Father is greater 
than I,” and that from the Father he derived his kingship. His 
mediatorial office is not only one of dependence, but is also one of 
temporary duration. “To-day, if ye will hear ‘his voice, harden 
not your hearts,” for the day will come when there will “remain 
no more sacrifice for sin.* The day will, also, come when he will 
deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father, and the plan of 
redemption in every detail shall henceforth be inoperative, for there 
shall no longer be a redeeming Mediator.*® 

So long as he is in his redemptive mediatorial office, Christ is 
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pre-eminently the Servant, and the characteristic which runs 
through his whole work is one of obedience. While on earth he 
was obedient (1) to the laws which were obligatory on all men, 
considered simply as men; he could not with impunity tempt the 
Lord his God by transgressing either a law of nature or a law of 
morals. (2) To the laws which were binding especially on the 
Jews in their national and ecclesiastical capacity; he did not trans- 
gress even one of the Mosaic regulations, and explicitly said that 
not a “jot or title’ of them should pass away until all be ful- 
filled. In his relation to them he fulfilled the requirements of 
“all righteousness,” and was also a perfect citizen. Thus it became 
him to be. But (38) he was also obedient to the unformulated laws 
or conditions peculiar to his mediatorial relation, which, of course, 
were not binding on other men. It was necessary, for instance, 
that his hfe on earth should proceed along a particular channel; 
he could not engage in pursuits which we call secular, however 
intrinsically laudable these might be, and at last end his career 
by dying as other men. He could not have been a Jewish military 
hero, leading his compatriots to victory over the Romans. He 
could not have devoted his hfe to scholarship or literature. We 
cannot think of him asa great theologian, consecrated to the 
work of asking and answering hard questions, and writing out the 
true and permanent theology for mankind; nor as a rich man, de- 
voting his substance to philanthropy, according to a rich man’s 
methods. The law of his mediatorship called him into other ways, 
and his whole life was in all things one of humble obedience. 
Whether as prophet, priest, or king, he was the Servant of all, as 
well as the Servant of Jehovah. 

His obedience may be described as perfect (a) in its motive, being 
absolutely unselfish; and, (b) in its end, involving no side issues; 
his meat and his drink was to do the will of Him that sent him; 
and, (c) in its manner, there being neither mistake nor blunder, 
and everything being done opportunely and exactly in the right 
way; (d) in its extent, nothing being neglected or omitted which 
should have been done. And he continued thus perfect in his 
obedience to the end. Everything which he did in his private 
life or in his public ministry was done or suffered as an act of 
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obedience. Not only his baptism, but also his submission to temp- 
tation, every item of his life, indeed, was a “Thus it becometh me 
to fulfill all’ righteousness;” and had his obedience been less perfect 
in any respect, the righteousness which he achieved by that obedi- 
ence would have been correspondingly defective. 

6. The Thirty Silent Years and the Baptism. Was Jesus Medi- 
ator between God and man during the thirty obscure and voice- 
less years of his life prior to his public baptism by John? Yes, 
only he had not entered on the more formal discharge of his 
earthly ministry as such. His baptism by John was, indeed, an 
epoch in his career, but it was not that which made him Mediator 
or Messiah. JIlis career had to be in part a public one, and under 
existing circumstances this was one of the wise ways for it to be- 
come so. He had to be “lifted up” in public notice, in order that 
he might later on be lifted up on the cross, and thus draw all men 
unto him. But we should remember that the illegitimacy of the 
numerous false Messiahs, who proclaimed themselves in those days, 
did not consist in their failure to be baptized of John or other duly 
authorized priest. Jesus received both his appointment and his 
anointment from God, and so far as his Apostles or other Jews 
were concerned, his baptism by John was without technical sig- 
nificance; and neither Jesus nor his Apostles ever claimed that it 
gave him any official rights or recognition which would not have 
been his without it. Humanly speaking, it may be regarded as 
being of the nature of a public installation into office, but from 
the point of view of the Jewish thought and ceremony, it was not 
so. He was not of the tribe of Levi, he was not a Levitical priest, 
and there was no law of Moses requiring him to be baptized as such. 
So far as we know, John himself, though of the priestly family 
of Levi, was never baptized. From Christ’s own point of view 
his baptism is doubtless to be regarded rather, if not simply, as an 
expression of his true humility; an act whereby, though sinless, 
he would put himself on a level with, and in the same place with, 
the sinners whom he came to save. He must attach himself to 
them in order that he might induce and enable them to attach 
themselves to him, and thus make him, who was already God’s 
Mediator, to be also their Mediator. His baptism was the occasion 
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of his being introduced by John, both to the bystanders and to the 
world, not as the Prophet, or the Priest, or the King, but as the 
Victim, the Lamb of God who should be the great sin-bearer.* 

The baptism which Jesus himself instituted just before his re- 
turn to heaven,? was not the baptism to which he himself had 
submitted. The baptism of John was for Jesus the baptism of 
fellowship with sin, whereas, the baptism which Jesus instructed 
his Apostles to administer was the baptism of fellowship with 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, The question as to the particular 
time or occasion in his earthly life when Jesus received his Divine 
anointing to his threefold office is unimportant, and, if reference 
be had to one occasion above all others, it is, also unanswerable. 
The Holy Spirit was upon him continuously from the beginning, 
but with exceptional power at different times, leading him not 
only to triumph, but also many times into “the wilderness” to be 
tempted of the devil or humiliated by men. 

We proceed to consider each of the three offices of Prophet, 
Priest, and King, through which he fulfills his one office of Medi- 
ator between God and man. 


ie 


THE PROPHETIC OFFICE. 


1. Christ the Unique Prophet. If not exclusively, at least 
partly, in virtue of his office as Prophet, Christ became to man 
the Wisdom of God.* That is, he was the great Teacher, and at 
the same time the great Lesson. In this respect he differed essen- 
tially from all the prophets who came before him, and from ali 
those who have come after him. He was not only the teacher, but 
he was also the truth itself. He was his own authority. He never 
employed the usual formulas of other prophets, such as, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” or “The word of the Lord came unto me, saying,” 
etc. Huis formula was “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” He spoke 
in his own name. He did not need to be inspired in the sense in 
which we may say this of one who spake before or after him. His — 
authority, as compared with that of other prophets, was original, 
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not secondhand, and lay in the fact that he was, not a wise man 
merely, not even a God-filled man merely, but God Incarnate.  Ilis 
miracles testified not only to his authority, but also, and especially, 
to himself, for neither did he ever work any miracles in any other 
name than his own. “While all the prophets point to him, he 
points to none but himself and the Father; and even the Holy 
Spirit, whom he promises and sends, continues simply to take 
of that which is his’* (Van Oosterzee). He was the Prophet in 
whom the words of all other prophets find their fulfillment, the 
highest and the last revelation of God. In his capacity of Prophet 
he is called the Counsellor;? the Witness;* the Apostle;* the 
Logos or Word;® the Truth; ® the light of man,” “the true light 
which coming into the world lighteth every man,” “the light of 
the world,” * etc.; “the Word dwelling among us full of truth;” § 
the one in whom “are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge;” ® and the one of whom it was said by the Father, “This is 
my beloved Son, hear ye him.” 7° He is also designated by various 
other titles, which describe him in some respects as Prophet, and 
partly in his other capacities, as “the Way,” “the Life,’ “the 
Door,” the “Good Shepherd,” ete. 

2. The Subject-Matter of His Teaching. The formal discussion 
of the subject-matter of Christ’s prophetic ministry belongs, as 
to its details, rather to the domain of New Testament Theology, 
and hence we speak of it here only briefly and in a general way. 

(1) Its central thought was the kingdom of grace, a new phase 
of which was being introduced by his own ministry. The text, at 
least of his earliest ministry, was “Repent,” and the reason as- 
signed for the strange and reiterated injunction was the near ap- 
proach of the kingdom of heaven.‘ This was the burden of the 
Sermon on the Mount and of his discourses generally. “Except 
your righteousness exceed,” or excel in all the respects mentioned 
or referred to in the various discourses, “the righteousness” pre- 
scribed or practiced by the scribes and Pharisees, “ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 12 This constituted Christ 
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the unprecedented Revealer of the Law, as he was, also, of the 
ecspel. There was not even the shadow of antinomianism in his 
teaching, nor, on the other hand, did he give the slightest hint 
that any sinner might achieve for himself salvation by rendering 
a perfect obedience to the law’s requirements. His word to the 
“certain lawyer who stood up and tempted him,” “This do, and 
thou shalt live,’ was a true word, but it does not mean that the 
lawyer could do it; nor does it mean that in so far as it might be 
done his eternal life would thereby be earned. The fact that 
man’s salvation is a matter of grace does not remove from him the 
obligation to obey the law perfectly. And this is Christ’s teaching, 
as well as his Apostle Paul’s. The wisdom of Christ is apparent 
in guarding well in his own ministry the gospel of grace against 
any such abuse. His teaching was in the highest sense evangelical 
—a gospel of saivation by grace through faith in himself. Had 
he not prefaced his saving work by this reiterated item of his teach- 
ing, he himself in failing to do so would have left the way wide 
open for the fatal antinomian perversions of his gospel, which 
more than one of the Apostles later on found it necessary to com- 
bat, and which in all ages have been a source of more or less 
trouble in his Church. The moral standard of Jesus, indeed, was 
perfection itself.t But he is a shallow student of the New Testa- 
ment, or even of the Gospels, who on this account affirms that the 
whole essence of Christianity, as taught by Jesus, is to be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount, or in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Jesus was wise in his methods as a prophet, and hence he could not 
teach inopportunely. Had he fully unfolded the mysteries of his 
gospel of grace, even to the most teachable Jews of his day, who 
among them could have heard him? They were not equal to the 
complete revelation of these heavenly things.? His words, “Thou 
shalt know hereafter,” were in substance spoken of other lessons 
than that in humility.* It was the Spirit who in due time should 
“guide them into all the truth” concerning Christ, opening up to 
them things of which, and because of their present incapacity, 
Christ hmiself could speak only in brief suggestion.* 

(2) On the subject of sin Christ taught that its seat is the heart, 
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and that it is the heart which must be changed before entrance 
can be had into his heavenly kingdom. This change is so radical 
that he who experiences it is described as one born again; + nor does 
he anywhere intimate that it can be effected by any human agency. 
Christ himself, according to his own teaching, is man’s Savior. 
(3) Christ not only revealed the law, and man, and himself as 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life; he also revealed God. The title 
he most frequently applies to him is Father, which word he uses 
in at least two senses. In the first place, God is to him his 
Father in a unique and mysterious sense, for he does not refer 
simply to the closeness of moral likeness between himself and God, 
nor does he mean that God is his Father in the sense in which 
he is sometimes called the Father of all men. Such constructions 
are palpably inconsistent with other passages in which his eternal 
pre-existence is affirmed, and in which he is also spoken of as per- 
sonally distinct from the Father. This use of the word, in connec- 
tion with his equally explicit teaching concerning the Holy Spirit, 
constitutes a distinct announcement, not of the formulated doc- 
{rine, of course, but of the fact of an eternal immanent Trinity in 
the Godhead. In the second place, he reveals God to the believers 
as their Father, though the word does not, in its relation to them, 
denote him who in the doctrine is called the First Person. It 
denotes the One who exists as three—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. He, the Triune God, is their Father in virtue of their 
admission through faith and the new birth into the kingdom 
of grace. As the father in the parable was the father of the 
prodigal son only in a natural sense so long as the son was an 
impenitent and self-exiled prodigal, so God is Father of the out- 
lying rebellious world only in the sense that he is still its Creator 
and rightful Sovereign. The teaching of Jesus concerning the 
Fatherly love of God should not be exaggerated or misconstrued 
-into antagonism with the teachings of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures concerning him. Christ could never have been the revealer 
of the love of God had he not revealed that love as holy love; 
and it is precisely thus that God is described in the Old Testament, 
however obscure this vision of him may have become at the time of 
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the earthly life of Christ. “Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him”—and it is only those who 
fear him that are his children; and hence, alas, for those who do 
not fear him. Jesus nowhere teaches that the Triune Father loves 
these latter in the sense that he loves the former. The knowledge 
of this love of God was never restricted to a single psalmist.? 

The function of Jesus as the revealer of God should not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that this revelation was the making known 
of that which was hitherto wholly unknown. He also brushed 
away the cobwebs from many old revelations, both “natural” and 
“supernatural,” and brought them out into a larger light. Some 
of them were about man himself, as, for instance, his “life’ and 
“immortality,” and the transcendent dignity and value of the in- 
dividual human personality. We should not rest the claim of Jesus 
to pre-eminence as a Prophet upon the absolute originality of all 
his utterances; for, like the true scribe whom he describes, he 
breught forth out of his treasure things both cld and new.? This 
fact further illusirates the danger in limiting the function of Christ 
as Mediator to his office as Teacher, for it virtually makes him, 
not the only Mediatcr between God and man, but simply the 
highest and best one among many of the same general kind—a 
Prophet, indeed, greater than Moses, but still nothing more, essen- 
tially, than a Prophet. 

3. Jesus a Prophet in His Works. Not only in his words, but 
also in his works, did Jesus fulfill his prophetic function, and 
hence those, to whom his words were inadequate revelations, might 
believe him at least “for the very works’ sake.” ? Not only this 
or that miracle, but his life as a whole was a revelation, so that to 
“see Jesus” was something more than the mere cognizance of his 
wondrous words; and perhaps this was the human reason why the 
disciples who were with him daily so far outstripped Saul of 'Tarsus 
in the readiness with which they recognized the Jesus of Nazareth 
as the true Christ of God. The latter, unlike many who had 
heard Jesus often, had never brought his personality into touch 
with the personality of Jesus; he had not come unto him that he 
might have life. Jesus’ words, “Follow me,” meant much more 
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than a mechanical attendance upon his teaching, for in this sense 
“oreat multitudes followed him,” unto whom he could reveal noth- 
ing. 

4. As Our Exemplar. Jesus as our exemplar may also be re- 
garded as Jesus our Prophet, for in his life and personality he 
was the most brilliant illustration of many virtues. But if this 
were all, then he would be, not our only, but simply our greatest, 
Savior, for there were before him, and have been since, many 
noble illustrations of all the virtues, a cloud of witnessing examples 
to us of what any man, by being “filled with God,” can become. 
But there is no saving efficacy in a mere example; and it is, also, 
in harmony with the teaching of Christ to say that no man can be 
relieved of his guilt simply by having before his eye even the most 
perfect model of unselfish and holy living. 

On the hypothesis that Christ was more than a prophet, his death 
itself may be regarded as a great revelation, and hence as falling in 
this sense under the head of his prophetic function. It was a 
revelation of sin to man and of God’s righteousness and love for 
man. But if Christ were only a prophet his death is absolutely 
inexplicable; it was not even a martyrdom, for no prophet or wit- 
ness of the truth can be said, in any proper sense, to die as a 
martyr whose death is not due to his refusal to recant his teach- 
ing. Christ night easily have withdrawn from Jerusalem, even 
so late as the night of Gethsemane, and thus saved his life and 
continued his teaching elsewhere, as he had done hitherto. Nor 
was he put to death because of a refusal on his part to recant. He 
laid down his life of his own accord, and he did not do it simply 
or chiefly in proof of his honesty and the truth of his teaching. 
The death of Christ could never be quoted as an argument in 
favor either of his truth or his love for man, if it were not vastly 
more than this. ‘There must have been a stupendous, perhaps a 
mysterious, something in the death to make it an argument, or else 
it could not have been one; and this something lay not in his 
prophetic, but in his priestly, office. We call it “atonement.” 
Viewing, then, Christ’s sufferings, culminating in. his death, as 
standing in exclusive relation to his prophetic office, they can be 
to us, for the most part, only a stumbling-block, for it cannot be 
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seen to have any essential saving relation to the function of that 
office; it could not be explained even by that law of inevitableness, 
by which we account in general for the exceptional sufferings of 
ordinary great human reformers. However much his example, as 
one who descended personally into this earthly scene of filth and 
strife, may inspire us to a like noble humility and endurance, it is 
impossible to see how this of itself could have constituted him_ 
our only Savior, or our Savior at all. It remains true that “the 
lives of great men all remind us that we may make our lives sub- 
lime,” but who will say that Christ’s earthly ministry was not more 
than the mere enlargement, however vast, of the influence of a 
great and good man? In short, that interpretation of the medi- 
atorship of Christ which finds his mediating work only in his. 
Prophetic Office, furnishes us a substructure only of sinking sand 
on which to build our hopes, whereas, in this stormy world of dark- 
ness and sin, we crave the Solid Rock. The great Exemplar of 
truth and life, considered in that capacity alone, ever eludes us. 
We can never walk to him over the waves by simply seeing him 
walx, or by hearing him say, Come. 

Prior to his incarnation Christ administered his Prophetic Of- 
fice through the inspired patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment time; since his ascension to the state of heavenly exaltation, 
he administers it through the Holy Spirit, the written word, and 
his appointed apostles, evangelists, teachers,’ etc. 


ie) 


ars 
THE PRIESTLY OFFICE. 


1. This Office Not Transferable. A remarkable difference be- 
tween the prophetic and the priestly office of Christ ‘ies in the fact 
that the former he might fulfill in the person of vicars, or human 
appointees, whereas, the latter can be fulfilled only by himself in 
person. ‘The ancient prophets and apostles, so far as the functions 
of their office are concerned, were the appointed delegates of Christ, 
the great Prophet, as are, also, in a lower sense, the modern divinely 
called ministers of the gospel. But the priest of the Old Testa- 
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ment times was not a vicar or delegate of Christ, the great Priest, 
the more correct word, expressive of his relation to Christ, being 
the word type; the Mosaic priest was only a sketch marked out, as 
by an artist, to serve as an exemplar or illustration, to men in that 
day, of Christ the great and only real Priest.t| When the real ap- 
peared, the unreal forever disappeared, there being no further need 
of any more shadowy priests or shadowy sacrifices.2 According to 
this and similar Scriptures, the Romish doctrine of an ecclesiastical 
priesthood is false; the only sense in which there are now “priests 
unto God” being the sense in which all believers are priests. 

2. The act cf Christ's Priesthood. That Christ is as a matter 
of fact our great High Priest is abundantly certified in the Scrip- 
tures. This is the all-pervading thought of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, wherein his uniqueness, his superiority over the Levitical 
priesthood, etc., are described at length. That the prominence 
given in this [Epistle to the priestly office and function of Christ, 
should be characterized by such writers as Bushnell and Ritschl 
as poetic license, a mere figurative accommodation to Hebrew 
modes of thinking, induiged in by the writer for the purpose of 
insinuating Christianity into the favor of his Jewish readers by 
presenting it in pleasing priestly guise, can scarcely be commended 
as either a safe or a reverent method of dealing with the testimony 
of a book which we assume to be of divine authority. But, aside 
from this Epistle, other parts of Scripture abound, in which the 
work of Christ is presented as a priestly mediation. He “recon- 
ciles” by his death;* he “offers sacrifices;”’ * he makes “propitia- 
tion.”> Apart, however, from the explicit testimony of Scrip- 
ture, there are, as we have seen, many facts in connection with the 
earthly life of Christ which can by no means be accounted for on 
the hypothesis that his mediation was merely that of a prophet, 
revealer, and exemplar. 

8. Conditions of the Office. Even after the eternal Son of God 
had taken upon himself human nature, including a human body, 
in order that he might be an acceptable priest unto God, it was 
necessary -(1) that he should continue to the end, not simply a 
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sinless, but an absolutely holy man. As a Priest, he was our rep- 
resentative, a fact which probably no one who admits that he was 
a Priest at all will deny.t But in order that he might be our 
representative, acceptable to ourselves, he must be one of us, and 
in order that he might be acceptable unto God, he must be the 
one of all men who was himself, in no sense and to no extent, 
personally guilty. The Mosaic priest, the faint image of the 
priestly Christ, was, of course, like those whom he represented 
at the altar, a sinful man; but the physical perfection and the 
numerous ceremonial purifications required of him, were expressive 
of the fact that the real Priest who represented man before God 
must be himself a morally holy man. 

Not only so, but (2) it was also necessary that the priestly Christ 
should maintain his holiness against such great temptations as. 
were inseparable from his fellow men, whose priestly representative 
he was. He must be a high priest, tempted in all points like as 
we are, yet in the face of all maintaining his spotless purity and 
integrity.” He was made perfect through suffering, in the sense 
that these sufferings and temptations, as real to him as ours can 
ever be to us, were an essential qualification for his office. . Wide 
as was the guif between the subjective holiness of Christ, and the 
subjective unholiness of his brethren, he must nevertheless be like 
them in as many respects as possible; he must be a real, typical, 
normal man. His holiness in a world of sin and trial did not con- 
stitute him an abnormal man, but had he been such a man as to 
be tree from temptation and suffering he would have been an 
abnormal, and not an ideal, man. However much he might have 
loved his brethren, there could have been nothing in him to 
awaken a responsive love in them. Unholiness can never become 
holiness, by simply beholding the’beauty of holiness, even if it 
be holiness maintained through tribulation. So it is, indeed, true 
that “he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are,” in an 
important sense, “all of one.”* But it by no means follows that 
the priestly sufferings of Christ have no other, and no higher, 
significance than to qualify him for his office. Christ did not 
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receive his appointment to the priesthood from man, but from 
Him who said, “Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten thee,” 
and constituted him a priest forever after the order of Melchisedec.* 
The very fact that the office was derived from God implies that 
its functions looked toward God as well as toward man; and, hence, 
that more was necessary to constitute him who filled the office a 
priest acceptable unto God than sympathy in suffering or oneness 
with man in whatsoever respect. Christ’s fellowship in suffering 
might indeed operate on man, making him an acceptable mediator 
to man; but as for God, the very fact that there was a mediating 
Priest, to begin with, was due to the already existing love of God 
for the world. He knew all about the misfortunes and guilt of 
man, and the Scriptures represent him as already longing to save 
him.? It is to be borne in mind, however, that any circumstance 
or lack on Christ’s part which would have rendered him an un- 
suitable priest in his relation to man, would also have incapacitated 
him in his relation to God. Had he really hated man, for instance, 
however ignorant of this, man might have ever been, he could not 
have been an acceptable and prevailing priest in his relation to 
God. Christ’s saving work was to be, not simply on man, but also 
for man; this latter, we may say, being on or with God, and it was 
not for man to say what this work on or in relation to God should 
be, or what sort of Mediator should perform it. He might, indeed, 
never know that such work was done, and yet obtain its benefit. 

4. In What Sense Christ Was a Priest. Probably few Chris- 
tian readers would be willing to say that the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews would have called Christ a great High Priest, 
mediating between man and God, if he had not meant that his 
readers should understand the word “high priest” in the only sense 
with which a Hebrew was familiar. He was not writing to them 
in cypher. It is pertinent, then, to ask, What were the known 
functions of the Israelitish high priest? Every Jew knew very 
well, and we ourselves are not left uninformed.* They may be ex- 
pressed in two words, (1) to make Atonement for the sins of the 
peoplc, eud (2) to make Intercession for the people. The two 
functions are not quite the same; for though the atonement was 
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itseli a most fervent and weighty intercession, it was also much 
more than that; it was to God the reason why all other interves- 
sions might be heard and answered. 

(1) In regard to the atonement, the Mosaic high priest was 
required, first, to symbolically sanctify himself; whereas, Christ, the 
High Priest, was in reality sanctified—he was truly, not merely sym- 
bolically, holy. The Mosaic high priest made symbolical atone- 
ment once a year; Christ, the High Priest, made a real atonement 
once for all. The Mosaic high priest was high priest simply; 
Christ, the High Priest, was both High Priest and Victim; and in 
his capacity as victim he corresponds both to the “goat of Jehovah,” 
which the high priest sacrificed for the sins of the people, and to 
the “goat of Removal” (or Azazel), on whose devoted head the ° 
sins of the people were represented as borne away.* What is done 
symbolically throughout the one case, is done in reality through- 
out the other. All this must be pertectly obvious to any reader 
of that part of the Epistle to the Hebrews in which this subject is 
treated, and if such be not the author’s meaning, it would seem 
that he might as well have left his words unwritten, for on no other 
reasonable supposition are they intelligible. In various other 
places in the Scriptures the same thoughts, essentially, are 
presented, though not in such detail. In Matt. xxvi. 28, Christ 
in his capacity as Priest, speaks of himself in his capacity as 
Victim, saying, “This is my blood of the New Testament (or 
covenant), which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” In 
1 John i. 7, it is said that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin,” that blood having been shed by the Priest himself, 
whose blood it was. Paul, in Eph. v. 2, speaks of him as having 
given himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for an 
odor of a sweet smell. As Victim, he was “a ransom for many;” ? 
“a ransom for all.”* As Victim, he was the “price” of redemp- 
tion,* and he himself was the purchaser, the one paying the price.® 
He was also a “propitiation” to God, because (in part) he was the 
Priest who offered himself.® 

It is not an uncommon misconception of the matter, on the 
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part of many, to regard God the Father as the Priest and Christ 
as nothing but the Victim, and the misconception is further ag- 
gravated by making Christ the personal object of God the Father’s 
personal wrath. ‘The truth is, Christ himself was the Priest who 
officiated at the altar, offering himself up as the sacrificial victim; 
and even if we could say nothing further about it, it would still 
be true, that if Christ’s love for man was sufficient to impel him to 
do this, no human being would have any right to object; and 
further, that 1f God the Father chose to yield him up for this pur- 
pose, and to regard him as both an acceptable Priest and an accept- 
able sacrifice, neither in this case would any one have a right to 
object. It surely is no severer reflection on the Father to say that 
he yields his Son up to suffering as an atoning priestly sacrifice 
than it would be to yield him up to suffering for any other reason. 
He did suffer, as a matter of fact, and all admit that his suffering 
was in some sense necessary, and that he suffered at least with the 
Father’s consent. That Christ was the Priest who offered himself 
up is abundantly taught in the Scriptures already referred to; and 
when God the Father is spoken of as having offered him, it is meant 
simply that he gave his consent, and looked upon him as an 
acceptable atoning sacrifice, whereas, had he chosen to do so he 
might have withheld his consent. But once yielding, he could not 
do otherwise than regard his Son’s self-sacrifice as acceptable, 
which is only another way of saying that, so far as God was con- 
cerned, the sacrifice was propitiating, and, hence, that so far as sin 
was concerned it was expiating; or, to put it in one word, instead 
of two, it was an atonement. 

Christ, then, being both Priest and Victim, offered himself up, 
neither to man nor to the devil, but to God; nobody, not even a 
heathen, ever having dreamed either before or since, of offering 
a sacrifice to man or the devil, except in so far as some man or 
the devil may have been supposed by the heathen to be a God. 
Nor did any heathen ever imagine for a moment that he to whom 
the sacrifice was offered entertained any feeling of hate, or resent- 
ment, or other form of cruelty against the victim; for had such 
been the case that very fact would have rendered the victim wholly 
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One of the essential conditions of acceptableness was, as we have 
seen, that the thing offered should itself be clean, spotless, innocent, 
or in the case of a person, holy and the object of God’s love. The 
objection, then, against Christ’s function as an atoning Priest 
imphes that God must have made his Son the personal object of 
his personal wrath, in order that man might not be so, falls to the 
ground. Ile was not cruel to one in order that he might not be 
cruel to another, and he misinterprets God’s dealings with both 
Christ and man who finds in them an element of cruelty anywhere 
or at any time, no matter what may be the supposed reason. 
Probably no one will deny that some of the heathen sacrifices, 
even, were intended to be propitiatory; for nothing is more cer- 
tain than that even the most benighted heathen whose “theology” 
is wholly “naturai” and restricted to the fewest facts, believe, to 
their sorrow, that he whom they call god is at least often angry 
with them, and must be in some way propitiated. The difference 
between the religion of the Bible and heathenism does not he 
essentially in this fact, for both Mosaism and Christianity recognize 
the same thing in less distorted form. But this does not prove that 
Mosaism or Christianity obtained the suggestion of atoning sacri- 
fices from heathenism. It can be just as easily proved that the 
latter obtained it from the former, and that the heathen concep- 
tion of the subject is a distorted relic of the truth, rather than 
that what we call the truth is a relic of heathen barbarism. One 
important difference between the heathen atoning, or propitiatory, 
sacrifice and the Mosaic, consists in this: The heathen supposed 
that his offering was a real atonement, or propitiation, of Zeus, 
or whatever name he may have called his god; whereas, the Mosaic 
was only a symbolical atonement, standing for the time being for 
the real one which Christ should make; and the difference between 
the heathen and Christian is that the former erroneously regarded 
his offered bullock as a real atonement, whether in every instance 
he regarded it as suflicient and satisfactory or not; whereas, the 
Christian rightly regards his offered Christ as a real atonement, 
and knows that it is both suflicient and satisfactory. “Every priest 
standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacri- 
fices, which can never take away sins,” but this man, this Priest, 
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Christ, hath appeared (in order) to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself.t And the points of comparison are the two “atone- 
ments,” the symbolical and the real, or the unreal and inefficacious, 
and the real and efficacious, and not the two “moral influences” 
or “sympathies,” the one as expressed in the offered bullock and 
the other in the offered Christ, for in the former there was no 
expression of divine sympathy whatever. 

(2) As to the second priestly function of Christ, to wit, Inter- 
cession, we teach as follows: (a) As Christ was in the Divine in- 
tention “ihe Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” so 
must the atonement have been a fact virtually, or in the Divine 
intention, before it was a fact in time; so also may Christ be said 
to have been the yreat Intercessor for man prior to his incarnate 
life on earth. His intercession is ever based on his atonement, 
and owes its efficacy to the atonement, and whatever mercy God 
has extended to fallen man, whether during the Old Testament 
ages or since, has been due to the intercessory virtue which was in 
the atonement itself. It was a great Prayer for the very reason 
that it was the Great Priest offering up himself; and if it had not 
been this the prayer, “Father, forgive them,” could not have been, 
and could never be, of any avail; for, indeed, it would never have 
been offered. The great Argument was the self-sacrifice. But 
Christ was the Intercessor, not simply virtually before his incar- 
nate life on earth, and actualiy during that incarnate life; he is 
intercessor for us still.? It is difficult to see why any one should 
admit, as all do, the obvious fact of Christ’s intercession, as stated 
in such references as these, and yet deny, as some do, the fact of 
Christ’s atonement; for it is just as obvious that any supposable 
objection which might be drawn from the loving and fatherly 
nature of God against the need, and the fact, of an atoning medi- 
atorial sacrifice, would be equally valid against the need, and the 
fact, of mediatorial intercession. If it be difficult to think of a 
God, one of whose very names is love, making an atonement the 
basis of his pardon, it is no less so to think of him as basing it on 
the intercession of a third party. Intercession itself always implies 
humiliation; for the one praying is in that very act the confessed 
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inferior of the one prayed to, and the deeper the humiliation the 
more earnest and prevailing is the prayer, until at last the in- 
tercession becomes itself an atonement. Hence, in denying that 
Christ the Priest made atonement for us by offering himself as 
the sacrificial victim, we in the same breath duninish the earnest- 
ness of his intercessory prayer; indeed, we reduce it to zero. We 
cannot, therefore, hold to the fact of Christ’s intercession and at 
‘the same time reject the fact of Christ’s atonement. 

(b) But the question may arise: Assuming that Christ did make 
‘an atonement, propitiatory in its relation to God and expiatory in 
‘its relation to sin, why was not this in itself sufficient? Why 
‘supplement it with a continuous intercession on the part of him 
“who ever liveth?” Why might not Christ, after having offered 
himself up, henceforth and forever retire from his priestly office? 
The answer is: So far as the atoning function of his office was 
concerned, he did renounce it. ‘Chat function was finished when 
he died. He offered himself up “once” and “for all” generations 
before and after that event. But the saving work in its totality, 
which must be accomplished by the same Mediator, was not finished. 
As it is necessary for the risen and exalted Christ still to fulfill 
the functions of his Prophetic office in order to the salvation of 
‘successively born generations of men, so is it also necessary for 
him to continue to fulfill his Priestly function of intercession. 
‘The priest who made the atonement must use it by entering within 
the veil and making it the basis of his prayer in behalf of the 
people. The mere fact that an atonement has been made does not 
of itself compel God to pardon and regenerate the sinner, for if it 
did we should have not only universal atonement but also universal 
salvation in the complete sense of the term salvation. The atone- 
ment, if we may so speak, leaves God free to save consistently, by 
removing the hindrances which lie outside of man; it is the initial 
and fundamental step in the process, the following ones being 
accomplished by the exalted Christ in his abiding capacity as 
Prophet who instructs, Priest who intercedes, and King who rules, 
guides, and protects; and in virtue of the contiuous exercise of these 
functions, individual sinners are ever justified, regenerated, and 
ultimately sanctified and glorified. 
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(c) But for whom does Christ intercede, for his “peculiar peo- 
ple” only, or for all men? The answer is, The mtercession is as 
wide as the atonement. If, while we were yet sinners, in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly, so also does he intercede thereafter 
for the ungodly.1. If he did the greater, much more shall we sup- 
pose that he would do the less? As the faithful workman who has 
once set his hand to the plow prosecutes his work perseveringly to 
the end, so does our great High Priest follow up his atonement 
with all that is needed to bring that atonement into saving touch 
with the sinner. Objective salvation—that is, salvation as a mere 
provision extraneous to the sinner—is not enough; it must become 
subjective; it must be applied aud appropriated. And, hence, in 
his “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” the 
Atoner for all became the Intercessor for all; and in both capacities 
he has henceforth stood between “the wrath of God” and the re- 
bellious world. But, especially, we may say, does Christ intercede 
in behalf of his own, those who have already savingly accepted 
him. “No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.”? Through 
him we have had, and still have, access to the throne.* We 
pray “in his name;”’ every prayer must receive his indorsement, 
before it can be transmitted to “the throne of grace,” and answered. 
Not only so; for, whereas, “we know not what to pray for as we 
ought,” the ever watchful Intercessor, ever solicitous for our wel- 
fare, like a true friend at court, sends up many a prayer on his 
own motion. 

(d) How does Christ intercede? He is still human, still divine, 
still the God-man, as truly as when he was on earth. The scene 
of his personal mediatorial activity is simply transferred. from 
earth to heaven. He intercedes now as he interceded then, though 
we need not suppose, of course, that he now addresses the Father 
in the language of earth; but if his heavenly intercessions could be 
translated into earthly tongues they would doubtless closely resem- 
ble, in spirit and substance at least, the one recorded in John xvii. 
The prayers which he prayed for us while on earth have never, 
indeed, become obsolete; and his scarred hands and feet, and 
wounded side, are an ever fresh plea before the Father for the sin- 
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ner’s pardon and the believer’s preservation and sanctification. As 
he calls himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life, so is his very 
presence itself before the Throne a perpetual, and powerful, prayer, 
for those whom he died to save. 


iy. 
THE KINGLY OFFICE. 


“The same Christ who is Mediatorial Prophet and Priest is also 
Mediatorial King. As in the Old Testament the Messiah is often 
spoken of as King, so in the New one of his usual titles is Lord. 
He is represented as having a kingdom (Eph. v. 5; Col. 1. 18; 
2 Tim. iv. 1, 18; Heb. i. 8; 2 Peter i. 11). He speaks of himself as 
King (Mark xv. 2; John xviii. 36); and in his teachings he lays 
down the laws or conditions upon which membership in his king- 
dom is to be had and maintained. We need to refer here only in 
the briefest manner to the Humanitarian or Rationalistic interpre- 
tation of Christ in his royal capacity. It affirms that as he is to 
be only figuratively a priest, so also is he only a figurative king. 
He reigns only as ancient sage or great reformer, only in the 
stupendous infiuence which he set agoing; and in this sense it is 
that he may be truly called one of the “sceptered sovereigns whose 
spirits from their urns still rule the world.” We need scarcely 
say that such a view is too plainly contradicted by the New Testa- 
ment on almost every page to call for specific and serious refutation. 
Deferring, then, the inquiry concerning the kingdom through 
which and over which he rules, to our next Part, we proceed to 
consider briefly the kingly functions of Christ. 

1. As the prophet forever, and the priest forever, are necessary 
in order to the completion of the historical process of redemption, 
so also must there be the perpetual king. Hence the kingly Christ 
also has an important soteriological function. Not only while he 
was on earth, but also before and forever thereafter, both the 
world and the Church have need of the kingly Christ, for by his 
activities as King does he accomplish the perfect redemption. The 
prophetic and priestly works are, as we have seen, absolutely essen 
tial, “But what avails it,’ we may indeed ask, “that the understand- 
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ing is enlightened, and the conscience pacified, unless also the heart 
be renewed, the will inclined in another direction, and thus the 
whole outward and inner life be renewed after God’s will and lke- 
ness” (Van Oosterzee)? That which Christ as Prophet makes a 
matter of knowledge to man, and that which as Priest he makes 
available to man, in his capacity as King he makes a reality, an \ 
actual experience and possession, and thus he becomes unto us com- ' 
plete redemption. | 

2. But we may present Christ’s kingly activities thus: (1) In 
relation to the Church as a whole: He gathers it out of the midst 
of an unbelieving world. He rules it, not mechanically, but 
dynamically, through his word and Spirit; and he is its only Lord, 
neither needing nor tolerating dominion other than his own (Rev. 
xix. 11-16). He protects it against its enemies, it being in his 
kingly capacity also that he says, “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world,” and “The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it” (Matt. xvi. 18; xxvii. 20). He disciplines it, and by 
inward and outward processes of purification, he finally perfects it. 
(2) He stands in the same kingly relations to the individual be- 
liever. Having as prophet made the adequate revelation, and as 
priest, the adequate atonement, every sinner that is rescued from 
sin is rescued by Christ as king, by the power which he manifests! 
through the Holy Spirit. It is Christ as king who sends the Holy 
Spirit; and it is of King Christ we speak ever thereafter whenever 
we say, He leadeth me, he restoreth my soul, he crowneth me with 
loving-kindnesses and tender mercies, he spreadeth a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies, thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. All power is given to him as Mediatorial King, and 
it is in this capacity that he causes all things to work together for 
good to them that love God (Rom. vii. 28). Hence, (3) he stands 
in kingly relation to the whole universe, as well as to the Church 
and the individual believer. In order that Christ might accom- 
plish the work of redemption to which his atonement opened the 
way, God the Father has put into his hands the providential gov- 
ernment of the world, so that what would otherwise have been 
strictly the providence of God, has come to be in an important 
sense the providence of the kingly Christ. The whole contents of 
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the kingdom of nature (regnum nature) are made subservient to 
the kingdom of grace (regnum gratiw). The workings of the Spirit 
and of Providence are directed by the same King, and to the same 
pend. In the person of Christ our humanity sits upon the throne 
and shares in the government of the world; and all its forces, 
material, intellectual, and moral, he controls and uses to advance 
the kingdom of redemption. He is literally the King of kings 
and Lord of lords (Rev. xix. 16); and every power in politics, every 
triumph of diplomacy, every achievement of intellect, and every 
influence of family, church, state, school, and commerce, he makes 
contributory to the triumphant march of his armies (Psa. ii. 1-12; 
ex. 5-7; Rev. xix. 14, 15). He who came to save is the same who 
shall appear at last as Judge. 

3. Shall Christ ever cease to be mediatorial king? In raising 
this question we project ourselves to the far distant future, where 
by reason of the very brilliancy our vision becomes dim. But we 
are repeatedly told in Scripture that “of his kingdom there shall 
be no end” (Luke i. 33; Heb. xii. 28, etc.).. And yet in the well 
| known passage in First Corinthians, already referred to, the apostle 
; Paul says that he must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
. feet, after which the Son himself “shall be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 
25-28). It seems to be taught that after the final judgment Christ 
will in some sense, the details of which we can never know until 
the event arrives, cease to reign as mediatorial king over all worlds. 
The Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one Godhead—will 
thereafter reign, neither one of the Eternal Three acting as Medi- 
ator between the world and any one of the Persons of the God- 
head. As they shall forever thereafter be, as they have ever been, 
Three-One in respect to personality, so shall they be thereafter, as 
they have never been, Three-One in respect to Kingship. But 
this does not imply that Christ will ever abandon his glorified 
human nature, or that he will ever cease to be distinctively recog- 
nized by his people as their mediatorial Redeemer. He will ever 
be a precious memory to them in all his relations to them, and he 
will also ever be far more than a memory. In his capacity of Lord 
and Savior he will eternally be a precious reality. 
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As we have seen, Christ becomes unto us redemption in the com- 
plete sense, not in virtue of any one item, exclusively, in the saving 
process, but in virtue of his whole earthly and heavenly activity; 
his Prophecy, his Priesthood, and his Kingly office, whether this 
last be regarded as fulfilled in his own person or in the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit whom he sends. One element, however, of 
his earthly and objective mediation, already repeatedly mentioned, 
calls for further and more specific definition and treatment, namely, 
the Atonement. The general proposition is, That Christ, on earth, 
suffered unto death in order to make “atonement” for the sins of 
men. And our general inquiry is, “Is this true, and if so, in what 
sense is it true?” That the proposition expresses a fact is, as we 
have also already seen, abundantly certified in Scripture; as, for 
instance, when it says “he died for us;” he “gave himself a ran- 
som for us;” Christ “died for our sins according to the Scriptures;” 
he “bare our sins in his own body on the tree;” we “have redemp- 
tion through his blood,” to wit, “the forgiveness of sins;” “without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission,” and very many other 
equivalent expressions with which the reader of the Scriptures is, 
of course, familiar. The only question, then, is our second one, 
to wit, In what sense must it be said that these and other such 
statements teach that Christ suffered unto death in order to make 
an “atonement” for sin, or for sinful men? The question has been 
variously answered, and these answers we proceed, in the first place, 
to consider, reserving for a subsequent section a brief consideration 
of the specific “theories” of the atonement, together with their 
points of divergence one from another. As the extent of the 
atonement is determined by its nature, little will need to be said 
on that subject. 
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THE MEANING OF “ATONEMENT.” 


The several senses in which the word atonement is used in Eng- 
lish literature may, perhaps, be included in the several following 
general groups: 

1. It is used to denote that which actually brings together, or 
reconciles, two estranged parties, making them at-one-ment, or at 
one mind. ‘This, of course, is a very comprehensive service which 
the word atonement is made to render; and in this sense, if one 
should be of the opinion that the recorded teaching of Christ is 
all that is necessary to bring the estranged parties, to wit, God and 
man, together, he might legitimately call this teaching an “atone- 
ment” made by Christ the Prophet. Or, if he should suppose that 
all that is now, or was ever, necessary to bring the parties together 
is the regenerating and cleansing influence or work of the Holy 
Spirit, he might also call this an “atonement.” But while, as we 
have seen, this Prophetic teaching and example of Christ are 
eminently important, and while, as we have also seen, his kingly 
work wrought through the agency of the Spirit is essential, it is 
also true that we cannot find in either one or both of these state- 
ments an adequate meaning of the word—and for the simple reason 
that too many of the facts stated in Scripture are left wholly un- 
touched by them. Suppose, for illustration, that the astronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, had furnished to Kepler one hundred facts obtained 
by observation on the heavenly bodies. Kepler, wishing to deter- 
mine the nature of the planetary motions, makes use of these facts, 
we will say, as follows: He supposes, first, that the planets move 
in circular orbits, and to this supposition, or hypothesis, he pro- 
ceeds to apply the one hundred observed facts in order to see how 
many of them can be thus accounted for. But this hypothesis 
explains only a few of the one hundred, and hence it is rejected. 
He next supposes that the planets move in ellipses, the sun being 
at the center, and to this hypothesis applies the hundred known 
facis as before; but it does not explain them, and hence it also is 
rejected. He at last supposes, as before, that the planets move in 
elliptical orbits, but that the sun is at one of the foci; and to this 
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hypothesis he’applies his hundred facts, and every one of them iits 
exactly into its place, and is hence satisfactorily explained, and the 
nature of the planetary motion is demonstrated. In like manner 
we say that the many facis stated in Scripture in reference to the 
saving efficacy of the suffering and death of Christ cannot be ac- 
counted for, or explained, or justified, on the supposition that the 
atonement is simply that which brings God and the individual 
sinner together. It is indeed “a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners” 
(1 Tim. i. 15). That was the object of everything which he said, 
and did, and suffered, while he was on earth, and it is also the 
object of all that he has done in his prophetic, priestly, and kingly 
capacity, since his ascension into heaven. But if we accept the 
definition or theory of atonement, of which we are now speaking, 
we must also say that Christ did not make atonement for all, for 
we can have scarcely a gleam of hope that all sinners are, or are 
ever to be, actually saved. If we should, however, eliminate the 
word “actually” from the definition, or theory, and say that Christ 
Jesus in his earthly and heavenly ministry of teaching, intercession, 
and ruling, simply puts forth his utmost effort to save sinners, we 
might, indeed, say that he does this; but we cannot say that he does 
this sumply, this and this only; nor, even if this were all, could we 
call it an “atonement,” for an atonement is not simply an effort, 
one condition which every definition must meet being the fact that 
it is a successful effort. Nor does this theory that the mediation 
of Christ in its totality is to be regarded as a mere effort on his 
part to save sinners, account for the specific relation which the 
death of Christ is everywhere in the Scriptures represented as hav- 
ing to this salvation. In the presence of the ever recurring and 
inevitable question, Why did Christ voluntarily sacrifice his life? 
or, in other words, Why did he voluntarily permit himself to be 
put to death, when at the same time we know that he might easily 
have escaped, as he had done on former occasions? this theory of 
his saving work can do nothing but stand dumb. It lacks little 
of awful trifling to say that Christ voluntarily laid down his life in 
keenest and protracted suffering merely to play upon the sympathy 
of the sinner, and thereby attract him to himself as against the 
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wicked Jew or Romans who are supposed to be crucifying him. 
There is virtue in martyrdom, but there is never any so long as. 
the martyr has the providential means of escape without recanta-. 
tion; and this Christ evidently had, if his death is to be accounted 
for on any of the theories of atonement belonging under the gen- 
eral definition of which we are now speaking. Much of the suf- 
fering of Christ can, of course, be accounted for, in part at least, 
by saying that it was necessarily incident to the human nature 
which he took upon himself, and to the earthly environment in 
the midst of which he placed himself. But no one can look with 
open vision upon the sinless career which terminated in the agony 
of Gethsemane and the torture of Calvary, without seeing in it 
large items of suffering which must be explained, if explained at 
all, on some hypothesis which is not provided for in this definition. 
They are items which do not belong to any of the ordinary or ex-. 
traordinary categories of human experience. 

2. But the word atonement is, also, used to denote, not the ac- 
complished act of bringing the estranged parties together, and not 
the unsuccessful effort to do so by prophetic and kingly endeavor 
alone, but the state itself of reconciliation or one-mindedness which 
characterizes the reconciled parties. In this sense, for instance, 
Shakespeare makes Buckingham use the word when he says of the 
king, “He seeks to make atonement between the Duke of Gloster 
and your brothers.” + Only in this sense of restored peace or one- 
mindedness could the word be followed by the preposition “be- 
tween;” we usually speak of atoning “to” an aggrieved party, and 
“for” the deed or fact which aggrieves him. But we need scarcely 
discuss, even, briefly this use of the word, for, perhaps, no theolog- 
ical writer, whether orthodox or unorthodox, would think of desig- 
nating the state of peace or reconciliation as an atonement. In 
the only instance in which the word occurs in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the New Testament it denotes this restored peace, but in 
that instance the Revised Version very properly substitutes in its: 
place the word “reconciliation” (Rom. v. 11). The reference is,. 
not to the atonement strictly so called, but to the peace or recon- 
ciliation involved in justification, and which becomes a fact in 
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the sinner’s history on the ground of the atonement strictly so 
called. | 

3. We may mention as a third sense in which the word atonement 
is used, “apology,” or “amende honorable,” as it is sometimes called, 
though the question whether this is a distinct sense may depend 
upon what it is that constitutes the apology in any given instance. 
We sometimes say that one of our keenest causes of grief in con- 
nection with the memory of our beloved dead, consists in the fact 
that we can now make to them no atonement for the wrongs we 
did them while they were yet with us. We may mean by this 
simply a sorrowful confession of the wrong, and a prayer to our 
loved one for his forgiveness. This may be regarded, indeed, by 
him as a sufficient atonement, and a sufficient ground on which the 
old cordiality between him and us may be restored. In this sense 
Peter’s penitential tears may be said to have been the atonement 
which he made to Christ for his cowardly denial of him, and in 
this sense every true Christian may be said to make for himself a 
daily atonement, when with bitter tears in his heart he confesses 
his sins and implores forgiveness. But is this what we should 
mean when we say that Christ suffered and died for our sins, and 
in so doing made an atonement to God for them? Was his death 
a penitential confession, on his part, of our sins, a confession acted 
in awful tragedy rather than spoken in words? It may, doubtless, 
be truly said that this confessional and precatory element was by 
no means absent from his Gethsemane and Calvary, but was this 
all? And why was it necessary that the penitential confession 
should be acted out in voluntary dying agony, rather than be 
breathed out in the quietude of some night of prayer on one of the 
mountain slopes of Galilee? God could see him there, and also 
know the unutterable sincerity of the confession. But, besides 
this, can a sinless one make penttential confession? And if we 
should imagine for a moment that he can, is it at the same time 
possible for us to suppose that a sinner can repent by proxy, and 
on the basis of this repentance alone be forgiven? If so, why 
would not his own personal repentance, in the first place, do just 
as well? The vast majority of mankind never heard of Christ as 
‘their proxy penitential confessor, and hence it cannot be this 
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element in his death which makes him available to them as Savior, 
whether they have ever heard of him or not. Every rational sin- 
ner, every one who knows himself as a sinner, must do his own 
repenting and confessing, but no sinner can make for himself an 
adequate atonement to God. An atonement in the true sense of 
the word is not a mere “amende honorable,” no matter how sincere 
and unalloyed an expression of the heart it may be; and especially 
is this true when such apology is made neither by me in person 
nor by my authority. Of the total number of human beings who 
have died, only a very small number comparatively have ever heard 
of Christ’s death, and hence whatever confessional or apologetic 
element we may see in his death must have been zero to them. 
If Christ’s death, then, was an atoning death at all, we must find 
in it an element which operates, in relation to sin on the one hand, 
and in relation to God on the other hand, independently of the 
accident of human knowledge or ignorance—an element which will 
make it at least more apparent why Christ, as Priest, should have 
offered up, not merely a confession, but even himself as his sacri- 
ficial Victim. 

4. Hence we have also this definition or theory of the atonement 
which Christ the Priest made to God for man: It is the death, 
or fatal suffering, of Christ; he himself being the sacrificial Victim 
which he himself offered up as a propitiation to God, and hence 
as an expiation of sin. Propitiation and expiation imply each the 
other, for when we speak of this sacrifice in its relation to God we 
use the former word, and when we speak of it in its relation to sin 
we use the latter. ‘There can be no propitiation without expiation, 
and no expiation without :propitiation. The sacrifice which accom- 
plishes the one of these facts or effects, therein necessarily accom- 
plishes the other. Christ’s fatal sufferings, voluntarily endured 
by him, accomplished this; and when we so affirm, we are simply 
giving expression to what we mean when we say these fatal suffer- 
ings, thus endured, constitute the atonement. 

But what do we mean when we speak of sin’s being “expiated,” 
whether human sin in general or any individual man’s sin in par- 
ticular? We mean this: that the absolute and imperative neces- 
sity of punishing it in the person of the sinner is removed; and we 
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say “in the person of the sinner,” because sin, whether considered 
as a quality or as an act, cannot be punished in the abstract. We 
cannot punish either theft or thievishness without punishing the 
thief, either the thief himself or some one who represents him. 
We have seen in our-study of Sin that it is not merely a misfortune, 
or a disease, or a state of helpless bondage, but that it has in it an 
awful element of criminality; and we have seen in our study of 
God that he is in his very nature such that, if we may reverently 
so express it, he cannot help standing in antagonism to it, which 
is only another way of saying that it must be punished. But the 
only way to remove the otherwise inexorable necessity of punish- 
ing it in the person of the sinner is to punish it in the person of 
some one who will stand for the sinner, this some one being both 
acceptable and accepted, both by the sinner and by the party who 
is aggrieved. This arrangement being satisfactorily consummated, 
we say that the aggrieved party is propitiated, and we mean by 
this that he is not now compelled by. any necessity of his nature, 
or of his government, to inflict punishment on the sinner. When 
the sinner stands in this relation to God we say that his sin is 
expiated; and we say that result is over and over again in the New 
Testament, and in varied form of speech, attributed primarily, not 
to the prophetic or to the kingly office of Christ, but to his sacri- 
ficial death, that is, to his office as a Priest offering up himself. 

5. The Old Testament idea of atonement, in so far as this may 
be inferred simply from the word used to denote it, may be con- 
formed to any one of the several just described. The word kaphar, 
rendered “atonement” in our Old Testament, means “to cover,” 
and anything that covers, really or symbolically, one’s sins from 
the eyes of God, so that he will not any more see him as a sinner, 
may be called a kaphar, a covering, or atonement. This covering 
may be conceived as the intervening word of a mutual friend, or a 
duly apologetic word on the part of the sinner himself, or as the 
literal offering up of a sacrificial victim, which represents the sin- 
ner, by a priest who, also, represents the sinner, both the priest 
and the victim being acceptable to the offended party. ‘To him, 
and to him alone, belongs the right of saying what, or who, shall 
be regarded as satisfactory to him, or on what grounds he will 
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agree to a reconciliation. Now the question as to which one of 
these several coverings or atonements the Hebrew word kaphar 
was meant to denote to the mind of an Israelite, cannot, of course, 
be learned from the word itself; it can be learned only from the 
details which make up the thing for which the word stands, the 
meaning of which details we have already pointed out. We know 
that as a matter of fact no Israelitish high priest attempted in any 
sense to atone to God for the sins of the people by holding out to 
the people a good example, or by endeavoring to instruct them 
in the better way, in whatever manner. However personally holy 
the high priest might be in the face of strong temptations to the 
contrary, and however faithful and correct he might be in his 
office as Instructor, every Israelite knew that these excellencies 
could be unto God no covering for his own sins, no matter how 
‘well they might serve their purpose as safeguards against sins 
which might be committed in the future. It was to sins already 
committed that the atoning ceremony looked; and this ceremony 
was restricted to the one formula which took place on the great 
Atonement Day. We know what this formula was, and we know 
that what it was symbolically, the offering up of Christ by himself 
as Priest was in reality. As there could have been no meaning in 
the sacrificial ceremony which took place on Atonement Day other 
than this, so there could be none in Christ’s fatal sufferings apart 
from the fact that it was an expiatory sacrifice of himself, and, 
therefore, in this sense, and in this alone, an atonement. It 
covered human sin in the sense that it enabled God, consistently 
with his nature and the demands of his righteous government, to 
see the sinner as one upon whom punishment need not be inflicted. 
We say “need not be inflicted,” for this atonement is wholly objec- 
tive in respect to the sinner; it takes place outside of him, and 
without his knowledge or his consent; and hence, of course, God 
is not bound on the ground of the atonement to withdraw his eye 
from the sinner’s sin and release him from punishment whether 
or not. Christ cannot atone for a sinner in a sense personally 
efficacious in respect to the sinner himself, unless he be the sinner’s ° 
personal representative; and he cannot be this unless the sinner, in 
so far as he is rational and responsible for himself, accept him as 
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such. That is, he must accept Christ in his totality, as the one 
offering and as the one offered. 

We should bear in mind, therefore, that this objective atonement, 
which, indeed, is the only atonement, is not the whole of the saving 
process, or of the plan of redemption, though it is the foundation 
of the whole. Justification, with all that this imphes, is, also, 
essential, but the atonement is not justification. Regeneration and 
sanctification are, also, essential parts of the process, but these are 
not the atonement. These could never become accomplished facts 
in the subjective experience of the sinner were there no objective 
atonement, but there might be an objective atonement, and yet 
these other facts never occur in the experience of the individual 
rational and accountable sinner. A change of nature or character 
is essential to the fully realized salvation, but the atonement does 
not in itself accomplish this. It only opens the way for it. 

6. We briefly summarize as follows: Christ alone in his suffer- 
ing unto death wrought a satisfactory atonement unto God for 
human sin; it is called an atonement because in its relation to sin 
it is expiatory in the sense defined, and because in its relation to 
God it is propitiatory; and we have also seen that this word pro- 
pitiatory, or propitiation, does not imply that God, prior to the 
atonement, was in a malicious or vengeful attitude to the sinner 
personally, for the very fact that he yielded up his Son to be an 
atoning mediator by becoming human, though remaining divine, 
abundantly implies that he was lovingly disposed toward the sinner 
at the outset (John i. 16). The fact that God loves the sinner 
does not of itself constitute the sinner saved. If he could have 
saved him without the atoning death he would have done so. 
And the fact that he did not do so, proves that he could not do so 
consistently. The expression, “God offered up his Son,” is often 
misconstrued by careless thinkers and speakers. It was, indeed, 
the measure of his love for the world that he yielded up his Son 
to become the world’s Savior, and it involved an intensity of sacri- 
fice on God’s part which we ean never fully understand. But when 
we think of the incarnate Son as a sacrificial Victim, we are not 
to think of God the Father as the one who offered him up. He 
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was no cruelty on God’s part in exacting such an atonement, for 
he did not exact it. All that God the Father had to do, if we may 
reverently so express it, was to yield, and deem the atonement a 
satisfactory one. The Son voluntarily became incarnate, and then 
voluntarily offered himself up as atoning sacrifice, being under the 
compulsion of no power or force extraneous to himself. “I lay 
it down of myself” (John x. 18). If there was any cruelty in it 
beyond that which belonged to Jew and Roman, it was his cruelty 
to himself; but in view of the ends which he had in view who can 
dare call it that? 


11, 


THE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST HIMSELF. 


1. In considering the testimony of Christ himself concerning his 
death, we should bear in mind that he could not in the nature of 
the case give to his disciples explicit verbal revelation on this sub- 
ject. He could say that he was the Good Shepherd, and add that 
the Good Shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep, even the 
sheep who have gone far astray;* the Son of man came to give his 
life a ransom for (anit) the many; this is my body broken for you, 
this is my blood shed for the remission of sins. But he could not 
be more explicit, for to reveal everything, even everything that was 
revealed subsequently through the Holy Spirit, would have been 
wholly inopportune teaching; and it would have been addressed to 
those who had no ears to hear it. After awhile, but not now, they 
should be led into the larger light, where they should see a signifi- 
cance in him and in his words which they could not now see. ‘The 
Spirit of truth would guide them into all the truth. It would 
have been a futile and incongruous effort had he attempted to 
teach a formal doctrine of atonement, beyond that contained in 
his few suggestive allusions to his death, before he had made the 
atonement of which he was speaking. It would have been a harm- 
ful anachronism had he presented an explicit and formal inter- 
pretation of his death, not only prior to that event, but before even 
he could prevail on his disciples to believe that he was to be put 
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to death at all. With the exception of its element of personal 
love, their faith yet was as smoking flax, and he must not quench 
it. He was too wise to teach thus, too wise to strain the bruised 
reed beyond limit. Events must take their natural course, other- 
wise the whole object of his ministry will be circumvented, and the 
atonement can be neither taught nor made. Christ, having his 
face steadfastly set toward Jerusalem, must fall in with the 
natural trend of events as they develop about the Holy City on 
the occasion of the great Passover. It was not necessary, perhaps, 
but it was meet, that he, also, should be offered on the occasion 
when the paschal lamb was offered. 

But had Christ died literally by his own hand it would not have 
been an atonement; we say it most reverently, but it would rather 
have been a sin. A soldier who kills himself on the battlefield 
does not in so doing die for his country; he must die at the hand 
of his enemies.’ And may we not suggest that at least one great 
question which the wisdom of Christ had to meet and solve was 
to determine when he had come io such a juncture of events as 
to make it true that he was laying down his life of himself, and 
that he was at the same time dying by the wicked hands of others? 
That these two conditions should meet and be fulfilled in his death, 
was essential to its being an atonement. The narrative of the 
Fvangelists proceeds through these last hours of the life of Christ 
so silently, so reverently, so utterly uninquisitively, that we cannot 
fail to bow our own heads and hearts as we walk in the near 
vicinity of the same holy ground. And vet may we not suggest 
again that the strange and apparently shrinking agony of Geth- 
semane may, perhaps, be explained, at least in part, not by physical 
causes, but by his human effort to reconcile these two conditions 
in his own death; to make a death which, in an important sense, 
was to be by his own hand, to be, at the same time, a death, in an 
important sense, by the hand of others. He knew that he could 
easily go away from danger without recanting, and wait at least 
until another Passover, or until death might occur in some other 
form. 

But when the question was settled, and his guiltless conscience 
was at rest, his accustomed outward calm returned again, and he 
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endured even the physical agony which culminated on the cross 
with more apparent composure of mind than he had endured the 
rental agony of the garden. Jf we may so express it, his mind 
Was mace up. Gethsemane was in the past. So he was brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth. The great and last condition 
had been met on which alone he could make atonement, to wit, 
he had given up his soul to agony, and his physical life, and yet 
the sin involved in the deed was not his; and yet the very knowl- 
edge on his part that his death involved others in a series of awful 
sinful acts only increased his agony. His compensation was that this 
death was an atonement for the very sin which they were com- 
mitting, who with wicked hands were slaying him; and on the 
basis of this atonement he offered the prayer, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Had they done what they 
did with the conscious and avowed object of making an atonement 
thereby, then it would have been an atonement which they made 
and not he, and hence it would have been no atonement at all; for, 
as we have seen, to constitute the death of Christ an atonement 
something more than his death is necessary. There must be a 
Priest as well as a Victim, and that Priest can be no other than 
the Victim himself. 

Christ, manifestly, could not state such factors as these to his 
disciples, or to his enemies, in advance of his death, for those 
whom he taught were those for whom he was atoning, and to the 
great transaction they had to be an unconscious party. Hence, we 
need not be surprised that Christ made no clearer or fuller state- 
ments than he did make in regard to the significance of his death; 
and instead of the fact that he did not do so being regarded as 
implying ignorance on his part of its significance, it ought-to be 
regarded.as a testimony to the wisdom with which he avoided em- 
barrassing, if not wholly circumventing, the very purpose for which 
he came into the world. Everything that Christ did or failed to 
do was his intelligent and conscious act, or else was not the act of 
a rational being at all, and possessed no moral value at all. And 
yet, he violated no law of Jew or Roman, thus laying himself 
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liable to capital punishment; neither did he beguile any one into 
killing him, for that would have been to make himself particeps 
criminis to the wicked deed. On the contrary, he anticipated their 
act and warned them of it repeatedly, so that, so far as its sin was 
concerned, its whole responsibility was on themselves. 

But the inquiry may here be raised, Suppose that they had all 
heeded his warnings, and withheld those free acts of theirs which 
terminated in his death? In that case he could have made no 
atonement for sin. But was his atoning death, therefore, an un- 
certainty, an event which, after all, might not occur? The answer 
is, To the minds of his friends and foes, who were actors in the 
awful scene, it was an uncertainty, but to him it was not. He 
knew what was in man; he knew the nature of sin; and it was this 
fact that made it absolutely certain that an atonement would be 
made. In coming into the world he took no risk, for he knew 
that sin would inevitably rush upon him to his own awful wound- 
ing and to its own ruin; and thus that which he came to atone 
for, and to deliver man from, was made contributory to its own 
overthrow. 

2. So, instead of enticing men to put him to death, he warned 
them against the deed, and repeatedly withdrew himself quietly 
away from their violence. He taught both friends and enemies how 
to be saved, in ihe Sermon on the Mount, in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and indeed, we may say, in all his discourses; and he 
spoke also repeatedly of his saving relation to them. “Believe in 
me,” he said; “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life;’ “he that 
believeth in me hath everlasting life;’? I am the “ransom,” the 
“door,” the “good shepherd,” the “body broken for you,” ete. But 
he could not tell them in detail how, or in virtue of what fact it 
was that made him these things to them, any more than he could 
explain to Martha the mystery of the resurrection from the dead. 
They must take his word for it, and the atonement for the present 
must be largely his own incommunicable secret, the one without 
which the Sermon on the Mount, or the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, or the instructions and exhortations of the more ancient 
prophets, would never have been spoken. It was more important, 
then, as it still is, that men should know that Christ is Lord and 
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Savior, than that they should know the mystery of how he accom- 
plishes this salvation; and in restricting one’s self to the teachings 
of Christ, he may, who will, transfer himself back to the days be- 


fore the sufferings of the Teacher culminated in death by the. 


violence of other hands than his own; and he may say that these 
teachings and their exemplification in his own life are Christianity 
enough for him. But if it really be so, it is only because the 
atoning death operates in his behalf independently of his knowl- 
edge of it, or of his conscious belief in it; and this it has, doubtless, 
done from the beginning in the case of the great majority of man- 
kind; infants dying in infancy, idiots, and many rational adults, 
who, though knowing Christ as their Savior, have little or no 
definite knowledge of the atoning elements of his ministry. But 
this does not imply that the doctrine of the atonement is of little 
practical value; for, however obscurely the Scriptures in which it 
is expressed may be apprehended, if the universal Church were to 
permanently eliminate it from the list of its beliefs, a universal 
degeneracy would immediately begin, and Christ himself would 
soon become in human estimation only another Confucius or 
Buddha. 


Lh 


ELEMENTS OF VALUE IN THE ATONEMENT. 


But what was there in the fatal suffering of Christ which gave 
it an atoning value sufficient, in the estimation of Him to whom 
the atonement was made, to expiate the sins of the world?. The 
answer to this question has already been suggested in part, but we 
present on this important inquiry the following further observa- 
tions: 

1. In the first place, even if nothing that is visible to us in the 
momentous event itself should be regarded as presenting a sufficient 
answer to this question, the fact of the atoning death would still 
remain as a matter of Scriptural record; and we should be com- 
pelled to say that to God himself belongs the reserved right of 
deciding what should, or should not, be regarded by him as a 
satisfactory atonement. To him alone is the atonement made, and 
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not to any creature, though we may indeed believe that he has 
granted rights to his universe which his holiness is pledged to pro- 
tect. But although this reserved right ever belongs to him, his 
determination as to what should be deemed by him a satisfactory 
expiation was not arbitrary, but was based on his own immutably 
and infinitely righteous nature; and the very fact that it is an 
atonement made in the death of his incarnate Son, is in itself 
proof that that was the only atonement that could be regarded by 
him as adequate. Hence the question, Could God have devised 
any other way of saving man than the way he did devise? must 
ever be answered in the negative. His wisdom can suggest nothing 
which his righteousness does not approve, and the best way with 
him is virtually the only way, and a sufficient proof that a given 
way is best, is the fact that he adopts it. 

2. But we can see that it was not the simple fact that the suffer- 
ing of Christ terminated in death that made it valid as an atone- 
ment, though the death was essential. But should we conceive 
of him as having died a natural death, due to sickness or to the 
infirmity of old age, we could not at the same time think of such 
death as a valid atonement. An atonement is not something 
made according to the course of nature. The fact that the Lamb 
was spoken of by the prophets of keenest vision as one who should 
be “slain,” was not a mere prediction of something that would come 
to pass; it was, also, the expression of a fact that must come to 
pass. He must die by violence, and in so far, at least, as the 
physical aspects of it are concerned, the violence must not be done 
by his own hands. Nor was it the additional fact that he died on 
a cross that gave his death atoning validity in the sight of Him 
to whom the atonement was made. There could have been no 
virtue in the wood itself; and we have no Scriptural or other reason 
for believing that the nature of the case would have rendered death 
by some other form of violence invalid as an atonement. But as 
crucifixion was the prevalent and most opprobrious form of execu- 
tion, we can see that it was fitting that he should so die, and that 
it should be between two malefactors, and that a mock-crown should 
be on his head, and a mock-inscription of royalty over it. Any- 
thing of this kind that would heighten the ignominy and intensify 
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the suffering, would magnify the atoning value of the death. It 
must cost him something to make an atonement, and the more it 
cost him the more of an atonement it would be. Such a death as 
this could not, in the very nature of the case, fail to have expiatory 
value in the sight of the Father whose Son was dying. And in- 
stead of being surprised that the Apostles should speak of it as 
a propitiation in its relation to God, and attempting to explain this 
language away, we should rather have been inexpressibly surprised 
if they had not so spoken of it. But the moment we say that it 
was a propitiation of God, that moment we, also, say that it was 
an expiation of sin, and the moment we say either, we, also, say 
that it was an atonement pre-eminently in the Scriptural sense. 

3. But we may see yet other elements of its atoning value. One 
of them is the intrinsic dignity of him who thus suffers and dies. 
If it had been an ordinary human being, even though sinless, it 
could not have counted for anything as an atonement for all the 
world of men. As between a mere man and his fellows, every man, 
of course, must stand before God for himself alone, for he has 
value only for one. No man could ever think of asking God to 
pardon his sins for the sake of, or on the ground of, what some 
other man has done, however true it may be that one man’s suf- 
fering and kindness may be a species of atonement for another’s 
unkindness in the relations of man with man. For the same 
reasons, no angel could have atoned for human’sins. So far as 
the person making the atonement is concerned, the two conditions 
which must be met are these: (1) He must be near enough as a 
person to the One to whom he atones to render him adequate and 
acceptable in the sight of that One. (2) He must be sufficiently 
nearly identified as a person with those for whom he atones, to 
render it possible for the atonement which he offers to be truly 
regarded as in some real sense their atonement. Both these con- 
ditions were met in Christ who, as to his person, was God-man. 
He was but one person, and as such he suffered and died; but the 
fact that he was, through his Divine nature, one of the persons of 
the Godhead gave immeasurable value to his sufferings and death; 
and the fact that through his human nature he was identified with 
man, at the same time rendered his suffering the suffering of man. 
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4. Another item which must be mentioned in any attempt to 
account for the atoning value of Christ’s fatal sufferings was his 
_ personal heliness. His obedience in all things, as we have seen, 
was absolutely perfect from the beginning to the end of his earthly 
life. But this perfect obedience could not have so enhanced the 
atoning value if it had not been maimtained throughout against 
most real and severe temptations to the contrary. ‘The lamb that 
was slain had to be spotless, as did, also, the priest who offered it; 
and so Christ in his double capacity of Priest and Victim had to 
maintain against fearful odds, not a mere symbolical, but a most 
real and absolutely perfect holiness; and doing so, he became per- 
fect in both his capacities, and thereby in part, that became an 
adequate expiation which could not otherwise have been so. 

5. Another essential element was the love of Christ for those 
whom he came to save. If he had hated man, if he had been in- 
different toward him, or if he had loved him and yet been reluctant 
to do his utmost to save him, he could have made no atonement; 
and if we should still conceive of him as suffering unto death, 
that suffering in this case could have had neither an expiatory nor 
a propitiatory value. That is an extremely mechanical and mis- 
leading view of the atonement which Christ made for man, which 
represents it as a tyrannical and cruel enforcement, on God’s part, 
of suffering and death on him who is called his Son. — Of course 
such a construction of the great event as this, seriously entertained, 
would be a blasphemous caricature, and in the very nature of the 
ease it could have had no intrinsic or real atoning value. The 
reason why the sacrifice of his Son is represented in Scripture, or 
in evangelical theology, as a “sweet-smelling savor,” was not be- 
cause God delighted in torture and blood, as a heathen despot 
might delight in it, but because the sacrifice of his Son was a 
sacrifice made by that Son himself, and under no compulsion but 
the compulsion of love, love for God the Father and for his human 
fellow beings who hated him. This was a voluntary exhibition 
of highest virtue which we cannot do otherwise than think of God 
as delighting in. This was the “sweet-smelling savor,” which is 
only another way of saying that this was one element in the suf- 
fering and death of Christ which made it a propitiation unto God 
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and hence an expiation of human sin. And this element would 
have been absent -had it cost God himself nothing to give up his 
well beloved Son to suffer and die thus. This conception of the 
matter removes the evangelical conception of the atonement far 
away from anything akin to “heathen barbarism;” for both God 
the Father and God the Son, throughout the whole transaction, 
both in their relations to each other and to sinful man, were 
actuated by a love so pure, so strong, as to be to our minds incon- 
ceivable. While the final cause or end of redemption, as of all 
things, is Christ himself and through Christ, God, yet 1t cannot 
be said that the suffermg unto death on Christ’s part was in his 
own behalf or in his own interest. It was unselfish. “Love 
seeketh not her own,” though she finds her delight in self-abnega- 
tion and suffering for the sake of others. But we cannot say that 
unselfish love destroys itself by involving in its very nature a self- 
contradiction. It is not something that is, and yet is not; and if 
Christ’s death had involved in itself this element of selfishness it 
would have been so far the less an atonement. But this does not 
mean that Christ had no interest.in the matter, but 1t does 
mean that the interest which he had in it was the welfare of 
man. 

6. Another atoning element was the degree and quality of the 
suffering which Christ endured. ‘he amount of Christ’s suffering 
has sometimes been emphasized in such way as to make the 
impression that its degree of intensity might have been the chief 
element; and so it has been said, in apparent disparagement of 
Christ’s sufferings, that many men have been crucified and some 
have sweat great drops as of blood. Not only, however, did the 
facts which we have mentioned add immeasurably to its value, but 
there may have been others of which we cannot know in this world. 
Still, it is true that both the specific quality and the degree of 
intensity of the fatal suffering were far from valueless. If Christ 
had died under the influence of the stupefying draught which was 
offered him, the atoning value of his death, we must think, would 
have been damaged. So would it have been had his ears been deaf 
to the taunting words of his enemies, or his eyes blind to their 
mocking gestures. He drank the cup of all his anguish to its 
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utmost dregs, and no man knew why he was doing it. Even his 
nearest friends could only gaze upon him in dazed ignorance. All 
such facts as these added intensity of bitterness to his cup, and 
thereby enhanced its atoning value. Christ’s sufferings were both 
physical and mental; and while we may be able to form some con- 
ception of the pain involved in the crown of thorns, and in the 
night of weariness, and in the Roman thongs which fell in heavy 
strokes upon his back, and in the driven nails through his hands 
and feet, and in all the physical circumstances of the crucifixion; 
it remains true that we can never have any scales in which to weigh 
the anguish which his soul endured. Mental suffering is always of a 
higher type than mere physical suffering, just as it means more 
for a man to suffer than for a brute. But in this case, he who 
knew no sin died as a sinner; and to his stainless soul must not that 
of itself have been torture? His sufferings, doubtless, amounted 
both in quality and intensity to all that a being, such as he, could 
suffer; and as some human beings can suffer more than others, both 
physically and mentally, so could this divine-human Christ suffer 
most of all. But there were some things, probably, which he could 
not suffer, one of these being the pains of remorse or the sense of 
personal guilt. We can hardly suppose that he ever felt, even in 
his darkest moments, that he had failed in any respect to do his 
duty, or that he had fallen short in any respect of being just such 
a mediator between God and man as he ought to be. He in- 
timates in his fathomless “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 


ssaken me?” that he did, indeed, feel as if he were banished from 


the presence of God and from the glory of his power; but we can- 
not say, of course, that he suffered literal eternal death, and erelong 
we hear him pleadingly commending his spirit into the hands of 
him whom he again calls Father. So far as he himself was per- 
sonally concerned, he could not fail to know that what he was 
enduring was personally undeserved, and in this respect, also, it 
may be said that never was any man’s sorrow or suffering like 
unto this Man’s. And yet he uttered no rebellious complaint, nor 
brought any accusation of unrighteousness against Him who seemed 
to have turned his approving face away from him. And these 
exceptional and unique characteristics of his suffering also enhanced 
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its atoning merit in the estimation of Him to whom he was making 
the atonement. 

7. Should we not, also, say that the fatal suffering of Christ. 
had in it an element of penality, and that this element also con- 
tributed to its validity as an atonement? Yes. As we have already 
intimated, we surely cannot classify this suffering under the general 
head of mere calamity, due to the operation of a natural law, which 
carried him, also, along in its resistless sweep. We are told over 
and over again that a specific moral purpcse was accomplished in 
the suffering of this particular Person; and, whatever the specific 
purpose may have been, these facts take the suffering out of the 
range of mere calamity. Nor can we say that it came upon the 
Sufferer as a mere discipline, or even that the glory of God, or the 
beauty of suffering innocence, might be made manifest in him. 
Few persons witnessed that manifestation then, and relatively a 
still smaller number ever heard of it before or since it occurred. 
We are obliged, therefore, to classify it as penalty. But the word 
“nenalty” is ambiguous, and hence we must discriminate. (1) In 
the first place, if we should say that this fatal suffering of Christ. 
was in any sense or to any extent penal, we would not wish to be 
understood as meaning that it was mathematically identical with 
the penalty which sin brings on the sinner. We have said that. 
Christ suffered in some respects as the sinner cannot suffer, and 
that the condemned ‘and lost sinner must suffer in some respects. 
as Christ did not, and could not. This is obvious. The suffering 
in the one case, is of one who is personally innocent, and we have 
said that this item was essential to its validity as an atonement 
made for those who were not guiltless; but in the other-case, the: 
suffering is the suffering of those who are personally guilty. This 
makes the suffering in the one case very different in its mental 
and moral features from what it is in the other. (2) Nevertheless, 
we say, in the second place, that the suffering of Christ was 
essentially penal, for the simple reason that it was endured for a 
penal purpose, that is, in order that man might not have to suffer 
his own penalty. This, no one can doubt, is what the Scriptures. 
teach when they say “he died for us,” “he laid down his life for 
us,” ete. What other end could he have had in view than the 
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accomplishment of salvation from sin and sin’s penalties? We 
should distinguish between his suffering and the contents of his 
sufferings, just as we sometimes rightly say that even all sinners 
do not suffer mathematically the same penalty. We say that they 
are not all equally guilty, and hence all are not punished in the 
same degree in the other world. Some receive “few stripes” and 
others “many.” We may say, indeed, that what Christ suffered 
was such an equivalent as would justify God, in his own nature and 
in his relation to his universe, in remitting the penalty of the sin- 
ner. So it surely must have been, an equivalent, if it was not, as 
we have seen, identically the same. But that which is equivalent 
to the penalty is for that very reason essentially a penalty. Its 
very element of equivalency carries with it all the judicial char- 
acteristics which are necessary to constitute it a penalty. It could 
not lack this element and be an atonement at all, in any sense. 

Illustrations are liable to be received for more than they are in- 
tended to be worth, but we venture this one: Suppose that for a 
sufficient reason a private soldier is condemned by a court martial 
to be shot; suppose, also, that the private’s captain, impelled by 
his love for the man or the man’s family, should agree to be 
cashiered of his office, and to be so published without any explana- 
tion before the army and country, and that this proposition should 
be a satisfactory equivalent to the court martial which has final 
authority in the matter. ‘lhe captain has suffered a fearful penalty, 
although he has not been shot, as the private was condemned to 
be. If that private, in the gratitude of his soul, should venture 
to say, “My captain suffered penalty for me,” could any critical 
hearer of the remark ever make lim believe that he did not? If 
any one should say that such a case as this never actually occurred 
in all the history of human warfare, we should say that it makes 
no difference. It is within the limits of reason, and that is all our 
purpose requires. We are perfectly willing to admit that in some 
lofty respects the atonement which Christ made is the only one 
known in the history of the universe. to say nothing of the paltry 
and selfish annals of human criminal jurisprudence. But there is 
not an irrational element in it. 

But, assuming for the present, that Christ’s fatal suffering was 
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an atonement for all men alike, another question here confronts 
us. As we have no sufficient reason for believing that all men are 
ever to be saved, does it not follow that penalty in the case of 
some is suffered twice? So far as the unsaved sinner himself is. 
concerned, it is sufficient to say, that it is not suffered twice by 
him, hence he will have no reason to complain of injustice. And 
we are assured in Scripture that he will not. In the case of the 
saved sinner it is not suffered twice, and who else is there to 
complain? As for Christ, “he shall see of the travail of his soul,, 
and shall be satisfied,” and the angels will thoroughly acquiesce 
in that satisfaction, though they will, doubtless, look upon it in 
adoring wonder, crying, “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to. 
receive honor, glory, and dominion.” The fact that he knew that. 
all for whom he died would not avail themselves of his mediation, 
only intensified and magnified the unselfishness of his deed, and 
made it so much the more an atonement. But for further answer 
we may revert to our parable about the private soldier and his. 
captain. Suppose that not simply one, but a dozen or any number 
of privates were condemned to be shot, and that the wish and 
agreement of the captain to be publicly disgraced in order to save 
their lives is satisfactory to the proper authorities. If some of the 
condemned privates should personally refuse the benefit of this. 
atonement, because they did not like the captain who made it by 
suffering a penalty for them, could it in any sense be said that 
penalty for the same crime had been suffered twice? If all the 
privates had thus refused, it would look like it; but as the matter 
actually stands, the noble, self-sacrificing deed of the captain (we 
may call it his righteousness if we will), is written down to the 
credit only of those of the whole number who did not reject it. 
So that penalty is not suffered twice for the same crime, neither 
by the same person nor by two different persons. And as the 
same amount of atoning suffering had to be endured by the cap- 
tain, whether it availed to the rescue of all or only of some of the 
condemned privates, it follows that none of his atoning sufferings 
are lost or endured in vain. As the captain in our illustration 
did not suffer for the privates one by one individually, and in this. 
way for all; so neither did the Captain of our Salvation suffer for 
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each sinner, one by one, and in this way for the whole; but he suf- 
fered for the whole race in the one atonement and in this way 
sufficiently for each one. Hence, it follows that his atonement, 
while intrinsically expiatory absolutely, is only a possible ex- 
piation as a matter of fact in the case of some, whereas, in the case 
of others it is not only possible but actual. The one class is com- 
posed of those who reject him, and the other of those who accept 
him, and of those who on account of infancy, idiocy, or for whatever 
reason, can rationally neither accept him nor reject him. 

Can we say, then, that Christ made his atonement in the face 
of a total uncertainty? Did he know that the atonement would 
accrue to the saving benefit of any for whom he was making it? 
Yes, he knew it absolutely. It might be regarded as an enhance- 
ment of his glory, to suppose that he fulfilled all these objective 
conditions of human redemption at a mere risk or venture; but 
it would be enhancing it at the expense of his omniscience. He 
foreknew all things, even all the acts of human free wills, and hence 
he foreknew that some men would make such a use of the “means” 
or “preparatives” of regeneration as to guarantee what the Holy 
Spirit accomplishes. What he sees in time he saw before time 
was. He saw, therefore, that some would reject him; and yet he 
made the same all-sufficient atonement that he would have made 
had he foreseen that none would reject him, and neither more 
nor less sufficient. 


Aa 


SUBSTITUTION. 


1. The Prepositions. ‘The Greek prepositions in which, chiefly, 
we here become interested, are avte and dzep. An regard to the 
meaning of the former, whether in classical or in New Testa- 
ment literature, there is no doubt. Its substitutionary import 
readily appears in the familiar words of our Lord in Matt. xx. 28: 
“The Son of man came . . . to give his hfe a ransom (or lutron) 
for (ayte) many.” His life was to be the “lutron,” or substitution- 
ary equivalent, which was to take the place of the many, and in 
virtue of which the many were to be released. ‘The preposition 
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carries with it the same import when used in composition with 
the noun, as in the word “anttlutron.” In 1 Tim. 11. 6, it is said 
that Christ gave himself as an “anttlutron,” “a ransom for,” or in 
the place of, all. In 1 Peter 1. 18, 19, this substitutionary redemp- 
tion, or antilutron, appears in the form of the “precious blood of 
Christ,” as of the sacrificial lamb, “without blemish and without 
spot,” offered for the sins of the people. That is, this ransom 
consisted undeniably in an expiation of the sins of those ransomed. 
But being for this purpose, and being “in the place of,” it was, 
of course, at the same time “in behalf of.” 

The substitutionary import of dze0, whether in all passages 
relating to the atonement or elsewhere, is by some wholly denied; 
and the more stress is laid upon this denial in view of the fact that 
this preposition is the one chiefly used in connection with this 
subject. lowke xx. 919,720) John wie otj)e--l1y 1, LS ay eee 
Rom. ‘v. 6-8; vill. 82; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 21; Gal. 11. 138; Eph. y.-2; 
Roy 1 Thess. vy. 9, LOSoL Tims ons, 965) Tiras ay lle ee 
1 Peter ii. 18; 1 John ui. 16, are some of the many passages 
illustrating this frequent use of dz¢o0, uniformly rendered by our 
ambiguous word “for.” Its primary meaning in all such texts is 
undoubtedly “in behalf of.” But for this very reason it also carries 
with it the meaning “in the place of.” Although its substitu- 
tionary import may not le on its very surface, as does that of ate: 
it is, nevertheless, the better one of the two prepositions for ex- 
pressing the substitutionary nature of Christ’s fatal sufferings. 
Ayte, in itself considered, is cold; ézeo is warm with unselfish 
love. One may die avr, in the place of, as a substitnte for, 
another, without doing it voluntarily or as a kindness, as Barabbas 
might have been chosen by the Jews to be crucified in the stead 
of Christ. This would have been barren substitution, such as 
avte expresses. Not so with the other preposition. If one dies 
for another, and dzeo be used to express to us that fact, we are, 
in the very use of that word, immediately informed, not only that 
it was a substitutionary death, but that it was one which originated 
in the love of the victim himself and which he voluntarily incurred 
in order that by such substitution he might accomplish the benefit 
of the one in whose place he died. ‘This preposition then carries 
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in itself the abundant import that Christ died in our behalf, 
and that he did it by bending over us fallen and guilty ones and 
receiving in his own person the blow which otherwise must have 
descended upon us. “)ze¢p says, not that he was interposed between 
us and punishment, leaving us to surmise how or by whom, but 
that he interposed himself, and that he did it for our advantage 
and because he loved us.t 

In regard to this use of the preposition dzeo as indicating the 
twofold sense in which Christ died for us (in our behalf and in 
our place), my own views are so exactly expressed by L. F. C. 
Tischendorf and F. C. Baur, expert and unprejudiced witnesses, 
that I may be permitted here to quote the words of both.? 

Thus Tischendorf: Some “have endeavored to prove, from the 
mere import and use of the preposition d7ze0, that Paul has taught 
the vicarious satisfaction of Christ; others, again, with a view of 
proving the contrary, have denied that by the New Testament 
writers bzeo is ever put for avte. On both sides there is an 
error. The preposition by itself gives support to both opinions,” 
that is, the opinion that the death of our Savior was for our benefit 
and the opinion that it was substitutionary. Jor there are pas- 
sages to be found in many of the ancient Greek writers, which 
plainly vindicate for Odeo the substitutive sense (loco or vice 
alicujus); and no one can doubt that Paul himself has used it in 


‘That the preposition tzep carries with it this substitutionary fullness 
of meaning in classical, as well as in New Testatment, literature, any 
Greek scholar may easily see for himself by consulting, for example, the 
following texts, wherein the connection testifies indisputably that both 
‘in behalf of” and “in the place of’? are meant. In the first set of ref- 
erences I refer to the lines as numbered in Woolsey’s edition of the Al- 
cestis of Euripides. See, first, the Hpofec:c, or Argument: ‘Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus, gave herself, neither of his parents being willing to die 
for (izep) their son.” See also lines 155, 682, 687, 701, and compare with 
the interchangeable use of a7 in lines 485, 524, 716. Another obvious 
instance of this substitutionary use of vzep is in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
Book vii. 4, 7. 

The testimony of Tischendorf is from his The Doctrine of the Apostle 
Paul Concerning the Value of Christ’s Death as a Satisfaction; Baur’s is 
from his New Testament Theology, a work published after his death. I 
quote both from Prof. Crawford’s The Scripture Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 
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the same sense, and that, too, in passages which do not bear upon 
our doctrine, as Phile. 13; 2 Cor: v.20; °1.Cor. xv. 29... But-tfap 
be asked, Why, in tegard to so important a subject, has the 
Apostle chiefly used this preposition of uncertain and fluctuating 
signification? the answer is, that there is somewhat in the preposi- 
tion itself which makes it more suitable than the other for 
describing the death which Christ encountered for us; for no one 
denies that the chief thing to be considered in this matter is, that 
Christ died for the advantage of men; and this indeed was so done 
by his dying in the room of men. Now, for the conjoint sense, 
both of advaniage and of substitution, dzeo is admirably used by 
the Apostle. Winer, with his usual accuracy, holds that it is im- 
proper, in important passages where the death of Christ is dis- 
cussed, to take dzeo as simply or exactly equivalent to dyre; for 
undoubtedly it corresponds to the Latin pro and to the German 
fur. But as often as Paul teaches that Christ died for us, he 
did not wish, according to my judgment, that from the notion of 
substitution that of advantage should be disjoined; nor did he ever 
wish that from the latter, although it may be exceedingly obvious, 
the former should in this form of expression be excluded. 

Baur writes thus: As the death of Christ in relation to God is 
an act of satisfaction, so in its relation to man it is substitutionary. 
That Christ died ézeo yudy is the expression most commonly 
used by Paul to indicate the significance of his death for men. 
From the preposition dzep by itself, the notion of substitution can- 
not indeed be inferred; but just as little can this notion be excluded 
from it. The two notions, that which was done [in behalf of] 
for men, and that which was done in their stead, pass over into 
each other. Among the many places in which it is said of Christ, 
that he died dca ta zapaxtOpyata jyay, or mEpt TOY dpapteay 
jua@y, or brep twy dpaoteay Hud@y (Rom. iv. 25; v. 6; vill. 33 
Gal. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 3), the passage in 2 Cor. v. 15, contains most 
distinctly the notion of substitution. The Apostle draws from 
the proposition, ef¢ Uzeo zavtwy azéfaver, the immediate infer- 
ence, dpa of xdytec dxéGarov. Christ not merely died for them, 
but also in their stead, as the one in place of many, who, even 
because he died for them and in their stead, did not themselves 
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actually die, but are only regarded as dead in him, their substitute. 
What happened to Christ happened objectively to all. The idea in 
this passage is that of a union of Christ with us, effected by means 
of the principle of love (verse 14), in virtue of which union, that 
which he has done for us is just the same as if we had done it our- 
selves; as he in his death has identified himself with us, and in 
dying for us has put himself into our place, so must we also think 
ourselves into his place and regard ourselves as dead with him. This 
mutual oneness of being in which the one lives in the other; in 
which we are crucified with Christ, because he is crucified for us, 
and we live in him because he lives in us (Gal. ii. 20), is the gen- 
uine Pauline notion of substitution. This, therefore, is also the 
correct meaning of the preposition bzev. It is not the vague 
‘general ‘for, which may stand in all possible relations, but it ex- 
presses the inmost immediate entering into another, and putting 
one’s self in his place.” 

2. The Idea of Substilution. It is obviously true, even apart 
from any exegetical investigation of the Greek prepositions, that 
Christ suffered unto death in our behalf, for no one could suppose 
Tor a moment that he did so in his own behalf. And in so far as 
he did not suffer thus in his own interest or on his own account, 
it is also equally obvious that just so far did he do it vicariously. 
That is what vicarious suffering means, that which is endured 
primarily for the sake of or in behalf of others, and not primarily 
in one’s own behalf; and hence it is true that if Christ’s fatal 
suffering was an atonement at all, in any sense, it must have been 
a vicarious atonement. It was not one, surely, which he made 
for himself. Another fact of importance is this: It is not neces- 
sary that the vicarious suffering should successfully accomplish its 
purpose in order that it may properly be called vicarious. If I 
suffer in order to prevent my child from suffering, whether I suffer 
penally or otherwise, I still suffer vicariously, whether I succeed 
in my effort or not. Vicariousness and penality do not stand or 
fall together, though as a matter of fact both are to be affirmed of 
Christ’s suffering. If my child’s sufferings are penal my suffering 
_in his interest derives a penal character from the penal element 
in my child’s suffering; but if his suffering is not penal neither is 
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mine, though mine is still vicarious because its purpose was to 
relieve or benefit, not myself, but my child. The penal or non- 
penal element of my suffering comes from the penal or non-penal 
character of the suffering of that other one for whom I suffer, 
while its vicarious element comes from my mental relation to that 
other’s suffering. It is not success, then, that makes vicarious suf- 
fering vicarious; it is the fact that it seeks the relief or welfare 
of others, whose condition may or may not be a penal one. Suffer- 
ing in behalf of others, therefore, is always in intention, even if 
it be not so always in fact, a suifering in the stead or place of others. 
A mother bends in weariness and pain over the bed of her sick 
babe, and in so doing her inmost meaning is to substitute her own 
present suffering in the place of that which the child may other- 


wise have to experience to-morrow. ‘This is vicarious suffering; ° 


and in so far as its relation to the mother is concerned, it would 
have no significance at all if it were not in her intention sub- 
stitutional. She so means it, and, to do her justice in our 
thoughts of her, we must so regard it, whether her suffering 
actually accomplishes its substitutional purpose or not. 

If we should wish to determine, then, whether any given suffer- 
ing is vicarious or substitutional, or not, we must consider it also 
in its relation to its design in the mind of the sufferer, and not 
simply in respect to the effect which it actually accomplishes; 
for it is from this design that it chiefly derives its moral (not its 
physical) character. We have rightly always been accustomed to 
say that it is the intention of the actor which gives character or 
moral quality to his acts, as when we say of a man, who maliciously 
shoots at another with the intention of slaying him, that he is 
guilty of murder, though his ball may really miss its mark. So 
also should we say that if Christ’s fatal suifering was meant by 
him to shield or to deliver us directly or indirectly, from sin’s ap- 
proaching penalty, or from sin’s ultimate consequences, it was in 
his intention substitutional, whether it actually accomplishes that 
purpose or not, or whether one man regard it as penal or not. 
And if we would do justice to the mind of Christ, we can do no less 
than call it substitutional ourselves. 

To insist that this is not a fair representation of the idea of 
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substitution when we use the word soteriologically, is to insist, 
at the same time, on taking nothing but a purely mechanical and 
physical view of the matter; in which case, we must also insist that 
the malicious man who meant to kill his neighbor but failed, is 
not at heart a real murderer. Christ was, and still is, our sub- 
stitute, if for no other reason, simply because his purpose in re- 
lation to us made him so, though we all know that he is not so 
in any literal physical sense, for he suffered and died by crucifixion 
some eighteen centuries ago. A man goes into the army as the 
_ accepted substitute of another who has been drafted, and even if 
he be killed in battle he is killed in his capacity as substitute, 
although the other man might have returned home safely had he 
himself gone. The illustration may serve to suggest that what- 
ever offensiveness may inhere in the doctrine of substitution is not 
due necessarily to the word itself, but to a strained and mechanical 
use of it. In the same mechanical manner we may, also, handle 
the prepositions and other words in the New Testament relating 
to this subject, as if all that were necessary to test any question 
adequately, consisted in placing these words in certain juxtaposi- 
tions which the rules of the exegetical process regard as at least 
allowable. Legitimate exegesis, even in its most technical sense, 
leads to a doctrine of substitution; but even legitimate exegesis 
is not all, for there must be in the mind of the exegete an element 
of spiritual discernment which lexicons and rules of grammar can- 
not furnish. Words are only the elusive signs of ideas, and even 
his familiar tongue he alone can hear who has ears to hear. No 
one can know, for instance, what parental sorrow for a lost child 
is, except the parent who has lost a child. Here verbal exegesis 
yields a meager tale. So, with bowed head, we venture the sug- 
gestion, that if one were to ask Christ if his atonement was sub- 
stitutional, his grieved reply would be, “I meant it so; for I made 
it in your behalf and not for myself.” And so, also, did God the 
Father mean it, in sending the Son. Love is essentially substitu- 
tionary in its disposition;, its very nature is to suffer, not simply 
sympathetically, not simply with another, but especially in the place 
of, or in the stead of, another; or, in other words, to prevent that 
other one from suffering further by taking his suffering upon itself. 
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3. Not Commercial. WUence, if we would take the most just, 


the highest, and the most honorable view of the love which actuated 
Christ, we are bound to say that his atonement was in its very 
nature substitutionary. But it does not follow from this that it 
was of the nature of a commercial dealing between God the Father 
and God the Son; or the operation of a jus talionis, an eye-for-an- 
eye and a-tooth-for-a-tooth affair; so much debt, so much pay, so 
many sins or injuries to God and his government, so much com- 
pensation in the form of penal suffering on the part of a substitute 
in lieu of the penalty, which would otherwise be inflicted directly 
on the sinner. This is what we mean by a purely mechanical view 
of substitution. It degrades the atonement into a cold arithmetical 
transaction on the part of God and Christ, the consideration on 
the one part being the satisfaction which Christ made to God for 
the injury which man had done him, and the consideration on 
Christ’s part being so much reward received from God. We have 
seen everywhere throughout our discussion of the saving work of 
Christ that we neither can, nor ought to wish, to get rid of the 
facts of substitution and satisfaction. But the interpretation of 
these facts, which compels us to think of the word “contract,” as 
just described, also compels God by the plain terms of that contract 
to let the sinner go free, whatever may be the sinner’s subjective 
attitude toward the transaction. He might even despise it and 
continue in his state of impenitence and rebellion against God, 
and yet being thus bought off, or, in other words, his sins being 
in this manner atoned for, he could not be legitimately punished. 
This destroys, of course, all prospect of accomplishing the very 
salvation which God is supposed to have had in view; for salvation 
is not merely deliverance from punishment, as something distin- 
guished from sin, but includes also and essentially deliverance 
from sin itself. We must, therefore, do one of two things: We 
must either suppose that the contract, or stipulation, between the 
Father and the Son, in its further terms, guaranteed the regen- 
eration and sanctification of sinners, whether all or some only; or 
else we must reject this mechanical theory of the objective sub- 
stitutionary atonement. We have already chosen to reject this 
theory, holding, as we do, that Christ’s suffering was penal because 
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the suffering it was meant to obviate was penal; or, in other words, 


because it was endured, not for the purpose of morally forcing God 
to exonerate the sinner, whether or not, but for the purpose of 


enabling him to do so without at the same time doing violence to 
his own nature; for in justifying sinners he must not forfeit his 
attribute of justice; and holding, as we do, that the atonement was 
substitutionary, even in its inmost essence, rather than in a mere 
outward sense, for the very reason that it was not made in the 
interest of the Atoner himself, but for others. 

But there was one dread sin, which, indeed, may carry all others 
in its train, for which Christ neither made, nor could make, any 
available atonement whatsoever, namely, the sin of rejecting him; 
the awful sin which he characterized as unforgivable, whether in 
this world or the next. It is by virtue of its very nature an 
eternal sin, and hence as incapable of pardon as two and two are 
incapable of equaling five. It is called the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, because it is he who presents Christ to the sinner, and thus 
brings the sinner face to face with the opportunity of decisively 
accepting or rejecting him. 

4, Substilution as Realized. But is this substitutionary feature 
of the atonement, a substitution merely in respect to its purpose? 
Or, is it, as a matter of fact, a successful substitution in its effects 
as realized in the history of God’s dealing with the world? We 
might answer the first question with a simple negative, and the 
second with a simple affirmative, but we must speak more in detail. 
In the first place, therefore, can any one for a moment suppose 
that God would have permitted the human race to propagate itself 
in sin and in sin’s misery, if he had not had in his mind a method 
of redemption therefrom which he intended to apply? The plan 
and possibility of redemption is surely the best theodicy this 
world has ever known—the only approximately satisfactory expla- 
nation of the awful enigmas of sin and suffering, with which the 
race of man has ever been so sadly familiar. Even if we should 
admit that God had the inalienable sovereign right to prolong 
the race in sin and misery, without providing a sure ground of 
hope of deliverance therefrom, we must with utmost reverence 
decline to admit that it would have been God-like on his part to 
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exercise this right; for does it not require more than sovereignty 
to constitute him God? Rather than do so, he would either have 
destroyed the Adamic family when as yet there were only two 
members, or else he would have interposed a possible redemption. 
The proof of this lies in the fact that he actually did the latter. 
Hence the whole plan of redempticn, of which Christ and the 
atonement are the center, may he regarded as a substitution in 
lieu of continuing the race in hopeless sin and misery or else of 
cutting it short at the very outset. The atonement intervened 
between Adam and penalty, and, in doing this for him personally, 
it did the same for his race, in so far as to give it also a gracious 
opportunity. As in Adam all sinned, in a certain true sense, so 
in Christ the hfe of Adam’s race was prolonged through the ages. 
This was the actual substitution of one event for another, to wit, 
the atonement for one or the other of the two events which we 
have mentioned. The Apostle Paul explicitly tells us in Rom. iii. 
25, that God bore with, or pretermitted, the sins of all the gen- 
erations preceding Christ on the ground of the anticipated atone- 
ment, which is only another way of saying that the atonement was 
a substitute for immediate destruction. So it is, also, in relation 
to the sins committed since Christ’s earthly day. 

But the atonement is successful as a substitution in another 
respect; for it is the ground on which God soavereignly saves 
infants dying in infancy, and other irresponsible persons, and per- 
haps some heathen who have had no opportunity of accepting or 
rejecting the historical Christ. It is also successful in that it is 
the basis on which all rational adults who accept Christ are also 
justified, or exonerated of their past sins, and regenerated, and 
ultimately sanctified. The very fact that the atonement stayed 
the execution of the sentence on the race, and the very fact that 
it is the ground upon which, in the case of many, the sentence has 
been wholly removed, implies that this atonement is not only sub- 
stitutionary in its purpose, but that it is both substitutionary and 
penal in respect to what it actually accomplished. 

In any proper theological or biblical sense of the word, it is im- 
possible, in the very nature of the case, to conceive of atonement 
without at the same time conceiving of it as a substitution. 
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We have said that the atonement was made for man and to 
God, and that the Scripture word used to denote its relation to 
the mind of God is “propitiation,” or in the Old Testament, “sweet- 
smelling savor.” If it was not this, it was not an atonement at 
all in any sense. Another Scripture word used to denote the 
actually accomplished result of the atonement in its relation to 
God is “reconciliation” (katallage), the means employed to accom- 
plish this result being called a “ransom,” or lutron, or antilutron 
—one thing in the place of another, that is, a substitutionary 
atonement. The word “satisfaction,” as expressive of the accom- 
plished Godward result of the atonement, is equivalent to the word 
reconciliation. ‘The atonement was satisfactory, and because it 
was so, its effect was to reconcile God to the world. Now when 
such a statement as this is made, the question, Did God love the sin- 
ner personally after the atonement, whereas he did not love him be- 
fore the atonement? is by no means the one which we have in mind. 
Such a question ought to be kept forever out of mind; for no one 
who accepts the plain testimony of Scripture (as John iu. 16), can 
doubt for a moment that God loved the world with an inexpressible 
love before the atonement was made. That is, he had an in- 
expressible good will for the world, although he did not have 
complacency in it. The atonement was not designed to originate 
love in God, for as a matter of fact, God’s love (good will) gave 
origin to the atonement. So, when we say that the atonement 
reconciled God to the world, we mean that it introduced a con- 
dition on.the basis of which God could consistently with his holi- 
ness exercise his love in forgiveness. This attitude of God we 
eall one of reconciliation. To deny that, in this sense, he needed 
to be reconciled would be the same thing as saying that sin is not 
offensive to God, which again would be the same thing as saying 
that God does not disapprove of the sinner, and which, still again, 
is the same thing as saying that God has no law, and hence has 
no right to be displeased at anything the sinner does or is. It also 
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follows inevitably that if God does not, in this sense, need to be 
reconciled to man, neither does man need to be reconciled to God, 
for, where no offense is, no reconciliation can be called for (for 
we must remember that reconciliation, as the term is used of man 
in the New Testament, is not a synonym of regeneration or sanc- 
tification). But if no reconciliation is needed, either on the part 
of God or man, of course no atonement is needed, for we have 
destroyed sin, and there is none to be atoned for. To deny recon- 
ciliation on the part of God is, indeed, and in the same breath, to 
destroy sin, and especially in so far as that element in it is con- 
cerned, which is designated by such Scriptural words as rebellion 
against God, disobedience, etc. And he who eliminates this 
element from sin, and makes it a mere disease or misfortune, most 
obviously does violence to the biblical description of it, no matter 
how dreadful it may really be as a misfortune. It is also a most 
fearful rebellion against God, and the atonement, if it have any 
relation to sin at all, must stand in relation to it as a rebellion. 
Now, to express, in other words, what we have elsewhere said, 
when we say the atonement reconciled God, we do-not mean that 
he was reconciled to the rebellion in the sense of having become 
willing for man to go on in sin, but that he was reconciled to it 
in the sense that because of the atonement he might now forgive, 
and also regenerate and sanctify, whereas, without the atonement, 
he could not. The atonement makes this reconciliation on the 
part of God a fact, fixed, once and for all, and forever; and, hence, 
the Apostle could plead so earnestly with men to be reconciled to 
God, as if there were no longer any need to plead with God to be 
reconciled to men. Where they do not say so, they imply, of 
course, that God had already indicated his abundant willingness 
when he accepted the atonement of Christ as an abundant satis- 
faction. But it must be accepted by the sinner, as such, also, 
for he is one of the parties. 

When we were speaking of the priestly intercession of Christ 
in man’s behalf, we spoke also of his atonement as a great argu- 
ment or plea to God for man’s forgiveness, and so, indeed, it may 
be called. But we may also say, that it is a great argument or 
plea to man, that is, a powerful moral influence operating upon 
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him; and, hence, one of the best ways to persuade the sinner to 
become “reconciled to God” is to tell him about the atonement 
of Christ which reconciled Ged to him in the sense defined. If 
the fatal suffering of Christ had had no such Godward effect as 
this in the first place, it could not in the very nature of the case 
have any effect as a moral influence on man. It is a contradiction 
in terms to say that anything can have the value of a moral in- 
fluence on man unless man can see some.reason why it should. 
To say that it can, is the same thing as saying in the physical 
sphere that one may raise any weight, however heavy, by means 
of a lever, even though he may have no fulcrum under the lever. 
‘The only reason why the fatal suffering of Christ is worth so much 
to man as a moral influence is, because it is worth so much to God 
as a propitiatory atonement. And the Apostles, knowing well this 
latter fact, proceed to use it as a fulcrum, or argument, in their 
efforts to persuade men to become reconciled to God; and this 
argument is always present whether it be actually expressed in 
every given instance or not. In 2 Cor. v. 20, for example, where 
Paul says, “We pray you in Christ’s stead (huper tou Christou), 
be ye reconciled to God,” he does not mean, of course, that it is, 
and has ever been, a one-sided matter; that man has a grievance 
against Ged, but that God has never had any grievance against 
man; and that, therefore, all that is, or ever was, necessary is the 
acceptance on man’s part of the persuasions of Christ transmitted 
through Paul as his substitute. It 1s obvious that such an inter- 
pretation as this of the Apostle’s language, amounts to nothing 
more nor less than saying that all that Christ in his state of 
humilhation and suffering was, to make, not an atonement for man, 
but an atonement or apology for God, and that on the ground of 
this apology, which he made in the person of Christ, Paul persuades 
men to become reconciled to God. Such a conclusion is not only 
inexpressibly dishonoring to God, but is also plainly forbidden by 
the fact that the Apostle uses the passive form of the verb; he 
‘does not say “reconcile yourselves to God,” lay aside your hostility, 
but “be ye reconciled;” and, also, by the further fact that in verses 


18, 19, God himself is expressly declared to be the agent in the 
‘matter. 
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If one should seek to evade this view of the reconciliation on 
God’s part, and to still maintain that it is a reconciliation only on 
man’s part, by affirming that sin is not a crime or offense against 
God, but is simply a disease, involving a captivity, which needs to 
be cured, then we have no need of the word “reconciliation” at all; 
we might as well erase it from Scripture and substitute in its place 
such words as “regeneration,” “sanctification,” etc. But to justify 
any such view of sin, as we have repeatedly seen, we should also 
have to blot out of Scripture the most that is therein said on the 
subject, as well, also, as the testimony of our consciences. It is, 
in short, impossible to justify the assertion, which, by some has 
been so often made, that salvation is merely a subjective matter, 
something taking place in the heart or nature of man, and that 
if anything objective is needed in order to the accomplishment of 
that end it is only an entreaty on the part of God persuading man to 
submit to the change, and, perhaps, a guiding example to show 
him how to so live as to avoid the misfortune in the future, both 
the entreaty and the example being well published in the person 
of Christ. On the contrary, something else is needed, as we have 
seen on the testimony of Scripture, of reason, and of conscience,, 
and that something else is neither more nor less than the atone- 
ment which reconciles God to man, but does not of itself reconcile 
man to God. 
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THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT. 


The theories of Christ’s saving work for man, all of which are 
commonly called theories of the atonement, are many; but the 
literature of these theories is so abundant, and much of it is so 
easily accessible to every reader, that it is not necessary to discuss. 
them all here, even briefly; and, besides, it does not fall in with 
the plan of this work to do so. These theories concerning the 
nature of the atonement, or, more properly speaking, Christ’s 
saving work, may all be grouped under the one or the other of two 
general heads; first, Moral Influence, or Unitarian, Theories; and, 
second, Substitutional Theories. It is not my purpose to attempt 
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to ennumerate them all, or to logically classify them, but rather to 
indicate the principal points of divergence among them, as fol- 
lows: 

I. Tot Morat inriuENce Tuxories. These might just as 
well be called Unitarian theories, for, in the case of none of them, 
is the fact of the immanent Trinity, as distinguished from the 
mere redemptional Trinity, a necessary presupposition. Whether 
called by one name or another, all the theories of this class are 
characterized in common by (1) what might just as well be a pure 
unitarian conception of God; (2) a radically defective conception 
of sin, it being regarded as a disease which is in some way to be 
eliminated from the sinner, rather than also as a crime to be 
dealt with as such by Him against whom it is committed; and 
consequently, (8) an inadequate conception of the release from sin 
and of the process whereby that release is effected. Whether it 
be regarded as due to the mere reformatory influence upon the 
sinner of the noble character and example of the Ideal Man, or 
the mysterious infusion into him of a principle of righteousness 
whereby his nature gradually becomes changed into something 
wholly different from what it once was, it is throughout simply the 
working of a moral influence upon the sinner. The fact that a 
man has committed sins makes no difference, provided only the 
sins be “expiated,” and the only expiation that is needed consists 
either simply in doing so no more, or, at the most, in the elimina- 
tion from the sinner of the evil disposition, that is, in sanctification. 
The error of this class of theories consists in the affirmation that 
this is the whole of the plan of redemption. Christ is a propitia- 
tion fo God in no other sense than that he is a moral influence 
upon man, whether by his example as a man, or otherwise, thus, 
in some way, relieving him of his enmity toward God, a view 
which, as we have seen, is utterly inadequate as an interpretation 
of the teachings of Scripture. An illustration or two of this 
class of theories is herewith presented in the very language of 
those who hold them. 

1. The Swedenborgian Theory. As held by the Swedenborgians, 
the Moral, or Unitarian, theory is as follows: 

“God was not angry with man for this [for having fallen], 
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neither did he forsake him. On the contrary, he pursued him 
with infinite love and compassion. He came into the ultimates 
of nature; became himself a man; assumed our frail and fallen 
nature with all its evil tendencies and corrupt inclinations; and 
this, in order that he might overcome these inclinations, restore 
the order that man himself had disturbed, and bring him back 
into his original state of blissful conjunction with himself; for 
in this state only could man find peace and rest. And this great 


work he accomplished by means of successive combats with and - 


victories over the evil spirits that infested humanity. These com- 
bats and victories took place in the humanity that he assumed, and 
could not have taken place out of it, nor without its assumption. 
Hence the necessity of the Divine Incarnation. And by the same 
acts which were his temptations, the last of which was the passion of 
the cross, he united, in his assumed humanity, Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom, and so made that humanity itself Divine. That 
is, he glorified the humanity; or, in other words, exalted it to a 
perfect union with the Divinity that was in him from conception. 

“While in the flesh, our Lord had both a human and a divine 
nature, just as every man has an external and internal, or what 
is sometimes called a lower and a higher nature. As to the ex- 
ternal human which he derived from the mother, he was frail, 
finite, prone to evil, and therefore lable to temptation lke any 
other man; but as to his internal, he was Jehovah God—ainfinite, 
perfect, divine, incapable of being tempted. By his own divine 
power, he gradually overcame the evil appertaining to his assumed 
humanity; completely eradicated all its selfish and evil proclivi- 
ties; conquered all the hells; put off all that was frail and finite, 
and brought down into every region of that humanity his own 
Divine Love and Wisdom, and so brought it at-one with the essen- 
tial and indwelling Divinity. 

“This is what is understood in the New Church by the Atone- 
ment, or At-one-ment, a bringing al-one of the human and the 
Divine, or as the Apostle says, ‘making in himself, of twain, one 
new man.’ And the purpose of this At-one-ment was, that the 
Lord might ever after be able to bring our external or natural 
al-one with our internal or spiritual man—goodness at-one with 


at 
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truth in our minds 
or at-one-ment with himself. When this is effected we are recon- 
ciled to God; no longer alienated, but at-one with him. Hence 
we read ‘that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
Selig 77 * 

2. Dr. John Youngs Theory. According to this theory the true 
and only redemption consists in the extinction of sin in the soul, 
and the sufferings of Christ are conducive to this, not because of 


and so bring us into complete spiritual union 


any relation whatever in which they may be supposed to stand to 
the justice or holiness of God, but because of the purifying moral 
and spiritual influence which they, in some way, have upon the 
sinner. Dr. Young says: 

“What it [God’s mercy in Christ] does is to remove and render 
non-existent the only ground on which the claim of justice stands. 
Instead of arbitrarily withdrawing the criminal from punishment,” 
it destroys in his soul that evil which is the only cause and reason 
of punishment, and which being removed, punishment ceases of 
itself. . . . The carnal will was proof against mere law or authority, 
and trampled it under foot. The voice of command, even though 
it were God’s, was powerless, and the flesh proudly triumphed over 
it. But the voice of love is omnipotence. Incarnate, crucified 
love overmasters sin in the flesh—condemns it, dooms it to death, 
kills it outright. The first stroke of this divine weapon is mortal, 
and the final victory, though won by slow degrees, is infallibly cer- 
tain. . . . The divinest work of God on this earth is the destroy- 
ing of evil. By the one true sacrifice of Christ, an act of divine 
self-sacrifice, he aims a blow at the root of evil within man’s heart. 
The subsequent process is endlessly diverse, and is tedious and slow, 
but the issue is certain—the death of sin. God touches the deadly 
disease at its foul source and heals it. He breaks the hard heart 
by the overwhelming pressure of pure, almighty mercy in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He kindles a new divine life, which is holiness 
—the resolute, free, glad choice. . . . From the beginning, and 
through many agencies, mercy has wondrously interposed, not to 

*B. F. Barrett, The Swedenborgian Publishing Association. 


°The evangelical doctrine does by no means affirm that God arbitrarily 
withdraws the criminal from punishment. 
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defraud justice, but to destroy sin, which is death, and to create 
holiness, which is life. At last, by one amazing intervention, God’s 
uttermost was put forth to secure the double effect by love, whose 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, no mind can compass. 
... The sacrifice of Christ was not required to appease God’s 
anger or to satisfy his justice. . . It was wholly and solely made 
by God for men and for sin, in order that sin might be forever 
put down and rooted out of human nature. This stupendous act 
of divine sacrifice was God’s instrument of reconciliation and re- 
demption, God’s method of conquering the human heart, and of 
subduing a revolted world and attaching it to his throne—pure 
love, self-sacrificing love, crucified, dying love.” * 

These sentences, quoted from different pages in Dr. Young’s 
book, present a fair idea of his view of the saving work of God 
in Christ. There is not an evangelical minister of the gospel, of 
whatever Christian denomination, who cannot easily accept each 
of these statements as being the expression—and some of them 
as being the quite unambiguous expression—of a truth. It is not 
necessary to repeat here, by way of criticism, what we have said, 
from other points of view, on the preceding pages, but it may be 
briefly added: 

(1) That the chief objection to this theory may be said to lie in 
the fact that it is far from being a presentation of the complete 
plan of redemption as set forth in Scripture. We all know that 
the whole of Christ’s earthly life, including his fatal suffering, was 
a wonderful revelation of God’s love for fallen man, and that it is, 
therefore, a wonderful encouragement to the sinner to return to 
the Father, toward whom he has become hostile, and from whose 
house he has gone away. ‘The heart must, indeed, be regenerated, 
and sin must, indeed, be eliminated more and more therefrom. 
But this theory, while it rightly affirms, that Christ’s earthly 
ministry of teaching and suffering is conducive to this elimination 
of sin, fails utterly to inform us how it is so. It will have no good 
moral influence on me, or on any sinner, to be told that Christ 
suffered and died for me, unless I can be enabled to see a real 
causal connection between his suffering and my release from suffer- 


Young, Life and Light of Men, pp. 116, 74, 101, 124, 318. 
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ing. Only in this case can the death of Christ have a restoring 
and sanctifying influence upon the hard heart of the sinner. But 
this theory reveals no such causal connection. It not only does 
not ask me to believe that there is any, but denies that there is 
any. 

(2) It must also be said that this theory, as do all the theories of 
its class, takes the whole earthly ministry of Christ out of all touch 
with by far the greater portion of the human race. Not a single 
human being, prior to the advent of Christ, ever knew anything 
whatsoever of the enlightening and sin-eliminating influence of 
his actual earthly career. And, hence, according to these thories, 
all who were saved prior to his advent, must have been saved 
without the encouraging influence of any Christ at all. And, 
of course, also the work of Christ on earth can stand in no relation 
whatever to the salvation of infants and other persons who can 
have no knowledge of him. If so large a majority of the total 
human race could be saved by the Holy Spirit, without Christ in 
his earthly work, why could not all be thus saved? Did he simply 
make salvation an easier matter? 

(3) But this whole class of theories is based on utterly inadequate 
conceptions of God’s attributes of holiness, justice, and love, and 
of sin, and punishment, and propitiation. We need not repeat 
_ here, even in brief, our discussion of these subjects; but no one 
believes that God was “angry” with fallen man in any human 
vengeful sense. No one ever supposed that the sacrifice of Christ 
was intended to appease God in the sense of mollifying his hate, 
or of awakening within him a good will toward man which did 
not previously exist. What Christ did and suffered for man was 
as truly an expression of God’s love as it was of Christ’s love—love 
in the sense of good will and in the sense of desire to find delight 
in. But, nevertheless, sin being a crime, as well as disease, had 
to be expiated before it could be eliminated; or, to say the same 
thing in other words, God had to be propitiated, not in the sense 
of having his nature changed from hate to favor, but in the sense 
of enabling himself, through the fatal suffering of his Son, to 
justify the sinner and yet maintain himself as just. 


We deem it unnecessary to notice further shades of the Moral 
oo 
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Influence, or Unitarian, Theory, for they are all essentially the 
same, and hence we proceed to the second, and only other, group. 

II. Sussrirution-THeEortges. These, it must be observed, are 
not simply theories of substitution, for while all the members of 
this group affirm substitution as an element of the atonement, and 
yet differ more or less radically the one from another in regard 
to the nature of the substitution, this is not the only point on 
which they diverge.. We may illustrate as follows: 

1. Taking the idea of penally, for instance, as our point of de- 
parture, this class of theories yields us the following divergencies 
of view: 

(1) Christ as our substitute suffered our identical penalty. 

(2) Christ as our substitute suffered penalty, not identical with, 
but equal in amount to, the united penal sufferings (a) of all sinners 
that were actually to be saved, or, (b) of all sinners whatsoever. 

(3) Christ, as the sinner’s substitute, suffered what was equiva- 
lent in expiatory value to the sinner’s penalty. It was either (a) 
intrinsically equivalent, or (b) accepted of God as equivalent, 
whether intrinsically so or not; this last form is the “acceptilation 
theory” of Scotus and Grotius. | 

(4) Christ as our substitute suffered no penalty at all. Christ 
was our substitute but not our penal substitute. 

Those who hold this last form of the theory do so because they 
suppose that conditional penal substitution is an impossibility. 
This is the view. of the Methodist theologian, the late Dr. John 
Miley, in which, however, he departs from other eminent Arminian 
writers. The only logical ground, it would seem, on which such 
a theory is possible is the denial of the truth of the statement 
which we made in the course of our discussion, viz., that any suffer- 
ing which has the purpose and effect of penalty is to that extent, 


and for that very reason, penalty itself. But the truth of this — 


preposition is so obvious that one scarcely knows how to prove it. 
It is only when one discusses the metaphysics of money, for ex- 
ample, that he may possibly doubt that a government note, which 

As for example, James Arminius himself, Hugo Grotius, Richard Wat- 


son, and Marshall Randles in hig able work on Substution, and other emi- 
nent Arminian writers. 
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is actually and rightly worth exactly one hundred cents, is just 
as properly called a dollar as a gold coin which is worth neither 
more nor less. And yet our theory of equivalency, above stated, 
is not the theory of “acceptilation,” because we hold that Christ’s 
atoning sufferings had no “fiat” value, no value merely imputed 
to them, which they did not actually possess in the highest and 
most real sense. 

But the first of the above mentioned divergencies, has, also, had 
its Calvinistic advocates. ‘The theory, that is, that Christ suffered 
not only the sinner’s penalty, but his identical penalty. The great 
Puritan, and Calvinistic theologian, Dr. John Owen, has been 
quoted as one who held this opinion. But his language is some- 
what ambiguous.t He says that Christ’s suffering was ejusdem 
and not taniidem,; but a little further on he says that it was the 
same as the sinner’s “in respect of essence,” and equivalent to it 
in “respect of attendencies;” that is, “in respect to duration and 
the hike.” In other words, while the penalty which Christ suffered 
was the same as the sinner’s there were, nevertheless, respects in 
which it was not the same. This theory of identical penalty was 
taught in much balder and more yehement form by other Puritan 
Calvinists, as, for example, Drs. Crisp, Gill, Saltmarsh, and Chauncy. 
“Hast thou been an idolater?” says the first mentioned; “hast thou 
been a murderer, an adulterer, a thief, a har, a drunkard? If thou 
hast part in the Lord, all these transgressions of thine became 
actually the transgressions of Christ;” and he suffered in the sin- 
ner’s place the specific penalty of these specific sins. But this 
theory of identical penalty was vigorously repudiated, even by such 
eminent Calvinists as John Howe and Andrew Fuller, and it is, 
not held now by any one. 

The second theory is, also, a logically consistent Calvinistic view, 
but, like the first, it is uncalled for by the necessities of the problem, 
and is incapable of Scripture proof, and has been generally dis- 
carded. It was held by some of the earliest ministers of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, Finis Ewing, in particular, emphasiz- 
ing it. Itis not essential, of course, to the integrity of our system, 
even in respect to the Calvinistic elements of that system. We 


*See his Works, vol. x., p. 448, Goold’s edition. 
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‘may well hold that though Christ did not suffer our identical 
penalty in the totality of its details, nor what was in itself equal 
to the sufferings of all sinners, in duration and quality, he did, 
nevertheless, suffer what was equivalent to this in design and in 
value, and which was therefore penalty both de facto and de jure. 
And this may have been the meaning of Mr. Ewing and our other 
early writers. 

2. Or, taking the idea of satisfaction as our point of departure, 
the divergent substitution theories will be such as the following: 

(1) It may be held, and is held by many, that Christ’s fatal suf- 
fering was an absolute satisfaction of justice in such a sense that 
either all sinners (universalism), or some sinners (election), must 
inevitably be saved, the satisfaction absolutely guaranteeing it. 

(2) That the satisfaction was not absolute, but conditional on 
something outside of the atonement and not guaranteed by it, as, 
for instance, on the proper exercise of free will on the part of the 
sinner. 

(3) That it was absolute in some of its relations and conditional 
in others. 

Of these three views, the third is the one which we have pre- 
ferred, holding, as we do, that the atonement was an absolute satis- 
faction, (a) in that it was the ground, and the only ground, on 
which God could righteously grant to Adam a posterity; and (b) 
in that it is the ground on which he can, in like manner, save 
infants and other sinful, though irresponsible, persons, whether 
these persons be regarded as infants or adults; and holding, as we 
do, that its application in the case of any rational adult sinner is 
conditioned on the use which he makes of what may be called the 
means, or preparatives of regeneration. But the atonement, or 
satisfaction, itself, as distinguished from its application to the case 
of any given sinner, must always be regarded as an absolute satis- 
faction. It is intrinsically a sufficient satisfaction, but not auto- 
matic or self-operative. 

3. If we should in the next place, take the justice or object to 
which the satisfaction is rendered, as our point of departure, such 
divergent substitution theories as the following would ensue: 


(1) It may be held, and strange though it may seem, it was 
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held by some early Christian writers, that the satisfaction was ren- 
dered to Satan, who, it was said, in virtue of man’s fall had come 
into the rightful possession of the race, and could not be deprived 
of it without a satisfaction. Man was Satan’s captive, and the 
price of his release must be paid to the captor.* In so far as this 
may be said to have ever been the chief item in the Church’s 
conception of the atonement, it was, as such, long ago abandoned. 
On the ground of such Scripture, as Col. i. 15, and Heb. i. 14, 
the Church has, of course, always held that the redemptive work 
of Christ looks Satanward, as well as manward, and Godward, but 
the atonement, or satisfaction, as an element of that redemptive 
work, looks only Godward. 

(2) It may be held that the satisfaction was rendered to the 
intrinsic justice, or holiness, of God himself, and to this alone; 
God being eternally and immutably of such nature that he can 
do no otherwise than stand in antagonism to sin. And this very 
antagonism implies punishment. If there were no universe at all, 
except God and one rational moral creature, and if that one creature 
were to sin, punishment would be inevitable, either on the sinner 
himself or on the eternal Son of God as an accepted substitute. 

(3) Or, it may be held that the satisfaction was rendered solely 
to the government of God; or, in other words, that God required 
an adequate atonement for sin in order to its pardon, not because 
his own nature, considered in itself, must have it so, but because 
the welfare of his empire of intelligent creatures demanded it. 
This demand is sometimes called rectoral, or public, or general 
justice, as distinguished from the intrinsic element of retributive 
justice which belongs to the immutable nature of God; and this 
view of the satisfaction is known as the governmental theory of 
atonement. It is extensively held. 

(4) Or, it may be held—and this we hold—that the satisfaction, 
in order to pardon, was rendered both to God and to the demands of 
his government; but primarily to God, and only to the government 
because it is his government. The thought of God must always 
precede and outrank the thought of his empire, for the latter, in its 


™See, for example, the passage in Ireneeus Against Heresies, Book v., 
1. 
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own name, and apart from God, cannot be said to have any rights 
or any claims upon his protection. ‘The atonement was rendered 
to God and therein and thereby the welfare of his empire was 
secured. 

4. Or, taking the idea of substitution itself as our point of de- 
parture, divergent views may arise in regard to the answer to the 
question, In what respect was Christ our substitute? And it may 
be said, 

(1) That he was our substitute as priest only, offering up for 
us a vicarious confession and repentance. But as this repentance 
is not intended to displace in any sense the necessity of personal 
repentance on the part of the sinner, but is designed to awaken 
such personal repentance, this may just as properly be called a form 
of the Moral Influence Theory. It seems to be the theory of 
Dr. McLeod Campbell, as set forth in his work on the nature of 
the atonement.* He says that in offering up to God a perfect 
confession of the sins of men, and an adequate repentance for them, 
Christ made a full expiation for human guilt. There is no doubt, 
of course, that Christ’s whole life was in some sense a sorrowful 
confession of human sin and guilt, and it is equally obvious that 
every sinner who would be saved must respond to this confession, 
making it in some sense his own; but to say that Christ’s sorrow 
was penitence, or personal consciousness of sin, is unscriptural and 
inconceivable. . No man can by faith appropriate Christ’s supposed 
perfect penitence, and ask God to accept it in leu of his own im- 
perfect penitence, for this species of sorrow our Savior did not 
experience. The One who knew no sin suffered not as a penitent, 
but in the capacity of one condemned. 

(2) Or, it may be said that Christ was our substitute in the 
sense of surety; he became the payer of the debt or obligation 
which we owed to God and which we could not pay. This is the 
aspect of substitution emphasized by Dr. Armour in his Atonement 
and Law, and also by Dr. Lewis Edwards in his Doctrine of Atone- 
ment. This mode of viewing the subject is not exhaustive, and 
should not be pressed to the exclusion of other equally important 
elements. But it is, also, true that sin may be rightly viewed as a 


«See, in particular, pp. 130-165, sixth edition. 
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debt,! a great mass of obligations to God which we have not met, 
and which we cannot meet. And there is a sense in which Christ 
did meet, or pay, them all, and in which his payment of them may 
be passed to our credit. But in what sense? This question may 
receive either one or both of the following answers: 

(a) Christ as our surety, it may be said, paid our indebtedness 
for us in the sense that by offering himself as an atoning victim 
he freed the sinner from the otherwise inevitable necessity of meet- 
ing in his own person the just and holy demands of the law of 
God which he had violated. 

(b) But as we are not only under obligation to suffer the penalty, 
either in our own person or that of another, of the holy law which 
we have violated, but are also under immutable obligation to be 
ever thereafter absolutely holy, and to hve lives of absolute holi- 
ness; and, as it is utterly impossible for us, in person, to do this, 
Christ comes in again and puts down his perfect active obedience 
to our credit, and by faith we may appropriate it. Christ, as the 
sinner’s substitute in his “passive” obedience paid the penalty 
which, otherwise, the sinner must pay himself; as the substitute 
in his “active” obedience, he meets all the unmet obligations on 
the sinner’s part to render a perfect “active” obedience for himself. 
By the one aspect of substitution, Christ secures the sinner against 
the otherwise inevitable necessity of sufferimg the punishment of 
eternal misery, and by the other aspect of substitution, he provides 
for him a title to eternal blessedness. And by pleading these two 
aspects of Christ as his substitute, the sinner pleads the “merits of 
Christ” in their totality, and exhausts the significance of that fun- 
damentally important idea, “for Christ’s sake.” 

(3) Or, it may be said that Christ was our substitute simply in 
suffering, but not as the one who bore our penalty, nor as the one 

who rendered for us a perfect active obedience. ‘To admit, how- 
“ever, as we have seen, that there was a penal value in Christ’s suf- 
fering, is the same as admitting that his suffering was penal. The 


Matt. vi. 12. The idea of indebtedness can no more be eliminated from 
odetAnuata than can that of trespass from tapartwua, Every debt is a tres- 
pass and every trespass is a debt, and sin may be viewed as either or as 
both. 
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question concerning the relation of Christ’s active obedience to 
our hope of eternal blessedness, comes up more particularly under 
the subjects of justification and sanctification. 

(4) Or, it may be held that Christ was our substitute as Priest, 
as Victim offered up by himself, and as the Servant who, in his 
life. rendered to God for us a perfect “active obedience,” and 
thereby became “our sanctification,” the one in whom we may call 
ourselves holy. rf 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY. 


We close this discussion of the atonement with the following 
brief summary of statements which we deem essential to the true 
theory of Christ’s saving work for men. 

1. The atonement which Christ made originated in the Divine 
love for the world, and was not itself the cause of that love. 
The Divine love, the love in the heart of the Trinity, manifests 
itself first in atonement, and then, on the ground of this atone- 
ment, in the further steps in the process of human redemption. 

2. The atonement was expiatory in its relation to sin, and propi- 
tiatory in its relation to God, and thus it became the adequate 
ground on which God might justify, regenerate, etc., or, in a word, 
carry forward the whole remaining work of salvation. Even all 
of Christ’s saving work as our Exemplar, our Teacher, our medi- 
atorial King, and that which he does through the Holy Spirit, is 
based, either by anticipation or by retrospection, on his work as 
an Atoner. By expiation we mean the removal of the otherwise 
absolute necessity of punishing sin in the person of the sinner. 
Propitiation means the same thing as expressed on its Godward, 
rather than its sinward, side. God is propitiated when sin is ex- 
piated, and sin is expiated when God is propitiated. Hence, “to © 
render God propitious” does not mean to change his nature or his 
attributes. It is to reconcile his infinite desire to save the sinful 
world, with the unchangeable demand that it should be saved 
justly, if saved at all. 
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3. Christ was our substitute both as the atoning High Priest, 
and as the sacrificial Victim which he himself offered up. The 
situation demanded this twofold atoning service, neither of which 
could be acceptably rendered by sinful man for himself. 

4. In making atonement Christ was not only our substitute, but 
_our penal substitute; not because he suffered the sinner’s identical 
penalty, and not because his suffering was equal in quantity or 
quality to what must have been the aggregate suffering of every 
sinner, but because his suffering was equivalent to every sinner’s 
penalty, both in purpose and in value. This made his substituted 
suffering penal both ipso facto and ipso jure. 

5. The atonement was a satisfaction rendered both to God and 
to his government, but primarily to God himself as the Source and 
Head of all. His empire was satisfied because he was satisfied. 

6. This atonement, or satisfaction, was absolute in some respects 
and conditional in others. It was absolute (1) as a universal pro- 
vision, and (2) as a universal protection against the penalty of 
original sin. In virtue of it, infants dying in infancy, and other 
irresponsible persons, though “born in iniquity,” are saved. But 
it is conditional in its application to those who are capable of 
making use of the means which lead to repentance and faith. In 
itself considered, however, it is not to be viewed otherwise than as 
absolute. 

7. The atonement was made for the whole race in its solidarity, 
and through the race it reaches the individual, and not vice versa. 
It proceeds from the universal to the particular, not from the 
particular to the universal or the many. The same atonement 
would have been necessary had there been only one sinner, as is 
necessary for the entire race of sinners. No atoning virtue is lost, 
whether few or many be saved; and precisely that is accomplished 
by the atonement which was designed to be accomplished by it in 
the original council of redemption, viz., the rendering of a perfect 
satisfaction to God for all human sin; or, in other words, the 
making it possible for God to justify sinners without forfeiting 
his attribute of justice. Hence, if not even one sinner is ever 
saved, the fact would not be due to any defect in, or limitation 
of, the atonement. 
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8. No atonement was made for the fallen angels, because they 
were capable of rejecting in advance the Christ who alone could 
make an atonement for them; and, as a matter of fact, their sin 
did consist in thus rejecting him. But in order that Christ might 
make an atonement for the fallen angels, it would have been as 
necessary for him, while remaining sinless, to take upon himself . 
their nature as it was for him to take upon himself human nature, 
in order that he might atone for human sin. In any event, how- 
ever, it is impossible to conceive of an atonement’s being made for 
the sin which consists in rejecting atonement. 

9. In relation to man Christ is meant to be in every respect the 
antithesis of sin. He meets it in all its manifold aspects. If sin 
be the great lhe, Christ is the antithetical truth; if it be darkness, 
Christ is the light; if it be a lost condition, Christ is the way; if it 
be a death, Christ is the life; if it be a foul disease like leprosy, 
Christ is the great Physician; if it be a captivity, Christ is the ran- 
som; if it be a state of unholiness offensive to God, Christ is our 
sanctification; if it be a crime against God which demands expia- 
tion, Christ is the great Atoner. And he.is to us all this, and 
whatever else, not because of the words which he spake on the 
mountain side or by the lake shore in Galilee, but primarily be- 
cause of his fatal suffering in Gethsemane and on Calvary. He 
did not tell men so, but he never would have spoken the story of 
the prodigal son, nor the Sermon on the Mount, nor the parables 
by the sea, nor said, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden,” if he had not known that underlying it all was the 
indispensable atonement which he came, not to teach explicitly, 
but to make. After it was made then would the Holy Spirit lead 
his Apostles into the truth about it. 


VIII. 


THE EXTENT OF THE- ATONEMENT. 


On this subject only a few words are needed, for our discussion 
throughout implies, if, indeed, we have not explicitly affirmed, the 
universality of redemption as an objective fact, though we have 
neither affirmed nor implied its universality as a subjective ex- 
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perience. We have no sufficient reason for believing that the whole 
human race will be saved, though, so far as the atonement is con- 
cerned, all might be. It is, and will be to the end of time, as 
adequate to one sinner as to ancther, and it is adequate to every 
one alike, because it was made for the whole mass of mankind. 
The atonement is as broad as the rebellion, or disobedience, or sin; 
in making it Christ did not have in mind any special class of 
sinners, and neither did God when he accepted the atonement as 
satisfactory. He was reconciled to the world as a whole. The 
reason why he had looked upon all as sinners, omitting no sinner 
from the scope of his vision, was, that he might have mercy on all.* 
No sinner, therefore, who has not committed the unpardonable sin 
of rejecting the atoning Christ, can think for a moment that he is 
excluded from the atoning purpose. Rom. v. 18, 19, is explicit on 
this subject, ‘the one,” therein mentioned, being Christ, and “the 
many” being mankind. The “free gift” referred to is salvation 
as a possibility or objective reality, and as such it is absolutely 
within reach of every human being. This view is also abundantly 
‘supported by such Scripture as John iil. 16, as well as by that non- 
Scriptural, but not unscriptural, conviction which we are obliged, 
by nature, to have concerning the nature of God. If we should think 
of God as being only, or chiefly, a Supreme Sovereign, we should 
have to admit in silence that he has the absolute right to save one 
sinner and damn another; but we could not admit it if we should 
think of him as having other attributes than that of mere absolute 
‘sovereignty. But we must never regard his sovereignty as so 
absolute as to be unlimited or unconditioned even by himself. 
He is as righteous as he is sovereign, and his good will is toward 
each of his rational creatures equally and without exception. No 
ralional creature has any rights, of course, except such as God gave 
him in the act of bringing hirn into being; but having given him 
these, God never disregards them. To do so would be to disregard 
himself. Hence, so far as the offer of eternal salvation is con- 
cerned, every sinner is placed by him precisely on the same footing, 
and there is neither sufficient logical or sufficient theological reason 
to believe to the contrary. In the domain of God’s providence we 
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know that there are inequalities between one man’s lot and an- 
other’s, but in so far as these inequalities may be due to acts of 
God, we are not required to believe that they will exist forever,. 
but only for a moment, indeed, as compared with the eternal 
destinies. We cannot, therefore, justify to our reason the eternal 
and unconditional predestination of one man to damnation and of 
another, in the same manner, to eternal life, by referring such 
supposed Divine acts to the category of ordinary providences which 
“endure but a moment.” Such dealing with his creatures would 
be an illustration neither of his justice nor of his mercy. He illus- 
trated each, however, most gloriously, not in two different men,. 
but in the one man Christ Jesus. The fact that all men are not 
saved cannot be explained by referring it to a Divine redemptive 
purpose to the contrary. 

But this brings us to the close of our consideration of the sub- 
ject of objective soteriology, or God’s reconciliation with man;. 
and we conclude with these words: “God so loved the world, that. 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life’ (John iii. 16). We 
pass now to the subject of man’s reconciliation with God. 


Ge eerie As YN Oxi ioe 


As the earliest, as well as the somewhat later, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian literature on the soteriological topics which we have been 
traversing, is to a great extent hopelessly out of print, it is a matter 
of historical interest that a few paragraphs from our old represen- 
tative writers on the subject.of the atonement should be here 
presented. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Finis Ewrne: All his (Christ’s) holy life and example, all that 
“infinite fund of righteousness’ which his active obedience brought 
in, would have answered no valuable purpose “without the shedding 
of blood,’ for without this there can be no remission of sin. Divine 
justice could not be appeased; the law could not cease its demands; 
its penalty must be satisfied, or the sinner’s blood must be the price. 
But, © wondrous love, the Savior did die; Jesus did suffer; he bled, 
he groaned, he gave up the ghost. But were these ordinary sufferings? 
No, verily. The consternation of the philosopher, the confession of 
the pagan captain, and the phenomena of nature, all proclaim that 
these were no ordiary sufferings. But when we advert to the nature 
of the law, and its penalty, we will easily see that the Son of God 
suffered more for guilty man than is possible to describe. The law 
had eternal demands against the sinner, against all Adam’s race. 
Christ had undertaken to satisfy the demands; this could only be 
done by making full satisfaction. Full satisfaction could only be made 
by sufferings equal to what all the race of man was bound to suffer 
eternally. ... The justice of God’s laws knows no acquittal without 
full satisfaction; it acquits when satisfied, not in part, but in whole. 
What was the demand of the law for its v.ciation? Eternal punish- 
ment. Against whom? Against all its violators, all Adam’s family. 
How are those just demands to be satisfied? I answer, By sufferings 
equal at least to the demand. What saith the law to its violators? 
“Cursed is every one,’ etc. How long doth the law curse? Let the 
poor Sodomites answer who suffer the vengeance of eternal fire. Then 
if Christ suffered at all, if he said truly it was “finished,” he did suffer 
what was tantamount to the sufferings of all Adam’s family in heil 
eternally. ‘He was made a curse for us.”” How? By bearing our sins, 
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by suffering in our place or stead. The Son stood as the substitute 
for the law-cursed family. ... In conclusion, we will add, that every 
Christian, and especially every Christian minister, should cleave to 
the atonement as the broad foundation of all their well grounded 
hopes, and the only medium through which they may expect ulti- 
mately to conquer the world. Lectures in Divinity (1827), Lec. vi. 

Ff. G. Brack: But His (Christ's) death more particularly sets forth 
God’s regard for holiness; the immediate design of which was to make 
atonement for sin; the ultimate design, the sanctification of men; 
their restoration to that state of purity from which they had fallen. 
The means were of the most wonderful character: the substitution, 
obedience, and sufferings of a divine person—the Son of God—the 
crucifixion of the Lord cf Glory; from these means we judge of the 
importance of the end. We infer that holiness is infinitely pleasing 
to him, or he never would have resorted to this extraordinary method 
of discovering it to the universe, and re-establishing it in the world. 
‘He gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works” (Titus. 
ii. 14). In his death he satisfied justice, and so removed the legal 
objections to the sinner’s salvation, as that, God may now graciously 
exercise his almighty power in rectifying the disorders of our fallen 
nature, and restoring it to its primitive rectitude and beauty. Lectures 
(1851), pp. 35, 36. 

LARAN JoNES: A safe system of theology cannot be composed, it. 
matters not how much truth, or holiness, or general evangelical sound- 
ness may be incorporated in it, if the one single idea of Christ’s being 
a substitute for men be rejected. Everything which concerns our 
spiritual or future welfare, accrues to us through the abounding merits 
of Christ. He who was perfect, and knew no sin, suffered in our law- 
place and stead, meeting the claims of the broken law for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him; or, that he, having 
met the claims of the law in our behalf, we might be constituted 
righteous in him by faith through the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
that by his stripes we might be healed. As our atoning substitute, 
Christ “died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him who died for them” (2 Cor. v. 15). 
In all which his evident design was, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him. Hence, Christ is our wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption. The death of Christ was plainly 
sacrificial, in which he made his soul as well as body an offering and 
a sacrifice for sin. Herein is displayed the boundless love and com- 
passion of God, that when we had destroyed ourselves, and sold our- 
selves for naught, he bought us back at so great a price, and saved 
us by his sovereign and glorious grace, from such consummate ruin. 
The atonement made by Christ, is the only procuring cause of justi- 
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fication, and every other blessing. The infinite sufficiency of the merit 
of it, to save a thousand worlds, will not be disputed. The righteous- 
ness of Christ will always be the end, or full amount of the law’s 
demands against sinners at all times; and as that is inexhaustible, and 
the Holy Spirit’s power to apply it is omnipotent, and as we can con- 
ceive of no impediment to the universal application of it (to the in- 
telligent inhabitants cf Christendom at least), but the perverse un- 
willingness of the sinner, for whose benefit it has been provided, we 
can find no cause in God, or any of his plans, why an immortal soul 
should suffer the torments of eternal woe, and can apprehend s9 
dreadful a catastrophe in no other light than a consequence of the 
sinner’s own doing, who will be constrained forever to lament the 
awful fruit of his folly. In the offering of Christ there is ample ex- 
piatory merit for the sins of the whole world; it cleanses from all 
unrighteousness, and washes from every pollution and stain that sin 
has made, or can make. The chief cf sinners need not despair, for, 
“though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow, though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” To such as truly repent 
and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, as their Savior, their substitute, 
their wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, their 
sins shall be blotted out, and remembered against them no more for 
ever and ever. The great oblation offered by our great High Priest, 
when he offered himself once for all on the tree of the cross, is a 
sacrifice of most ample worth, at once to expiate all the guilt of 
Adam’s fallen race, and propitiate the grace, the full and free favor 
of an offended God, which was all vicarious, and through faith can 
be accounted to guilty man of every age and clime. Cumberland Presby- 
terran Plea (1847), pp. 361-364. 

MILTON Brrp: What is the atonement? In what does it consist? 
It is not an expedient contrary to law, but above law. It consists in 
the perfect obedience and vicarious sacrifice of Christ, which he, 
through the eternal Spirit, once offered up unto God. Christ, the Lord 
from heaven, the second Adam, took the place of the first Adam; he 
died for us, in our stead. ... The atonement is a consideration which 
fills the place of punishment, sustains the law, and secures the pur- 
poses of gocd government, as effectually as the execution of punitive 
justice on man himself would have done; and so lays a just, safe, and 
honorable foundation, on which God can offer and dispense pardon 
to the sinner. It is, therefore, a merciful provision in the administra- 
tion of God’s moral government, through which executive clemency 
can be exercised in remitting the punishment of the offender, con- 
sistently with the honor of God, the authority of law, and the purposes 
of good government. The obedience and sufferings of Christ rendered 
the salvation of sinners consistent or possible. God cannot exercise 
pardon merely on account of the sinner’s repentance. His laws cannot 
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exist in full force without any penalties. He cannot govern the moral 
world by laws without carrying them into execution. There could not 
be conceived a greater absurdity than this... The nature of the 
atonement renders full satisfaction to justice, but it infers no obligation 
on justice to forgive sinners; it leaves their forgiveness an act of pure 
grace. Let it not be said that full atonement for sin is consistent with 
forgiveness [that is, renders forgiveness unnecessary]; that those who 
are saved cannot be subjects of pardon and forgiveness by grace, if 
Christ paid their debt and gave himself a ransom for them. The 
seeming difficulty lies in the want of an intelligent conception of what 
is meant by the terms grace and justice. By the word grace we are 
to understand the exercise of favor, consequently the bestowment of 
good where evil is deserved, and may in justice be inflicted. ... It is 
also necessary to understand what is meant by justice. It is denomi- 
nated commutative, distributive, and public. Commutative justice has 
respect to propriety only. It renders to every man his own, or consists 
in an equal exchange of benefits. Distributive justice regards the 
moral character of men. It regards them as accountable creatures, 
obedient or disobedient. It bestows just rewards on the virtuous, and 
inflicts just punishment on the wicked. Public justice regards what is 
fit or right, as to the character of God and the good of the universe. 

Viewed in this light, justice forbids that anything should take 
place in the government of God, which would tarnish his glory or 
subvert the authority of his law. Commutative justice certainly has 
no concern in the obedience and sufferings of Christ. The atonement 
does not satisfy commutative justice. It is no exchange of benefits. 
... The atonement certainly did not satisfy distributive justice. This 
regards personal character cnly. Good or ill-desert is the only ground 
of its exercise. What Christ did, did not take away ill-desert for sin- 
ners, nor did it place them in such a Situation that God would act 
thus unjustly to punish them according to their deeds. Man has 
sinned, and it will not always remain a fact that he has sinned, and that 
according to distributive justice he deserves punishment. ... The 
atonement perfectly satisfies public justice. This is plain from what 
has already been said in regard to the necessity of atonement, in order 
to a consistent exercise of mercy. Though some sinners be not pun- 
ished according to their personal demerit, yet perfect justice is done 
to the universe. The atonement rendered it right and fit with respect 
to God’s character and the good of the universe, to forgive sin.... 
His [Christ’s] sufferings were voluntary, and fully satisfied law and 
justice; but they were not in the same sense as those to which man- 
kind were exposed. The forgiveness of sinners and their deliverance 
from the curse of the law is purely an exercise of grace. There is 
nothing in the nature of the atonement which authorizes the sinner 
to claim forgiveness of sin and salvation on the ground of justice. 
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He may ask and receive forgiveness and salvation on the principle 
of grace. Doctrines of Grace (1856), p. 88, et. seq. 

REUBEN BurRROw: But now the question comes up, Was this [atone- 
ment] vicarious? Did he [Christ] suffer and die for us in our room 
and stead, and rise again for our justification? We take the affirm- 
ative of the question, and shall endeavor to prove it. ... One of two 
things must be true, either man must satisfy the law for himself, and 
remove the curse from his own soul, or it must be done by another 
for him, and in his room and stead, or his salvation is impossible. 
To suppose that man can, in his fallen state, satisfy the law and 
remove the curse, is as fully condemned by the word of God as the 
notion that he can be saved contrary to, and in direct violation of 
law; and equally absurd is the sentiment that the curse can be re- 
moved, or any part of satisfaction be made to the law, for us by an- 
other who does not take our place in law, and, for us and in our room 
and stead, meet and satisfy all its claims against us, and that we could, 
in any way, be benefited by such suffering; and the sentiment is 
as it must be, of a deistical [anti-trinitarian] tendency, and as much 
at war with the Bible as it is with the possible salvation of man. If 
what we have said is true of one of the race, it must be true of all; 
for if the vicarious suffering and death of Christ were essentially 
necessary for any one of the race, they were equally so for all. All, 
then, for whom he suffered and died in this sense can be saved, and 
no others; and to say that they can, is virtually to say that all could, 
and that Christ died in vain, or that his sufferings and death were 
only designed to exhibit a life of piety, and as an example to us of 
patient endurance, as say the Arians and Socinians. All who have 
objected to the vicarious atonement of Christ, and have spurned the 
idea of the innocent Lamb of God suffering in the stead of guilty man, 
have either denied the true and real divinity of Christ, or the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, or both. Lectures (1854), pp. 95-97. 

RICHARD BEARD: These words [hilasmos, hilastarion] are defined 
an expiation, an expiatory sacrifice, a conciliation. They indicate that 
which Christ has done for the purpose of rendering the Father pro- 
pitious. When Christ is said to be a propitiation we understand the 
expression tropically. He has offered an expiation or an expiatory 
sacrifice for our sins. He has so obeyed and suffered that our sins 
may be forgiven. . . . Those [passages of Scripture] thus far considered 
represent the atonement as embodying the death of Christ, or his blood, 
as an expiation for sin, as a price paid, in consideration of which we 
are delivered from the curse of the law and the power and bondage 
of sin. The Scriptures which I now propose to consider represent it 
as embodying something more. They represent it as embodying a 
righteousness. ... It may be reiterated, then, that the immediate 
object of the atonement was the maintenance of the authority of the 
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law and government cf God. By this means alone God could be recon- 
cilable to man.'... It is urged that “‘since Christ has paid our debt, 
nothing more can be demanded of us; we must be freed from all 
obligation to our creditor; we must be saved.’ This position is cer- 
tainly very dangerous, and it is certainly very wrong. I meet it in the 
language of Dr. Dwight. ...It has been urged that, “since the law 
made certain demands, and Christ our substitute or surety satisfied 
those demands, our salvation is a legal work, and not a work of grace.” 
This theory (or objection) is in distinct conflict with the New Testa- 
ment, and must, of course, be unsound. .. . But if Christ did not suffer 
the [identical] penalty of the law, what did he suffer? I have already 
stated that he suffered the penalty of the prohibition; he suffered tem- 
poral death. Again, he suffered an equivalent of the penalty of the 
law. I meant by this that he suffered what placed the government of 
God in such a State of respectability and authority, as it would have 
been placed in by the infliction of the full [identical] penalty of the 
law and the prohibition upon the original transgressor. ... The atone- 
ment is an illustration of the great importance which God attaches 
to the authority of his government and law. We have seen that a 
primary object of the intervention of the Mediator was to vindicate 
this authority, and thus render God reconcilable to man. But he must 
have considered such a vindication a matter of great interest, when he 
could accept nothing as a substitute for the punishment of the offender 
but the sufferings and death of his dear Son. Lectures on Theology (1864), 
vol. ii., pp. 170, 174, 186, 190, 208, 278. 

S. G. BurNEY: Some of the Westminster doctrines the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church cordially accepts in the sense in which they were 
intended to be taken: as the being, the wisdom, and power of God; as 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, the 
vicariousness of his sufferings; as the divinity of the Holy Spirit; as 
the depravity and helplessness of human nature. Some of these doc- 
trines we accept in the abstract form in which they are expressed, but 
in a sense different from what was intended. ... All Presbyterians 
assert the vicariousness of Christ’s sufferings and the infinite sufficiency 
of his propitiation. But Westminster theology limits that propitiation, 
in its design, to a part of mankind, and boldly avers that all others 
are foreordained to dishonor and wrath. Cumberland Presbyterians 
protest against this limitation, and teach that God loves all and that 
Christ died for all, in the same sense and for the same end. Jnaugural 
Address (1877). 

God's “glorious grace” is fully and amazingly illustrated in the fact 
that he gave his only begotten Son, in whom he is well pleased, to 
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«Dr. Beard has elsewhere used the word “ reconciliate”’ in the sense of 


‘‘ propitious,” and this is his meaning here. 
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be the propitiation for the sins of the whole world; and this glorious 
grace is largely supplemented by the gracious influence of the Divine 
Spirit, the divine promises, and the divine providences. ... God’s 
glorious justice is fully illustrated, and with marvelous mingling of 
love, in this, that the sins of the world were laid upon his Son, who 
became the legal substitute for mankind; who was made a curse for 
us; made sin for us, and so fully met the claims of administrative 
justice that God can “be just and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.” This I do not hesitate to say is a far more glorious illus- 
tration of divine justice than Calvinists dare to teach. Theological 
Medium, April, 1881, p. 217. 


It is proper that we should say here, that in his more recent 
works, Atonement and Law Reviewed, and Siteriology, Dr. 
Burney is understood to have taken ground against the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s death. Obviously, however, the central thought 
of his contention in these works is not against substitution or 
vicariousness, but against that particular type, or species, of sub- 
stitution which is called for by the prior doctrines of absolute elec- 
tion and reprobation. If we should presuppose at the outset of all 
discussion that God intended that only a limited number of human 
beings should be saved and that, therefore, all the rest should be 
damned, of course such a type of substitution must be adopted as 
will guarantee the salvation of these chosen ones. Dr. Burney did 
seem to regard this as the only species of substitution, and in seek- 
ing its logical destruction, he seemed to exclude substitution 
altogether. But, as a matter of fact, as we have seen, theological 
literature abounds in other uses of the word, and a multitude of 
learned theologians and evangelical denominations of Christians 
accept the word substitution as essential to the expression of their 
theory of the atonement who no more think that it was God’s 
original and absolute purpose to save only some men than do we 
ourselves. We believe in the substitutionary atonement, and we 
believe, alas, that the damnation of some men is as certain as the 
salvation of others; but, God forbid that we should believe that he 
would make men persons and then deal with them as if they were 
things. And this we must say he would be doing if we say that 
he saves and damns indiscriminately. He is absolute sovereign, 
but not such a one as this. The following further words of Dr. 
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Burney, which I may be permitted to quote, and with approbation, 
‘seem to justify me in this interpretation of what I have regarded 
as his chief contention: 


The effect of the sacrificial death [of Christ] upon God is different 
from that of other atonements mentioned in the Bible, yet, like all 
others, it propitiates in some sense, so that God can be merciful with- 
out being unjust—can pardon without punishment, so that salvation 
is purely a matter of grace, and not of penalty [so far, I should add, 
‘as the personal experience of penalty by the sinner himself is con- 
«erned.] Soteriology, p. 310. 

The sacrificial death of Christ seems to propitiate, because it was 
an act of perfect obedience unto death, which, as a sacrifice, was to 
God a sweet-smelling savor, and which furnishes an expedient by 
which justice and mercy fully concur in the salvation of believers and 
all the prerogatives of God as universal Father and Governor are 
fully honored, that is, we are saved by grace, not by law, nor in viola- 
tion, but in accordance with law. ... Atonement is itself an effect 
produced upon the divine mind by the acts, or rather the mental 
states, of which the external acts are only the sensible expression. 
Thids) pi3i0: 

The death of Christ did not change the moral condition of men, did 
not destroy their enmity to God, or cause them to love him supremely, 
or their neighbor as themselves. This moral change, though pos- 
sible only through the death of Christ, is not the necessary legal effect 
of that death. God is not bound by infinite justice to save all or any 
for whom Christ died; else he would not condition their salvation upon 
spiritual union with Christ, or upon faith, or anything else.... Nor 
does the death of Christ, “‘ipso facto,’ release from punishment those 
for whom he died; for “‘he that believeth not is condemned already” 
(John iii. 18, 36), and he that is condemned is not exempt from pun- 
ishment. ... Nor is the salvation of any man assured by the simple 
fact that Christ died for him (Rom. xiv. 15; 1 Cor. viii. 11). Hence, 
it is certainly true, the Bible being the test, that the unbeliever is as 
truly corrupt and as truly coudemned, though Christ died for him, 
as he could be if Christ had never died for him. Jbid., pp. 312, 213. 


But what does the death of Christ secure to men? Dr. Burney 
answers the question thus: 


1. It secures all needed illumination, as to God and to himself, so 
as to enable him to repent of his sins (Luke xxiv. 46), and come boldly 
to the throne of grace, obtain mercy, and find grace to help him in 
time of need (Heb. iv. 16). 
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2. The mediation of Christ furnishes objective ground of faith that 
God will avouch to us a gracious pardon of our sins. ... The question 
is often put with great emphasis and earnestness, If the Bible im- 
peratively requires confession or repentance, as a condition precedent 
to pardon, and God is faithful and just to forgive all that repent 
(1 John i. 9), then why is any atcnement necessary at all? ... It does 
not follow that because repentance is a sufficient ground of forgiveness 
between man and man, that it is, therefore, a sufficient ground of for- 
giveness between man and God. ... In fact, repentance is no part of 
its ground at all, but only its condition. ... The objection assumes 
that repentance is possible without the mediation’ of Christ, or that 
men could repent of sin as effectually without this mediation as with 
it; this, however, is a fatal error; for it is this mediation that renders 
repentance itself possible (Luke xxiv. 46, 47; Phil. ii. 6-11). Soteriology, 
pp. 3138-315. ; 


*The words ‘‘atonement,” ‘‘ mediation,” ‘‘ propitiation,” and “death 


of Christ,’ are used interchangeably, in these passages. 
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Christ, the second Person of the Holy Trinity, stands to the 
world, as we have seen, in two relations, a providential or natural 
relation, and a redemptive relation. Tis sovereignty includes the 
domains both of nature and of grace, the regnum nature and the 
regnum grativ. His relation to the world may be further described 
as being both apart from sin and in connection with sin. Man 
would have known him as Christ even had man never fallen into 
sin. So, also, the functions of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
sinless world, would have been the same in part, we may believe, 
as they are to the world in its fallen state. But he is revealed to 
us in the Scriptures, not exclusively but chiefly, in his relation to 
the work of redemption from sin. 

We have also seen that it was the central and personal work of 
Christ on earth to achieve human redemption as a provision; or, 
in other words, to make an atoneme.it for human sin, on the basis 
of which every human individual might not only be forgiven, but 
also be made a “new creature,’ having a character and destiny 
in harmony with his restored legal relation to God and his govern- 
ment. Our question now is, What is the office of the Holy Spirit 
in connection with this subjective aspect of redemption? Our 
answer in general is, The Holy Spirit in Scripture ig revealed to 
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us as the Vicar of Christ; what Christ does not do in his own per- 
son, he does in the person of the Holy Spirit. He is the Agent 
of Christ in carrying forward to its completion the redemptive 
process, whether this be viewed in its relation to any individual 
man, or in its relation to the world through all time. What he 
has done for one unsaved man, he has done through all the ages 
for every unsaved man; what he is to any given saved man, he 
has been through all generations to every man that was saved. In 
this respect he, also, is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, 
and he varies not because Christ does not vary. The only change 
which has occurred in the functions of either consists in reference 
to such work exclusively as, having been done once for all time 
and for all men, needs not to be repeated; as, for example, the 
atonement made by Christ and the inspiration of the holy men of 
old by the Holy Spirit. We proceed to consider, first, the re- 
demptive office of the Holy Spirit as manifested in the Old and 
New Testament times. 


i 
AS MANIFESTED IN BIBLICAL TIMES. 


1. The Old Testament. One of the characteristics of the Old 
Testament is, that it is a harmonious book. It, is well-balanced 
and self-consistent. Its teachings concerning the work of the 
Holy Spirit, as the Holy Spirit wrought in those days, are not in, 
excess of its teachings on other special and related topics. As 
the fact of the trinity in unity of the Divine Being is not clearly 
revealed in the Old Testament, so neither, of course, is the dis- 
tinct work of the Holy Spirit as one of the Persons of the Godhead. 
The theology of the Old Testament is to be regarded as neither 
Patricentric, nor Christocentric, nor Pneumacentric; it is to be 
regarded as all of these, and, hence, it is in the true sense Theo- 
centric. God is its center, and God is Father, Christ, and Holy 
Spirit. The saving work of Christ is presented as the saving work 
of God, and the Holy Spirit is, for the most part at least, simply 
“the Spirit of God.” 

We must distinguish, however, between what the Holy Spirit 
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did in Old Testament times and what is revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning his work. His saving work on the human heart 
has always been the same, and will ever continue the same, so long 
as there are human beings to be saved. There has never been 
but one Divine process of saving men, and the Holy Spirit must 
have entered upon his saving ofiice as soon as man fell. He strove 
with Adam, as he strove with all men of all the generations before 
the flood. But it was never the office of the Holy Spirit chiefly 
to reveal himself, but, rather, to apply to man’s heart the saving 
benefits already virtually procured by the atonement of Christ, 
keeping himself, meanwhile, in the background. Men were saved 
who never in their lives heard “whether there be a Holy Ghost,” 
or a Christ; but they were not saved without faith, or without re- 
pentance, or without Christ, or without the Holy Spirit. 

In the Old Testament the Holy Spirit, as such, never comes into 
the foreground. The expressions, “my Spirit,’ “the Spirit of 
God,” “the Spirit of the Lord,” abound there, but that these ex- 
pressions denote the Holy Spirit, distinctively as such, we can 
reasonably, if not, indeed, conclusively, infer from the subsequent 
teachings of the New Testament. But does not a sound inter- 
pretation of these expressions, in the light of their own surround- 
ings, require the same conclusion? “My Spirit” does not mean 
“I,” nor is “Spirit of God” a mere paraphrase for “God,” no more 
than is the corresponding expression “Son of God.” But that 
these expressions often, if not invariably, designate the third Per- 
son of the Trinity, is further evident from the testimony of the 
Apostle, in whose mouth the words “the Spirit of God” and “the 
Spirit of the Lord” become “the Holy Ghost.” “Holy men of 
God,” he says in speaking of the ancient prophets, “spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.”? From him they received both 
inward illumination and outward impulse. He who is called “my 
Spirit” in the prophecy of Joel is in the great fulfillment of that 
prophecy spoken of as the Holy Spirit. Compare Joel 11. 28, with 
vote. os 11, 4 16; 

We may say, in general, that the same work which in the Old 
Testament is ascribed to the Spirit of God, or the Spirit of the 
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Lord, is in the New Testament ascribed to the Holy Spirit, which 
shows that these are merely different designations for the same 
Person. Nor was his work in the Old Testament times merely of 
a public and official character; it was not restricted to the in- 
spiration of Bezaleel in his work of constructing the tabernacle, or 
of Moses in his work of constructing the government, or of the 
poet in his work of making songs for the temple-service, or of the 
prophet in his work of guidance and prediction. In addition to 
these extraordinary operations, he also appears in the Old Testa- 
ment as the one who regenerates and sanctifies the individual 
heart. However less intelligently the Old Testament Israelite may 
have interpreted his experience of salvation, the experience itself 
was essentially the same with him as it is with us of the New Testa- 
ment times. He repented, had faith, was regenerated, justified, 
and sanctified, and had peace with God, precisely as in the case of 
ourselves. These works were wrought in them by the same Holy 
Spirit, who also produced in them the same “fruit of the Spirit.” ? 
The Old Testament believers differed among themselves in the 
degree of intensity and vividness with which they experienced these 
graces and effects of the Holy Spirit, even as Christians differ in 
these respects now. [very detail of the plan of redemption, both 
in its objective and subjective aspects, was just as truly operative 
then as under the New Testament dispensation. The difference 
lay, not in any item of the plan, and hence not in the degree of 
prominence on the part of the Holy Spirit as a factor in the plan, 
but rather in the attitude of the Israelite toward it. This attitude 
was one of much greater ignorance, not, however, because it was 
less completely executed, but because it was less fully revealed 
and explained. The faith of the Old Testament saint was the 
same as that of the saint in the New Testament times, but the 
content of his faith was not fully revealed, and hence not so clearly 
perceived. Abraham, or any other Old Testament worthy, be- 
lieved God and his saving purpose in so far as God had revealed 
himself to him, but the details of this saving purpose were not 
so distinctly before his vision. And the question, Why could he 
not see, and see into, the Holy Spirit’s relation to this saving 
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‘purpose? is no more pertinent than the corresponding question 
would be in regard to Christ. The divine purpose in regard to the 
salvation of man, was adequately made known at the outset of 
human history, but Christ himself was not revealed all at once. 
So neither was the Holy Spirit. But so far as the actual and 
operative redemptive functions of either are concerned, the Old 
Testament time was just as truly “the dispensation of the Spirit” 
as is the New Testament age. And both are also equally the dis- 
pensation of Christ and of God the Father, the work of one being 
never relegated to the hand of another, in any such sense as to 
imply inactivity on the part of the one by whom it was relegated. 

It is right, of course, that we should lay a large stress of im- 
portance on the redemptive work of each of the Three Persons 
respectively, and the work of no one of the Three should be 
magnified at the expense of that of either of the others, though 
it is Christ who, in the economy of redemption, is ever to be 
thought of as having a certain supremacy, especially as related to 
the Holy Spirit. Still, as it is vastly more important that an atone- 
ment should be made than that we should know historically him 
‘who makes the atonement, so is it more important that this atone- 
ment should be applied in the regeneration, justification, and sanc- 
tification of the individual, than that the individual should know 
him who apphes it, and the manner in which it is done. The wind 
blows where it listeth, and so it did in the Old Testament times, 
even as it has ever done. Men have in all ages heard the sound 
thereof, though they have by no means, everywhere and at all times, 
discerned with uniform intelligence either its origin or its destina- 
tion. So is every one “born of the Spirit,” a birth just as essential 
im any one age of the world as it is in another, however obscurely 
he may be known through whom it is wrought. From the time 
the Spirit of Elohim moved upon the face of the waters, in the 
beginning, that Spirit has never been absent from the world; and 
from the time the breath of life was first breathed into man he 
has never been absent from the human heart. As when Adam fell 
the atonement was already there as a guarantee to him of the 
possibility of redemption, so also was the Holy Spirit there to make 
that possibility an actual experience. There never was but one 
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plan of salvation. It is the province of Christian dogmatics to: 
recognize this, and not to remain hung up in the inquiry con- 
cerning how much the Old Testament people knew about it, or 
how they interpreted the plan. This question belongs rather to. 
the province of Old Testament Theology. 

The Holy Spirit, in his relation to men, is variously described 
in the Old Testament as the Spirit of power, the Spirit of wisdom, 
the good Spirit, the holy Spirit, the omnipresent Spirit. It was 
he who made men wise and of an understanding heart; he was the 
source to them of might, and power, and holiness, and from his 
presence no one could ever flee. Je was these in varying degree: 
to all Old Testament believers, and the prophets predicted, through 
the inspiration of the same Spirit, that he should be these in a 
pre-eminent degree to the man Christ Jesus.1 Upon him the 
Spirit came, not merely in occasional extraordinary manner, but 
rested upon him permanently, and constantly replenished his. 
humanity in the awful drafts that were made upon it during his 
earthly experience. This extraordinary bestowment of the Holy 
Spirit upon Christ was due, not merely to the sinlessness of his 
human nature, but especially to the hypostatic union between his. 
human and divine natures. 

If the Old Testament Church, at any time during its long and 
checkered history, experienced a “golden age” in its spiritual life,, 
it was of brief duration and was never general. The showers of 
spiritual outpouring, and the times of refreshing, were local, and 
they passed quickly away. Israel, with all its advancement beyond 
the idolatrous heathens roundabout, was always a gainsaying and 
stiff-necked people, and God could bestow upon them no more of 
his Spirit than they would receive. The golden age, in respect to 
spiritual things, on which the prophets looked, was in the future. 
The notable words of Joel, descriptive of the time when the Spirit 
should be poured upon all flesh, have already been referred to. 
Isaiah abounds in pictures of an ideal future, when the Lord of 
hosts should reign with undisputed sway. Ezekiel, after the over- 
throw of Jerusalem and the temple, looked forward to the time 
when all the people should be inwardly purified and renewed from 
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‘moral and spiritual defects; when the Spirit should be put within 
them, and they should be caused thereby to. walk in the statutes 
of Jehovah, and to keep his judgments and do them.’ So, also, 
was a great outpouring of the Spirit, and the consequent revival 
of the Church, indicated in the reanimation of the dry bones in 
the valley of vision, when the prophet was commanded to prophesy 
to the Spirit; and in the rapid outflow of waters, swelling into a 
river, from under the threshold of the house of God.2 But all 
this looking away from the present. to the future, to the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit and the times of refreshing, was not due to 
anything in the nature of the economy of salvation; for, in so far 
as the divine side of the matter is concerned, the Holy Spirit is 
just as available to the salvation of men in one age of the world 
as another. JBut, in all ages, by reason of the darkness and the 
hardness of men’s hearts, the progress of the Spirit’s work is re- 
tarded. 

2. The New Testament. The coming of Christ into the world 
was the introduction, not of a new element into the plan of sal- 
vation, but of a new era in the progress of man’s knowledge in 
regard to that plan, a new era of revelation, and, hence, a new 
era in respect to spiritual activity. The idea of “the kingdom 
of heaven” is at once brought out into fresh and larger prominence, 
and the least ones in that kingdom bound forward in attainment, 
outstripping even the greatest of the great ones of the former days.* 
The Holy Spirit is more clearly and definitely revealed because 
this is true, also, of Christ, beyond whom, in his process of reveal- 
ing himself, the Holy Spirit never goes. It is always the province 
of the Holy Spirit to take of the things of Christ, such as atone- 
ment, regeneration, sanctification, etc., reveal them to us through 
the inspired word, and to verify them to us in our personal ex- 
perience. But he does not rob Christ of his glory by revealing 
these things to us as his own. If it were possible to conceive of 
‘Christ as being kept in the background of the New Testament, 
sso that men who read it could not see him plainly, the Holy 
Spirit himself would be even more obscurely seen. ‘To minimize 
the importance of Christ and his work, is to grieve the Holy Spirit 
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and invite his withdrawal from the heart, and, on the contrary, 
to magnify the importance of Christ and his work is to please the 
Spirit, and invite his permanent residence in our hearts. 

Christ himself may be regarded as the first New Testament 
Teacher, for John the Baptist 1s to be classel rather as the last 
of the old prophets, and, hence, we may refer first to his testimony- 

(1) The Testvinony of Christ. The great subject of Christ’s 
first teaching was not the Holy Spirit, but the kingdom, of which 
he himself was the King. And the reason why he did not bring 
the Holy Spirit to the front in the very outset of his public ministry 
lay in the fact, as the Apostle John suggests, that he himself had 
not yet been glorified.t| He must make a fuller and more definite: 
revelation of himself before he can make a fuller and more definite 
revelation concerning the Spirit; though at the very time of which 
the Apostle speaks the Holy Spirit was resting on Christ himself, 
and was doubtless energizing in the hearts of at least some of his 
hearers. But they did not know him as such, for as such he had 
not been bestowed. His teachings concerning the Spirit appear, 
however, in more unreserved abundance in John xiv.-xvi., only a 
few hours before the close of his earthly hfe. He designates him 
the Spirit of truth, “another Paraclete,’ he himself being the 
other; and whether we render the word Teacher, or Helper, or 
Advocate, or Comforter, “the tenor of the promise implies that 
he was to be sent at Christ’s intercession, and to act as his Deputy.” 
The following is a brief summary of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit as presented by Christ in these chapters of the fourth Gospel: 

“He was, after Christ’s departure from the world, to take the 
Savior’s place, and in all cases of official duty or emergency to 
impart the necessary aid. He was to remind the Apostles what. 
Christ had taught them; he was to give them clearer and more 
extensive communications in reference to the doctrine of Jesus; he 
was to unfold to them what they did not comprehend when the 
Lord was with them. They were to be under the perpetual direc- 
tion and superintendence of the Spirit, and supported by him in 
the proclamation of the gospel wherever they should be sent, 
promises which imparted to them the greatest calmness, and gave: 
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rise to the most joyful state of mind. Such a close union is 
represented as existing between the Son and the Spirit, that it 
almost seems from the passages which describe the indwelling of 
the Spirit as if they were identical. But that is only in appear- 
ance. For Scripture represents Christ as sending the Spirit to 
glorify him, to supply his place, to lead the disciples into all truth, 
and to imbue the minds of the Apostles with an immediate revela- 
tion of the divine will.” * 

But an important question at once arises: Whom did Christ 
mean by “you” in these promises concerning the Holy. Spirit? 
Primarily, the Twelve Apostles, of course, but not them exclusively. 
His teaching was not esoteric, but was addressed through his 
Apostles to believers of all ages. He did not mean, however, that 
every generation of believers should be a generation of apostles. 
It does not appear from the history of the Church as given in the 
Acts and the Epistles, thet the miraculous power of the Spirit was 
meant to be continued beyond the Apostles themselves, but it does 
appear, both in the teaching of Christ and throughout the New 
Testament, that the Holy Spirit was to be the common gift of 
all those who by faith are united to Christ. This is evinced in 
the very fact of their regeneration, justification, sanctification, and 
in the peace with God which they have. But it is not a religious 
mood of mind, nor a holy enthusiasm, which is promised by Christ, 
but the personal Holy Spirit himself, with whom the believer’s 
mental or sentimental moods should not be confounded. He 
works, indeed, in each the same saving process, but he does not 
bestow upon each the same gifts, or outwardly manifest his presence 
in each in the same manner. One may be “filled with the Holy 
Ghost,” and yet never speak with tongues, or work miracles, or 
be outwardly enthusiastic. It is the Holy Spirit who gives Ulumin- 
ation, or spiritual discernment, to the believer, but he does not 
give him inspiration in the sense in which he led the Apostles 
into the domain of hitherto unknown truths. This has been done 
once for all. Nor is the possession of great spiritual power or 
energy the sole test of a Spirit-filled man. Some souls are watered 
as with the gentle dews of heaven, and some as with the great 
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showers, and in each the Spirit manifests himself according to the 
soul’s capability and the service to be rendered. He never makes 
a Paul out of a Thomas, or a John out of a Matthew. 

But in what relation does the Holy Spirit stand to the un- 
believing world, those who are as yet in sin? In answer to this, 
Christ’s key-word is John xvi. 8, the substance of the meaning of 
which is, that the Holy Spirit would follow up Christ’s work in 
the flesh and prevent its being a failure in its relation to the 
world for whose saving benefit that work was wrought. Through 
his supplementary agency the world would come to the recognition 
of Jesus as the true Christ, the Son of the living God, and, hence, 
to the recognition of their sin of rejecting him, and, hence, further, 
of their need of the very righteousness which was, in some sense, 
the righteousness of him whom they had rejected. Had not the 
Holy Spirit thus wrought, after Christ himself had ascended to 
the Father, the mediatorial ministry, as prophet and priest, would 
have been fruitless so far as its moral effect upon the world is 
concerned, and Jesus himself would soon have become a faded 
memory in the hearts of the few who had loved him. Their 
testimony concerning him, however beautiful, and tender, and true, 
could never have softened and won the obdurate heart of the 
world; for, while the truth may be declared by “flesh and blood,” 
it can be savingly revealed to the heart only by the Holy Spirit. 
The gospel is the power of God unto salvation, and it is sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart;* but it would not be 
this if the Holy Spirit did not wield it. It is Christ who made 
the gospel by teaching and atoning, but it is the Holy Spirit who 
preaches the gospel, and makes men know it savingly as such. 

(2) The Testimony in the Acts and Epistles. Here we have the 
beginning of the long fulfillment of Christ’s promises concerning 
the Spirit, a fulfillment which even down to our day has never 
reached its culmination. There have been periods of greater or 
less duration when our daughters have prophecied, when our old 
men have dreamed dreams, and our young men have seen visions; 
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but the brightest spiritual day is yet to dawn, when the 
promise will be filled full, and all the world will be the ransomed 
Church. 

The great topic of the Apostles’ preaching was not the Holy 
Spirit. He spake not in them nor through them “of himself.” + 
“We shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and shall show 
it unto you.” And we are repeatedly told in the Acts that the 
Apostles preached Christ. “They ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus the Christ.” * Paul himself tells us that this was the burden 
of his preaching.* But what is meant by this preaching Christ? 
Not simply the messiahship of Jesus, but that the Christ was he 
who had died for the sins of men, had risen from the dead, and 
whom the heavens had received, until the time of the restitution 
of all things; together with the implied gifts of the forgiveness of 
sins, the new life in Christ, the resurrection of the body, and the 
life everlasting. Occasionally the Apostles wrought miracles, and 
spake in tongues which they had not learned, as on the day of 
Pentecost; but this preaching Christ day by day, and everywhere, 
was the supreme way in which the Holy Spirit who dwelt in them 
manifested in them his presence and his power. And the fact 
that their converts at any given time or place were few or many, 
was not the sure test of the Spirit’s absence or presence in them- 
selves. It is the Spirit in the heart of the sinner that regenerates 
the sinner, and not the Spirit in the heart of the preacher. 

But this presence of the Holy Spirit in the Apostles as indicated 
in their teaching and preaching was, we may say, for a public 
and official purpese. In what relation did he stand to their pri- 
vate characters? In what relation does he stand to Christians 
nowadays, none of whom are apostles, and none of whom are 
original teachers? The Epistles abound in answers to this ques- 
tion. Dwelling in the regenerated heart, it is his function to pro- 
duce fruit there, a large cluster of which is presented to us in 
Gal. v. 22, 23. But this is not all. Does the Christian hope? 
It is a fruit of the Spirit. Is he trustful in God, and humbly sub- 
missive to his providences? It is a fruit of the indwelling Spirit. 
Is he burdened, or tempted, or weary with the heat and struggle 
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of the day, or beset with enemies too powerful for him? It is the 
Holy Spirit whom Christ sends to strengthen him, to rescue him, 
to lead him into green pastures and beside the still waters. “He 
restoreth my soul.” But the Holy Spirit, who dwells in all be- 
lievers, does not bestow upon each one the whole list of his gifts, 
nor to each of those to whom he gives the same gifts does he give 
in the same degree. In some instances this fact may be due to the 
believer himself, who might not be able, without a miracle, to use 
the gifts if they were bestowed upon him; and in other instances, 
it may be due to wise and gracious reasons which are not made 
known to us. God in his providential government does not give 
the same material blessings to all alike, and the same law is 
observed in the realm of his grace. And the gifts of the Spirit 
must be cultivated, as must be the gifts of Providence. Paul’s 
words are, “Having then gifts according to the grace given unto 
us,” etc.,t and he speaks of the totality of believers as being the 
body of Christ, each member of which does not have the same 
office, and not the same endowments.?. But he says that there are 
some which, if they will, all may have, as charity, and faith, and 
hope; and these are not indigenous products, or native to the heart, 
but are fruits produced in us by the indwelling Spirit. 

But what is the testimony of the Acts and Epistles in regard 
to the office of the Holy Spirit in relation to unbelievers? Is he 
not in them? ‘The Church, the totality of believers, is the witness 
for Christ;? and the believer is usually the channel through whom 
the Holy Spirit reaches the heart of the unbeliever. This is the 
reason why more sinners are converted in communities where the 
eraces of the gospel abound than in those of the opposite character. 
“How shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard, and 
how shall they hear without a preacher?” whether he preach in a 
formal manner, as an ordained minister of the gospel, or simply in 
his daily walk and conversation, as an Aquila.* Such is the spirit- 
ual law, and to work otherwise would be to work miraculously in 
- the realm of grace, a transmutation of stones, as it were, into 
children of Abraham. But what shall we say, then, of his relation 
to the heathen who have never heard the gospel? It is not the 
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purpose of Scripture to answer this question, but rather to prevent 
the being of any heathen, and thereby prevent the question from 
ever rising. The Bible could not be given to us as a means whereby 
the Spirit might enter and savingly enlighten the dark and un- 
believing heart, and then straightway proceed to destroy itself by 
telling us how the unbelieving heart might safely dispense with the 
Bible. The question as to how the Holy Spirit dwells and operates: 
in the heathen heart, and, hence, the question of the salvation of 
the heathen, is one that necessarily lies beyond the limit of revealed 
theology. Natural ethics, and natural theology, under the un- 
conscious influence of what it has learned of God from Scripture, 
may authorize us to believe that even the heathen heart that 
humbly longs ,after the true but unknown God, will in some 
sovereign, or in some natural way, be led to him by the Holy 
Spirit, whose mission it is to guide benighted wayfarers to the open 
Door. But whatever he may do, even in such instances, he does 
on the basis of the same atonement of Christ that operates in the 
ease of those who have the gospel. But the Apostles make the 
impression upon us that the preached gospel is God’s chosen vehicle 
of conveying salvation by his Spirit to the unbelieving Gentile 
world, and they industriously go about this as if the salvation of 
the Gentile world depended upon it. 


1h 


‘THE HOLY SPIRIT’S WORK AS INTERPRETED BY THE CHURCH. 


1. The Question Concerning “Co-operation.” One of the great 
questions which we must here briefly consider is this: (1) Does 
the unregenerate sinner alone, and from the outset unaided by 
the Spirit, work out his own salvation; or, (2) does he to this end, 
and from the outset, co-operate with the Holy Spirit; or, (3) does 
the Holy Spirit accomplish the work in the sinner without co- 
operation on the sinner’s part? The first form of the question is 
answered affirmatively by the Pelagians and Rationalists, and nega- 
tively by all branches of Evangelical Protestantism. To affirm is 
surely unscriptural. If the second form of the question should be 
answered affirmatively, we should have what is known in historical 
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theology as Synergism, a term which arose in connection with the 
famous controversy on this subject between I’laccius and others of 
the severer predestinarians on the one hand, and the followers of 
Melanchthon on the other. If we should affirm the third form of 
the question, we should have the substance of the doctrine as 
expressed in the great Protestant creeds. The difference between 
the co-operationists and their opponents lies in the great facts, 
‘that God’s Spirit is sovereign in the work of applying redemption, 
-and the freedom of man’s will; or, in other words, in the fact that 
there are two sides to the great problem of salvation, a human and 
‘a divine side. The true orthodoxy ignores neither side. The 
‘sinner is not dead in the sense that a stone is dead; and in re- 
‘generating him and endowing him with spiritual discernment and 
faith, the Holy Spirit does not do so in the sense in which he 
might miraculously make a stone into a saint. He works accord- 
ing to the material on which he energizes. ‘The sinner, in order 
to his being a sinner, must have a will; and it must, in some 
important sense, be a live and free will, else it is certainly no will 
at all. But our treatment of the subject of anthropology and sin 
has already determined for us the fact that the sinner is absolutely 
incapable of saving himself, however true it may be that he may 
hear, or not hear, the gospel, as he pleases; or, bring himself, 
according to his will, within the scope of such providential and 
gracious influences as might result in his salvation. He can will 
to go to the place of prayer, he can will to listen to the gospel 
message. In these and similar respects we may say that he co- 
operates with the Spirit. But in none of these ways can he save 
himself. The saving work is strictly to no extent done by him. 
Christ for him, and Christ in him, is his only hope, his only efficient 
cause of salvation. We all know that this is true; and it is this 
fact which the creeds emphasize in answering the third form of the 
question, above mentioned, in the affirmative. While the fact of 
human freedom and responsibility must by no means be ignored, 
neither must the fact that salvation is absolutely, and from be- 
ginning to end, a matter of sovereign grace; that all to Christ we 
owe, Christ for us and Christ in us in the person of the Spirit 
whom he and the Father send. Of the two sides of the problem 
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of salvation, the human and the divine, the divine side is the one 
which calls for the larger emphasis. It is so much easier to ignore 
it, and to do this is to increase the danger which the sinner is in. 
Christ for him and Christ in him, we say, is his only hope; and 
this being true he surely ought to know it, lest he might perchance 
depend upon a false hope, as the natural heart is only too quick to 
do. He has a consciousness, to begin with, of some degree and 
some kind of freedom, for otherwise he could not have the in- 
alienable sense of personal responsibility; but he has’not the con- 
sciousness to begin with that, his only possible hope of salvation is 
what Christ has done for him, and what Christ, in the person of 
the Holy Spirit, may do in him. The very reason why he feels 
that he needs a Savior is the fact that he recognizes his guilt, 
which is only another way of saying that he recognizes himself as 
being under an inevitable obligation to do that which he neither 
has done nor can do. It is not a mere matter of preference that 
the sinner says, “Simply to thy Cross I cling; it is a matter of 
dire necessity, or else he must go unsaved. And we are compelled 
to say, also, that nothing which the sinner is, or which he does, 
compels the Holy Spirit to work in him unto salvation. It is a 
voluntary process from beginning to end, both on the part of 
Christ and the Spirit. Could any one suppose for a moment that it 
would, or could, be spiritually healthful for the sinner to do 
otherwise than thus to recognize his absolute and continuous de- 
pendence upon God? ‘The sooner he admits it, and the intenser 
his recognition of it, the better will it be for him. It is the 
“carnal mind” that ruins the sinner, and of this he can no more 
rid himself than can the leopard change his spots.? 

In the ultimate and essential saving work, therefore, there can 
be no co-operation, and to this extent, at least, the synergists 
doubtless agree with their opponents. But, as further exhibiting 
the faith of the Church on this subject, and as further magnifying 
the work of Christ in the sinner, we will present a few testimonies 
from the great Confessions. 

2. Testimony of the Confessions. (1) The Augsburg Confession 
(1531), art. xviii: “Concerning free will, it is taught that man’s 
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will hath some liberty to work a civil righteousness [to lead a 
just and honorable life], and to choose such things as reason can 
reach unto [or between things which reason can comprehend |; 
but that it hath no power to work the righteousness of God, or a 
spiritual righteousness, without the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14). 
But this is wrought in the heart when men do receive the Spirit 
of God the Word.” | 

(2) The Formula of Concord (Epitome, 1576), art. ii: “It is ~ 
rightly taught that the Lord in conversion, through the drawing 
(that is, through the movement and operation) of the Holy Spirit 
makes willing men of the obstinate and unwilling, and that after 
conversion, in the daily exercises of penitence the will of man is 
not idle, but co-operates, also, with all the works of the Holy 
Spirit which he effects through us. . . . There are, therefore, left 
before the conversion of man two efficient causes only (efficacious 
to conversion), that is to say, the Holy Spirit and the Word of God, 
which is the instrument of the Holy Spirit, whereby he effects the 
conversion of man.” 

The last clause here quoted is, as a confessional statement, better 
than that of Melanchthon, against whom it was directed. He had 
taught that there are three “causes” of conversion, the Holy Spirit, 
the Word of God, and the consenting will of the sinner. The 
difference, however, between him and the Formula seems to lie 
rather in the ambiguity of the word “cause” than in the reality, for 
in the strict sense the real and only efficient cause of conversion 
is the Holy Spirit. The reason why water runs down an inclined 
channel does not lie in the inclination of the channel, but in the 
inherent disposition of water to seek its level, or, in other words, 
the cause is the attraction of gravitation. There are senses, how- 
ever, in which obviously we might say that the Father is the cause 
of the sinner’s conversion, or that Christ the Son is the cause, or 
the Holy Spirit, or the atonement, or the preached gospel, or the 
various good providences of God which lead the sinner to repent- 
ance; while faith, also, is by us all called the instrumental cause. 
But in the last analysis we must say that the saving act, by what- 
ever name it be called, is wrought in the soul of the sinner by the 
Holy Spirit, and by him alone. The sinner does not, and cannot, 
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save himself, even after Christ has wrought an atonement, and 
that is the main point. 

(3) The Later Helvetic Confession (1566), cap. ix.: “In re 
generation the understanding is enlightened by the Holy Spirit to 
understand both the mysteries and the will of God, and the will 
itself is not only changed by the Spirit, but also furnished with 
powers both to will and to do good spontaneously (Rom. viii. 5, 6).” 

(4) Articles of the Church of England (1562), art. x.: “The 
condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot 
turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and good 
works, to faith, and calling upon God. Wherefore we have no 
power to do good works pleasant and acceptable to God, without 
the grace of God by Christ preventing’? us [by his Spirit] that 
we may have a good will, and working with us when we have 
that good will.” 

(5) The Confession of Basle: “Our nature is so vitiated, and 
has such a propensity to sin, that unless it is renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, no man can do or will what is good of himself.” 

(6) Arminian or Remonstrant Articles (1610), art. mi.: “Man 
has not saving grace of himself, nor of the energy of his free will, 
inasmuch as he, in the state of apostasy and sin, can of, and by, 
himself neither think, will, nor do anything that is truly good 
(such as saving faith eminently is); but that it is needful that he 
be born again of God in Christ, through his Holy Spirit, and re- 
newed in understanding, inclination, or will, and all his powers, 
in order that he may rightly understand, think, will, and effect 
what is truly good according to the word of Christ (John xy. 5): 
‘Without me ye can do nothing.’ ” 

(7) The Cumberland Presbyterian Confession (1829) is the same 
as the Westminster: “Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation; so as a natural man, being altogether averse from that 
which is good, and dead in sin, is not able of his own strength to 
convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto without Divine 
aid.” 

The edition of 1883 has substantially the same. We quote from 
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it these further words: “The Holy Spirit, operating through the 
written word, and through such other means as God in his wisdom 
may choose, or directly without means, so moves upon the hearts 
of men as to enlhghten, reprove, and convince them of sin, of their 
lost estate, and of their need of salvation; and by so doing inclines 
them to come to Christ. This call of the Holy Spirit is purely of 
God’s free grace alone, and not because of human merit, and is 
antecedent to all desire, purpose, and intention on the part of the 
sinner to come ‘to Christ; so that while it is possible for all to be 
saved with it, none can be saved without it (Rom. v. 6; John xv. 5; 
Eph. i. 1, 5; Col. un. 38; John vi. 44, 65).” 

3. Summary. We conclude with the following brief summary 
of the testimony of the Church on this subject: 

(1) Christ for us, in his atoning work, in his whole mediation, 
indeed, as our prophet, priest, and king; CArist in us, in the person 
of the Holy Spirit, applying the purchased redemption unto our 
regeneration, justification, and sanctification, thereby effecting our 
personal and actual salvation. Both of these propositions are em- 
phasized, and neither at the expense of the other. 

(2) The Holy Spirit’s office during the time of the prophets and 
apostles, inclided the bestowment of extraordinary supernatural 
gifts, which those enjoyed who were made the chosen vessels of 
inspiration, but since the close of the apostolic age, these extra- 
ordinary supernatural endowments, being no longer needed, are no 
longer bestowed. ‘The written word, as the depository of the 
supernaturally revealed truth, has in this respect taken the place 
of the supernaturally inspired men. It is to men now what the 
Apostles themselves were to men in their day. 

(3) The Holy Spirit still works supernaturally in the conversion 
of unbelieving men. His converting work on the sinner is in every 
instance a supernatural work whether it be wrought in conjunction 
with the word, or preached gospel, or not. It does not consist in 
mere moral suasion. Neither the Scripture, nor any other provi- 
dential agency, possesses in itself a converting efficacy, the gospel 
being the power of God unto salvation because the Holy Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit alone, makes it so. There is no magical power 
in the word per se, though there is in it that which renders it a 
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most suitable sword of the Spirit. The converting act, or the act 
which converts the sinner, is the immediate operation of the Spirit, 
and not of the Scripture or any other agency. 

(4) In regard to those who are converted, the saints, or believers, 
the testimony of the Church is equally explicit. It has never be- 
lieved, with the Plymouth Brethren, that the Holy Spirit was given 
once for all time on the day of Pentecost; it has never believed, 
with Sandeman and his followers, that “to receive the Spirit” is 
to assent intellectually to the truth of the gospel; nor has it ever 
believed, with the Iryingites, in the continuous bestowment upon 
Christians of the supernatural gifts and offices of the Holy Spirit, 
such as the “gift of tongues,’ and others vouchsafed unto the 
Apostles. But it has, whether as Greek, or Roman, or Protestant 
Church, always recognized and inculcated the important and blessed 
duties of praying for the Holy Ghost and of expecting larger and 
larger supplies and communications from him. “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost,” an expression in one of the Church’s earliest creeds, 
has reference not merely to his personality, but also to his work 
in us. “Be filled with the Spirit” (Eph. v. 18), is an injunction 
which it has always regarded as addressed to itself, that is, to each 
of its members. Be so filled with him as to be animated with joy, 
singing and making melody in the heart to the Lord, giving thanks 
always for all things to God the Father in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, submitting themselves one to another in the fear of 
God, and bringing forth constantly faith, and hope, and love, and 
all the other fruits of the Spirit. And the Church has never be- 
lieved that any of its members could be so filled with the Spirit 
as to be able to receive no more of him. 


ELI, 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN RELIGIOUS AWAKENINGS. 


1. Memorable Seasons. The Holy Spirit has often, during the 
centuries of the Church’s history, manifested his power upon the 
believer, and the unconverted as well, in a manner so remarkable 
that it cannot be made a subject of human calculation. It is like 
the great storms which rush across a country, no man knowing 
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whence or whither. As any scientific treatise on the weather ought 
to recognize these irregular phenomena, whether or not it can 
calculate the laws which determine their strength and the times 
of their coming and going; so must Christian theology recognize 
as such these great movements of the Holy Spirit, although for the 
most part it can recognize only in reverent yet joyous silence. 

Dr. George Smeaton, in his work, The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, has written on this subject with such safe discrimination 
that I trust my readers will permit me to speak to them in his very 
words. “We find this phenomenon,” he says, “occurring some- 
times in a continuous ingathering of individuals, sometimes in a 
multitude of simultaneous conversions, or in great movements 
which carry with them marks of a genuine work of the Holy Spirit. 
Many things may occur of a mixed character in an exciting period 
of religious effervescence. The opinion of a large class, who betray 
a lack of spiritual discernment and an incapacity to form a judg- 
ment as to its nature and tendency, will always be opposed to such 
an awakening, and ought to be received with little deference. 
They, also, who are wedded to a theory of development, are in 
danger of denying any interposition of the Spirit from on high. 
Others, embarrassed by a system of sacramental grace, by which 
they allow their minds to be swayed, mistake a movement which 
overleaps these barriers and marches forward in a path of its own. 
And having adopted a principle with which a religious awakening 
on a large scale will not coincide, they run the risk of denying it 
as a legitimate phenomenon. Any system which has no place for 
the universal priesthood of believers is prone to look askance on 
an outpouring of the Spirit connected with the immediate action 
of the Church’s living Head on his disciples. An awakening of 
this more general kind constitutes for the most part a new epoch 
with a well defined peculiarity, and is replete with great results. 
The gleaner in Church history, at a subsequent stage, estimates its 
influence on thought, on action, and on ecclesiastical life as at the 
Reformation, when the effusion of the Holy Spirit was more marked 
than at any previous period from the apostolic age. The effusion 
of the Spirit in the Puritanic age, followed as it was by the cognate 
movement of Spener and Franke in the German churches, exercised 
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an influence which continued long, nay, continues to this day. 
The great awakening of the last century, pervading England, Scot- 
land, and America, . . . gave rise to those Bible, missionary, and 
tract societies which still continue in the Churches.t. Only under 
such influences can a solvent be found powerful enough for pro- 
ducing such results. 

“The work of the Spirit, wherever it occurs, requires to be dis- 
criminated from its accompaniments and from the counterfeits that 
may be expected. It is asked, Can these be genuine cases of con- 
version where the whole is effected in an hour, and where the 
mind passes with astonishing rapidity from deep conviction to 
triumphant faith? We reply, It is not a question of time, but of 
thoroughness and intensity. That a man, and a multitude of men, 
may under the overwhelming pressure of conviction consequent 
on a manifestation of God’s holiness and inviolable law, and of 
that utter ruin and boundless guilt in which men are involved, be 
shut up by the Spirit to Christ within the space of an hour or 
two, while not a characteristic of a sound conversion and not a 
single fruit of the Spirit are found to be awanting, is proved by the 
evidence of facts. But the sudden deliverance of the converts 
from the dangerous errors in which they previously lived, receives 
an explanation in the same way. At such a moment, when men 
come under deep convictions, the previous cavils against the doc- 
trines of the gospel are found to pass away like a cloud; the 
Arminian accepts election; the Arian, the Deity of Christ and the 
atonement; the Romanist, the sole mediatorship of Christ, without 
hesitation. 

“But it is further asked, How can cases of conversion be ad- 
mitted, when they receive impressions, amid their common ayoca- 
tions, suddenly and without any special application of the word? 
I answer, There is no need for asserting that the word is not em- 
ployed: as the sword of the Spirit, the word, is used in every case. 
The word, deposited in the heart from childhood, and quickened 
by the addresses, conversations, or providences which lead to the 


tIt was out of this great awakening that the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church grew, the early ministers of which were so active in the continu- 
ance of the revival in the West and Southwest. 
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decisive issue, may have occupied the mind before the convictions. 
reached their climax. 

“Many things cccur which all too plainly prove that it is necessary 
not only to pray for an awakening, but for wisdom equal to the 
occasion when it is imparted. Mere religious excitement is no 
unchallengeable evidence of the genuineness of a spiritual awaken- 
ing, nor any passport to the confidence of the Christian community, 
unless it be conclusively proved that divine truth—that is, the 
word of God in what may be called the true outline of that word— 
was the means of producing it. If not called forth by the instru- 
mentality of the divine, it may be little better than a spurious 
medley, or a spasmodic movement by mere human appliances. 

“Tt is not to be expected, indeed, that no tares will be mingled 
with the wheat, or that there will be no overhasty admissions or 
overconfident assertions as to numbers, no exhibition of converts. 
prematurely thrust into public notice, no censorious judgments, 
no noisy profession followed by a fall. It would not be a work of 
God if there were no imitations; for where the Spirit builds a 
church Satan builds a chapel. The tests which Shepard adduces 
in his treatise on the parable of the ten virgins, or which Edwards 
employs in his treatise on the religious affections—though they 
cannot be applied in the early stages of a religious awakening, 
when the two classes cannot be distinguished from each other— 
ought never to be absent from the mind of those who are called 
to guide a religious movement. 

“These memorable seasons are to be hailed as interpositions of the 
Spirit’s power. ‘It may be observed, says Edwards (History of 
Redemption, Period I., part 1), ‘that from the fall of man to our 
day, the work of redemption in its effect has mainly been carried 
on by remarkable communications of the Spirit of God. Though 
there be a more constant influence of God’s Spirit always in some 
degree attending his ordinances, yet the way in which the greatest 
things have been done toward carrying on his work always has been 
by remarkable effusions at special seasons of mercy.’ The Church’s 
ever-living Head knows how to usher in creative epochs, to rally 
his people to some converging point through the lapse of centuries, 
and to gather up under this powerful influence isolated opinions 
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into one consistent whole. When a former awakening has spent 
its force, when the elements of thought or action previously sup- 
plied threaten to become effete, a new impulse is commonly com- 
municated by Him who interposes at various stages to make all 
things new. ‘The previous condition of things is commonly such 
as renders a new sect or a new organization well-nigh inevitable. 
In a dead or stagnant period, such as prevailed at the time of the 
formation of not a few of the existing Churches, the spiritual life 
found no welcome within the pale of the denomination from which 
the separation was made. But when existing Churches take up 
the new life by a process of assimilation, they are recruited by 
numbers and refreshed by a new stream of divine life. 

“In a devotional work by Neander, on our Lord’s entrance into 
Jerusalem, he points out that the kingdom of God comes first as 
the leaven or as the grain of mustard seed; but that when it has 
continued to work for a season in this hidden way, the effect next 
becomes perceptible in great facts, which force themselves on 
men’s notice and form the great moving powers in the world’s 
history. He adds, to suppose that the kingdom of God must always 
be as the leaven, would be as great an error as to suppose that 
the visible results come first. Men look on with awe and wonder 
when some supply of the Spirit, of which they can neither tell the 
laws nor estimate the momentum, breaks forth from the kingdom 
of God and sweeps over the community. 

“Without entering into other things involved in this theme, let 
me close with a few words on two points which, more than any 
other, give tone and color to a time of general awakening. 

2. “As to the peculiar mode of preaching, to which the instru- 
ments employed are usually led, it largely partakes of the inculca- 
tion of immediate conversion. Forgiveness and repentance, the 
one leading up to the other, and ever viewed in their inseparable 
connection, are always the earnestly enforced themes. While the 
other truths connected with law and grace, the ruin and the 
remedy, are duly brought out, the occasion naturally leads the 
preacher—(1) to exhibit the freeness and magnitude of saving 
grace and the atonement, as the sufficient means of meeting all 
the demands of God and all the wants of man; and to OFFER SIN- 
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NERS, AS THEY ARE, a free and present forgiveness, in the exercise 
of that grace which triumphs over man’s guilt, and the oppressive 
sense of sin. The occasion (2) leads him also to urge THE NECES- 
SITY OF THE GREAT CHANGE, and the duty of immediate com- 
pliance with all those awakening motives that go to determine the 
choice. The criminality of every hour’s delay is enforced by the 
thought that it is another hour’s rebellion. This must be accom- 
panied by the further statement, that without the Holy Ghost they 
cannot turn; that they must, yet cannot; that they are under obliga- 
tion, and yet helplessly unable; a double motive brought to bear 
upon the mind together, which has been remarkably owned in the 
preaching of America, and fitted to drive from every refuge those 
who choose for themselves some middle ground or debatable land 
where, in the meantime, they may rest. At this point this preach- 
ing comes in with overwhelming force. It shuts up the. sinner 
under a twofold motive, of obligation and inability. It compels 
action and dependence. It brings a twofold force to bear on the 
secure. These two truths must be together; for the one without 
the other deprives the enforcement of conversion in a large measure 
of its power. Withhold a sense of man’s dependence, or tell him 
that whenever he pleases God is ready to second his efforts, and the 
entire force of every motive is removed. But tell him that all 
his actions are at best but the efforts of an enemy until his nature 
is changed, and that God is, notwithstanding all these efforts, under 
no obligation to any unconverted man; let him feel the force of 
both motives, the present duty, the awful issues that enter into his 
choice, the utter inability to turn, the absolute freedom and sover- 
eignty of God to give or withhold his renewing Spirit, and there is 
nothing more calculated to shut up the mind to immediate sub- 
mission. lle must, yet cannot turn. He must, yet cannot convert 
himself. Whitefield, referring to this style of American preaching, 
says: ‘It is for preaching in this manner that I like the Messrs. 
Tennent. They wound deeply before they heal. They know that 
there is no promise but to him that believeth.? Such is White- 
field’s testimony, than which we could have no higher. Dr. Grif- 
fin accounts for the numerous revivals in America from the belief 
of an instantaneous regeneration, and the sinfulness of every moral 
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effort up to that moment, and the duty of immediate submis- 
sion. 

3. “As to the peculiar mode of praying, we may say that in every 
season of general awakening the Christian community waits just 
as they waited for the effusion of the Spirit, with one accord in 
prayer and supplication, in the interval between the Ascension and 
Pentecost. No other ‘course has been prescribed, and the Church 
of the present has all the warrant she ever had to wait, expect, 
and pray. The first disciples waited in the youthfulness of simple 
hope, not for a spirit which they had not, but for more of -the 
Spirit which they had; and Christianity has not outlived itself. 
Ten days they waited with one accord in prayer, when of a sudden 
the Spirit came to give them spiritual eyes to apprehend divine 
things as they never knew them before, and to impart a joy which 
no man could take from them. It was prayer IN THE SPIRIT 
(Eph. vi. 18), and prayer FoR THE Spirit, the great promise of 
the Father. But the prayer which brought down the Holy Ghost 
was not that style of petition which ceases if it is not heard at 
once, or if the heart is out of tune. The prayer which prevails 
with Him who gives the Spirit is that which will not let him go 
without the blessing. When the spirit of extraordinary supplica- 
tion is poured out from on high, when an ardent desire is cherished 
for the Holy Ghost, when the Church asks according to God’s riches 
in glory, and expects such great things as God’s promises warrant 
and Christ’s merits can procure, the time to favor Zion, the set 
time, is come (Psa. cii. 16-18). When we look at the prayers in 
Scripture, we find that God’s glory, the Church’s growth and wel- 
fare, her holiness and progress, were ever higher in the thoughts 
and breathings of the saints than personal considerations (Psa. 
Ixvil. 1-7). And if we are animated with any other frame of mind, 
it is not prayer taught by the Spirit, nor offered up in ne name 
of Christ (Isa. lx. 1-7). 

“The praying attitude of the Church in the first days after the 
Ascension, when the disciples waited for the Spirit, should be the 
Church’s attitude still. I need not refer to the copious references 
of the Apostles to the urgent duty of praying in the Spirit and 
praying for the Spirit, nor shall I refer at large to the habits 
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of all true laborers, such as Luther, Welsh, Whitefield, and others, 
in proof of the great truth that prayer is the main work of a 
ministry. And no more mischievous theory could be propounded, 
nor any one more dishonoring to the Holy Spirit, than the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Plymouth Brethren, that because the Spirit was 
poured out at Pentecost, the Church has no need, and no warrant, 
to pray any more for the effusion of the Spirit of God. On the 
contrary, the more the Church asks the Spirit and waits for His 
communication, the more she receives. The prayer of faith in 
one incessant cry comes up from the earth in support of the efforts 
put forth for the conversion of a people ready to:perish. This 
prayer goes before and follows after all the calls to repentance. 
The company of laborers associated together in such work, come 
to feel as they proceed that they are encircled with a mighty 
power, and have an authority not their own. The interest taken 
in the work of advancing the Redeemer’s Kingdom thus has much 
of a personal concern, and is far elevated above the vague and 
pointless efforts of mere official routine. 

“The Apostles, in their various Epistles, when referring to their 
own unceasing exercise of prayer, hold up the mirror to others; 
and never do men more realize than in a time of revival that in all 
their previous career they have been scarcely half-awake. In 
such a time the conviction is borne home upon them that no 
fitful exercise of prayer will avail to obtain the blessing. And 
their purpose, as they seek to take the kingdom by force, is to do 
violence to lethargy and disinclination of nature, and to act as 
the Lord’s remembrancers, who keep not silence and give him no 
rest, till He establish Jerusalem and make her a praise in the 
earth.” 7 

4, Signs of the Holy Spirit's Work. Beloved, believe not every 
Spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God; because many 
false prophets are gone out into the world (1 John iv. 1). This 
exhortation of the Apostle is based on the obvious fact that in- 
dividual spiritual experiences, in many respects, differ widely. 
There are many types of spirituality. Elijah, Isaiah, Paul, the 
Apostle John, were doubtless equally spiritually minded, but the 
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spiritual experiences and life of each were characterized by marked 
peculiarities. Perhaps the Apostle John was no better man, either 
in heart or outward life, than the Apostle who is often called 
“doubting Thomas.”+ In the great galaxy of God there are 
many genuine stars, each differing from the others, according to 
the will of God, in many of the details which make up what the 
Apostle calls their “glory.” And there are also many optical 
illusions, bright counterfeits which so closely resemble genuine 
stars as to deceive the most practiced natural eye. So is it also 
in works which appear to be more or less general and genuine 
spiritual awakening. How shall the true work be distinguished 
from the false, the genuine from the spurious? The question is 
always an important one; and, while no sound test can be in- 
fallibly applied by us, we are, nevertheless, bidden to “try the 
spirits whether they are of God.” The following brief hints are 
presented: * 

I. THe Hoty Sprair In Inpivipuan Experiences. 1. The 
influence of the Holy Ghost is secret, and discernible only by its 
fruits. As the Spirit himself is invisible, so is the method by 
which the fruits of his indwelling are produced and maintained 
incomprehensible; but in no natural sense does he use violence or 
constraint on man. 

2. Though the Spirit’s influence is secret and silent, yet it is 
most powerful in the effects produced. The new creature in Christ 
Jesus is born to conflict, toil, and labor. Born for fight, and in- 
tended for victory; but not at present formed to enjoy so much as 


*Every human spirit has its peculiarity, its special gifts and views, its 
marks of expression, which the animating, moving spirit does not change 
or render uniform. Many a spirit might secure our approbation, sym- 
pathy, and attention, which is not influenced by the Spirit of God. 
Braune, Commentary on the Epistles of John. 

2The reader may see further discussions on this subject in The Com- 
plete Duty of Man, pp. 178-184, by that most devout and evangelical min- 
ister of his day, Rev. Henry Venn, and especially in President Jonathan 
Edwards’ treatise on The Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit, 
neither of which books ought to be regarded as displaced by anything 
that has been written more recently. Our few hints in the text are 
chiefly, though not wholly, abridgments of these two saintly and profound 
writers. 
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to act. A power, therefore. proportioned to the difficulties with 
which a Christian has to struggle, and to the enemies with whom 
he has to contend, must be continually supplied. 

3. The influence of the Holy Ghost is always exactly corres- 
pondent to the written word, and preserved and increased in the 
use of the means of grace. He makes no new revelations, but 
gives success and efficacy to what is already revealed. He accom- 
plishes no cther change in the habits, sentiments, and feelings of 
the soul than what the sacred oracles point out, and such as to 
unprejudiced reason must appear excellent and desirable. 

4. The influence of the Holy Ghost is various in the degrees 
of its communication and operation. All who are the blessed par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, not only differ from others who share 
the same privilege, but from themselves at different seasons in 
the degree of benefit they receive. Some have much more light 
and joy, strength and vigor than others; and there is often a 
quick succession of peace and trouble, of tranquillity and conflict. 
But this variety respecting those who are under the government 
of the same Spirit, is generally owing to the different degrees of 
watchfulness, diligence, and fidelity in the use of the talents com- 
mitted to their care. 

II. In Moret on Lass GENERAL AWAKENINGS. In the work of 
President Edwards, to which we have referred, the signs of a 
genuine awakening by the Holy Spirit, are, briefly stated, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Positive Signs. (1) When the work is such as to raise the 
people’s esteem of that Jesus who was born of the Virgin, and 
was crucified without the gates of Jerusalem; and seems more to 
confirm and establish their minds in the truth of what the gospel 
declares to us of his being the Son of God, and the Savior of men; 
it is a sure sign that it is from the Spirit of God. (See 1 John iv.» 
2, 3, 15.) 

(2) When the spirit that is at work operates against the interest 
of Satan’s kingdom, which hes in encouraging and establishing 
sin, and in cherishing men’s worldly lusts; this is a sure sign that. 
it is a true, and not a false, spirit (verses 4, 5). 

(3) The spirit that operates in such a manner as to cause in’ 
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men a greater regard for the Holy Scriptures, and establishes 
them more in their truth and divinity, is certainly the Spirit of 
God (verse 6). 

(+) If the spirit which operates among a people operates as a 
spirit of truth, leading persons to truth instead of to error, con- 
vincing them of those things that are true, making them more 
sensible than they used to be that there is a God, that he is a 
great and sin-hating God, etc., this may safely determine that it is 
a right and true spirit (verse 6, last part). 

(5) If the Spirit operates as a spirit of love to God and man, 
it is a sure sign that it is the Spirit of God (verse 6 to the end of 
the chapter). 

2. Negative Signs. (1) That a work is carried on in a way very 
unusual and extraordinary, is no sign that it is not a genuine work 
of the Spirit; provided the extraordinary features be such as may 
still be comprehended within the limits of Scripture rules. The 
Holy Spirit is sovereign in His operation. 

(2) A work is not to be judged of by any effects on the bodies 
of men, such as tears, groans, loud outcries, agonies of body, or 
the failing of bodily strength. We cannot conclude that persons 
are, or that they are not, under the influence of the true Spirit, 
because we see such effects upon their bodies, because this is not 
given as a mark either of the presence or of the absence of the 
true Spirit. 

(3) It is no argument that an operation on the minds of the 
people is not the work of the Spirit of God, that it occasions a 
great deal of noise about religion. 

(4) Nor is it an argument that such a work is not the work of 
the Spirit of God, that many who are the subjects of it have great 
impressions made on their imaginations. ‘That persons have many 
impressions on their imaginations does not prove that yey have 
nothing else. 

(5) It is no sign that a work is not from the Spirit of God, 
that example is a great means of it (or, that one person seeks 
religion apparently because another does). Example is one of 
God’s means, although the Scripture, or the Word, is his principal 
means. 
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(6) It is no sign that a work is not from the Spirit of God, 
that many, who seem to be the subjects of it, are guilty of great 
imprudences and irregularities in their conduct. There are but 
few who know how to conduct themselves under vehement affec- 
tions of any kind, whether of a temporal or spiritual nature; to 
do so requires a great deal of discreticn, strength, and steadiness 
of mind. The church at Corinth was the work of God’s Spirit, 
but among its members imprudences and great irregularities 
abounded. 

(7) Nor are many errors in judgment, and some delusions of 
Satan intermixed with the work, any argument that the work in 
general is not of the Spirit of God. It is not to be expected that 
the Spirit should be given now infallibly to guide us in matters 
of doctrine, as he. was given to the Apostles. Many godly persons 
have undoubtedly in this and other ages, exposed themselves to 
woeful delusions, by an aptness to lay too much weight on impulses 
and impressions, as if they were immediate revelations from God, 
to signify something future, or to direct them where to go, and 
what to do. 

(8) That some, who were thought to be wrought upon by the 
Spirit, fall away into gross errors, or scandalous practices, is no 
argument that the work in general is not the work of the Spirit 
of God. 

(9) It is no argument that a work is not from the Spirit of God, 
that it seems to be promoted by ministers insisting very much 
on the terrors of God’s holy law, and that with a great deal of 
pathos and earnestness. If there be really a hell of such dreadful 
and never-ending torments, as is gradually supposed, then why is 
it not proper for those who have the care of souls to take great 
pains to make men sensible of it? Why should they not be told 
as much of the truth as can be? If I am in danger of going to 
hell, I should be glad to know as much as I possibly can of the 
dreadfulness of it. If I am very prone to neglect due care to 
avoid it, he does me the best kindness who does most to represent 
to me the truth of the case, that sets forth my misery in the live- 
hest manner. 

Such are the nine “negative signs” of a true work of the Holy » 
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Spirit, as set forth, in substance, by President Edwards one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven years ago. They are still worthy of being 
seriously pondered. In regard to the last one, together with the 
observations which Mr. Edwards makes upon it, I regret to say that 
the present-day pulpit does not seem to me to be in touch with it. 
As the Church, judging from the almost total absence of utterance 
on the subject, seems to have little faith in the reality of future 
retribution, so neither do sinners become aroused in regard to the 
matter. The result is awful to contemplate. God is love, and, 
therefore, he warns us. 
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THE ORDO SALUTIS: OR, INNER PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


Having considered the office of the Holy Spirit as causing the 
salvation, which Christ procured (impetration), to be our indi- 
vidual experience and possession, we come now to the consideration 
of that experience itself. This experience in its totality must be 
thought of as the aggregate of many experiences, and hence we 
may think of it as an end reached by successive steps, or, in other 
words, as a process.. The several steps or experiences of the un- 
saved pilgrim in being conducted to the final goal are, for instance, 
conviction, repentance, regeneration, faith, justification, sanctifica- 
tion, and, we may add, glorification with Christ at the last day. 
We may say, indeed, that he who has truly repented is already 
saved, for genuine repentance implies all the rest; or, he who has 
truly believed is already saved, for the saved are often designated 
simply as “believers;” or, he who is regenerated or justified is 
already saved, for these terms are often used as synonyms of sal- 
vation considered as a personal experience or possession. Never- 
theless, as more than one thing actually occurs in the soul’s ex- 
perience, the word ‘‘process” does not inaptly describe this inner 
saving work, at least as it must present itself to our thought. At 
a certain stage of the process union with Christ ensues upon what 
has gone before, and this in turn is manifested in the blessed ex- 
periences which follow. But when we come to the consideration 
of questions of detail connected with the saving process grave dif- 
ficulties are immediately encountered. As, for instance, What 
is meant by the word faith, as designating one of the so-called 
steps of this saving process? Which precedes the other, regen- 
eration or justification? Which precedes the other, faith or re- 
generation? Are repentance and regeneration essentially dif- 
ferent things, or are they only two sides or aspects of one 
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and the same thing? We may easily perceive that com- 
plete sanctification and glorification must, even in respect to 
time, ordinarily follow after those steps which we have named 
before them; and as we are said in the Scriptures to be “justified 
by faith,’ we may be willing to think of faith as preceding (rather 
than as constituting) justification. But if we should also think 
of faith as preceding regeneration, we should also in that case 
have to think of an unregenerate believer. If we should say that 
such a person is as yet unsaved, would we not be denying those 
Scriptures which say in substance, “By faith are ye saved?” On 
the contrary, if we should affirm that regeneration precedes faith, 
the apparent anomaly would be a regenerated unbeliever. As we 
do not, at first glance, at least, like to adopt either one of these 
assertions in the sense in which the terms regeneration and faith 
are defined by many, what shall we do? A great deal depends 
upon what these and other important terms are made to denote 
by any writer, or speaker, or system of theology, as to how such 
questions as we have asked shall be answered; and even after all 
our care, some mysteries connected with the gracious work of the 
Spirit in our hearts can never be thoroughly understood by us, not 
in this world at least. The Bible does not explain them, and 
reason furnishes no testimony that they are so and so, because in 
the nature of the case they must be thus and no other. And some 
of these things are below the consciousness even of those who have 
the most definite and vivid recollection of their experiences. 

We shall treat the saving process of the Spirit under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) Regeneration, and its antecedents and consequents; 
(2) Justification, and its instrumental cause; (3) Sanctification, or 
the new life in Christ. 


J. 


REGENERATION, 


1. Usage of the Word. The word regeneration as used in the- 
ological literature is an ambiguous one, being employed in both a 
restricted and a verv broad sense. It is necessary, therefore, for 
us to distinguish carefully between the word and the fact, the 
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nature of which we are seeking to determine. It is easy even for 
two Christian teachers, or ministers of the gospel, to agree in 
urging the necessity of “regeneration,” and yet have wholly dif- 
ferent views in regard to the fact designated by the word which 
they use. The word regeneration (zadeyyeveoca) does not occur 
but twice in the New Testament. In the first instance, it denotes 
the renovation, or spiritual renewal, or as the Apostle Peter calls 
it, the restitution, of all things, which shall take place at the 
glorious coming of Christ in his victorious kingdom. That, of 
course, is not the fact of which we are here speaking. In the 
second instance, it is said that “he saves us by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost,’ the former 
being the outward symbol, and the latter being the inner or 
spiritual fact symbolized. The “washing of regeneration” (the 
washing which is regeneration) means the same here that “ye must 
be born of water’ means in John ii. 3; and the “renewal of the 
Holy Ghost” (the renewal which is wrought by the Holy Ghost) 
means the same as “ye must be born of the Spirit” in John iii. 3; 
the inward change, which if a man undergo, he is thereby made a 
new creature, as in 2 Cor. v. 17. 

Nor does the word occur in our Confession of Faith of 1829, 
where, as in the Westminster, the subject is presented, according 
to the old usage, under the head of “Effectual Calling” (Vocation). 
But in our edition of 1883 the heading “Regeneration” occurs, 
and the fact is described as both a “renewal in spirit” and.a “moral 
purification.” ‘The meaning of the editors of this edition, we may 
assume, was the right one, but the occurrence of the two expres- 
sions in such juxtaposition is none the less unhappy; for the sinner 
who has been born from above, or renewed in spirit, or made a 
new creature, has experienced a change more radical than that 
usually designated by the expression “moral purification.” If, 
however, we should use the word regeneration in the broad sense 
referred to, it would signify not merely the new birth, but sanc- 
tification as. well, in which case, however, these two could not be 
treated as co-ordinate topics in the Confession. Regeneration would 
be the name simply of the whole process of salvation, in which broad 
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sense the Romish Church actually uses the word. The Lutheran 
and Reformed writers, also, used the word in the wide sense, 
carefully, however, giving to justification its due distinction and 
emphasis. Calvin says: “I apprehend repentance to be regen- 
eration, the end of which is the restoration of the divine image 
within us. . . . In this regeneration, we are restored by the grace 
of Christ to the righteousness of God, from which we fell in Adam. 
. .. And this restoration is not accomplished in a single moment, 
or day, or year; but by continual, even tardy, advances the Lord 
destroys the carnal corruptions of his elect.” * Calvin is right in 
what he means, but not in what he says, as the word “regenera- 
tion” has, by subsequent Lutheran and Reformed writers, come to 
be used. 

2. Nature of Regeneration. Every ecclesiastical and theological 
system has some sort of doctrine concerning the nature of the 
change which the sinner undergoes in his transition from the state 
of nature to the.state of grace. In order to a clear apprehension 
of the doctrine as held by the great body of evangelical teachers 
and ministers of the gospel, it is necessary that these should be 
further stated and differentiated. 

(1) The Roman Catholic Doctrine. In this system “regenera- 
tion” includes pardon, the cleansing away of inherent moral cor- 
ruption, the infusion of a new “habit” or state of grace, and adop- 
tion as sons of God. It, therefore, embraces both justification 
and sanctification. It is conveyed to the sinner only through the 
channel of the Church and the sacraments. Hence, of course, 
according to this view no one can be “regenerated” 
out becoming a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

(2) The Anglican Doctrine. In the Church of England there 
are several schools, or parties, in reference to this subject. (a) One 
class of theologians hold to the Romish doctrine of regeneration; 
(b) a second class, using the word in a much narrower sense, mean 
by it the mere change of external state consequent upon introduc- 
tion to the Church. This is what they refer to when they speak 
of “baptismal regeneration.” It is not an inward matter, or change 
of heart and life from sin to holiness, for this they call “conver- 
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sion.” Conversion, they say, is not always necessary in the case 
of baptized Christians, as distinguished from heathens and infidels. 
(c) Still another class hold the old Protestant doctrine, as taught 
by both the early Lutheran and Reformed theologians. This, as 
we have seen, distinguishes justification from sanctification, but in 
other respects is confusing. 

(3) The Pelagian and Rationalistic Doctrine. According to this 
“regeneration” is mere moral improvement. It is not due to a 
supernatural act of the Holy Spirit, but is effected by an executive 
act of the sinner’s own will. All that one needs to constitute him- 
self a true Christian is to will to do right. This, of. course, elim- 
inates the Holy Spirit and the atonement of Christ from the plan 
of salvation. 

(4) The Evangelical Doctrine. Regeneration, as distinguished 
from. conversion, is a spiritual quickening or renewal, wrought in 
the sinner solely by the Holy Spirit. It is a life-giving or creative 
act, causing that to be which in the case of the sinner did not 
previously exist. What is it which is thus brought into being, 
causing the sinner to be properly called a “regenerate” man? It 
is, frst, in respect to the understanding, an illumination or spiritual 
enlightenment;.the man has an experimental consciousness of re- 
ligious truth which he did not have before. Te knows, for ex- 
ample, that God is merciful and just in a sense in which he did 
not know it formerly, as a man whose eyes have been suddenly 
opened knows what color is in a sense in which he did not know 
while he was blind. It is, second, in respect to the will, a spiritual 
renewal, that is to say, the origination in the sinner of a new 
inclination. He has an inclination to God and holiness now, 
whereas, formerly his inclination was away from God and holiness. 
This inclination to holiness, with which the sinner is empowered 
by the Spirit, in regeneration, is sometimes spoken of as a “dis- 
position,” or “principle.” Perhaps, also, this is what some writers, 
as Hopkins and Dwight, mean, when they say that regeneration 
consists in the implanting of a new relish or spiritual taste. In the 
will, as ‘inclination, being thus renewed, originates new and holy 
choices, and from these, in turn, proceed new and holy actions. 

Other descriptive particulars concerning regeneration, as just de- 
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fined, are as follows: 1. While the truth is often a means of 
regeneration, it is not the truth, but the direct energy. of the Spirit 
himself upon the human soul that regenerates; it is this and this 
alone. 2. Being thus a purely supernatural work, so far as the 
agency accomplishing it is concerned, it follows, of course, that 
man. is passive in regeneration; he receives or experiences the re- 
generating act, but he does not perform it, and he does not even 
partly perform it. Hence, also, in regeneration there can be no 
such fact as synergism, or co-operation of the human with the 
divine agency. When the Apostle said, “Work out your own sal- 
vation,’ ’ he did not mean regeneration, but sanctification; he 
was addressing Christians. 8. Regeneration does not add any new 
faculties to the mind or soul, but quickens those which we have, 
and gives them a new direction in respect to spiritual things. 
4, The necessity of regeneration is as universal as the fact of sin; 
every human being, of whatever age or condition, must be regen- 
erated in order to salvation, whether idiots, or infants dying in 
infancy, or learned or unlearned, civilized or barbarian. 5. Regen- 
eration is an instantaneous work; the moment the Spirit in his 
regenerating energy comes in contact with the soul, that moment 
regeneration is accomplished. 6. We speak of regeneration as being 
an experience, because it is an effect produced in us, not because 
we are conscious of the regenerating act. No man was ever con- 
scious of this, and hence the human soul may be regenerated with- 
out knowing that it has experienced this change.. John the Baptist 
while in his earliest infancy was regenerated by the Holy Ghost.? 
So are all infants dying in infancy. In this respect, also, the 
kingdom of heaven cometh without observation. Hence it is pos- 
sible for adults who are truly regenerated to doubt whether they 
have experienced this change. It must be known by that which 
follows it. 7. Regeneration must be thought of as coming before 
justification and the faith which is the instrumental cause of justi- 
fication, though, as a matter of fact, they occur simultaneously. 
8. Regeneration, like all the other steps of the saving process, is 
based on the atonement of Christ, without which none of the Holy 
Spirit’s work would be wrought. 
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3. Antecedents of Regeneration. ‘The terms often used in the- 
ology to denote the necessary antecedents to regeneration are “‘pre- 
paratives’ and “means.” But whatever be the term employed we 
should be careful to use it discriminatingly and in the right sense. 
In the case of infants who are regenerated, and possibly, also, in 
that of idiots, no preparatives or means are employed, whereas, in 
the case of rational adults, a preliminary experience is essential to 
regeneration. But this preliminary experience is not, as the Semi- 
Pelagian and Arminian say, a favoring state of heart. On the 
contrary, the creation of this “favoring state,” or disposition of the 
heart toward God, is, in part, the very thing that regeneration is; 
for prior to the regenerating act of the Holy Spirit, the inchnation 
of the heart is in a direction away from God. Prior to this the 
“mind,” or heart, is carnal; and “the carnal mind is enmity against 
God, for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be.” + The “flesh” cannot change its nature any more than God 
can change his law. ‘The natural man cannot of itself originate 
within itself any faint desires after holiness upon which the Holy 
Spirit can co-operate. We must not confound an antecedent to 
regeneration with regeneration itself. What, then, in connection 
with this subject, is the proper meaning of antecedent, or pre- 
parative, or means? Simply this: Any thing that demonstrates 
to the sinner his sinfulness in the sight of God, his guilt, his 
absolute helplessness. He must descend to this humbling and con- 
demning recognition of himself before he can be exalted to the 
saving recognition of God. This is called conviction. It is aceom- 
panied on the part of the sinner by a greater or less degree of 
remorse and self-abhorrence; and it presupposes, of course, a spe- 
cies of faith or belief (fides humana) in the reality of the great 
spiritual truths and facts with which the convicted sinner is 
brought into recognized and vivid relation, as, God, sin, accounta- 
bility to God, the truth of the Bible, etc. This sense of con- 
viction is the work of the Holy Spirit; or, in other words, it is due 
to what is called in technical phrase, “prevenient” or “common” 
erace, as distinguished from “efficacious,” which latter is so called 
because it never fails to produce a saving effect. 
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Do all men, all rational adults, experience this common or con- 
victing grace of the Holy Spirit? It may not in the case of every 
man result in conviction because in this sphere, wherein man may 
indeed co-operate, the sinner does not meet the conditions essen- 
tial to conviction; as, for example, he may (1) neglect or refuse 
to read or hear the Word, which is pre-eminently, if not, indeed, 
exclusively, “the sword of the Spirit” in producing conviction; 
or, (2) even if he read or heard the Word, he may neglect or refuse 
to seriously apply his mind to the truth in order that he may 
understand the requirements of God’s law and feel its force, which 
is “the sorrow of the world” that worketh in the sinner death, or 
an awful realization of his lost and helpless condition. Or, (3) 
he may neglect or refuse to pray the prayer ot the publican; he 
may refuse to confess to God his sins; he may refuse to humbly 
ask for the gift. of the convicting and regenerating Holy Spirit. 
Our Savior often said, “Who hath ears to hear, let him hear,” ? 
and he often said, “Take heed how ye hear;’* and he also said, 
“How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him.”* But, on the contrary, will every man 
‘be saved who performs these several duties? Our answer is, The 
promise of God is unto them. “Whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be delivered.” ® No man has the right to 
prohibit any sinner to pray for the convicting and regenerating 
Spirit, and no man dare tell him that his prayer will not be an- 
‘swered. But the sinner must beware of the fatal thought that 
salvation, under any circumstances, is anything else than a matter 
of grace; no reading or hearing the word, no degree of attentive- 
ness to its teachings, no amount of humblest prayer, can ever make 
salvation a matter of debt on the part of God. The sinner must 
recognize this, for self righteousness is as offensive to God as any 
other sin. “Simply to Thy cross I cling.” To the unregenerate 
sinner every promise must be a “peradventure,” as Paul calls it in 
2 Tim. i. 25, a “whether God may not perchance give them re- 
pentance.” The same sound thought is also expressed in the words 
of the old hymn, “I can but perish if I go, I am resolved to try.” 
But it should be observed that this “peradventure” in regard to 
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what might occur to the sinner existed in the mind of the Apostle, 
also, and of Timothy.. The reason, or explanation, of this degree 
of uncertainty in regard to the convicted and praying sinner’s 
regeneration does not lie in any possible unfaithfulness on God’s 
part to his promise, nor does it lie in the fact that the sinner is 
outside of the scope of the covenant of redemption, that is, is one 
of the non-elect; but it hes in the sinner’s own deep sense of his 
utter unworthiness, and in the absence, as yet, from his heart of 
that sense of peace with God which comes only after regenera- 
tion and justification. It is, therefore, ethical rather than theo- 
logical. According to his sense of justice he deserves death, and 
as yet he cannot see how God himself, who is infinitely just, 
can have it otherwise. Even to the regenerate and most truly 
sanctified man grace is always “amazing.” Man is a sinner be- 
fore he is anything else, and hence he is obliged to see God as 
just before he can see him as love. As the former, he may 
claim him, as the latter, he must plead him; and the very fact 
that God saves the sinner, or, in other words, is just in justify- 
ing him, is due to nothing on the sinner’s side, but solely to his 
own scheme of grace. Not even the Christian can make any 
demands on God’s love, for the moment his prayer becomes a 
demand that moment he addresses love as if it were justice. 
He entreats love. 

4, Consequents of Regeneration. Immediately upon the quicken- 
ing act of the Holy Spirit, what does the man himself do? He 
exercises faith and repents. This faith is called “saving” faith 
(fides divina), by way of distinguishing it from the belief in the 
reality of certain spiritual facts which he experiences during con-- 
viction and prior to regeneration. ‘This repentance is sometimes 
called “evangelical” repentance in order to distinguish it from “the 
sorrow of the world which worketh death,” and which the sinner 
must also necessarily experience during conviction and before re- 
generation. Inasmuch as this faith and repentance are exercises 
or spiritual actions of the man himself, they may be spoken of as 
the human side of regeneration. It is we who see, but it is the 
sun that illuminates and thus enables us to see. It is we who have 
faith and repent, but it is God the Holy Spirit who, for, Christ’s 
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sake, or on the ground of the atonement, regenerates and thus 
enables us to believe and repent. | 

The rational adult, being regenerated, cannot refuse to believe 
and repent, for this particular grace is “irresistiple.” The will, 
the very faculty which refuses, is, also, one of the very faculties 
which are regenerated, and its regeneration, as we have seen, con- 
sists in the impartation to it by the Holy Spirit of a movement, 
which it did not before possess, away from sin toward holiness, 
away from self toward God. And the regenerated will cannot 
move in two directions at the same time. But these two exercises 
of the soul called faith and repentance are not irresistible in the 
sense of being either involuntary or non-volitional. These exer- 
cises are the exercises of a liberated will. Nor are they irresistible, 
in the sense that the will might make an effort to resist them, and 
in which effort it must inevitably fail. But they are irresistible in 
the sense that not even an effort can be put forth by the will to 
resist them when the soul has reached that stage of its experience 
where alone regeneration takes place. To say otherwise would be 
to express the absurdity that while the will is putting forth a con- 
tinuous volition in one direction, it is at the same moment putting 
forth a continuous volition in a contrary direction, both movye- 
ments being in harmony with the simultaneous inclinations or 
dispositions, which are behind the two respectively. The grace 
which may be resisted to the eternal loss of our souls is the grace 
which comes in prior to our regeneration. 

If we should designate both faith and repentance by one word, 
the proper word would be Conversion. As the terminus of convic- 
tion may be regeneration, so the terminus, or immediate result, 
of regeneration must be conversion, or faith and repentance. Of 
course all these terms are often used in senses more or less vague 
and general, but in seeking to describe spiritual, as other facts, we 
should use the terms with which we designate them in as clear and 
definite sense as possible. Having said thus much concerning faith 
and repentance in common, let us briefly consider each in itself. 

(1) Faith. (a) Its Nature. Saving faith, as distinguished from 
mere intellectual assent to the truth of any statement of Scripture, 
“is the act of receiving and resting upon Christ alone for salvation.” 
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This is the common definition, and it accords with the teaching of 
Scripture. Or, in other words, it is the act of turning to Christ 
as the ground of justification, and away from self, or one’s own 
supposed good works, as the ground. It is not simply believing 
Christ, believing that what he says is true; this is assent, but it is 
not faith; it is “fides humana,” to use the language of some of the 
old writers, but it is not “fides divina.” Saving faith includes in- 
tellectual assent, for we cannot commit ourselves to one unless we 
believe that he speaks the truth. Saving faith is not merely be- 
heving Christ, but is also believing in, or into, or on, Christ. 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” } 
It, therefore, imphes such contact or personal union with Christ 
as guarantees our salvation. It is, in a sense, the becoming one 
with him, becoming identified with him, the attaching of our souls 
and eternal destiny to him, so that what is his may be said to be 
ours, and what occurs or happens to him may be said to happen 
to us. Itisavital union. Christ lives in us, and his life becomes 
our spiritual lfe.2 And it is a union which is never dissolved.? 
It is technically called the Mystical Union of the believer with 
Christ, not because it is unreal, but because it is a spiritual and 
mysterious union, which renders the two inseparable. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the evangelical vitality of our spirits, and hence 
to our salvation. “Apart from me ye can do nothing.”* The 
doctrinal head under which Christ is here speaking is not “apostasy” 
or “amissible grace,’ but union with himself, apart from whom 
there is neither hfe nor salvation. This vital spiritual union, 
through faith, with Christ, is the ground of our justification and 
adoption. Saving faith implies love; love is its vitalizing and ener- 
gizing principle; it works by love, and without love it would be 
dead, it would not be saving faith.* This is the fact which removes 
whatever apparent discrepancy there may be between the teachings 
of Paul and James on this subject. It is of the very nature of 
faith to love, and it is of the very nature of love to work, but not 


as a matter of merit. Hence, love that works is a test of faith’s 
genuineness. 
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sake, or on the ground of the atonement, regenerates and thus 
enables us to savingly belheve and repent. (Con. of Faith, Art. 53.) 
The sinner having yielded, or reached in his experience the 
stage of unconditional surrender, cannot, of course, consistently 
with this state of mind, do otherwise than accept Christ as his 
Savior and Lord. In the language of our Confession (53), the 
Holy Spirit, in regeneration, takes “the things of Christ, and, 
showing them, unto him, enables him to lay hold on Christ.” This 
“laying hold on Christ” is, in 45, rightly called saving faith. The 
same regenerating act of the Holy Spirit is in 82 said also to 
have removed all’ “insubordination,” or resistance and enmity. 
The will, the very faculty which was insubordinate and hostile, 
is also one of the very faculties which are regenerated; and its 
regeneration, as we have seen, and as is stated in our Confessional 
articles (387, 52), consists in the impartation to it by the Holy 
Spirit of a movement, which it did not before possess, away from 
sin toward holiness, away from self toward God. This movement 
is described in 37 and 42 as a “steadfast” or “resolute” purpose 
to forsake all sin, etc.; that is to say, it is not a spasmodic and 
temporary, but an immanent and permanent purpose. It is 
change, not merely from one act of the mind to another, but 
of the mind itself—as is rightly said in article 37. And the re- 
generated mind, or will, cannot thus purpose, or move, in two 
opposite directions at the same time. ‘The sense in which the 
Apostle (1 John iil. 9) says that “whosoever is born of God cannot 
sin,” whether by rejecting Christ or in any other way, is most 
certainly a true sense, though not the same sense as that in 
which he says, and we all know, that the regenerated persons can 
sin. (1 John i. 10.) Regeneration does not coerce, but conquers 
our will and at the same time makes a “friend of God” out of it. 
Ilence these two exercises or energies which it puts forth in the 
selfsame moment, and which are called saving faith and re- 
pentance unto life, are not involuntary. In themselves considered 
they can, of course, involve no reluctance and encounter in the 
will no opposition. What the friendly will does it does cordially. 
He who seeks the grace which may be resisted to the eternal loss 
of his soul must look for it in the erace which comes in prior to 


regeneration. And there he can find it. See Confession, Articles 


m1 and. 60. 


This saving faith and repentance are a turning to Christ as 


Savior and Lord: and hence, taken together, they are rightly called 
conversion. The terminus of ponichinn may be regeneration, but 


there cannot be regeneration apart from conversion. Of course 


all these terms are often used in other senses, more or less vague 
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and general; but in seeking to describe spiritual facts, especially, 
we should use the terms with which we designate them in as clear 
and definite a sense as possible. Having said this much concerning 
saving faith and saving repentance in common, let us briefly con- 
sider each separately. 

(1). Hatth. (a) Its nature. Saving faith, as distinguished from 
the several other forms and degrees of faith, is the act of laying 
hold on or receiving and resting upon Christ alone for salvation. 
This is the common definition, and it accords with the teaching of 
Scripture. Or, in other words, it is the act of turning to Christ 
as the ground of justification, and away from self, or one’s own 
supposed good works, as the ground. It is not simply believing 
Christ, believing that what he says is true; this is assent, but it is — 
not faith; it is ‘fides humana,” to use the language of some of the 
old writers, but it is not “fides divina.” Saving faith includes in- 
tellectual assent, for we cannot commit ourselves to one unless we 
believe that he speaks the truth. Saving faith is not merely be- 
leving Christ, but is also believing in, or into, or on, Christ. 
“Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” * 
lt, therefore, implies such contact or personal union with Christ 
as guarantees our salvation. It is, in a sense, the becoming one — 
with him, becoming identified with him, the attaching of our souls 
and eternal destiny to him, so that what is his may be said to be 
ours, and what occurs or happens to him may be said to happen — 
to us. It isa vital union. Christ lives in us, and his life becomes 
our spiritual life? And it is a union which is never dissolved.* — 
It is technically called the Mystical Union of the believer with — 
Christ, not because it is unreal, but because it is a spiritual and — 
mysterious union, which renders the two inseparable. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the evangelical vitality of our spirits, and hence - 
to our salvation. “Apart from me ye can do nothing.’* The® 
doctrinal head under which Christ is here speaking is not — 
“apostasy” or “amissible grace,” but union with himself, apart — 
from whom there is neither life nor salvation. This vital spiritual — 
union, through faith, with Christ, is the ground of our justification — 
and adoption. Saving faith implies love; love is its vitalizing and — 
energizing principle; it works by love, and without love it would — 
be dead, it would not be saving faith. This is the fact which — 
removes whatever apparent discrepancy there may be between the — 
teachings of Paul and James on this subject. It is of the very 
nature of faith to love, and it is of the very nature of love to work, — 
but not as a matter of merit. Hence, love that works is a test of | 
faith’s genuineness. ; 
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(b) Its Object. The object of intellectual faith is a proposi- 
tion or fact of some kind, of which we say, “I believe it;” but the 
object of saving faith is Christ, not a proposition but a person. 
This as a very important distinction. Faith in Christ implies 
assent to the truth of what Christ says, in so far as his teachings 
may be known by us. But it is quite possible for us to believe 
the truth of the latter without believing in Christ himself. To 
believe in Christ is to be attached to him, to commit one’s self to 
him. A passenger on board a ship at sea is not saved from drown- ' 
ing by believing in conscious detail such and such important facts 
concerning the ship; he is saved by committing himself to the ship 
itself, actually trusting in it and not merely believing that it is 
a strong ship or that it sailed from Portsmouth. There is no say- 
ing faith apart from personal union with the ship. But how then 
could the Apostle John say, “Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God?’* Is not this simply to believe a 
proposition and not a person? Apparently. But the Apostle 
means, Whosoever believeth that Jesus is his Christ, his personal 
Lord and Savior, is born of God. Nobody but a child of God ever 
believes this, and hence, the possession of this faith is a sure test 
of regeneration. So, Paul in Rom. x. 9: “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
But for me “to confess the Lord Jesus” is to confess Jesus as my 
Lord, and to believe wn my heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, is much more than to assent to the truth of a historical 
statement or to the reality of an alleged historical fact. It is to 
have such a faith in that person who was raised as dominates my 
will, bringing me into union with him, causing me to commit, or 
trust, myself to him. 

(c) Relation of Faith to Evidence. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of the relation of saving faith to evidence. Taith has 
been defined as “belief based on evidence;” but this is not a defini- 
tion of saving faith. Such faith as this definition calls for is the 
mere perception, more or less clear, of the truth of a statement or 
of the reality of something. But perception is a function of the 
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intellect or understanding, whereas saving faith lies in the sphere 
of the will, or heart. We cannot, strictly speaking, be commanded 
to perceive Christ or to perceive in Christ, but we can be com- 
manded to believe in Christ, for this is an act of the will, an act 
of committing ourselves to him. The antithesis of faith is not 
doubt, or the obscure perception of a truth or a person, or of some 
reality objective in respect to the mind. If this were true, 
perfect knowledge would be essential to perfect faith; whereas, 
as a mater of fact, we must in this, also, “become as little children,” 
whose faith is far in advance of their knowledge. In so far as 
faith is related to the intellect, its antithesis is certainty, or 
knowledge, or “sight;” and hence the Apostle says, “We walk by 
faith and not by sight.t But the Apostle is not here speaking 
of that initial act of committing ourselves to Christ as our Lord 
and Savior which is called saving faith, but of the subsequent 
prolonged trust in him. As an act of the will, the antithesis of 
saving faith is another act of the will which we may call refusai 
to coramit one’s self to Christ, or neglect to do so, or simply un- 
belief. The Apostle is speaking of this saving faith, or act of 
the will, when he says, “With the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness.” ? The heart here is the will, and no man, against his 
will, can savingly believe anything or any person; for to affirm 
otherwise would be the same as saying that he performs an act, 
and at the same time does not perform it. Faith as the instru- 
mental cause of justification we treat under the head of that article. 

(2) Repentance. This is not conviction, or remorse, or regret, 
or penitential sorrow, or an emotion, or feeling of any kind, though 
it implies these as a necessary prior experience and also as an 
accompaniment during the whole of the subsequent Christian life. 
The New Testament word for repentance (metanoia) means a 
change of mind, or purpose, or heart. It also belongs to the 
sphere of the will. It is a renunciation of the old ruling purpose 
of life and the taking up of the new. As faith is the turning 
away from self to Christ as the ground of justification, so repentance 
is the turning away from self to God as the chief end of our exist- 
ence. The supreme end, or aim, or purpose, in life is not now 
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what it was before. When the Scripture, therefore, says, “Repent 
ye,” it does not mean, Be sorry, or penitential, though of course, 
as we have said, this is implied; but it means, “Change ye;” it 
means, “Seek ye first,” prefer above all things, “the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness;” whereas, this had not been hitherto 
the dominant preference. “Repent, and turn from all your trans- 
gressions. . . . Cast away from you all your transgressions; . 
make you a new heart and a new spirit.” These are only several 
ways of designating one and the same thing, to wit, repentance. 
We whose controlling affection is for the things of this world, 
whose supreme purpose in life is to lay up treasures of any kind 
on earth, may be, apparently, a very moral man; but whether so 
or not, he is one of those whom the Word addresses when it 
says, Repent. And it does not mean merely, Reform, or, Be 
less vicious. It means, Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself; whereas, thou hast not 
hitherto done this. The renewed will turns about and faces a new 
polestar, and the act which it puts forth in doing this is repent- 
ance. 

But how is this great change accomplished? Not by a volition 
of the unregenerate will, for no leopard can change his spots, and 
no Ethiopian his skin. The sinner is very helpless, and he ought 
to know it. There is no hope for him until he does know it. 
He must ery, not only, “Unclean,” but also, “Oh, helpless man 
that I am.” Repentance being a turning away from self and the 
world to God, the word of Christ is applicable to it: “No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me.”* “The goodness of God 
leadeth thee to repentance.” * And the journey begins down in 
the dismal valley of Conviction, where the law is to him only a 
terror. But the goodness of God as presented, not only in his 
revealed law, but also in various providences and in the published 
gospel, leads him perchance to confession and prayer; and thence 
to union with Christ by faith. He is safe then, for through Christ 
that strengtheneth him he can do all things. In union with the 
vine the branch can bring forth all the fruits. 

5. Necessity of Regeneration. After what has been said in our 
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Anthropology concerning the nature of sin, and here concerning 
the nature of regeneration itself as a prerequisite of sanctification, 
only a few words need be added concerning its necessity; and by 
those who look upon it as preceding justification in the process 
of salvation, its necessity is, if possible, only yet further emphasized. 
The cause of our admission into the heavenly kingdom is several 
fold; or, rather, when we,speak of the cause of our admission into 
heaven, the word cause may be understood as having any one, 
or ail, of several senses. Of course, the cause, in the highest sense, 
is God, inasmuch as he is sovereign and he it is who regenerates, 
justifies, and sanctifies. But the substitutionary atonement of 
Christ is the procuring cause, inasmuch as it is the ground on 
which all the rest is done, and without which nothing else could 
be done. faith is the instrumental cause, inasmuch as it is through 
faith alone that we are justified, or declared free from condem- 
nation. The Holy Spirit is the efficient cause, inasmuch as it is 
he by whom we are regenerated and sanctified. But regeneration, 
viewed as followed up in progressive sanctification, is the qualify- 
ing cause, inasmuch as we thus derive through the Holy Spirit our 
fitness for heaven. And this fitness which we acquire in regenera- 
tion and sanetification is as absolutely essential as the title which 
we acquire through justification. “Ye must be born again,” and 
the “must” in this declaration of our Lord is just as radically im- 
perative as is the necessity that we should have removed from us 
the sentence of condemnation. The mere fact of dwelling in a 
place called heaven can never of itself give one that subjective 
qualification whereby alone heaven can really be heaven. The 
carnal mind, that is, the uwnregenerate mind, “is enmity against 
God,” and for him of whose mind this is true there is no heaven. 
As there is no earth to him who has never been born, so there is 
no heaven to him who has never been “born again.” 

6. As fo Infants. In the case of infants, and perhaps other 
non-intelligent persons, who, also must be regenerated, the exercises 
called faith and repentance correspond to the other exercises of 
their soul. They are as vet sub-conscious or latent. That is, the 
regenerated infant soul is such a soul as would inevitably exercise 
faith and repudiate sin, if it were capable of consciously exercis- 
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ing at all, and as will inevitably thus energize so soon as it reaches 
the proper stage of psychical development. It will never energize 
as unbelief and impenitence. Consequently, in the case of infants, 
regeneration precedes actual faith and repentance, not only in 
point of order and nature, but, also, in respect to time, whereas, 
in the case of adults, these are all simultaneous. If the question 
should be asked, Why are not all infants, as well as those dying, 
regenerated, thus guaranteeing their salvation independently of 
their wills? our answer would he, in the first place, that it is not the 
sovereign pleasure of God so to do; and, in the second place, that 
the very fact that rational adults have wills which may resist all 
the preparatives, or means, of regeneration morally precludes him 
from doing so. The regenerating act of the Holy Spirit, in the 
strict and proper sense of that term, is indeed irresistible. But, 
in the case of those capable of conviction, to speak of regeneration 
as if it were possible apart from conviction and all that conviction 
implies, is to speak of that which is a self-contradiction in the very 
nature of the case. And this precedent conviction is resistible. 
If the Moly Spirit, in virtue of Christ’s atonement, should sover- 
eignly regenerate all adult wills in infancy, and thereby anticipate 
conviction, this, practically, would be to exclude man altogether as 
a conscious party either to sin or to salvation, and thus render 
all that half of the gospel which consists in beseeching men to 
become reconciled to God a dead letter. And so the original ques- 
tion virtually amounts to this one, Why did not God institute at 
the outset a different method of salvation, and why did not the 
Holy Spirit inspire the ancient prophets and apostles to write a 
different Bible, rather than one which proceeds on the supposition 
that all men are not regenerated in infancy? And this, again, 
resolves itself back into the question, Why did not God, in his 
relation to a race of beings which he had made, will to do some- 
thing which he did not wili to do? The only answer to this form 
of the question is also the ultimate answer of all questions, to wit, 
Because God is God. Those things which are to him impossible 
are impossible because he makes them so. And hence, our ac- 
quiescence, at last, must be in him, and not in explanations which 
he outside of him. 
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ie 
JUSTIFICATION. 


1. Its Nature. But the sinner is a criminal, and against him 
many sins are charged in the court of God the great Judge. He 
has been regenerated, changed radically as to his nature, united 
by faith to Christ, turned away from self and the world unto God 
as his supreme end henceforth. What now shall be done with 
his record, whether past or future, for he is not yet sinless? Shall 
a man thus changed, and thus united to Christ, still stand as a con- 
cemned criminal before the bar of God? Or, shall he go to and 
fro as a prisoner bound to his keeper, waiting the day of his ex- 
ecution? The Apostle’s answer is, “There is now no more con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, which walk not . 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (Rom. viii. 1). And this 
release from condemnation is justification. It is a purely legal 
affair, a dismissal from court, an acquittal. But there is one im- 
portant respect in which it differs from an acquittal in a human 
court. In the human court the prisoner is acquitted because he 
is found to be not guilty, or, in other words, is found to be legally 
innocent of the charge on which he is tried; whereas, the sinner 
is not only guilty as a matter of fact, but is already under a legal 
sentence of condemnation (John ii. 18); and he is released from 
court, the sentence being removed, notwithstanding the fact that 
he is really guilty. He is actually that which he is charged with 
being, and he has actually done that which he is charged with 
doing, and in both instances this something is forbidden by the 
law. There is no doubt about the facts, and there is no doubt 
about the relation of the law to these facts. Justification is a 
purely declarative act, but it does not declare the prisoner to be 
innocent or guiltless; it declares him to be released, freed from 
the judicial sentence, or pardoned. Viewed in himself simply the 
man thus justified always will be a sinner or criminal, for it can 
never be said of him that he was not what God’s holy law forbade 
him to be, and that he did not what the law forbade him to do. 
Jn this sense of the word guilt (reatus culpa), he will be guilty 
forever; but in the sense of being liable or exposed to punish- 
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ment reatus pene), he is not guilty after he has been justified, or 
declared free from condemnation. The sinner who is thus declared 
te be no longer obnoxious to the law and exposed to its punish- 
ment is said to be “righteous,” but this righteousness and free- 
dom froni the condemnation of the law are simply two names for 
one and the same thing. He is called righteous in this sense, be- 
cause as a matter of fact he 1s righteous in this sense. It must 
be distinctly understood that he is not, in the Scriptures, called 
righteous in the sense that he does not really deserve punishment, 
for as we have seen, viewed in himself simply, he does deserve it 
and will deserve it forever; the highest saint in heaven, viewed 
apart from his relation to Christ, deserves it, for it cannot ever 
become untrue that he was once, and that he did once, that which 
God’s law forbade. He is not, and no sinner ever is declared, right- 
eous because of his own innocence, or personal holiness, or good 
desert; for, however holy he may become now, or in the future, he 
can never become holy in his past, and that past is just as truly him- 
self as his present or future. ‘This justification, or righteousness, 
which consists in being declared free from condemnation, is called 
the “Tighteousness of God” in Rom. x. 3, and elsewhere, not be- 
cause it is his subjective righteousness, or personal holiness, but 
because it is a righteousness or freedom from condemnation, which 
becomes ours by his personal declarative act. 

2. Inclusives of Justrfication. This declarative act of God al- 
ways carries with it restoration to the Divine favor and adoption 
into the heavenly family. Having received the Spirit of adoption 
in regeneration which is the beginning, or root, of sanctification, 
the sinner is now authorized to claim the privilege of an adopted 
son and cry, Abba, Father (Rom. vili. 15; Gal. iv. 6). As the 
sinner is now a son of God in a sense which he was not before, so 
God is now a Father to him in a sense which he was not before. 
In regeneration he is “born of God,” and in adoption he is owned 
of God. The reconciliation of God with man, which was brought 
about potentially in the atonement of Christ, has now become 
actual or completely realized. ‘The sinner is justified, forgiven, 
and restored back into the family of God as one of his sons, as if 
he had never been a prodigal wanderer from home. Justification, 
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then, always carries with it restoration to all the privileges of the 
heavenly citizenship; whereas, it should be observed, the pardon of 
criminals, in the case of human governments, does not always do 
so. Some convicts are pardoned by human executives, who never 
are restored to their original rights as citizens, and hence to the 
full favor of the State. The justification of the sinner differs 
from the civil pardon of one of our convicts in another essential 
respect. In the one case, the pardon of the criminal issues on 
the part of the executive from mitigating circumstances inhering 
in the convict himself or in. his immediate environment; but not 
so in the other case, for the sinner’s pardon and restoration to 
favor with God is not based on anything in the sinner himself, 
nor on anything that he has done or can do. It can never be said 
of the sinner that he is either legally or morally entitled to justi- 
fication on account of anything in himself, and so long as he 
claims it as his due so long will it be impossible for God to grant 
it, for to so claim it is to perpetually increase his criminality. 

3. The Ground of Justification. But why cannot the sinner’s 
reformation be an adequate ground of the justifying act of God? 
Sin is sin because God 1s God,.and the law of God is only an 
expression of the nature of God. Hence the law cannot do other- 
wise than demand sin’s punishment, and to say the contrary would 
be equivalent to saying that God is not God. The sin committed 
never ceases to be a sin committed, and the law never changes as 
an expression of God’s immutable nature. If the law, therefore, 
demanded the sin’s punishment at the moment the sin was com-, 
mitted, it must equally demand it a thousand or a million years 
thereafter, unless meanwhile it has been punished. But, apart 
from this consideration, the sinner cannet reform, and hence he 
can have no reformation, which he can call his own, to plead as a 
ground of pardon and reconciliation. He may be able to discon- 
tinue the doing of some things, the committing of some forms of 
sin, but he can never cease sinning, nor can he ever cease being a 
sinner, which is itself a crime in the estimation of the moral law. 
The moral law is antagonistic not only to theft but thievishness, 
not only the act, but the sinful nature in which the act originates. 
And this deepest and highest degree of reformation, the changing 
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of his own nature, no sinner can ever perform; and hence he can 
never offer it as the ground of his justification. But suppose he 
could perform it, the past remains. The law may be satisfied with 
him as he is to-day, and to-morrow, and henceforth, but what of 
yesterday and the years past? The law, or, in other words, God’s 
nature, requires absolute perfection, and hence this sinner can 
never be, and can never do, so much more than the law requires 
as to have something passed to his credit by way of balancing off 
the indictments accumulated against him in the past. Not even 
do human governments deal in this manner with their criminals, 
for if the law demands hanging, hanging it must be, no matter how 
truly the criminal may have reformed or repented. No good 
present, and no good future, can ever atone for a bad past. The 
sinner ought to know the awfui truth, and it is a sin to beguile 
or delude him with anything else. The fuller and clearer his ap- 
prehension of the truth is, the more hkely it is that he will be 
saved, because the more likely is he to embrace the only method 
of salvation and the only Savior. 

The ground, then, of the sinner’s justification is not his reforma- 
tion, or repentance, or regeneration, whether one may choose to 
regard these as his own acts or as the Holy Spirit’s work in him. 
It 1s the atonement made by Christ. UHuman governments and 
societies, of course, ordinarily make no explicit provision for the 
infliction of punishment by substitution, for the obvious reason 
that they cannot ordinarily assume that any one would willingly 
be the substitute of even the most thoroughly penitent and re- 
formed criminal; and to force one to be a substitute would be to 
destroy the very justice which it is sought to maintain. But it is 
equally obvious that the principle of substitution is not in itself 
antagonistic to our natural sense of justice, however keenly we 
may sympathize with a surety when we see him suffer that which 
in reality was deserved by another. The very, fact, indeed, that 
human governments do allow one person to become the surety or 
bondsman for others, even for the future good behavior of. crim- 
inals, shows that the principle of substitution is not in itself offen- 
sive to us; but if the citizen or subject of the government should 
be forced to be the criminal’s or the debtor’s substitute then of 
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course would we revolt. We have already seen that the making of 
an atonement by Christ, an adequate satisfaction of the law, and, 
therefore, adequate to the needs of all sinners, was a purely vol- 
untary matter on his part, and he had the right to do it. And no 
one can say that we charge God with wrong if we affirm, as we do, 
that he, on his part, had the right to regard the whole voluntary 
and obedient life and death of Christ as the ground on which 
he could justly justify the sinner, provided the sinner did not 
reject the terms. And we have also already discussed some, at 
least, of the elements of value in this atoning work of Christ, 
which, so far as he himself was concerned, was purely a work of 
supererogation, for he was not obliged to come to this world as he 
did. He is the only being who could have rendered an obedience 
and suffered a punishment for others and not for himself, for all 
other men were themselves guilty. ‘The sinner, therefore, is jus- 
tified on the ground of a righteousness, that is, on the ground of 
righteous works which are not ours but Christ’s. Everything that 
Christ suffered from the beginning to the end of his earthly career 
on the cross, was propitiatory in respect to God, and expiatory in 
respect to sin, and the totality of his obedience in that “righteous- 
ness of Christ” which accrues to the sinner’s justification, and 
becomes his title to all the heavenly privileges and _ blessedness. 

But how can another’s thus become the sinner’s? How can the 
reward of Christ’s obedience become the reward of the sinner? 
The answer is, both the removal of the penaity from the sinner by 
Christ’s atoning death and all the rewards of his obedience be- 
come the sinner’s, in no other way than by what is called “im- 
putation,” which simply means that, whereas, the sinner cannot 
claim them in his own right, they are given to him for the sake 
of another, and this is what we have in mind when we say “for 
Christ’s sake.” It does not mean that the sinner either is or is 
not personally holy, or of a righteous nature, though as a matter 
of fact he is not. He is regenerated, but he may be far from 
being perfectly holy, and neither his regeneration nor his sanc- 
tification or partial personal holiness, are the ground of his justi- 
fication—his pardon and his title. 

4. The Instrumental Cause of Justification. But how is it that 
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‘God can rightly think of what belongs to Christ as if it belonged 
also to the sinner? Any act of God is sufficiently explained when 
we can refer it as an effect to an adequate cause. On the divine 
side, the cause in this instance is simply God’s own abounding 
grace; on the huinan side, it is the fact that the sinner is united 
by faith unto Christ; he and the sinner have thus in a certain real 
sense become one. And here again we meet with another aspect 
of the indispensable fact of substitution; in so far as the merit only 
is looked at, Christ stands in the place of the sinner, and in so far 
as the benefits only are looked at, the sinner stands in the place of 
Christ. Christ suffers as if he were the sinner, and the sinner 
is justified and rewarded as if he were Christ. But he would not 
be if he were not united to Christ by faith. 

So far as our justification is concerned, it is not our faith that 
God imputes to us, or thinks of, as our righteousness; it is the 
obedience or righteousness of Christ which he substitutes in the 
place of an obedience or righteousness, or merit, which we have 
not and cannot have. This righteousness, which is not Christ’s 
subjective holiness, which is thus attributed to us, is not ours in 
any fictitious or make-believe sense; it is ours really because God 
imputes it, or attributes it, or graciously grants it, to us. The 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness simply means, therefore, the 
gracious granting unto us the benefit of something which we 
do not achieve, and which does not belong to us in our 
own right. This is what we mean when we plead the “merits” 
of Christ; and no sinner, even after he is once regenerated, or 
even after he is both subjectively and objectively sanctified, can 
cease to plead Christ’s merits, for Christ is always his sanctifica- 
tion (1 Cor. i. 30), no matter how subjectively pure and holy the 
Sinner may become. . 

Gut it is said by some that the thing which God imputes to us, or 
thinks of as our righteousness, is our faith. This cannot be true, 
for Paul explicitly teaches throughout his Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians that we are justified by faith, that is, justified in the 
sense which we have already defined, by faith as the secondary or 
instrumental cause. But if faith is in any sense the cause of our 


See, for instance, Watson’s Institutes, vol. ii., p. 234. 
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declared freedom from condemnation and of our restoration to 
his favor, it cannot be that thing itself, and it cannot be imputed. 
to us as such. The Apostle does, indeed, say that Abraham “was. 
strong in faith” and that “it was imputed to him for righteousness” 
(Rom. iv. 20, 22), that is, in the place of righteousness, or, as if 
it had been righteousness. But on this, and substantially the 
same passage elsewhere, we may offer this explanatory remark: 
In the first place, by “righteousness” here the Apostie does not 
mean, of course, that declarative act of God by which he pro- 
nounces us free from condemnation and acceptable in his sight;, 
this is “justification,” God’s act and never in any sense ours. In 
the second place, the Apostle does not mean that God chose to: 
regard Abraham’s “faith” as only another name for “righteous- 
ness,” of whatever sort; for this obviously would be only another 
way of saying that, whereas, even the most perfect faith of ours. 
is not a saving merit, God nevertheless makes believe that it is,. 
which is only another form of the doctrine of salvation by works. 
In the third place, what the Apostie does mean must, therefore, 
be simply this: That Abraham believed God, or had faith, and 
that this faith was the secondary or instrumental cause of God’s, 
treating him as if he were righteous. Looking at the matter from 
the side of Abraham, his faith was the cause of his justification;, 
the merit of Christ was the ground of it, and the reason why this. 
merit of Christ became operative in the case of Abraham was the 
fact that he was united to Christ by faith. 'To this extent Abraham 
was regarded as Christ himself, and was so treated. So, in the 
case of any sinner, is the gist of Paul’s whole soteriology. The 
relation of Christ to our salvation is one aspect of the subject; the 
relation of faith to our salvation is another. It is not the sinner’s 
faith that constitutes the sinner saved; this is the bond which unites: 
him to Christ. Nor is it the sinner’s union with, Christ. that con- 
stitutes him saved. fis union with Christ is simply the fact im 
his history that causes God to be pleased to save him, that is, to 
justify him; that is, to free him from condemnation, receive him 
into his favor, and award to him all the privileges of a son, 

But is this justifying act of God ever revoked or canceled? Is: 
the adopted son ever again expelled from the Father’s family? 
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No; not so long as the union between Christ and the sinner remains 
unsevered, and we have Christ’s own abounding word to the effect 
that it shall so remain forever.* If the permanency of the union 
depended upon the justified sinner we could not speak so positively. 
But may he not sin after having been once justified? Yes, even 
often and egregiously. He still lives in a world of temptations, 
and his personal union with Christ, which is the reason why he 
was justified in the first place and continues so, does not imply 
in him either the sinlessness or the impeccability of Christ. If it 
did he couid stand henceforth in his own strength and on his 
own merits. _ But this union does guarantee the forgiveness of all 
sins which the justified sinner may commit; or, in other words, the 
one divine act of justification has reference, not only to the sins 
of the sinner’s past, but to those also of his future. This grace 
of justification is so far reaching that when once it has become his 
he cannot fall beyond its scope. Why, then, should the regen- 
erated and justified sinner pray daily for the forgiveness of the sins 
which he has committed, or of which he daily recognizes in his 
conscience that he is guilty? The simple answer is, the fact of his 
abiding union with Christ is the abiding guarantee that he both 
must and will do it, just as the fact that ight is hght is the abiding 
guarantee that light both must and will shine. The fact of the 
sinner’s union with Christ implies in its very nature, on the part 
of the sinner, a penitential longing for the forgiveness of the sins 
which he commits, and while the justifying act of God does not 
issue afresh from his court, it is realized afresh in the justified 
sinners forgiveness. Ile who has been once adopted into the 
family of God as one of his sons can never thereafter be treated by 
him as if he were an alien; for as a father pities his children, so 
does the Lord pity them that fear him, even in their moments or 
seasons of departure from duty. And if the son should be sup- 
posed ever to fall from his high and gracious’ position as such, 
how can it be possible that he could ever again be reinstated? 
for no cord of attachment could ever be stronger than the one we 
nave supposed to be broken, viz., the old cord that was woven 
out of the earthly life and the fiber of the Cross of him who was 


*See this subject discussed more fully under the head, The Certainty of 
Final Salvation. 
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the Son indeed. Could that which was not able to keep him ever 
regain him? 

5, Erroneous Views of Justification. After making the necessary 
allowance for the different senses in which different writers often 
use the same terms, the view of justification which we have pre-- 
sented, may be said to be that of all the Reformed Churches, and 
of the Reformed theologians generally.’ It is also the doctrine 
of both the editions of our Confession of Faith. But we should 
mention the following divergencies: 

(1)-The Pelagian and Rationalistic View. This holds that the 
Apostle in so strenuously denying the doctrine of justification by 
works, simply meant the external or ceremonial works prescribed 
by the Mosaic law. It is not such ceremonial works that cause 
God to acquit the sinner and receive him into his favor; but it is. 
the so-called morally good works (such as visiting the sick), which 
lie outside of the scope of these ceremonial requirements, which 
eause God to do this. This, and not the merits of Christ, according 
to this view, is the ground of our pardon and acceptance with God. 
Our controlling disposition or principles, some admit, may be in. 
part the ground of our justification, but as for Christ in his earthly 
life and work, he has nothing to do with it, only in so far as his 


‘ As illustrating this difference of sense in which terms are used we 
may note, for instance, that President Charles G. Finney uses the word 
‘“‘sround”’ for justification, not in the sense of the specific reason why 
God justifies, but in the sense of the source whence all of God’s saving acts. 
originate. Hence, he very truly says that the ground (or seurce, as he 
meant) of justification is the infinite love of God. Probably nobody 
doubts this, for God’s love is the source of all of God’s redemptive acts. 
But this is not what the word ‘‘ground” usually means when it is said 
that the atonement and obedience of Christ are the ground of justifica- 
tion. We should be careful to know what a given writer means, especially 
an influential one like Mr. Finney, when he denies that Christ’s atoning 
work is the ground of our salvation, and affirms that the ground is God’s 
love. This latter is the source, to be sure, for if God had not loved there 
would have been neither atonement nor any other step in the saving 
process; but the ground, or specific reason why God can justify, or acquit, 
and adopt a sinner who, though regenerated, is still a guilty sinner, is the 
fact of Christ’s atoning work in the sinner’s behalf; and the instrumental 
cause, or specific reason why he does do it is the sinner’s faith, his union 
by faith with Christ. 
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ideally perfect example may be stimulating and otherwise helpful 
to us. This is also the Unitarian and Swedenborgian view of jus- 
tification. We are justified, say they, on the ground of what we 
ourselves are. 

(2) The Roman Catholic Doctrine. This confounds regenera- 
tion, justification, and sanctification. That is, the Romanists teach 
that justification consists in the remission of sin and the infusion 
of holiness or righteousness. By the expression “remission of sin,” 
they do not mean, as do we, forgiveness or pardon, but the re- 
moval of the old nature or inward “habits of sin.” Hence, those 
justified, according to this sense, have no need of pardon, for there 
is no such thing as guilt or criminality. Works which are after 
regeneration, or which flow from the principle of divine life and 
holiness which has been infused into us, are meritorious, and are 
the ground of our acceptance with God,’ or, in other words, are 
the ground of what may be called a second justification. 


*The Roman Catholic doctrine, as expressed in the Canons of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, is as follows: ‘‘ Justification is not the mere remission of sins, 
but, also the sanctification and renovation of the inward man through the 
voluntary reception of grace and gifts of grace, whereby an unjust man 
becomes just, the enemy, a friend, so that he may be an heir according to 
the hope of eternal life. The only formal canse of justification is the jus- 
tice of God, not that by which he himself is just, but that by which he 
makes us just; that, namely, by which we are gratuitously renewed by him 
in the spirits of our minds, and are not only reputed, but really are, and 
are denominated just, receiving justice [righteousness | into ourselves, each 
one according to his own measure, which the Holy Spirit imparts to each 
as he pleases, and also according to each one’s disposition and co-opera- 
tion. When the Apostle asserts that man is justified by faith, and gra- 
tuitously, his language is to be understood in that sense which the con- 
stant agreement of the Catholic Church has affixed to it; in such a man- 
ner, namely, as that we are said to be justified by faith, because faith is 
the beginning of human salvation, the foundation and root of all justifica- 
tion, without which it is impossible to please God (Heb. xi. 6). And we 
are said to be justified gratuituosly, because none of these things which 
precede justification, whether faith or works, merits the grace itself of jus- 
tification.” And the Council proceeds to anathematize ‘any one who 
shall say that the sinner is justified by faith alone,” or, ‘ by the sole im- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ,” or, ‘“‘to the exclusion of that 
grace and charity [righteousness] which is shed abroad in their hearts by 
the Holy Spirit,” ete. 
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(3) The Osiandric Theory. Andreas Osiander, the famous con- 
troversalist of K6nigsburg (1552), held that justification consists 
in the infusion into the sinner of the essential holiness or right- 
eousness of Christ’s own nature. He was opposed both to Calvin 
and Luther, but as against the Romanists, at least on other sub- 
jects, he was a staunch reformer. His view of justification has 
been often revived by individuals, but has never been regarded 
by any evangelical body of Christians as Scriptural. ' 

(4) The Arminian Doctrine. ‘This holds, with both the Re-_ 
formed and Lutheran Churches, that justification is a declarative 
act of God whereby the sinner is, not made holy or righteous sub- 
jectively, but is pronounced free from the condemnation of the 
law and is restored to the divine favor. But it differs from the 
Reformed and Lutheran view in that it denies the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to the sinner and afiirms the imputation to 
him of his own faith as righteousness. That is, the thing for 
which the sinner gets credit or acquittal and restoration is not 
the righteousness of Christ, but his own so-called righteousness, 
to wit, his faith. This imperfect righteousness which the sinner 
has, is for Christ’s sake (because of his vicarious atonement) sub- 
stituted for a perfect righteousness which he has not; it is put down 
to his credit as if it were perfect, and on its account he is declared 
free from condemnation and accepted of God. The Arminian 
doctrine, therefore, does not use the phrase the “merit of Christ” 
in the Reformed or Lutheran sense, but as its equivalent must 
employ the phrase the “merit of faith,” though faith, to be sure, 
is not a real merit, but is simply regarded as one. It is impossible 
to see how this view fails to make our faith the ground or specific 
reason why of our justification rather than simply its instrumental 
cause, as the Apostle affirms it to be, the occasion 7m ws upon which 
to his credit as if it were perfect, and on its account he is declared 
free and accepted. Why should not any one greatly prefer to have 
the real merits of Christ written down to his eredit rather than 
the confesscdly fictitions merit of his own faithr True, the Apos- 
tle does sav that faith is imputed for righteousness, but, as we 
have seen, he does not mean that it is imputed in any such sense 
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as to becorne thereby the ground of our justification, for he has too 
often declared that the merit of Christ is this ground, and that 
faith is simply the secondary or instrumental cause of its becoming 
operative. It should alsc be observed that an ambiguity lurks in 
the use of the word faith. According to the Reformed view of 
justifying faith, it is the act of committing ourselves to Christ, of 
accepting him as Savior, as an essential substitute for ourselves, or 
anything else, as Savior; whereas, in the Arminian view it is rather 
a disposition or mental state, which begins, of course, with the act. 
It is this mental state which is regarded as constituting our 
_ righteousness,’ and as it may vary in intensity, or quite disappear, 
so may we “fall from grace,” or from the justified state utterly. 
This is indeed the Arminian doctrine of “amissible grace,” whereas, 
according to the other view the backslidings of the justified sinner 
never do cause God to cancel his original declaration of free- 
dom and restoration, and banish again the adopted son from his 
house.* | 


*One of the chief teachers of the Arminian, or Romonstrant, theology 
was Philipp van Limborch, who died in Amsterdam, the city of his birth, 
in 1712. Hesays that “‘God demands the obedience of faith, that is, not 
a rigid and equal obedience from all as the law demands; but only so 
much as faith—that is, a firm persuasion of the divine promises—is able 
torender. Therefore, justification is, he says, the gracious reckoning, or 
rather, the gracious acceptance of our imperfect righteousness for perfect 
righteousness, on account of Christ.”” See his Institutes of Christian The- 
olgy, vi., iv., 82, 31, 37. On the contrary, our imperfect righteousness is 
not accepted as perfect righteousness in any other sense than our imper- 
fect selves are accepted as perfect, and the reason why ourselves are in 
a sense thus accepted is not ourselves, but the merit of Christ. Arminius 
himself repeatedly expresses himself on the subject of justification. He 
cannot be called a thorough-going Arminian on this subject as judged by 
language in his Forty-eighth Disputation, wherein he says: ‘ In his obe- 
dience and righteousness, Christ [in addition to being the outwardly movy- 
ing cause] is also the material cause of our justification, so far as God be- 
stows Christ on us for righteousness, and imputes his righteousness and 
obedience to us.” And in his Declaration of Sentiments he says: “My 
opinion is not so widely different from his [Calvin’s] as to prevent me 
from employing the signatures of my own hand in subscribing to those 
things which he has delivered on this subject, in the third book of his 
Institutes; this Iam prepared to do at any time, and to give them my 
full approval.” 

44 
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1. The Word. Church doctrines are, or at least supposed to be, 
derived from the Scriptures, and, being formulated, are usually 
put into Confessions of Faith. But it is generally highly im- 
portant that we should distinguish clearly between any given eccle- 
siastical “doctrine” and the word by which that doctrine is desig- 
nated, even though that word be one which often occurs in the 
Scriptures. Verbal exegesis is not doctrinal exegesis, and the 
meaning of the name of a doctrine may be and generally is, a 
very inadequate clue to the meaning of the doctrine itself. Indeed, 
it may be worse than no clue at all, for it may be widely mislead- 
ing. The Scripture terms translated “to sanctify,” and the nouns 
denoting the corresponding state of being sanctified, are clear 
enough in their meaning, and all the lexical authorities agree. 
They mean (1) to set apart to a sacred service or use, and (2) to 
purify and make holy. But this is merely to exchange one set of 
words for another. The state of being holy may, or may not, 
consist simply in the being set apart to a sacred purpose, or con- 
secrated, with, or without, any reference to the internal moral 
condition of the person or thing thus sanctified. Jerusalem is 
often spoken of as the holy or sanctified city, although it was at 
the same time a very wicked one. The infant Christ is spoken of 
as that “holy” thing, and he was holy or sanctified both, as being 
set apart to the work of saving men, and as being inwardly pure 
and inclined only toward God. But, leaving the word by which 
the doctrine is appropriately or inappropriately designated, let us 
inquire, What is the Church doctrine of sanctification? and having 
ascertained it, we may proceed to consider whether it is true or 
false. . 

2. The Doctrine of Sanctification. The questions as to what 
the doctrine of the Church is, and as to what the doctrine of the 
Church ought to be, and as to what the opinion of any individual 
is, must be carefully distinguished. We are, for the moment, con- 
cerned only with the first of these, which is simply a question of 
fact, to be determined by reference, not to any other source than 
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to the “Confessions of Faith,’ and the properly accredited ex- 
pounders of these Confessions. 

We have already seen that the Roman Catholic Church includes 
its doctrine of sanctification within its doctrines of regeneration 
and justification, that is, it does not distinguish clearly, and makes 
the whole to consist in a progressive attainment in the divine life. 
The Protestant Churches, particularly all those belonging to the 
Lutheran and Reformed wing, do distinguish clearly, and according 
to these the doctrine of sanctification is simply this: It is the 
continuous maintenance and strengthening of the divine life which 
was begun in us in regeneration. It implies consecration, of 
course. This is the doctrine as presented in the various articles 
bearing on the subject in both the editions of our Confession of 
Faith and in the corresponding answers in our catechism. On its 
human side it may also be described as “growth in grace;” as the 
becoming more and more Christlike; as the progressive work of 
overcoming the old man by the new, which is born, or quickened 
into life, in us, in regeneration... It 1s first the sprig, then the 
larger stalk, then the blade, then the full ear of corn. Such, in 
short, is the spiritual experience, always preceded by regeneration 
and justification, to which the Protestant Churches have chosen 
to give the name sanctification. This is simply a matter of his- 
torical fact. That there is in reality such a spiritual experience is 
obviously certified in the consciousness of many, if not, indeed, 
all, Christians; and that this experience is often described in the 
Scriptures as sanctification, the life of holiness, the walking, not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit, is also evident. Sanctification 
may be further described and distinguished from regeneration and 
justification as follows: 

(1) Regeneration is the instantaneous quickening of the sinner, 
“dead in trespasses and in sin,” into “newness of life;” whereas, 
sanctification denotes the usual, if not, indeed, the invariable, 
progressive development of this new life. That sanctification is 
ever instantaneous, except perhaps in the case of infants dying in 
infancy, and others who die immediately after conversion, we have 
absolutely no proof, nor is it possible for us to have. 

(2) Regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit alone; whereas, 
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in sanctification the regenerated and justified sinner co-operates 
with the Holy Spirit. The Christian works out his own [com- 
plete| salvation, while God works in him to will and to do, of his 
own good pleasure (Phil. i. 12, 13). 

(3) Regeneration presents us the babe in Christ Jesus, while 
sanctification designates him as becoming more and more nearly 
the full grown man in Christ Jesus. 

(4) On the other hand, justification is a judicial act of God, 
once for all in the case of any given sinner; while sanctification 
is a moral and, as we have seen, gradual work. 

(5) Justification causes a change of our relationship to the law 
of God, that is, before it we are held as condemned criminals, and 
after it we are not; whereas, sanctification causes a change of our 
character, from worse to better, and so on. 

(6) In justification our sins are pardoned, and hence justifica- 
tion is of the same degree or extent in every justified sinner; 
whereas, in sanctification our sins are more and more subdued, 
though obviously not in the same degree in the case of all Chris- 
tians. Some have attained to a more nearly complete victory than 
others. The Apostle Paul was no more justified than any truly 
converted person in our day, but he was more completely sanctified 
than many. 

(7) In justification our guilt, in the sense of condemnation or 
exposedness to punishment, is removed; whereas, in sanctification 
our guilt in the sense of moral defilement is more and more 
removed. 

(8) In justification, as we have seen, Christ’s righteousness, or 
merit, or perfect obedience, is imputed to us, that is, is placed to 
our credit; whereas, in sanctification inherent moral righteousness 
is imparted to us. 

(9) In justification we receive our legal title to heaven; whereas, 
in sanctification we receive whatever of moral fitness, or con- 
geniality, we have for heaven. 

Such is a brief statement in regard to which, so far, there is no 
matter of doubt. But beyond this several related questions arise, 
which must be considered. | 

3.. Perfectionism. One of these questions is this: Is perfect 
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sanctification ever attained in this life? Our answer is, that we 
have no reason to believe that it ever is, and we have the following 
reasons for believing that it is not: 

(1) The testimony of the best Christians, and those most in- 
telligently capable of interpreting their experience. .The holiest 
men have always been the most willing to confess their unholiness 
and to acknowledge their shortcomings and transgressions. It is 
sometimes said that the fact of our having been regenerated and 
justified brings us from under the law into the sphere of grace, 
where the law can make no further demand upon us, it, the law, 
having been “nailed to the cross;” and that, consequently, we may 
meet all the demands which are now upon us. It is even said by 
some that the gospel is a substitute for the law in the sense that 
it displaces its requirements in the first place, or else the sinner 
could not be regenerated and justified. For neither of these forms 
of Antinomianism is there any Scripture warrant whatever. No 
legal divine obligation that was ever on any moral creature of God 
ean ever be removed from him. In the very nature of the case its 
removal is impossible. The enlightened conscience even of the 
holiest man constantly testifies to his failure to meet these obliga- 
tions. God could erect no lower standard for his people than he 
erects for the unsaved sinner and the standard in both cases is 
absolute and unlimited perfection. He could not say to his own, 
“Be ye partially perfect.” Even the most perfect Christian must 
plead Christ as his sanctification, this imputed, as distinguished 
from inherent, sanctification being a part of his justification (1 Cor. 
i. 80); he can never dispense with Christ, as the one on the ground 
of whom the work of his becoming holy proceeds. 

(2) The Testimony.of Scripture. It is, indeed, true that God 
has in Christ made abundant provision for the complete sancti- 
fication of believers in this life; but it is also true that the Scrip- 
tures nowhere authorize us to believe that this complete sanctifica- 
tion has ever been, or will ever be, actually realized in the ex- 
perience of any saint during this life. It is one of the good things 
which he has in reserve for those who love him. “If we say that 
we have no sin, the truth is not in us.”* The Apostle was ad- 
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dressing Christians, and in the “we” he included himself. So 
also with James, wherein he says, “In many things we offend all” 
—we all offend.* And are we not told that “no flesh living is 
just in the sight of God,” and that every one must lay his hand 
upon his mouth, and his mouth in the dust, and in the sight of 
the holy God, ery, Unclean, unclean? In short, “as portrayed in 
Scripture, the inward life of the people of God to the end of 
their course in thie world is a continued turning unto God; a con- 
stant renewal of confession, repetance, and faith; a dying daily 
unto sin, and living unto righteousness. This is true of ali the 
saints, patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, of whose inward ex- 
perience the Bible gives us any account.” If any one ever attained 
to perfect sanctification, perfect holiness of heart and life, the 
Scriptures leave the fact unmentioned. ‘The great body of evangel- 
ical Christians in all ages of the Church, including many of the 
most devout and learned interpreters, may be mistaken, of course; 
but they have always believed that the Apostle Paul describes his 
own experience in the seventh chapter of Romans, and if this is 
true it proves that even he was not free from sin; that he carried 
about with him daily a sort of double self, a regenerate and un- 
regenerate “I,” the one warring continually against the other. And 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, which was written at a later 
period of his life, this conflict, in which he was not doubtful of 
victory, is represented as still going on. “Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect; but I follow after. 
. . . L press toward the mark,” ? ete. But perhaps such testimony 
as this does not prove that no one was ever perfectly sanctified in 
this life, and that no one ever can be, for, can we deny that God’s 
gracious power is adequate even to this task? But if such power 
has ever been actually exercised in this world we have no account 
of it in Scripture or in the testimony of the holiest men, and, 
hence, it is the anomalous exception to the rule of God’s working. 
Whatever may be the degree of perfection to which any Christian 
may have attained as to his aim, purpose, and unfeigned sincerity, 
unless, indeed, he erects for himself a false standard of com- 
parison, he must always confess to a lamentable imperfection in 
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respect to actual performance. Who loves with a perfect love? 
Who hopes with a perfect hope? Who reveres God with a perfect 
reverence? Who does anything perfectly, that is, as one who has 
attained to the complete required stature of manhood in Christ 
Jesus will do it? 

4. The Enduement of the Holy Spirit. Another question is that 
concerning the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit and his work in our 
hearts. We have already seen that on the basis of Christ’s atoning 
work for every human being, the Holy Spirit is sent into every hu- 
man heart without exception. The conviction and conversion of 
the sinner are the Spirit’s work. Nor is he ever wholly withdrawn 
from the regenerated and justified sinner’s heart. “He shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may abide with you forever; even 
the Spirit of truth,”+ is a promise that is perpetually and con- 
tinually fulfilled, not only as to the Church, but also in the case 
of every individual convert, or believer. He who has begun a 
good work in him will carry it forward to its completion, that is, 
“to the day of Jesus Christ.”? And to this end the Holy Spirit 
ever abides in his heart, even in the heart of the coldest and most 
backslidden Christian. ‘To a certain extent every sinner who has 
once been adopted as a son of God is “spiritually minded.” But 
in some he energizes more than he does in others, producing a 
larger fruitage of faith, hope, tove, gentleness, and other “fruits 
of the Spirit.” The human cause of this is, some Christians make 
a more diligent and better use of the means of sanctification than 
do others. As the unregenerate sinner may resist the Spirit’s 
work of conviction, and all that is incident thereto, so the regen- 
erate and justified sinner may by his own neglect retard the Spirit’s 
work in his sanctification. It is an obvious fact that some Chris- 
tians make much more rapid progress, and attain to a much higher 
stadium in the divine life than others. 

But aside from this gift of the Spirit, this gift which is the 
Spirit, which in the nature of the case every true Christian must 
have, are there no special enduements, no Spirit-baptisms of a 
special character, no “second blessings,” as distinguished from the 
work of the Spirit in the ordinary progress toward complete sanc- 
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tification? ‘That is to say, in the plan of salvation, as worked out 
in the soul, we have conviction, regeneration, justification, and 
sanctification; now to these shall we add another step, to wit, 
“Spirit-baptism,” or “second blessing,” or, by whatever name it 
may be designated? Our answer is, No. The sanctifying work 
of the Holy Spirit, however much it may vary in rapidity, or in- 
tensity, or extensiveness, in different Christians, is generically the 
same in all. If, however, we should write a “confession of faith,” 
not on the subject of “soteriology,” but of “dunamology,” not on 
the salvation, but on the power and efficiency of the Christian, 
we should have to speak of the Holy Spirit, not as the Spirit of 
holiness, not as the Spirit of sanctification, but as the Spirit of 
power. The ancient prophets and apostles were endowed with 
the Spirit of sanctification, the Spirit of power, and the Spirit of 
inspiration, one and the same Spirit differently energizing. Con- 
verted sinners in all ages are endowed with the Spirit of sanctifi- 
cation, while none since the days of the Apostles are endowed 
with the Spirit of inspiration, or of miraculous knowledge of any 
kind. The Spirit of power, or the Spirit considered as enegizing 
in the production of power, has never been withdrawn from the 
Church, and never will be. But he is not bestowed on all alike, 
or in the same degree, and never has been. Even the prophets 
and Aposties differed among themselves in this respect, though 
this does not imply that one was less sanctified or holy than an- 
other. All were filled with the Spirit, but he did not manifest 
his power through each in the same degree or in the same manner. 
They were alike in that they were all sanctified by the indwelling 
Spirit; and they were all alike, also, in that no one was perfectly 
sanctified. But beyond this they differed, the Holy Spirit en- 
duing them with a varying power according to varying circum- 
stances. Thomas was never endued with power to do the work of 
Paul, and he was never called to do it. James was not endued 
with power to do the work of John. He never is. And yet, can 
we doubt that the one was less filled with the Spirit of sanctifica- 
tion than the other? The kingdom of grace is characterized by 
variety in unity, as is the kingdom of nature; and Christian teachers 
should beware how they judge those as Spiritless in whom the 
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Spirit does not manifest himself as he does in themselves. Per- 
haps Thomas would suffer martyrdom for the sake of the risen 
Christ as quickly as Pau] would, and he who would do that must 
be “filled with the Spirit.” Perhaps many a faithful old minister 


of the gospel, who can neither arouse an audience, nor even count 
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with certainty one “soul for his hire,’ may be as largely filled 
with the Spirit of sanctification as the more powerful revivalist. 
And he has his great reward. 

3ut why this difference between two men, both of whom are 
filled with the whole of the Holy Spirit? Perhaps the two have 
not the same natural talents and temperaments to be appropriated 
by the Spirit, and we have no authority to say that any man is 
made the vehicle of the Spirit’s power irrespective of these natural 
endowments. In his working in the sphere of grace God does not 
usually ignore his own work in the sphere of providence, and mere 
facility of holy utterance, or natural exuberance of temperament, 
or what is sometimes called personal magnetism, should not be 
mistaken for the power of the Spirit. it may often be the case 
that the good etlect of a sermon is due more to the power of the 
Spirit in the heart of the hearers than to his power in the heart 
of the preacher; and, on the contrary, one may preach “in the 
demonstration and power of the Spirit,” and yet there may be no 
visible good results. Jiven Paul’s preaching was sometimes an 
apparent failure, and Christ himself could do no mighty works 
in Nazareth because of their unbelief. Nor is it God’s method of 
working to use every Spirit-filled man, however great’ may be his 
natural talents, as the vehicle through whom he will conspicu- 
ously manifest his converting or reviving power. There are many 
branches of work in his vineyard, and he calleth and endoweth 
thereunto those who are suited to the service. But, it is not only 
the privilege of every servant to pray for a large measure of the 
Spirit of sanctification, and also of power in his allotted sphere; 
it is also his duty to use the divinely prescribed means whereby 
that anointing may be obtained. Thus may he have, doubtless, 
not only one special “baptism of the Spirit.” not only one “second 
blessing,” but many repetitions of the same. 

5. The Means of Sanctification. The sanctification of believers 
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is a joint work of man and God the Holy Spirit, in a sense in 
which the regeneration of unbelievers is not. In the former there 
is a real co-operation or synergism, an energizing together on the 
part of the believer and the Holy Spirit in him. It is possible for 
the former to obstruct, or wholly prevent for a time, the working 
of the latter, and thereby retard the process of his sanctification; 
on the other hand, the believer may so co-operate with the Spirit 
as to hasten the process, it may be, even, as it were, by great leaps. 
The journey in a day may sometimes be far more than a Sabbath 
day’s journey. The very borderland of complete sanctification and 
perfect inward bliss may somtimes seem to be reached, and, then, 
again, there may be, a lapse, though never out of the sphere of 
grace into which he has once been brought by regeneration and 
justification. The man as renewed will never “curse God and die.” 
All the means of grace may be regarded as means of sanctification, 
just as the natural agencies which are the means of quickening the 
planted grain may also be regarded as means of its subsequent 
erowth. But in considering these means we should remember that 
sanctification is not merely the dying-in-us-until-dead of the old 
man, but that it is also the perpetual progress of the new man to 
higher and higher attainment in the divine life. Both these move- 
ments must take place in order to true sanctification. It does not 
follow, because the principle, or remnant, of unregeneracy is not 
very active, or self-assertive, in us, that we have made great progress 
in divine attainment. 

The means of sanctification may, for convenience, be classified as 
internal and external, the former being so much of the graces of 
the Spirit as are already in our heart, and which we may use as 
so many rungs whereby to rise to yet higher attainments, and the 
latter being the right performance of the various external duties 
which are enjoined upon us in the word of God. We may consider 
these two classes of means briefly in detail. 

(1) Internal. (a) Faith. The believer advances “from faith 
to faith” (Rom. i. 17), and he does this, by means of faith. He 
“Walks by faith.” He lives by faith, as well as by the faith. 
Faith, which at first was simply the act of committing himself to 
Christ as his Savior, becomes the permanent and increasing habit 
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of trust, and works itself out daily in deeds of love; and as the 
faith increases by exercise, even by severe strains upon it, so also 
does the holiness of which it is one of the essential elements. 
(b) Peace. “The peace of God shall keep your hearts and minds, 
through Jesus Christ” (Phil. iv. 7), the peace produced by the 
Holy Spirit, and whereby all discord, doubt, and variance, are ex- 
cluded from the soul. The more this comes in, the more those 
go out; and the more the believer cultivates so much of this grace 
as he has, so much the more does it become a means to yet further 
grace. (c) So also of hope, joy, and indeed all the graces, of which 
it may be said, “whosoever hath to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance” (Matt. xiii. 12). All these Christian 
graces, holy faith, holy peace, holy hope, and joy, etc., are ele- 
ments of Christian holiness, and he who has them, even in small 
part, has a divine capital which he may work up into a large 
spiritual fortune, to the’ honor and glory of his Master. 

(2) External. (a) Confession of Faith in Christ is a means of 
sanctification. Simply to have faith in Christ is sufficent for 
salvation in the sense of justification; but confession is often en- 
joined in the Scriptures as a means of spiritual growth, or increase 
of holiness. [Faith is an element of holiness, and whatever is con- 
ducive to the strength or growth of the former is conducive to the 
perfection of the latter. ‘T’o confess faith is to strengthen it; and 
in this sense “with the mouth confession is made unto salvation,” 
that is, sanctification (Rom. x. 9, 10). The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has this principle in mind in ch. x. 25. Our 
Savior laid so great stress on the value of public confession that 
he said, “Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I con- 
fess also before my Father which is in heaven; but whosoever 
shall deny ine before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven” (Matt. x. 32, 33). Hence, 

(b) The Value of Church Fellowship as a Means of Sanctifica- 
tion. Man is a social being by nature, and contact of believers 
with believers in their capacity as such, is wonderfully conducive 
to the development of the Christian graces of faith, hope, love, con- 
secration, ete., which constitute our holiness or sanctification. 
This fact may, perhaps, be regarded as the philosophical founda- 
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tion of the requirement that we forsake not “the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the manner of some is” (Heb. x. 25). Those 
who separate themselves, appreciating the value of only the sup- 
posed secret graces, are those who have not the Spirit. No one 
who voluntarily excludes himself from Church membership can 
possibly be as good a Christian as he might otherwise be; or who, 
being a church member, voluntarily excludes himself from public 


worship. Ile does violence to one of the laws of his nature, and. 
inevitably fails of that personal sympathy, watchfulness, and dis-. 


cipline, which are so helpful. 

(c) The Reading of the Scriptures Considered as the Expres- 
sion of God’s Law. The old theologians rightly recognized three 
uses or functions of the divine law—a usus civilis, which serves 


the cause merely of civil justice, but makes men in their hearts. 


neither better nor worse; @ usus elenecticus or pedagogicus, whereby 


men are led to conviction and thence esto repentance; a usus 


didacticus, or normaticus, wherein the law serves as a norm or 
standard to the believer, unto which he may compare himself and 
note his sad failures to discharge perfectly the duties which God 
requires of him, though an adopted son, as a subject of his moral 


government. This self-knowledge, obtained from the word of 


God considered as a law binding even on him, is a means of en- 
gendering in him that meekness and lowliness of heart, and that 
hungering and thirsting after a more perfect righteousness, which 


are essential elements of true holiness. This is the ethical founda-. 


tion of the longing expressed in so many of our Christian hymns, 
such as “Nearer, my God, to thee,” and which no Christian can 
ever become too good to sing. 

(d) The Reading of the Scriptures Considered as the Gospel. 


Here the believer discovers afresh Tiim in whom his longing is. 


fully met, him who is his spiritual riches in lieu of his own spiritual 
poverty, the Fountain of hving water springing up in him unto 
eternal life. The proper contemplation of this relationship of 
Christ to him, and of his relationship to Christ, as presented in 
the gospel, cannot fail to conduce to the larger growth of the ele- 
ments of his sanctification. It is as the shepherd leading his flock 


into green pastures and beside the refreshing waters, his rod and. 
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staff being to them, meanwhile, the comforting guarantee ot his 
protection. The word of God, both as law and as gospel, thus 
becomes an efficient means of the believer’s sanctification, not be- 
cause of any inherent power in the word of truth itself, but be- 
cause the Holy Spirit operates directly upon the soul itself, using 
the word only as his instrument. We cannot say that there is any 
mystic power in the truth itself, only in so far as we mean that 
‘Christ himself is the truth. He it is, he who makes the faith, the 
truth, spiritually nutritious, on which, as well as in the atmosphere 
of which, the Apostle Paul says that he lives (Gal. 11. 20). 

(e) The Church Ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are also means of sanctification to those who partake of them 
worthily. They stimulate our faith and other Christian graces, 
and are a public renewal of our confession of Christ and of our 
allegiance to him. These ordinances are to be further discussed 
in their proper place under Ecclesiology. We refer to them here 
‘simply to say that no adult Christian should depreciate these sacra- 
ments as an important means of progress in the divine life. 

(f) Puble and Private Prayer is so obviously a means of sancti- 
fication that we need only mention it. Private prayer, indeed, on 
the part of all Christians cannot be neglected without great det- 
riment to the Christian graces, which constitute our sanctification 
(John xiv. 13, 14; Acts ii. 42, etc.). Prayer, however, should 
always be “in the name of Christ,” no one being authorized to pray 
in any other way. God has nowhere promised to answer any 
prayer which ignores Christ as the grownd of the claim which we 
present upon his bounty. The relation of Christ to prayer should 
be understood. He is not merely the one who by his Holy Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities in prayer, seeing that we ourselves know 
not what to pray for as we ought, but he is the one who by his 
atonement has secured unto us the very privilege of prayer, in the 
first place, and who by his meritorious obedience has secured an 
inexhaustible fund of grace which may, as it were, be written down 
to our credit in God’s great book. ‘The prayer which draws upon 
this fund is the only prayer which is honored. 

(g) Providential Discipline. Everything may be regarded as 
providential by the Christian which he cannot avoid at all, or which 
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he cannot avoid without doing wrong—sickness, the death of a 
dear friend or relative, the loss of property, any event, indeed, how- 
ever ordinary or however marvelous. The commonest blessings of 
life, such as sunshine and shower, as well as its inevitable afflictions, 
are providential. We should not restrict this term to events which 
may seem to be miraculous or supernatural, or which we cannot 
account for by any known natural causes. It is not possible for 
us to live in any nook or corner of God’s empire of nature where 
he himself does not reign. Our spiritual life may be greatly in- 
jured or greatly enhanced by adjusting ourselves wrongly or 
rightly, as the case may be, to the ordinary, as well as the extra-. 
ordinary, providences of God. Pharaoh’s heart was hardened; 
Job’s and David’s were softened. Christians should beware of the 
habit of discontentment and insubordination. We are not com- 
manded to be “satisfied” in whatsoever state we are, but content- 
ment and submissiveness are among the “best gifts’ which the 
Apostle bids us covet; and unless we have them in the list of our 
spiritual possessions we can by no means be pronounced perfectly 
sanctified. On the contrary, the being satisfied with our present 
state is to be regarded asa vice. Paul was, doubtless, often hungry, 
and hence in this respect was not satisfied; but he had reached 
such attainment in the holy life as to be content and submissive 
in whatsoever state Providence placed him. And the rungs of 
the ladder up which he ascended were often composed of severe: 
afflictions. 


IV. 
THE CERTAINTY OF FINAL SALVATION. 


1. The Two Modes of Stating the Doctrine. Inasmuch as we 
have already incidentally referred to this subject repeatedly, it is 
not necessary that we should do more here than treat it briefly. 
The sinner having been regenerated, and having been united to 
Christ by faith, and having been justified or freed from condemna- 
tion and adopted as a son of God, and being now thus far on the 
heavenly pilgrimage toward entire sanctification, shall we say that 
he may lose all this grace and lapse clean back into his first estate, 
or shall we say that he may not? Shall our doctrine be that of 
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“amissible grace?” Or shall it be that of grace inamissible? In 
common with other Reformed Churches, as distinguished in this 
from the Arminian, we hold the latter view, that is, to the cer- 
tainty of final salvation on the part of every sinner to whom Christ 
has once become actual Savior and Lord. In the Westminster 
Confession it is called the doctrine “of the perseverance of the 
saints,’ and is thus affirmed therein: “They whom God hath 
accepted in his Beloved, effectually called and sanctified by his 
Spirit, can neither totally nor finally fall away from the state of 
grace; but shall certainly persevere therein to the end, and be 
eternally saved.” In the first edition of our Confession the state- 
ment of the doctrine is substantially the same, thus: “They whom 
God hath justified and sanctified, he will also glorify; consequently, 
the truly regenerated soul will never totally nor finally fall away 
from the state of grace, but shall certainly persevere therein to 
the end, and be eternally saved.” DPerhaps the change from “can” 
to “will” in this statement is not significant. In the latter state- 
ment Rom. vil. 38, 39, is quoted as proof, while both quote John 
x. 28, 29, and Phil. i. 6. In our second edition the doctrine is 
named “The Preservation of the Believer,” but the proof texts are 
retained, except Phil. i. 6. The word “perseverance” is ethical; 
the word “preservation” is theological. The former word is not 
so congruous with the statement of the doctrine as the latter, and 
hence the latter is preferable. Preservation keeps in the forefront 
the fact that our safety is due to God, and hence does not suggest, 
as do the words “can neither totally,” etc., in the Westminster 
statement, that perhaps, in becoming saved, man lost his free 
agency and thereby became safe. Some orthodox theologians (as 
Dr. Charles Hodge) deny the impeccability even of the earthiy 
Christ; how much more should we hesitate to deny of the saved 
sinner that he can totally and finally fall away. So far as he is 
concerned, that is, if we should express ourseives in anthropological 
terms, we should rather say that he can fall away to any extent. 
We hold that grace is inamissible, and that he cannot fall away; 
but we hold that this is due to the fact that God cannot per- 
mit or suffer it to be lost. It is true that we cannot conceive of 
God as keeping a man in the saved state against the saved man’s 
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will; but neither can we conceive of the man as resisting God’s 
effort to do this, for the human will inevitably goes along with 
the Divine in this instance, as it did in the Holy Spirit’s work of 
regeneration in the first place. It is not so certainly correct to 
say that regenerating grace is irresistible, as to say that it is never 
resisted, for the very word regeneration implies that resistance is 
done away with, inasmuch as the will itself is one of the elements 
in man which is regenerated. So, after all, would it be a contra- 
diction in terms to say that a saved man can will to resist God’s 
effort to keep him saved. ‘The very moment he wills to resist, that 
very moment it is implied that he is not a saved man. We seem, 
then, to have met our own objection to the Westminster verbiage, 
which is to the effect, apparently, that the saint, or believer, per- 
severes, not because he so wills, but because he must. Not so, for 
our objection to this verbiage is not to the fact which it expresses; 
we object to it because it suggests the need of an explanation. 
Human freedom, even when we speak of the regenerate will, is a 
hard thing to handle without saying either more or less than is 
true. There is nothing absolute but God, and even his absolute- 
ness is seemingly limited by the self-contradictory. That is, in 
order to be God he must will only the right and cannot will any- 
thing else. But we say the limitation is only seeming, for he 
himself is the supreme standard, and whichever way he wills is 
right, and there is no test outside of himself by which to deter- 
mine the moral quality of his actions. Whatever he wills is night 
for the very reason that he wills it. But not so with the creature- 
will. We may easily conceive of a holy will like unfallen Adam’s 
will, possessed of the inherent power of originating a movement 
of itself away from God, and such origination would constitute his 
fall. Perhaps also the restored will of man, possessed of a like 
self-determining power in virtue of the fact that it is restored, 
could originate another movement away from God which would 
constitute his utter fall; perhaps so, if in Christ he stood in the 
same relation to God that unfallen Adam occupied. But the re- 
lations are not the same. The saved man, though much sin, or 
carnality, may yet remain in hin, is safer in Christ than unfallen 
Adam was outside of Christ. 
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2. The Basis of the Doctrine. (1) But how do we know that 
this is true? We know it because of the simple fact that holy 
Adam was not prevented from falling, a fact which is not affected 
by the question whether he could have been prevented or not; 
whereas, it is explicitly stated in Scripture that God will prevent 
the regenerated and justified sinner from falling totally and finally 
away. “Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son” (Rom. viii. 29). “But God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us. Much more, then, being now justified 
by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him. For if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life” (Rom. v. 8-10). Being confident of this very thing, that he 
which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until the 
day of Jesus Christ (Phil. 1. 6). “Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine. or nakedness, or peril, or sword? . . . For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii. 
30, 38, 39). The Apostle Paul, therefore, bases his belief in the 
certainty of final salvation, not on the will of the believer, and 
not on the indestructible nature of faith, but on the immutable love 
and purpose of God as manifested in the work of Christ and in 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

(2) But there are passages in the Bible which seem, even to 
well qualified interpreters, to teach that the regenerate and justi- 
fied sinner may fall utterly away and finally be lost. The case of 
Judas is adduced as a familiar instance, though, of course, it can 
never be proved that Judas was ever really regenerated and jus- 
tified. The case of Peter is adduced as an instance of one who 
fell totally away and was restored. But on the supposition that 
Peter was regenerated and justified, it can never be proved that 
he fell back into the unregenerate state, and that the divine act 


of justification was canceled. No one doubts that there are sad 
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lapses on the part of persons who are true Christians, so far as we 
know to the contrary; but these lapses cannot in the very nature 
of the case be proved to be instances of apostasy in the technicai 
sense of the term, unless, indeed, we change our whole doctrine 
concerning regeneration and justification, and unless we attach 
some conditions to such promises and assurances as we have just 
quoted from the writings of Paul, of which he himself gives us 
no hint. Believers are often warned in the Bible, in various forms 
of words, to “take heed lest they fall.’ But how can any one 
prove that these warnings are anything more than warnings against 
backshiding, which 1s indeed bad enough? Or, how can any one 
know that these warnings are not one of God’s gracious means of 
preventing a lapse clean back into the unregenerate and unjustified 
state, and that he will fail to make the warnings effective by his 
eracious Spirit’s agency? 

(3) Perhaps one of the strongest passages adduced as favoring, 
not merely backsliding or the lapses which characterize the lives 
of orly too many true Christians, is Heb. vi. 4-6, concerning which 
elther one of two explanations is adequate, so far as the relation 
of the passage to this doctrine is concerned. (a) Who can say with 
positive certainty that the inspired writer, by the expression “shall 
fall away,” in verse 6, meant apostasy in the technical sense, a 
lapsing back into the unregenerate and unjustified state? He does 
not say that he meant this, nor does the context require us to 
suppose that he meant it. Who knows that he did not simply mean 
a lamentable lapse in attention to Christian duty and in the prac- 
tice of the various Christian virtues. Every one knows that this 
sort of apostasy often occurs, but no one can prove that he implies 
apostasy in the doctrinal sense just defined. If a person once 
regenerated and justified, and so far sanctified as the one described 
in these verses, does lapse to a low degree in the divine life, the 
flame having become mere smoking flax, it is indeed hard to renew 
him to his old status. But, after all, who can say that the smok- 
ing flax is ever quenched, or that the reed so bruised by “strokes 
of evil is ever utterly broken? (b) But suppose that the writer 
did mean apostasy in the doctrinal sense, should we omit to notice 
that his statement is hypothetical? He does not say that the per- 
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son described may, can, or will, fall away, but 7f he shall; and 
that he does not mean to cast any doubt on the doctrine of the 
certainty of final salvation seems to be evident from verse 9, 
wherein he says, “We are persuaded better things of you, and 
things that accompany salvation, though we thus speak.” We 
ought not to think it strange that such warning and encourage- 
ments to perseverance abound in the Bible. It is a human book, 
as well as divine, written in human language for human beings. 
We all know perfectly well that it is of the nature. of true faith to 
“work by love,” and that the more faith there is the more it thus 
works. But who thinks that the inspired writers imply any doubt 
of this because they exhort us over and over again to love one 
another, to be kindly affectioned, etc. So when they warn us in 
regard to. perseverance and against apostasy, why should we sup- 
pose that they mean to suggest a doubt that he who has begun a 
good work in us will continue it to completion? 

(4) But we should not fail to notice that if this well-known 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews proves utter apostasy, it, 
also, proves the absolute impossibility of the apostate’s ever being 
again saved. It is, hence, more probable that the writer meant 
that if any one who had been thoroughly instructed in regard to 
Christ as the only way of salvation, rejects Christ as this only way, 
he therein seals his own doom. And this surely is true. The 
rejection of Christ is the sin which is absolutely unpardonable, 
because it is the rejection of the only ground of pardon. It is 
the willful sin for which there remaineth no more sacrifice (Heb. 
x 20). 

(5) Another text is John xv. 6: “It a man abide not in me, 
he is cast. forth as a branch, and withered; and men gather them, 
and cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” But our Lord 
is not speaking on the subject of apostasy, neither in its popular 
nor doctrinal sense. He is speaking of the absolute importance of 
union with himself by faith, in order to salvation. To abide in 
him is to be, or to live, in him; and if this union is never realized 
in the case of any possible branch, the one sad consequence is 
inevitable. The possible branch has become hopelessly worthless 
and is destroyed. “Apart from me, ye can do nothing.” There 
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is, in the passage, no suggestion of apostasy in the sense of the 
total severance of a union once consummated. 

(6G) Still another text is John xvi. 12: “Those that thou gavest 
me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition; 
that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” Judas was, indeed, a mem- 
ber of the little Church of which Jesus was the head. But the 
words of Jesus cannot be construed as implying that Judas had 
been a truly converted and saved man; they rather imply that 
from the outset he had been “the son of perdition.” The denial 
of our Lord by Peter does not impress us as being so heinous a 
sin as the betrayal by Judas, and it proves nothing more than 
that even a genuine Christian may sin, which everybody knows 
is true. 

(7) Gal. v. 4, may also be referred to: “Christ is become of no 
effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye are 
fallen from grace.” The Galatians, after Paul’s visit among them, 
had come under the influence of Judaizing teachers; and all that 
the Apostle means to say in this verse is, that just so far as they 
take up with the Judaistic plan of salvation just so far do they 
reject the gospel plan of salvation. ‘The one excludes the other. 
The Galatians had chosen the former and repudiated the latter. 
This is all that is here meant by “falling from grace.” It is an 
outward or mental lapse, and not a passing back from a saved into 
an unsaved individual condition that is referred to. 

(8) Our interpretation, however, of any given passage of Scrip- 
ture in its relation to the “doctrine of apostasy,” is influenced, of 
course, by our conception of the nature of this doctrine; and this 
in turn depends upon our conception of the saved state. Before 
we can say that a man can become unsaved, we must know what 
it is that constitutes him saved. Before we can say that it is 
possible for him to “fall from grace” we must know what grace 
it is of which we speak, and its nature. The roots of the doctrine 
of apostasy lie in erroneous conceptions of the nature of regen- 
eration, justification, and the union with Christ. 
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THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE CHURCH, WHICH IS THE 
WITNESS AND MEDIUM OF REDEMPTION. 
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THE IDEA AND NATURE OF THE CHURCH. 


Perhaps the briefest and also the most correct of the many 
definitions which have been given of the Church is that which 
declares it to be a “communion of saints,” a “fellowship of be- 
lievers,” or an assembly or aggregation of “the called,” “the 
chosen,” and.“the faithful” (Rev. xvu. 14). Such was the definition 
of the old divines of the Reformed Church, and such, indeed, is 
the essential idea of the Church; for whatever else may be rightly 
said of it, these three things, at least, must be affirmed; the called, 
the chosen, the faithful, constitute the Church, irrespective of age, 
or country, or ever varying outward aspects. But this definition is 
general, of course, and hence, in order to a closer view of the 
subject, we proceed to the consideration of some of its details. 


At 


THEORIES OF THE CHURCH. 


1. The Evangelical Theory. The Church, as just defined, is 
spoken of in the New Testament in three distinct aspects, the same 
word, ecclesia, or “Church,” being used indiscriminately to desig- 
nate each of the three. ‘The original Greek word, as also the cor- 


responding Hebrew, means “the called out,’ and is applied espe- 
(711) 
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cially to a religious assembly. But 1n order to meet the require- 
ments either of the werd or of the idea which it conveys, it is not 
necessary that by “assembly” should be understood a number of 
persons collected together in one place, either with or without 
organization; nor is it necessary, even, to suppose that it should 
be composed of more than one person. The idea of plurality is 
involved in the use of the word only because as a matter of fact 
more than one person was included in the designation “ecclesia,” 
not because more than one must be included in order to render 
the name appropriate. If in any age or country there was ever 
only one person who was called out from the rest of mankind, 
chosen, and faithful, to Christ as his Lord and Savior, that one 
person was essentiaily an ecclesia, or Church. If Adam and Eve 
were true believers in the redemptive promise which God made 
to them, this promise and the fact that they believed in it con- 
stituted them the Church. If the missionary Paton was at one 
time the only true believer in the New Hebrides, he was at that 
time, though alone, the Church of Christ in the New Hebrides. 
Fellowship of the believer with the Lord Jesus is the main thing, 
and the fellowship of believers with one another not only follows, 
but necessarily follows, so soon as there is more than one believer. 
He in whom Christ dwells is Christ’s body, and if he dwells in 
more than one, they all are his body, and members one of another. 
And this is the secret of their fellowship, making the “Church” 
and the ““communion of saints,” as a matter of fact only two names 
for the same thing. But the three aspects of this one communion 
which are designated by the one word ecclesia, or Church, are 
these: 

(1) The Church Universai, called also the Church invisible. 
This may be viewed (a) as the whole company of the redeemed, 
including those in heaven and those on earth; (b) the whole com- 
pany of the redeemed living on the earth at any given time, past, 
present, or future. Here belong Matt. xvi. 18; Acts xxii. 28; 
Eph. i. 22 et seg.; Eph. iti. 10-21; Eph. v. 23-32; Col. 1. 18-24. 
The fact, however, that the word “ecclesia” in these passages 
includes within the scope of its reference the Church invisible and 
universal, does not imply that the next sense which we mention is 
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excluded. The reference to the whole includes a reference to the 
parts. The gates of hell shall prevail neither against the Church 
invisible nor the Church visible. The Church visible, as well as 
the Church invisible, is “the Church of God, which he purchased 
with his own blood;’ the Church visible is also “his body, the 
fullness of him that filleth all in all.” 

(2) The Church Universal, also calied the Church visible. But 
the word “universal,” or “catholic,” is here used in a more restricted 
sense, as including, not the totality of true believers of all ages, 
but simply all professing believers on earth at any given time, to- 
gether with their infant seed. “Then we have the outward and 
visible answer to Christ’s call in the Gospel, men and families 
gathered together in his name, separating themselves so far from 
the world by a profession of faith in Christ and obedience to him.” ? 
The Church in this sense, we may say, corresponds to the aggregate 
of those who outwardly -responded to the invitation of the king, 
in the parable of our Savior, and were present at the early dinner 
of the marriage festival.2 Of this number only those were per- 
mitted to remain and partake of the marriage supper who had on 
the wedding garment, that is, had accepted the invitation, not 
only outwardly, but also in spirit, and hence were in harmony 
with the king and his son. In this aggregate, the Church catholic 
visible, both the “good” and the “bad” are found, elements of 
human sin and deception, which is often self-deception, within the 
inner circle of our Lord’s true disciples. The point of unity, or 
the one thing in common which the two groups have, being the 
profession. Only the latter have the reality, to wit, union with 
Christ, which constitutes them the true Church. The outward 
connection with Christ, which even to the true disciples, may 
seem so close and real, lasts only for a time, and erelong ends in 
final separation and destruction. Before the “marriage supper” 
proper is announced all except the real guests are ejected. In this 
second sense the word ecclesia or Church is used in Acts v. 11; 
Stee One Vie 2a, Cor, 12.2.5. 82. xX ee, Xi. 285: xv. Oo: 
Stet. O51 im, i..5; 15; Heb. i. 12. 

_ (3) The Church Local. This is made up of members, either of 


* Bannerman, The Scripture Doctrine of the Church. + Matt. xxii. 1-14. 
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the Church catholic invisible or of the Church catholic visible, or, 
usually, perhaps, of both, as existing at any given time or place. 
These members need not be thought of as being united in any 
outward or visible way, save only by the one common profession 
of union with Christ, and the fact that they live at the same time 
and in the same town or country. The idea of organization, how- 
ever, is not excluded from this local sense of the word Church; 
it is the duty, indeed, of “the called, the chosen, the faithful,” in 
any town or neighborhood, to organize themselves into a society 
of some sort for the worship and service of God, and for their 
mutual edification, and if no minister of the gospel should be 
available to effect this organization, they should do it themselves. 
The word ecclesia is used in this local sense many times in the 
New Testament, as, for example, Matt. xvii. 17; Acts vii. 1; 
x1. 22; xi. 1, xi. 1; Rom. xvi. 1, etc. Bannerman ennumerates 
eighty-four instances in which the word is used in this sense, and 
fourteen and twelve for the two former respectively.’ 

In several of the earliest Protestant’ English versions of the New 
Testament the word church, as the representative of the Greek 
ecclesia, was discarded, and the word congregation was substituted 
in its place, as, for instance, in T'yndale’s version of 1534, Cran- 
mer’s of 1539, and the Genevan, 1557. This may have been an 
improvement, etymologically, in so far as this word is more 
nearly related in meaning to the word ecclesia; but the word 
church resumed its place in all these passages in the King James, 
or Authorized Version, of 1611. 

The essential idea of the Church, then, is God’s expressed pur- 
pose to unite, sanctify, and save mankind, according to the plan 
revealed in Scripture, and the acceptance of this promise whether 
by one man or many, by reason of the inworking of the Holy Spirit, 
whereby union with Christ is accomplished. Apart from either 
one or both of these elements there is no Church; and, on the 
other hand, wherever both of these are present there is the Church. 
And nothing else is needed to entitle it to be so called. Equiva- 

«For the discussion of the usage of the word, in detail, see, particularly, 


Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lexicon, and Bannermann, The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Church. 
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lent Scriptural terms used to designate it are well known. Those 
who are addressed in the New Testament as believers, saints, the 
children of God, the called of Jesus Christ, the sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, the beloved of God, the faithful in Christ Jesus, the saints 
who are at Ephesus, etc., are the same as those who are also called 
the Church, and they are called the Church for the same reason 
that they are called by these other terms. If it should be sup- 
posed that these persons, in whole or in part are only nominal 
believers, saints, etc., then they are to the same extent only a 
nominal Church. The words visible and invisible do not, -there- 
fore, describe two Churches; there is but one real Church, and that 
one in its essence is invisible and mystical in the sense that it 
consists in the invisible and mystical union of Christ and the be- 
lievers. It is defined when it is called “the body of Christ,” 
though this does not mean that the flesh and blood, or physical 
body of the believer, has become the physical body of Christ in 
the sense in which a man’s flesh and blood constitute the physical 
body of his ego or personality. It is the ego, or self, or soul, of 
the believer that is in union with Christ, thus constituting the one 
true Church in its essence. Visibility is a mere accident, not 
an essential characteristic, of the Church; it may or may not belong 
to it. Asa matter of fact, the true and invisible Church is always 
manifested visibly in this world, but the invisible essence of it 
which constitutes it the Church is never manifested visibly any 
more than our souls are ever thus visible to us. We say that the 
Church is something that can be seen or perceived by one or an- 
other of our physical faculties only in the sense that we affirm this 
of ourselves. When I say that you are visible, I do not mean the 
real you; I am only for the time being calling your body “you.” 
As a matter simply of like convenience we speak of the Church 
as being visible. As I speak of your body as being you, and, with- 
out danger of misapprehension, affirm things of your body which 
are true only of the real and invisible you, so do the Scriptures, 
in such passages as those just referred -to, affirm of a visible asso- 
ciation of believers things which are true of them only as an in- 
visible body. This distinction between the Church as visible and 
the Church as invisible is just as necessary a convenience, and it 
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should be just as harmless, as the distinction between the visible 
and the invisible you—a sort of innocuous synecdoche which no one 
ever misunderstands. It is necessary because: ‘First, believers as 
men are visible beings, and by their confession and fruits are visible 
[or known] as believers. . . . In their character also of believers, 
they associate for the purposes of worship and discipline, and have 
their proper officers for instruction and government, and thus 
appear before the world as a visible body. And, secondly, as God 
has not given to men the power to search the heart, the terms of 
admission into this body, or, in other words, the terms of Christian 
communion, are not any infallible evidence of regeneration and 
true faith, but a credible profession. And as many make that pro- 
fession who are either self-deceivers or deceivers, it necessarily 
follows that many are of the Church who are not in the Church. 
Hence arises the distinction between the real and the nominal, or, 
as it is commonly expressed, the invisible and the visible Church. 
A distinction which is unavoidable, and which is made in all 
analagous cases, and which is substantially and of necessity ad- 
mitted in this case even by those whose whole theory rests on the 
denial of it. The Bible promises great blessings to Christians, but 
there are real Christians and nominal Christians; and no one hesi- 
tates to make the distinction and to confine the application of these 
promises to those who are Christians at heart, and not merely in 
name. . . . In hike manner there is a real and a nominal, a visible 
and an invisible Church, a body consisting of those who are truly 
united to Christ, and a body consisting of all those who profess: 
such union,” * whether the reality conform to the profession or not, 
for the visible Church may have within it both the real and the 
false. 

But how are we to know that the Church visible, as represented 
in any given local or general organization is the true Church, con- 
forming in its inner nature to the essence and requirements of 
the Church invisible? for, obviously, in so far as the visible does 
not rightly represent the invisible, so far is it a fiction, and no 
Church at all except in name. This is the question which gives 
rise to the inquiry concerning the so-called “notes,” or marks, of 
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the true Church. ‘The one general answer which we may give is, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” But what are these specific 
fruits? Various lists have been given, which, though worded dif- 
ferently, are substantially the same, as, for example: (1) The word 
of God purely taught and embraced. “When I find, on visiting 
some congregation of professing Christians, that the joyful sound 
makes itself clearly heard among them, that the gospel is faithfully 
preached, attentively heard, and to all appearance lovingly em- 
braced, I may well presume that it is a true Church of Christ.” * 
(2) The Scriptural observance of the sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. (8) The prevalence of what seems to be vital 
religion among its members. These are good signs that the Church 
of which they are applicable is indeed worthy to be so called. But 
they are not infallible signs, and one or another of them may even 
“be wanting without our being authorized thereby to deny that the 
Church isa true Church. In addition to the true preaching of the 
word of God, and the right administration of the sacraments, the 
First Scotch Confession (John Iknox, 1560) says that “‘ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline uprightly administered, as God’s word prescribes, 
whereby vice is repressed and virtue nourished,” is one of the marks 
whereby the true Church is to be distinguished from the false. 
The Belgic Confession (1561) says the same. But this, as Prof. 
Binnie observes, is to confound what is essential to the being of 
the Church with what is essential only to its well-being. The 
Augsburg Confession (1530) omits reference to discipline, defin- 
ing the visible Church as the congregation of the saints, or assembly 
of the faithful, wherein the gospel is rightly taught and the sacra- 
ments rightly administered. Thus, also, in substance, Article xix. 
of the Church of England, and the fuller description in ch. xxv. 
of the Westminster Confession; and the latter thus adds: “The 
purest Churches under heaven are subject both to mixture and 
error; and some have so degenerated as to become no Churches of 
Christ, but synagogues of Satan. Nevertheless, there shall always 
be a Church on earth to worship God according to his will.” 
But any visible church, whether it be any local organization 
‘so-called, or the visible Church universal, approaches more nearly 
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the idea of the true and perfect Church in proportion as (1) it 
confesses more purely the truth, according to the canon of the 
Gospel, that is, as laid down in Holy Scripture; (2) in proportion 
as the truth confessed by it is more closely experienced and 
practiced by its members; (3) in proportion as it maintains the 
truth with greater force, and is concerned in its extension, at 
home and abroad, “only let the Chureh take care that it seek not 
so much to plant in the field of the heathen world its own churchly 
pecuharity, but rather the Kingdom of God itself, remembering 
that the Gospel is not a Gospel of the [visible] Church, but of 
the kingdom;” (4) in proportion as it strives after fresh union 
with all who believe, and shows plainly that it is concerned about. 
its own progressive reformation and perfection, even the best 
visible Church being only a means to a higher end, to wit, the 
invisible and spiritual Church or kingdom of God. 

The Church, then, according, to the evangelical or Scriptural 
conception, is primarily something spiritual and invisible, and as. 
such is characterized by (1) Catholicity, being wherever on earth 
a human soul is found in union with Christ; (2) by Unity, being 
essentially the same wherever and whenever it is conceived as. 
existing; (3) Sanctity, so that we may truly speak of the Holy 
Catholic Church; (4) Apostolicity, in the sense that its doctrines, 
if not indeed its polity and forms of worship, are those taught and 
authorized by the Apostles; (5) Indefectibility, in the sense that, 
in respect to its essence, it never has been and never will be other 
than it is; (6) Glory, the Zion whose garments are ever beautiful, 
the Bride who is ever adorned for the Bridegroom. But, on the: 
other hand, the Church conceived of as visible is otherwise charac- 
terized, for of it we affirm: (1) Either Catholicity or Localiza- 
tion, according as it is thought of as restricted to one place or as 
including the aggregate of professed believers wherever on earth 
they may be. (2) Variety, as distinguished from the unity of the 
invisible Church, more than “one faith” and more than “one bap- 
tism.” (3) Imperfection. (4) Confessionalism. (5) Mutability. (6) 
And militant weakness instead of glory. cclesia ibi est, ubi fides: 
est, ubt Spritus Dei, illic ecclesia. This refers to the true Church.. 


See Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, ii., 715, 716. 
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2. False Theories. It would be highly important, of course, that 
we should know the Scriptural doctrine concerning the essential 
idea and nature of the Church, even if there were no false views 
extant on this subject; but the fact that there are such views, and 
that they are both powerful and dangerous, only intensifies this 
importance. They may be grouped under two heads, as follows: 

(1) The Ritualistic Theory. The most influential representa- 
tive of this class of theories is found, of course, in the Roman 
(atholic Church. According to its teachings it alone is the Church, 
and it is the Church because it alone conforms to the Romanist 
definition of the Church. That is, it is simply a visible organized 
institution, of which the Pope is the head, and which possesses 
certain notes or characteristics which no other institution pos- 
sesses. Or thus: “The Church is a society of men united by a 
profession of the same Christian faith, and a participation in the 
same sacraments, under the government of lawful pastors [priests], 
and especially of the one Vicar of Christ upon earth, the Roman 
Pontiff.” This is the definition of Bellarmine, the great champion 
of Roman Catholicism during the time of the Reformation. He 
affirms that the Church is a body of men, as visible and palpable 
as the body of the People of Rome or the Kingdom of France or 
the Republic of Venice.* It is not something invisible in any 
sense or to any extent. It exists only in so far as it is visible, and 
visible, not in individual men, but in a certain particular kind of 
organization of men, who simply profess what they regard as the 
true religion. It is wholly an external thing, just as we may say 
that the Kingdom of Great Britain or the Republic of America 
consists in a certain sort of political organization and constitution. 
If this political organization and constitution be destroyed, so, 
of course, by the same act the republic is destroyed; in the same 
sense and for the same reason if that organization and government 
called the Roman Cathohe Church be destroyed, there is no longer 
a Church, in any sense, in the world. 

But not only is visibility, in this sense, so essential a mark or 
constituent of the Church, that if it be wanting there is no Church; 


Ecclesia est cetus hominum, ita visibilis et palpabilis, ut est cetus 
Populi Romani, vel regnum Galliz aut respublica Venetorum. 
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but the headship of the Roman Pontiff is an equally essential 
note. Other so-called religious organizations may, indeed, have 
the attribute of visibility, but no such religious organization is 
the Church for the reason that.the Pope is not its head. This 
organization must possess the note called “apostolicity” in the sense 
which the Roman Catholic Church chooses to attach to it, the 
requirements of which sense being met, it is held, only by itself. 
The priesthood constitute an unbroken series of ordinations from 
the time of the Apostles, the Apostles themselves transmitting the 
ordination which they in the first place had received from Christ. 
But the Roman Cathclic “priest,” of whatever grade or order, is 
not a’priest. simply in the apostolic sense of the word “presbyter;” 
he is held to be a priest proper, a “sacer,” or “liereus,” a person 
who, lke Christ, in virtue of his office, performs ail the sacred 
rites including the offering of true and proper expiatory and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices for the sins of the people, as did Aaron and his 
successors. A Church which is not constituted by, and under the 
government of, “lawful pastors,” in this sense of the word pastors, 
is not a Church in any sense, neither visible nor invisible. The 
Roman Catholic doctrine, then, of an unbroken succession of priests 
from Christ is a very different doctrine from our doctrine of an 
unbroken succession, or series, of ministers of the gospel from the 
time of Christ. 

Beyond these peculiar types of visibility and apostolicity, it is un- 
necessary that we should trace here the Roman Catholic idea of the 


The following is the decree of the Council of Trent, in which this doc- 
trine of apostolic succession is set forth (July 15, 1563): ‘Sacrifice and 
priesthood are by the ordinance of God, in such wise conjoined, as that 
both have existed in every law [under both the Old and New Testament 
dispensations]. Whereas, therefore, in the New Testament, the Catholic 
Church has received, from the institution of Christ, the holy visible sac- 
rifice of the Eucharist; it must needs also be confessed, that there is in 
that Church, a new, visible and external priesthood, into which the old 
has been translated. And the sacred Scriptures show, and the tradition 
of the Catholic Church has always taught, that this priesthood was insti- 
tuted by the same Lord our Savior, and that to the Apostles, and their 
successors in the priesthood, was the power delivered of consecrating, 
offering, and administering his body and blood, as also of forgiving and 
retaining of sins.” Session xxlil., ch. i. 
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Church, for these radically differentiate it from the evangelical 
conception. In Heb. vii. 12, the Scripture referred to as sup- 
porting the former idea, the writer does, indeed, teach that the 
priesthood was transferred from Aaron to Christ, but he does not 
teach that this transference went beyond Christ to the Apostles, 
and thence to their successors; but, on the contrary, he does teach 
that he who is priest forever after the order of Melchizedec, because 
he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable, or intransmissible, 
priesthood. The priesthood of Christ is the first of its kind and 
it is likewise the last.» Of the fifteen criteria adduced by Bel- 
larmine as infallible notes of the Roman Catholic Church as the 
only true Church, it may only be remarked, beyond what has been 
said, that the time itself which intervenes between our day and 
that of the great Cardinal has superseded the necessity of further 
refutation.? 

The Churches which more or less closely approximate the ritual- 
istic theory of the Church as held by Roman Catholics, are the 
Greek Church, the Syrian, Coptic, Armenian, the Church of Eng- 


land, and the Episcopal Church in the United States; but of the 


various shades of theory which obtain among these, it does not 
devolve upon us to treat. 

One other important distinction between the Evangelical and 
Ritualistic theories, already implied in what has been said, may, 
however, be further emphasized. Both affirm strenuously, and 
with self-consistency, that there is no salvation out of the Church. 
As a matter of course, this is true as held by the evangelical, and 
false as held by the ritualist or Roman Catholic, theory of the 
Church. When the former makes, or uses language which implies, 
this affirmation it is simply meant that there is no salvation outside 


*Sacerdotium ejus primum est in suo genere, et item ultimatum (Rosen- 
muller). This is the meaning derived by modern commentators generally 
from the word arapaBarov; so also Athanasius, Theophylact, and the 
Peschito Syriac version, among the ancients. 

2 These ‘‘ notes” of Bellarmine, are catholicity, antiquity, duration, am- 
plitude, apostolicity, apostolic succession, unity, sanctity of doctrine, 
efficacy of doctrine, holiness of life, miracles, prophecy, admission of ad- 
versaries, that it is the true Church, unhappy end of those who have 


opposed it, temporal felicity. 
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the invisible or spiritual Church, or, in other words, apart from 
the sinner’s union with Christ by faith. And when the West- 
minster Confession, for example, affirms that outside of the visible 
Church “there is no ordinary possibility of salvation,” it is simply 
a strong way of saying that membership in the visible Church, 
with all that is therein implied, is a very valuable means of grace, 
so valuable that he who is deprived of it or rejects it is in great 
jeopardy. And this is true. But the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
virtually at least, makes the visible or Roman Catholic Church 
identical with Christianity itself; the lint of the former is the 
limit of the latter, so that he who is outside of the scope of the 
Church is beyond the reach of any of the saving benefits of which 
the Church is the sole dispenser and channel. Not such is the 
evangelical doctrine concerning the Church as the medium and 
witness of redemption. 

(2) The Rationalistie Theory. ‘There are various shades, also, 
of this theory as held by Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Quakers, 
and other types of rationalists or mystics. Whoever denies the 
supernatural element in Holy Scripture, or holds that the Bible is 
only one among several sources of supernatural knowledge, will, 
of course, have to possess a doctrine concerning what he may 
still call the “Church” that will correspond to his views of Scrip- 
ture and of sin and the way of salvation. If the union of the 
sinner with Christ by faith as wrought by the Holy Spirit be 
denied, then there is no “invisible Church,” and hence in this 
sense no “communion of saints,” and no spiritual unity. If all 
that is needed is mere moral reformation, then the Church is merely 
a society of “the reformed,” whose attributes are in no especial 
way connected with Christ, and whose prerogatives are not derived. 
from him; and is no more entitled to be called a Church, or the 
Church, than any other temperance or benevolent organization. 
It lacks the essential element of apostolicity, that is, the recognition 
of Christ as the one invisible Head and Heart, and the unity of 
the apostolic faith. 

It should be borne in mind that the Church is not the mere 
creation of men, but is a divine ordinance, and that membership 
in it is not to be determined by literary or social considerations. 
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The relation of Christ to the Church and of the Church to 
Christ, is so essential a constituent of the very being of the Church, 
that it must be yet further emphasized as the factor or element 
which distinguishes the Church from all other religious institutions, 
whether pagan or Christian. It is the only one of which Christ 
is the Head, in the peculiar sense in which headship is here 
affirmed; and it is the only one of which he is the Heart, in the 
sense of being the source of its life, as the branch derives its 
vitality from the main vine.*. As the Church is the fellowship 
of believers with one another, and with Christ, so also “the body 
of Christ” is another biblical name for it.? 

1. Christ the Head. But in what sense is Christ the head of 
this institution, which is called his body? (1) He is its founder 
as well as its foundation. Its right to exist is divine, and it is 
derived from him. In one notable passage he says, “I will found 
my Church,” using the werd by which it has ever since been 
designated, and in another he promises to be with it to the end of 
the world.* The Church, the Family, and the State, are the only 
institutions which exist by special divine right, and of these three 
the greatest is the Church, not in the sense that to the Church 
any authority is delegated to lord it over the other two, but in 
the sense that these find the justification of their existence, their 
raison Wetre, in the Church, so that when they fail to exist and 
energize with an eye single to it, they so far fail to fulfill the 
purpose for which they were ordained of God. The obvious prac- 
tical corollary of this is, that it is just as truly and as much the 
right and duty of Christians to organize themselves into a Church, 
or into Churches, in order that they may thereby realize the end 
for which the Church was ordained, as it is for one man and one 
woman to constitute themselves into a family, ruling their children 
in the fear of-God, or for the people to constitute themselves into 
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a State, wherein magistrates administer the laws justly between 
man and man. 

(2) In the second place, Christ is not only the founder, but he 
‘ever remains the sole King over his Church. He has delegated the 
supremacy over his people to no civil authority whatsoever, nor to 
any Pope, nor to any council or college of bishops. In this sense, 
also, the Church is a unique institution, there being none like 
unto it. Councils, presbyteries, synods, or by whatever name called, 
may be assembled to declare the truth, but not to make or create it, 
after the manner, for example, of an “infallible” Pope, or an 
“infallible” decree of a Tridentine or Vatican Council. No power 
on earth can increase the number of our moral obligations, or lord 
it to any extent over the consciences of the citizens of Christ’s 
kingdom. ‘There are important respects in which “the power of 
the keys” remains, and shall forever remain, in his own hands.* 
Having by his own mouth, and by the mouth of his Apostles, 
prescribed the form and order of his Church, enacted for it laws 
and ordinances, and given it a constitution and officers, he still lives 
and reigns to superintend the administration of its affairs. “When 
Christ’s people, gathered into churches, do in that character the 
work which he has commanded to be done, he will own their deed 
as if he had done it himself. When they assemble to worship 
God according to his word, they may plead his name and authority 
as their warrant, and no power on earth can forbid them without 
putting an affront on his dignity. When a Christian congregation 
takes order for the exercise of discipline on a scandalous person 
according to Christ’s directions, they may without presumption 
claim to do it in his name; and he has expressly declared that he 
will own their deed, and give effect to it.2 When a congregation 
calls a young man to be its pastor, and the presbytery, finding 
him possessed of the qualifications required by Christ’s word, ordain 
him to the holy ministry, his ministration thereafter possesses a 
certain authority not found in those of a private person. He is 
Christ’s minister. Whoever receives him for Christ’s sake receives 
Christ. Whoever rejects his scriptural teachings and admonitions, 
rejects the teachings and admonitions of Christ. On the other 
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hand, when a Church omits to perform duty commanded by Christ, 
simply because some earthly authority has interposed its prohi- 
bition, that Church is unfaithful to its proper Head, and will 
have to reckon with him.”? In all cases of collision between the 
law or authority of Christ and the civil government it is the 
ordinary duty of the Church not to resist the State by violence, 
but to obey Christ and quietly submit to the State’s penalty there- 
for. 

2. Ohrist the Heart, or Source of the Church’s vital influence 
and spiritual power. The Church is not an institution apart from 
Christ, nor is Christ a King apart from his kingdom. He is over 
the Chureh and he is in it. Without him it is nothing and it 
can do nothing. His own figure is that of the vine and the 
branches. If the Church is the body, it is Christ who by his Spirit 
vitalizes it; if the Church is the candle, it is Christ from whom it 
receives its illuminating power; if the Church is the salt, it is 
from Christ that it receives its saltiness; if the Church is the 
Temple, it is in Christ that it finds its significance and its end, and 
is thus prevented from being a mere heartless, and purposeless, 
and empty social structure. He it is who inhabits the Church, 
dwelling in the midst of the praises of Israel; and he it is who 
energizes in it, making it both his witness and his chosen medium 
of conveying the tidings of himself to the world, and a perpetual 
fulfillment of the ancient promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head. 

The Church, indeed, is the true spiritual Theocracy, Christ over 
it, and Christ in it, being its crowning distinction as compared 
with all other real or so-called religious institutions. It is this 
which distinguishes the Christian community from heathen re- 
ligious systems and organizations, and the Church’s house of wor- 
ship from heathen temples. Even eminently Christian organiza- 
tions, like the Salvation Army, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young People’ Society of Christian Endeavor, considered 
as organizations, are not Churches, for the reason that Christ did 
not found them. They.are the creations simply of public spirited 
and Christian spirited men, having such constitutions and officers, 
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and such conditions of membership, as they may choose to pre- 
scribe; and the officers and ordinances which Christ prescribed for 
the great institution which he founded they wisely omit. They do 
not in their own capacity, for instance, administer the Christ-pre- 
scribed ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. For these 
reasons neither is the Christian Family. or the Christian State the 
Church or a Church. But the more nearly any of these institu- 
tions conforms to these internal and external conditions pre- 
scribed by Christ, the more nearly is it entitied to be called a 
Church. <Abstractly considered, it is not wrong for any, one or 
all, of them to conform fully and strictly to them. It is simply in- 
expedient under circumstances which now exist, and which will 
probably continue to do so. But if there were no other way—and 
there was once no other way—for the doctrines and ordinances of 
Christ to be preserved in the world, then it would immediately be- 
come the duty of the Christian Family, or the Christian State, 
or the Young Men’s Christian Association, or whatever other 
Christian institution there might be, to take to itself the true notes 
of the true Church and proceed to perform all its functions. This 
is the only ground, essentially, upon which we are justified in hold- 
ing, as we do rightly hold, that the Family of Abraham, or the 
Hebrew people as organized under Moses or David, was the Church 
of their respective periods. Abraham was not an apostolic pred- 
ecessor, nor is he whom we call a minister of the word an apos- 
tolic successor, in the Roman Catholic sense of the term. He is 
predecessor or successor only in virtue of the fact that, and only 
in so far as, he possesses within himself and teaches essentially the 
apostolic faith. And hence, if what is now the true visible Church 
of Christ all over the world, should abandon the recognition of 
Christ as the sole source of its doctrine, authority, and life, and so 
teach men, then any Abraham would have not only the right, but 
also the obligation, to sow the mustard seed afresh and perform all 
the functions of a successor of the apostles. William Farel, the 
pioneer of Protestantism in Switzerland, received his call and his 
authority from God and from him alone. And on the head of 
Calvin the ordaining hand of no priest was ever laid. The early 
Reformers received their ordination direct from God. 
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The visible forms which the invisible Church of Christ, under 
his own rulership and guidance, has assumed from age to age, have 
been various; and each has been providentially determined by the 
circumstances of the time during which it was in vogue. We may 
briefly describe these forms as follows: 

1. The Patriarchal Form. There is no reason why we should 
date the origin of the visible Church with the call of Abraham, 
for God has always had a people on the earth, and they have 
always had a prescribed method of worshiping him and of ex- 
pressing their faith in his redemptive promise. The call of Abra- 
ham was a promunent epoch in the history of the patriarchal Church 
characterized by the inclusion of but one family into the visible 
organization, and by advances in its faith by reason of repeated 
revelations, and also by the adoption, if not the absolute introduc- 
tion, of an outward token or note of membership called circum- 
cision. But prior to this the visible Church had existed, and it 
had existed in patriarchal form. It had existed from the time of 
Adam, before his fall and afterward. Before the fall it was un- 
sullied and perfect, there being no alienation whatever on the part 
of its two members from their Lord and Maker. After the fall 
it was sulied and imperfect, and has been so ever since, and shall 
so continue to the day of the final consummation, when at last 
it shall have on the beauty of perfect holiness. Whatever would 
have been the form and ordinances of the unfallen Church we do 
not know, and of course we need not inquire, for as a matter of 
fact that Church has no recorded history. Its paradisiacal state 
seems to have been brief. Outside of the gate of Eden its first 
short creed was Gen. i. 15, and belief in that short redemptive 
promise was the condition of membership. The only ordinances, 
so far as we know, were sacrifices of thanksgiving, of confession, 
and of symbolical atonement. The only officer was a priest of the 
Most High God; and it seems that the priesthood was not restricted 
at first to the head of the family, for we read that both Cain and 
Abel, unmarried sons of Adam, offered sacrifices. In all re- 
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spects, except its faith, the Church was, neither congregational nor 
associational, but purely individualistic; and whether there was 
any name for the aggregate of individuals in whom the redemptive 
faith was still alive, we know nothing beyond the slight intimation 
contained in Gen. vi. 2, wherein they are the ones most probably 
who are called the Benai Hlohim, or “Sons of God.” Only two 
or three during the long stretch of years are mentioned by name 
as being sons of God in the sense of walking with him by faith 
as did Enoch and Noah. 

After the flood there was another long period of decline, and 
to perpetuate the faith, without which there could be no true 
Church in the world, whether visible or invisible, Abraham was 
called and constituted the founder of what was in some respects a 
new dispensation of redemptive history. But the call of Abraham 
does not imply that he was the only one in whom faith was left, 
or that he was the only one on whose altar a sacrifice was still 
offered in token of that faith. One other, at least, was still living, 
to wit, Melchizedec, who is expressly called a priest of the Most 
High God, and to»whom the father of the faithful himself did 
honor. With him the individualistic form of the Church seems 
to have ceased, and with the new Abrahamic era the patriarchal 
form, strictly so called, began. Abraham was the priest.of his own 
family, then Isaac his covenantal successor, and then Jacob in 
his turn. ‘The details of organization from the death of Jacob to 
the recrganization of the Church at Sinai are not recorded, this, 
no doubt, being mainly a period of religious declension and 
irregularity. But the Abrahamic era proper was characterized by 
marked fellowship between God and man as seen, especially, in 
the history of the great Patriarch himself, who became “the father 
of the faithful,” and the only one in Old Testament times who 
afterward received the distinguished title of Friend of God. The 
descendants of Abraham, other than through Isaac and Jacob, 
although circumcised, thus receiving the outward token of mem- 
bership in the visible Church of that period, were nevertheless 
historically excluded therefrom; but this fact does not imply that 
as individuals they were ali excluded from the invisible Church, 
for the promise to Abraham that in him all the nations of the earth 
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should be blessed began even in his day to receive its fulfillment. 
At least, we have no scriptural statement to the contrary. Christ 
may have been a blessing to some individuals of the non-Israelitish 
nations before he came historically, as he was to Abraham himself. 

2. The Theocrattc Form. The period to which this term is, in 
a general sense applicable, extends from the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Church by Moses at Sinai to the time of Christ. The 
core of the visible Church during this period, as of all periods, 
was still faith in the redemptive purpose and promise of God, and 
the note of membership, to wit, circumcision, also remained the 
same. But in other respects the Church was radically changed 
-as to form. ; 

(1) In the first place, it received an elaborate constitution at 
the hand of its great and divinely appointed lawgiver, which pro- 
vided for the performance, not only of churchly functions by 
the organization, but also those which we now call civil and secular. 
But it was never designed to be a state, primarily, fulfilling churchly 
offices, but a Church, primarily, fulfilling stately offices. The 
distinction, indeed, between what we call Church and what we call 
State was not expected to enter the Israelitish mind. The religious 
idea permeated the whole organism. Theoretically this was, and 
always will be, the ideal form of the Church, not a union of the 
two, but an amalgamation or coalescence of the two into one, 
that one bearing the name and being the reality which we call the 
Church and performing the functions which we eall civil and 
ehurchly, respectively. But this ideal will never be realized per- 
fectly until that golden day shall dawn when He shall come again 
to whom the scepter belongs. 

(2) In the second place, the form of the Church, as reorganized, 
was characterized by a much more elaborate system of ordinances 
than had hitherto been known; and while every family, and, indeed, 
every individual Israelite, was still a priest ideally, the priésthood 
was formally withdrawn both from the patriarch and the individual, 
and concentrated and made perpetual in the family of Aaron. One 
high priest offered the symbolical expiatory and propitiatory sac- 
rifice for himself and for the whcle people, even for those who, by 
reason of their unbelief in the redemptive promise of the covenant 
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God, never derived any saving benefit therefrom. Theoretically 
it was a symbolical atonement for all, and by the same priest. 

(3) The monarchy and the prophetic order, which arose long 
subsequent to the reorganization by Moses, were not explicitly 
provided for by the Mosaic constitution, and they came in not be- 
cause of any inherent weakness in the constitution itself. They 
were of the nature of “Tevisions” of the form of government, due, 
on the one hand, to the universally low state of religion and morals 
among the Israelites, together with the prevalency of a perverted 
spirit of progress, and, on the other hand, to the failure of the 
priesthood to fulfill as it should have done the various functions 
for which it was designed. The history of Israel from the time 
of Moses, including the interval between the two Testaments, is 
the history of the ups and downs, and ever varying fortunes of the 
visible Church during this long stretch of years; and during this 
time the Church became the recipient, through the inspiration of 
prophets and psalmists, of many additions to the details of its 
faith and to its hopes concerning the future. Various sects, which, 
however, did not amount to schisms, arose in the Church, such as 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, the Therapeute and Essenes, the 
liberal and the orthodox, so that by the time the period approached 
its close the original Mosaism and Prophetism were well-nigh 
utterly obscured by the accumulated mass of false interpretations 
so called and ihe “traditions of the elders.” The time had again 
come for reconstruction, and for the beginning of the realization 
of the inspired visions and dreams of the holy men of old whose 
hearts were so often made sick with sorrow by reason of the wicked- 
ness or the forlornness of the Church in the days when they lived. 

3. The Christian Form. The Theocratic, or as it came to be 
called in its later years, the Judiastic, form of the Church was at 
last the decayed stump, and the Christian form was the fresh twig 
which sprung up from it. As Christ himself, the embodiment 
of the ancient promise of redemption which had in all ages con- 
stituted the core of the Church, was called the root out of dry or 
sterile ground, so also was that aspect of the visible Church which 
he introduced. Unlike the Mosaic reconstruction which took place 
at Sinai, it came without observation. ‘There was heard neither 
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thunder nor the sound of trumpets, nor was there lightning round 
about, nor the assembly of a great congregation. ‘There was no 
form or comeliness in it that men should desire it, and at first not 
many of them did. Only a little group of humble Galileans, pre- 
sided over by another Galilean, who was outwardly, and apparently 
in all other respects, as lowly as themselves. That was all there 
was of it at the outset. But the inmost principle of it was still 
as it had ever been, to wit, the redemptive promise of God as based 
on the cleansing from sin, and the expiation of sin, by some other 
than the sinner himsel!, and faith in the dowly looking Leader as 
the one in whom this promise was now embodied. Viewed as 
those in the midst of whom the tender plant grew up from the 
smallness as of a grain of mustard seed, it would naturally be 
looked upon as a startling innovation, if indeed it should attract 
any attention to itself at all. But no attempt was made to break 
down the existing order of things, for this Lawgiver who was 
greater than Moses, and this High Priest who was greater than 
Aaron, always distinguished, even in his severest utterances, be- 
tween those who sat in Moses’ seat and Moses’ seat itself, and 
between the atoning offerings of Aaron and his successors and the 
only true atonement which these symbolized and which he himself 
should offer in his own person. And so he taught the few Galilean 
Jews who gathered in loving allegiance about him to lay violent 
hands on nothing, even as he himself came not to destroy but to 
fulfill. No new priesthood was organized; no new sacrificial altars 
were set up here or there; for as the mustard seed grew and the 
Jeaven worxed, the Holy Spirit meanwhile leading the little apos- 
tolic band into all the truth, it erelong became known that the 
cerucified Leader himself had made the Great Atonement once for 
all time, and for all men, and that he himself was not only the 
sole priest, but the sole priest forever. This new order was in 
‘one respect a reversion to the old Aaronic principle that no man 
in Israel could be his own high priest, but that one must be high 
priest for all, and that through him alone other men could be 
represented at the altar; and this is one respect in which the 
Aaronic high priest was typical of Christ the High Priest. But 
in another respect it was a reversion to the principle in.vogue 
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back beyond both Aaron and Abraham, in the days when every 
man was his own priest, approaching the altar and laying his own 
expiatory and propitiatory sacrifice thereon for himself. But the 
universal priesthood of believers under the Christian economy of 
the Church does not find its perfect analogue, of course, in the 
universal priesthood of believers in the pre-Abrahamic Church. 
For the atoning sacrifice which every believer may now plead for 
himself at the throne, which in virtue of that sacrifice has become 
a throne of grace, is, not the lteral lamb or bullock, but the Lamb: 
who offered himself for the sins of the world. And he may thus. 
do his own praying without the mediation of priestly confessor or 
priestly sacrificial mass. 

The form of the visible Church—the form in which the invisible 
Church was embodied—-as set forth by Christ and his Apostles, has. 
received various modifications since their day, all of which, how- 
ever, with more or less propriety, have been called Christian. 
These, for the most part, have been the outcome of notable his- 
torical struggles, and some of them have involved radical departures. 
from the New Testament type. Of these we need not speak in 
detail, nor attempt to trace even in brief their historical origin 
and development. ‘The Greek and Roman Catholic Churches are 
notable instances, each of which holds that there is no Church but 
the visible one, and that it alone is that one; and each of which 
holds that there is no salvation outside of itself, inasmuch as it 
cannot be procured without the mediation of a human priest. It 
may be remarked, however, that the Roman Catholic Church is a 
monarchy, ruled by one Pope, who is amenable to nobody, not even 
to an cecumenical council, and is hence “infallible,” whereas, the: 
Greek Church is an oligarchy, ruled by four Patriarchs, each of 
whom is amenabie to the jurisdiction of an cecumenical synod, and 
hence no one of whom is infallible, though the bishops in General 
Council are. But the patriarch and his priests are held to be just. 
as truly the lineal descendants of the Apostles by ordination, as. 
are the Pope and his priests, according to the Roman Catholic 
view. 

Protestantism, in so far as it rejects the Roman Catholic and 
rationalistic theories of the Church, is a movement backward toward. 
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the New Testament idea. It does not exist, however, as any one 
body, exclusively, and within itself is characterized by many varia- 
tions of detail in respect to form. The various so-called Protest- 
ant bodies, even those of the more evangelical type, have not 
receded the same distance beyond Rome toward the New Testa- 
ment; while many, especially in Europe, are characterized by a 
‘more or less close union with the state. These differing Protest- 
ant organizations are, in America, called “denominations,” a much 
and a more appropriate 
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less reproachful designation than “sects,’ 
one than “confessions,” inasmuch as some of them hold precisely 
the same system of doctrine, and hence each of these could not be 
distinguished by calling them this or that confession. The Church 
of England is distinctively neither oman Catholic nor Protestant, 
but Anglo-Catholic, and would probably be more correctly desig- 
nated as such, and it is in principle [rastian, the government 
which controls the territory, being also the government which con- 
trols the religion. 

What then is the form in which the invisible Church at the 
present time is manifested? Its form is multiform. It is in- 
dividualism; it is independency; it is congregationalism, presby- 
terilanism, episcopacy, and papacy; that is, it is all these, on the 
supposition that in each of these forms the true faith is visibly 
embodied. The only respect in which it devolves on doctrinal 
theology to discuss these various forms of the visible Church lies 
in this question: Is any form of church government prescribed 
in the New Testament to the exclusion of all others, and if so 
which ones of the existing forms are excluded? Obviously pure 
individualism is not the prescribed form, for that is in contraven- 
tion of human nature itself. Obviously, also, it would seem, be- 
cause of its absolutely monarchical feature and its peculiar theory 
‘concerning the priesthood, the papal form cannot be regarded as 
even countenanced by the New Testament teachings. The form 
divine, if there be any, lies between these extremes. In a general 
sense Independency, Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, and 
Episcopalianism, are at heart the same, inasmuch as they are all 
built on a common recognition of Presbytery, and to this extent 
they are all, not only allowed by the New Testament, but are 
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actually prescribed by it. But Presbytery is not the only principle 
of Presbyterianism. Its distinctive and peculiar principles, as 
every authority on the subject affirms,’ are (1) the parity of the 
clergy (or, as some affirm, the parity of the eldership, including 
both classes). (2) The right of the people to recognition as a sub- 
stantive part of the Church. (3) The unity of the Church, in such 
a sense, that a small part is subject to a larger, and a larger to the 
whole. Presbyterianism is the only form of the visible Church 
which asserts these principles, and these are the ones according to 
which the Church operated under the direction of the Apostles, 
and hence to this extent, at least, Presbyterianism as a form of 
the visible Church exists by Divine right. In so far as Methodism, 
for instance, which is not a distinct type of Church polity, can 
truly affirm these several principles of itself, it is only another 
name for Presbyterianism, with differences as to non-essential 
details. It is anything else than individualistic, nor is it Congre- 
gational, and the Roman Catholic and Anghcan Churches, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, do not recognize it 
as being Episcopal, inasmuch as John Wesley, who founded it, was 
himself only a presbyter and not a bishop of the “apostolic sue- 
cession;’ and hence the Methodist bishops, in their Episcopal 
capacity, are only Moderators or Superintendents, and not a distinct 
order, nor priests of any degree. 

But the question whether the Presbyterian form of the visible 
Church prevailed in the New Testament time under the direction of 
the Apostles, and is the only one which the New Testament allows, 
has been discussed with great vehemence in the past. ‘There seems 


*Hodges, Church Polity, p. 119. Macpherson, Presbyterianism, pp. 
7,8. Binnie, The Church, pp. 112,113. Bannermann, The Church, vol. ii., 
pp. 201-245. Morris, Ecclesiology, pp. 187-138. Dr. Thornwell, however, 
states the distinguishing features of the Presbyterian system as follows: 
1. That the Church is governed by representative assemblies. 2. Those 
assemblies constitute two houses, or two elements, the preaching and 
ruling elder. 3. The parity of the eldership, all elders, preaching and rul- 
ing, appearing in our Church courts with the same credentials, and hay- 
ing the same rights. 4. The unity of the Church, as realized in the rep- 
resentative principle. 5. The ministerial and declarative power of the 
representative Presbyteries, Synods, and Assemblies, as against the man- 
datory power. See Thornwell, Writings, vol. iv., p. 234, seq. 
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to be no longer any call for debate on this subject, for it is generally 
and rightly regarded at present that the Divine approval is not 
awarded exclusively to Presbyterianism as exemplified by Presby- 
terians, strictly so called, as to their polity. Nor have Presby- 
terians themselves any desire to unchurch all those Christian 
denominations whose polity is different from their own. So that, 
when Presbyterianism affirms for itself a jus dwinum, it is “not 
that we think that any policie and any ordour in ceremonies can 
be appoynted for al ages, times, and places: Jor as ceremonies, 
sik as men have devised, ar bot temporall; so may and aucht they 
to be changed, when they rather foster superstition then that they 
edifie the kirk using the same.” * And, as has been well said in 
more recent ferm of speech, if not by so venerable and weighty 
an authority as that of the Confessions, “the attempt to find in 
the Bible a full, exact, invariable mode of government, adjusted 
to the needs of the Church in all varieties of condition, and so 
enjoined upon it that all departures or deviations become un- 
scriptural and schismatical, has often been made in the interest 
of each of the three Protestant varieties of church polity, but it 
has always been made in vain. And well will it be for Protestant- 
ism, if it surrenders this futile effort in future to the Papacy, and 
plants itself on the broad principle, that any polity is legitimate, 
which stands substantially on biblical foundations, and which 
justifies itself practically in the judgment and experience of the 
household of faith.”? The unity of the Church, therefore, which 
is affirmed as a distinctive principle of Presbyterianism, is only an 
ideal unity so far as the true visible Church catholic is concerned; 
and it will never be fully realized “till all the ransomed Church 
of God are saved to sin no more.” ‘The unity which is ideal and 


tFirst Scotch Confession, art. xx. (1500). See, also, Westminster Con- 
fession, ch. i. 6. 

? Morris, Ecclesiology, p. 139. Dr. Morris quotes the utterance on this 
subject of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia (1796), as follows: 
“We believe the general platform of our government to be agreeable to 
the sacred Scriptures, but we do not believe that God has been pleased to 
reveal and enjoin every minute circumstance of ecclesiastical government: 
and discipline as not to leave room for orthodox churches of Christ, in 
these minutiee, to differ with charity from one another.” 
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yet ever real is that of the Church invisible, and it consists in the 
one Lord and the one faith. Hence, “I believe in one holy Cath- 
olic church.” 


A certain divine right to existence not only, but also to supremacy, 
belongs to the true church polity. The right belongs to the polity, when 
considered as a matter of principles, which are embodied in the proper 
construction and control of Christian Churches. Within certain limits 
different forms of constructing and controlling, these Churches may agree 
in their acceptance and exemplification of these principles. But such 
forms as either ignore or contravene these principles lose so far forth their 
rights to existence; they are to be regarded as products of human igno- 
rance and seifishness, however strenuous and exclusive they make their 
claim to a divine right. The specific details of the forms which embody 
the principles are indeed left, under the divine Spirit, to the skill of men 
and to the changing exigencies of history; but the principles themselves 
are fundamental, and are given in the Word of God. That specific prin- 
ciple of church order will, then, have a prominent claim to a divine right, 
which with most intelligence conceives, and with most effect realizes, the 
principles involved. And this principle cannot be perpetuated in a name ; 
as, for example, the Catholic Church, the Church of England, or the Con- 
gregational Church order. It must rather be perpetually renewed by 
showing a superior power to hold the principles of a true church polity, 
and to give them concrete manifestation in the multiplication of churches 
which are instituted and governed according to these principles. (Ladd’s 
Principles of Church Polity, pp. 10, 11.) Prof. Ladd states the distinctive 
principles of Congregationalism, in two classes, as follows: 

I. Primary. 1. ‘‘The word of God in the Scriptures is designed to 
furnish, and actually does furnish, the sole objective authority, not only 
for the doctrines, but also for the constitution, worship, and discipline, of 
the Christian Church.” This is the formal principle. 

2. “The immediateness and fullness of that relation which exists be- 
tween the Spirit of Christ and the Church of Christ extends to every con- 
gregation of true Christians, and to the souls of every individual true 
believer.” This is the material principle. 

II. Secondary. 1. Christ’s exclusiverulership. 2. Individual equality 
and self-control. 8. Regenerate membership. 4. Autonomy of the local 
church. 5. The communion of churches. 6. Conserving the results of 
common experience. 7. Progress through individual inquiry. 

But these principles, as thus stated, without interpretation would be 
just as strenuously affirmed by Presbyterianism, the only difference, per- 
haps, being that the limits in the case of some of them are not fixed at the 
same points by it and Congregationalism, respectively. 
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THE COMPONENT ELEMENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Having considered the essential idea and nature of the Church, 
and having seen that what we call Session, Presbytery, Synod, and 
Assembly, are, as One organic whole, only the visible form of the 
invisible Church, we proceed to consider the constituent elements 
of the Church visible. These may be classed into two groups, as 
(1) the creed or system of doctrine, the sacramental ordinances, 
and the non-sacramental ordinances; and (2) the membership, and 
the officers. The first named have been further characterized, for 
the sake of distinction, as impersonal elements of the Church visible 
and the second as personal. The Creed, the Sacraments, Ordin- 
ances, etc., are rightly called constituent elements of the Church, 
because they are the palpable marks or indications which must 
be present in order to justify us in calling it the Church, rather 
than a mere social, moral, or religious club or guild. The fact 
which distinguishes the Presbytery, for example, from such a 
society is, not that it is composed of truly religious men, and con- 
vened for a religious purpose, but the fact that it is composed of 
men who represent that broader institution which has as its essen- 
tial and distinguishing notes the elements mentioned. 


i 
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1. THE CREED. 


1. Definition. A creed is a confession of faith for public use, 
or, “an authoritative setting forth of certain articles of belief which 
are regarded by the framers as necessary for salvation, or at least 
for the well-being of the Church.” Equivalent names are Standard, 


or Rule of Faith, Symbol, Canon of Belief. A dogma has been 
47 
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defined as “fan opinion which has acquired some species of external 
authority, and is enforced upon others, without adequate justifica- 
tion in the judgment or conviction of those who receive it.” It 
may or may not be the truth. No one would think of speaking. 
of the “dogmas” of Scripture, for the contents of Scripture are 
not mere opinions, whether enforced by authority or not. We 
speak of the doctrines of Scripture, or, in other words, its teachings 
in regard to matters of faith, and of its precepts in regard to 
matters of conduct. When the cardinal doctrines or truths of 
Scripture are brought together into a more or less systematic form 
by the Church, and imposed upon its members as articles of belief, 
they become a Creed or doctrinal constitution of the Church, and 
are just as truly a part of the fundamental law of the Church as © 
the regulations concerning the form of government and discipline; 
for if the form of government guards against unscriptural admin- 
istration, the creed guards against unscriptural error. As to its 
form, a creed may be either declarative or interrogative in form, 
and in the latter case is called a Catechism. It may be brief and 
popular, for general use in the instruction of the young, “or more 
elaborate and theological, for ministers and teachers as a standard 
of public doctrine.” 

2. Authority and Value. The Greek and Roman Catholic 
Churches affirm, each of its own creed, that it is absolutely and 
infallibly authoritative. This is affirmed consistently, on the basis 
of the doctrine of the co-ordinate authority of the Bible and tradi- 
tion, as held by these two Churches. But each of these “infallible” 
Churches declares that the other is fallible. The Protestant doc- 
trine is, that the authority of all human creeds is relative and 
limited, the Scripture itself being the Supreme and only infallible 
rule of faith and morals. God has not delegated to any ecclesias- 
tical or civil government authority to impose upon any man a doc- 
trine or a moral precept to which his conscience forbids him to 
subscribe; but if any one voluntarily and in harmony with his 
conscience subscribes to a creed, then that very act confers upon 
the creed a relative authority over him. It is the authority of a 
solemn promise or vow voluntarily assumed. Being thus conferred 
by the subscriber himself, this authority of the creed arises, not 
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only from the binding nature of an obligation, but also from the 
importance and sacredness of the organization to which he has 
promised loyalty, as well as from general considerations of law and 
order. It is God’s wil that his Church should exist in this world 
as a visible organization, and it is obvious that no such organization 
is possible without more or less of concession and compromise of 
individual opinion in matters of detail and of interpretation. But. 
if any member, in the course of the progress of his thought or the 
variation of his opinions concludes that he cannot conscientiously 
maintain his allegiance either to the doctrinal or administrative 
constitution of the organization, his conscience ought to require 
him to obtain a constitutional release therefrom, unless, indeed, 
he can in an orderly way induce the same body which created the 
articles of faith and administration to alter them to suit him. It 
may often occur that this is the only way whereby one can award 
to a creed that respect which is due to its moral authority, and no 
visible Church has the right to refuse to grant such a petition. 
Apart from the voluntary vow of allegiance on the part of the sub- 
seriber, the authority of creeds is based upon their value, and this 
value is so great as to render them indispensable. The “one 
faith” in which the unity of the invisible Church consists must 
still be essentially one faith when the invisible Church becomes 
visibilized, and just so far as it fails to be so, just so far does it 
fail to be a fair representation of the invisible. If a right Christian 
life, inner and outer, is the main thing on the part of the individual, 
it is no less true that right doctrine is the guarantee of a right 
life; and when the doctrine of one becomes the doctrine of an 
organized many it is a creed, and it is just as essential, not only to 
the inner well-being of the organization, but also to its efficiency 
in its relation to the world, as the sacraments and ordinances are. 
Christ said to his disciples, ““Believe,” and he also bade them be- 
lieve the same thing, and only in such union is there strength. 
But as human nature is constituted, and especially in view of the 
innumerable and ever varying details of environment in this world, 
one creed that will satisfy every part of the mundane and militant 
Church is not a thing to be dreamed of. In the golden future of 
which the prophet spoke the watchmen shall see eye to eye, and 
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with “the voice together” shall they sing.1 But, meanwhile, the 
brief creeds, which involve the fundamental articles of our holy 
religion, are the best. Beyond this the work of elaborating should 
be left to the individual student. 


2. THE SACRAMENTAL ORDINANCES. 


Our word “sacrament” was originally used as the Latin equiv- 
alent of the Greek word “mystery,” which occurs, for example, 
in Eph. i. 9; i. 3, 9, ete. As the word “symbol,” as the technical 
name of a Confession of Faith, was introduced by Cyprian at the 
close of the second century, so the word sacrament was first used 
by Tertullian, about the same time, as the general name for the 
doctrines and ceremonies of the Church. Other names for the 
sacraments, in the more restricted sense of the word, are “signs,” 
“seals,” “means of grace,” etc., and the doctrine concerning them, 
like’ every other doctrine, is the result of time and controversy. 
The Roman Catholic Church, of course, had the first word in 
fixing the doctrine on this subject, and by it the sacraments of 
the Lord’s Supper and of Baptism were declared to be channels of 
divine grace in such a sense that this saving grace could not be 
communicated to any man otherwise than through them, and not 
even in this instance unless these sacraments were administered 
by a priest. 

The Council of Trent anathematized those who affirm that the 
number of sacraments is either more or less than seven, viz., the 
Lord’s Supper, baptism, penance, ordination, extreme unction, 
marriage, and confirmation. The early Protestants, however, in 
opposition to the Tridentine canon, held that a sacrament, in order 
to be such, must have been instituted by Christ himself, and must 
have been enjoined in the New Testament upon his followers. 
The Protestant Churches, accordingly, from the time of the 
Reformation, have taught that there are cnly two sacraments, the 
Lord’s Supper and water Baptism, the general and essential char- 
acteristics of which are (1) they are in their nature significant; 
(2) they were appointed to be perpetual; (3) they were appointed 
to signify and to instruct, to seal and thus to encourage and 
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strengthen, and to convey divine grace to the heart, and thus 
further the work of sanctification in the believer. Apart from 
these characteristics, they would not be sacraments, although ap- 
pointed by Christ and enjoined by him on his followers; for every- 
thing which he instituted and enjoined does not possess these char- 
acteristics. 

I. THe Lorp’s Supper. Of the many topics involved in the 
doctrinal discussions concerning this solemn institution of our 
departed Lord, we shall briefly present those in respect to which 
there is general agreement among the evangelical Churches, and 
second, those in respect to which there is more or less important 
divergency of view. The literature of the subject since the 
Reformation is very abundant, and the controversies which make 
up so considerable a part of this literature were, in more than one 
instance, of a bitter and unbrotherly character. Fortunately, it is 
both beyond the scope of our purpose and unnecessary even to 
attempt the impossible task of differentiating the various con- 
flicting opinions from one another. 

1.:Points of Agreement. (1) As to the material used in the 
Lord’s Supper, all agree that it should be bread and wine. The 
wafer, used by the Roman Catholics is not allowable, according 
to the doctrine of the strictly Protestant Churches, and for the 
good reason that the wafer is not bread, and in the administration 
of the Supper it is not broken. ‘The facts that it should be bread 
and that it should be broken, are significant items in connection 
with this sacred rite, and they should never be omitted in its 
celebration. It is not essential that the bread be unleavened. 
And it is also essential that the other element be wine; neither 
water nor any other material can be allowed to displace it. It is, 
however, allowed, if not positively enjoined, by Protestant Churches 
and also by the Greek and Roman Churches, to mix a little pure 
water with the wine, thus, it is said by those who favor the 
custom, the better to symbolize both the water and the blood which 
flowed from the Savior’s wounded side. The Tatianists, of the 
second century, who rejected the use of any wine in the Lord’s 
Supper, substituting water in its place, were only of local and 
temporary influence. 
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(2) All evangelical Protestant Churches agree, in the main, as 
to the nature of this rite. This agreement appears in the various 
names by which it is designated, and which all alike accept. It is 
(a) a “supper,” for all believe that in the feeding upon Christ, 
which it represents, the believing soul derives spiritual nourish- 
ment, and hence it is a means of growth in grace; (b) it is also a 
“eucharist,” for our partaking of it is a thanksgiving, or expression 
of gratitude to Christ for what he has done for us; (c) it is also a 
“holy communion,” fitly representing the communion of believers, 
not only with one another, but especially with Christ and Christ 
with them; (d) it is also a “memorial,” for in partaking of the 
broken bread which represents our Savior’s broken body, and of 
the wine which represents his shed blood, we “do this in remem- 
brance of him;”’? (e) it is also a “sacrament” in the strict sense, 
because in partaking of it we pledge a renewed allegiance to Christ, 
and especially, and primarily, because it symbolizes Christ’s pledge 
of faithfulness to us, and hence as a sacrament it may also be called 
a seal. For these reasons the institution and observance of the 
Lord’s Supper constitutes one of the best tokens of the unity of 
Christ’s Church, of his headship over it, and, hence, of the brother- 
hood .of all believers in him. 

(3) As to the participants in the Supper, all agree that Christ 
invites te his table “all who feel and confess their need of his 
salvation, who know and believe him to be the Son of God, crucified 
for our sins, and who heartily desire to be saved by him.” He who 
partakes of the emblems of the broken body and the shed blood in 
that very act indicates that he is such a person as here described; 
or, in other words, his repentance, his faith in Christ, and his love 
to the brethren. .If he is not such a person, and yet partakes, he 
is not honest.2, But while these are they whom Christ invites, he 
has also given to the Church a voice in the matter of deciding who 
shall be admitted to his table. He is jealous of the good name of 
his Church, and hence gives to it the right to exclude from the 
table those persons who, though professed Christians, are scan- 
dalous in their walk and conversation. The Church not only has 
the right to exclude such, but is in duty bound to do so. There 
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should be no laxity in this matter, such as the promiscuous seating, 
which obtains in some Churches, of those who may partake and 
those who may not, is calculated to encourage. Neither should 
the Church invite to the table those who are incapable of seeing 
any sacred significance in this solemn and sacred rite. On all these 
aspects of the Lord’s Supper the Churches are in substantial agree- 
ment. 

2. Points of Divergence. (1) As to its significance. While all 
the Protestant Churches, at least, are so far agreed as to accept 
and use the names of the Lord’s Supper above mentioned, some 
have laid more stress of significance upon one than upon others. 
Thus the Zwinglians and early Arminians seem to have regarded 
it as chifly a memorial and commemorative ceremony or rite, 
whereby the believer expresses his grateful remembrance of Christ 
and his atoning death. In this case the Supper is not a medium or 
channel whereby God communicates grace to us, but is only a 
medium through which we express the grace of gratitude to him. 
On the other hand, the Reformed Churches generally, and also the 
Lutheran, emphasize the sacramental character of the Supper, and 
hold that while it is a pledge of loyalty on our part, it is especially 
a seal of faithfulness on Christ’s part; and that it is a channel 
which he chooses to use in order to communicate grace to us. And 
thus our Church, among the rest, has certainly been accustomed 
to regard it. In the next place, although all agree in calling it a 
“communion” with Christ, or a presence of Christ, they differ as 
to the nature of this presence. The Roman Catholics, as is well 
known, hold that the bread and wine are literally and miraculously 
changed into the body and blood of Christ (transubstantiation). 
The Lutheran Church also stenuously insisted that “this is my 
body,” and yet inconsistently denied it in affirming consubstan- 
tiation, that is, that Christ’s body and blood are really present, 
though invisible, in the emblems. But if this be true, and yet con- 
substantiation be not transubstantiation, then it cannot be literally 
true, as Luther so stoutly held it to be, that “this is my body.” 
The only doctrine consistent with the literal interpretation of these 
words of Christ (Matt. xxvi.. 26), seems to be the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiaticn. The Reformed Churches, as dis- 
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tinguished from the Lutheran and Roman Catholic, hold that 
Christ is not really, or literally, present in the emblems, but only 
spiritually present. 

(2) As to the nature and mode of the efficacy. The Greek and 
the Roman Catholic Churches teach that grace resides in the eon- 
secrated emblems themselves, and they affirm this consistently with 
their doctrine of the real presence of Christ therein, and this 
magical virtue or grace operates on the participant independently 
of faith on his part. Or, in other words, the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment is said to arise ex opere operato. ‘These Churches, also, affirm 
that this efficacy or grace cannot be communicated in any other 
way than through the sacrament, and, hence, no one can be saved 
outside of the Church, for no outsider can partake of the sacra- 
ment. This is sacramental regeneration, or salvation, and, when 
spoken of as a doctrine within itself, is called Sacramentarianism. 
The Lutheran Church, it should be particularly observed, diverges 
from the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches on one of the points 
herein mentioned, agreeing with them, however, in other respects. 
They deny the “ex opere operato” doctrine, and hold that faith on 
the part of the participant is necessary to the efficacy. It agrees 
with the other two Churches mentioned, in teaching that the 
sacrament is not invalidated even by the notoriously immoral char- 
acter of the person administering it. And it holds that the grace 
which the sacrament communicates cannot be received through any 
other channel. The Reformed Churches, in denying the “real 
presence,” deny that there is any real virtue in the consecrated em- 
blems, in themselves considered, and independently of the par- 
ticipant’s spiritual union with Christ by faith. And they repudiate 
utterly the sacrificial character of the sacrament, which the Roman 
Catholics affirm of it. The Roman Catholics also teach that the 
consecrated wafer is legitimately an object of Divine worship, in- 
asmuch as it is Christ. The Reformed Churches, of course, regard 
this as idolatry. The Lutheran Church, also, so regards it, al- 
though on the ground of the Lutheran doctrine of the real presence 
of Christ in the bread this Church might with logical ease lapse 
into a species of the same idolatry as that taught by the Roman 
Catholics. Luther himself taught that the real body of Christ 
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“is distributed, eaten, and masticated by the teeth,” whether the 
one who eats be a believer or unbeliever. It is, indeed, true that 
if a person, with or without faith, partakes of the sacrament it is 
still the sacrament to him, and the jinirinsic effect is neither good 
nor evil, so far as the mere act cf partaking is concerned; the 
benefit or injury depends on the participant’s personal and spiritual 
attitude toward the matter, just as when one reads or hears the 
Word unbelievingly and irreverently, it is a curse to him, and 
when he receives it believingly and reverently it is a means of grace. 

(3) As to the person who may administer it. Roman Catholics 
and other strict Ritualists say a priest only, that is, one of the 
“successors” of the Apostles. Other Churches say that it may be 
administered by ordinary ministers of the word, and by implica- 
tion they say by such only. Several Lutheran theologians teach 
that in cases of necessity it may be administered by laymen. It is 
probable that this view is in harmony with the spirit of the Scrip- 
ture teaching concerning the Church and the sacraments; but to 
the visible Church has been granted the right, within Scripture 
limits, of making rules by which it shall be governed, and for the 
sake of order, and, for the sake of protecting the sacred significance 
of this solemn Christian rite, its authority should be obeyed. This 
view is, also, applicable to baptism. But it does not follow from 
this, of course, that the Church has an equal right to say that no 
one but a minister shall read the Scripture, and that through him 
alone may its teachings be dispensed to the people, for that, clearly, 
would be to transcend the limits of authority prescribed by the 
Scripture itself, which is greater than the Church. 

(4) As to the mode of administration. Both the bread and the 
wine are to be distributed by the minister to appointed officers, 
and by these in turn to all the professed Christians present who 
may wish to partake, including the minister himself. There is no 
warrant in Scripture for restricting the cup to the priest; on the 
contrary, it is an obvious violation of the spirit of Scripture, if 
not of its letter, and of the spirit of the rite itself. Nor is there 
any Scripture authority for restricting the emblems to those who 
have been baptized by immersion. While any visible Church has 
the right to make baptism by immersion a mark of membership 
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within itself, it is not a mark of membership either in the visible 
Church catholic or in the Church invisible, and hence the absence 
of this token should not exclude from the Lord’s table. The 
mode in which the sacrament of the Supper is to be administered 
is doubtless a matter of as great importance as the mode in which 
the sacrament of baptism is to be administered, for the former 
sacrament cannot be said to rank lower in sacredness and signifi- 
cance than the latter. While all Protestant Churches lay much, 
and proper, stress upon the fact that the Supper should be admin- 
istered, in all the details of sacramental action, with solemnity 
and in a spirit of sympathy with the sacred and touching occasion, 
they do not further agree as to the mode; some preferring that 
the communicants should remain at their seats in a sitting posture, 
and others that they should kneel at the altar. The New Testa- 
ment lays down no law on this subject, and the Churches do not 
hold that differences in the mode invalidate the sacrament as 
administered according to any one of them, whatever might be said 
of the greater appropriateness of one of these modes as compared 
with others. So with baptism, of which sacrament we now proceed 
to speak. 

Il. Baprism. 1. Its Nature. One notable respect in which 
this sacrament differs from the Lord’s Supper is in the fact that 
it has but one name. It is neither a eucharist, nor a holy com- 
munion, nor a memorial, and hence it is more limited in its sig- 
nificance than the Supper. But like the Supper, (1) it is an insti- 
tution of Christ’s own appointment;* (2) it is a means of grace; 
(3) its efficacy does not depend on any virtue in itself, but solely 
upon the influence of the Holy Spirit which attends it, though 
this is not to be understood, of course, as meaning that it makes 
no difference who administers it, or whether the water used be 
pure or foul, or whether it be done in private or public, or whether 
the subject be in one state of mind or another, etc.; it means that 
if it prove to be a blessing to the subject or to those witnessing it, 
even wher all the circumstances attending it are as they should 
be, that fact is due to the Holy Spirit; (4) it is, however, not the 
exclusive channel through which the Holy Spirit may communicate 
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the same blessing, faith alone being the exclusive condition or 
channel; as an instrument, condition, or channel, of grace, Bap- 
tism and the Supper are comparable, not to faith, but rather to the 
reading of the Word, and to. attendance upon public worship in 
God’s house. As the Lord’s Supper is that sacrament, “wherein, 
by giving and receiving bread and wine, according to Christ’s ap- 
pointment, his death is showed forth, and the worthy receivers are, 
not after a corporal and carnal manner, but by faith, made par- 
takers of his body and blood, with all his benefits, to their spiritual 
nourishment and growth in grace;” so Baptism is that sacrament 
“wherein the water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, doth signify and seal our ingrafting into 
Christ and partaking of the benefits of the covenant of grace, and 
our engagement to be the Lord’s.” * 

In our own Confession baptism is said to be “symbole of regen- 
eration,” and this is true if regeneration be understood in its broad 
sense of spiritual purification, rather than in the more restricted 
and more modern sense of the new birth, or the transition from 
the creature “dead in trespasses and in sin” to the creature born 
of the Holy Ghost to newness of life in Christ Jesus. But as the 
former sense is a process which may be said to begin in, or include, 
the latter as its starting point, no stress need be laid on the phrase 
which here occurs in the definition of baptism. It is further 
declared to be “the seal of the covenant of grace.” It is the fact 
that it is a@ seal that gives to it its sacramental character, and 
hence it is no more truly a seal of the covenant of grace than is 
the Lord’s Supper; the latter is “commemorative,” but it is more 
than that. We have seen what it is that the Supper symbolically 
seals or pledges, and the same question in regard to baptism is an- 
swered by saying that it symbolically seals or pledges on God’s 
part that the person upon whom it is lawfully administered shall be 
regarded by him as one within the scope of the covenant of grace, 
and hence shall be regarded by man as by right a member of the 
visible Church. Both sacraments, then, are primarily God’s sym- 
bolical seals or pledges, or solemn promises, the one that the 
benefits of Christ’s atoning death shall accrue to the one who, by 
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reason of his union with Christ by faith, is entitled to partake of 
the emblems of the broken body and the shed blood; and the other 
is his seal or pledge in the sense just defined; the lawfully baptized. 
person cannot, by reason of this pledge, be rightfully regarded 
as “a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel.” Baptism is just. 
as true and infallible a token of membership in the visible Church 
where all the privileges and benefits of the covenant are to be had 
and enjoyed, as circumcision was to the ancient Jew that he was 
within the scope of the same covenant, and this is true, no matter: 
how unfaithful to his covenant duties the person may be. Hence, 
Christian baptism may be rightfully regarded as having taken the: 
place, in this respect, of the ancient Jewish rite of circumcision. 
But while both of the sacraments are primarily seals or pledges on. 
God’s part, they are secondarily seals on the participant’s, or sub-. 
ject’s, part. ‘The person who partakes of the Supper, or who is 
baptized, also pledges something; in being baptized he fixes, as it 
were, his seal to the solemn promise to be faithful to the obligations. 
which he is thus assuming, and this is the reason why the baptism 
is administered after, and net before, the affirmative answer to the: 
question which the officiating minister asks. Apart from these 
solemn promises on his part, the baptism would be a solemn mock- 
ery. Itis to be feared that the significance of neither of the sacra-. 
ments is understood and valued by many of God’s people as it 
should be. As the Mosaic atonements, as we have seen, were 
symbolical of the only real atonement by Christ, appointed by 
God, and were a solemn pledge, on his part, of the certainty of 
this one real atonement, and that its benefits should accrue to. 
those who believe, so these two sacraments, which are in no sense 
atonements, are solemn and fit pledges of similar import; while 
on the part of his people who rightly observe them they are pledges. 
of faith in and of faithfulness to their one atoning Savior. 

2. Origin and Mode. The administration of water as a religious. 
ceremony had been a prescribed custom in the Jewish Church 
from the time of Moses; but Christian baptism in its distinctive 
and essential features originated with Christ. As there had been 
rainbows before Noah, so there had been baptisms from of old; 
but as the rainbow had not been hitherto God’s sign of the coven— 
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ant and of his faithfulness thereto, so neither had baptism been in 
the former times_what it should be thereafter. Christ gave it a 
new setting and a new significance, and thereby caused it to cease 
to be Jewish baptism and to become Christian baptism. His 
prescribed formula of administering it——“‘in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’—was one of the new 
features which he attached to it, and so essential is this formula, 
that in its absence the baptism is not Christian baptism. But this 
essential formula was not used by those before him, and hence 
Christ himself was not baptized with his baptism but only with 
John’s; and even some who “baptized others” later on, did+it in 
the name of Jesus only, and not in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Surely the Triune Name, as 
herein employed, according to the original and explicit direction 
ot Christ, is more essential to the genuineness and validity of 
Christian baptism than is the mode in which the water is to be 
administered, concerning which he says nothing beyond the mere 
employment of the word. But among the Jews, whether of Christ’s 
day or before, the word was not modal. The Apostles ate the 
Lord’s Supper in a reclining posture, Christ reclining with them; 
and if any Christian believes that he ought to be immersed be- 
cause he believes that Christ and his Apostles were immersed, then 
he ought to recline as he partakes of the Supper, for the example 
and the mode are as important in the one case as the other. 

The passage of Scripture which seems to be more suggestive 
than any other of immersion as the proper mode of baptism is 
Rom. vi. 8, 4. “Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into his death? Therefore, we are 
buried with him by baptism into death; that hke as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.’ But obviously this proves 
nothing as to the mode and it would not even be suggestive of it 
except for the accidental circumstance that we put away our dead 
by burial; and even in this case the immersion of a human body 
for an instant in water bears only a remote resemblance to the 
burial of our dead in the earth, so remote, indeed, that it hardly 
seems proper to base the validity of the baptism on it. Paul does 
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indeed remind the Roman Christians that they were (symbolically) 
baptized into Christ, but he does not remind them that they were 
symbolically immersed into him, for the reason that they had not 
been spiritually baptized into him, but spiritually baptized or united 
to him by faith. All that the Apostle means to say is that as 
Christ died and was raised up from the dead, so have those who 
beheve in him died to sin and have been raised to newness of life; 
and as Christ’s burial was a proof of his death, so is our baptism a 
symbolical proof of our death to sin. Furthermore, as Christ’s 
death to all the conditions of his former life, imposed upon him 
by our sins, was followed by his resurrection to a life of perfect 
freedom from all those conditions, so is our death to sin followed 
by a new life of holiness on our part. And our baptism by water 
is our public pledge to this new life. The Apostle here was not 
discoursing on the mode of baptism, and the value of what he is 
here teaching cannot be made to hinge on any particular mode, 
since it is so obviously valuable apart from any such consideration. 
It is far from being possible to prove that Paul, the author of 
this passage, was himself immersed, for the words in Acts ix. 18, 
“Te arose, and was baptized,” are as suggestive of another mode 
as the one in the Epistle to the Romans is of immersion. 

So far as the meaning of the word itself is concerned, the Jews 
of that day were. as familiar with the meaning “to sprinkle” or 
“to pour,” as they were with the meaning “to immerse,” a state- 
ment which is fully justified by the fact that what the Apostles, 
in their instructions to the Christians, called baptism, had from 
the beginning of their national history been called sprinkling or 
pouring. From these Old Testament sacramental and ceremonial 
sprinklings the Christian idea of baptism was doubtless borrowed, 
and it was the general opinion of the Jews tn Christ’s day that 
when the Messiah should come he would repeat these sprinklings 
or baptisms in his ministry. See such Old Testament passages as 
Ex. xxiv. 6-8; Num. viii. 7; xxxi. 12-19; Lev. xiv. 4-7; Isa. li. 15, 
and Ezek. xxxvi. 25, as compared with Matt. ii. 11, and Heb. xn. 
24. Baptism by sprinkling with water is a fit symbol of the 
“snrinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ,” referred to in 1 Peter 1. 2. 
That these Old Testament sprinklings should have been called 
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baptisms by the Jews and Jewish Christians of the New Testament 
period is easily accounted for by the fact that the latter word had 
in their day come to be one of the accepted equivalents of the 
former, and the fact that it was not a usual equivalent in the 
classical Greek, or in the earlier Hellenistic Greek, proves noth- 
ing to the contrary. That it was in process of becoming so at 
the time the book of Daniel was rendered into Greek seems evident 
from the appearance of “baptize” in the sense of “sprinkle” or 
“bedew” in Dan. iv. 38. Compare, also, the apocryphal book 
Judith xii. 7. If the Christian Church of the first century or 
two practiced immersion as one of the allowable modes, the Catholic 
Church of all the centuries has practiced sprinkling as an allowable 
mode; indeed, sprinkling is the catholic or universal and immersion 
is the restricted and denominational mode. 

3. Infant Baptism. Were, again, the voice of the Christian 
ages, and the voice of Christendom at the present time, affirms the 
doctrine of infant baptism, while only one or two denominational 
voices deny it. Of course we have reference to infants whose 
parents are members of Christ’s visible Church. Baptism is an 
outward sign of inclusion within the covenant of grace. When 
Abraham was called into the sphere of the covenant so were his 
children. Our doctrine of infant baptism is based on our doctrine 
of the visible Church, and those who accept the iatter cannot 
reject the former. They cannot consistently fail to practice in- 
fant baptism. ‘To affirm our doctrine concerning the Church, and 
hence of infant baptism, is a virtual admission that infants need 
the Savior, as do all other human beings; and they have the cordial 
invitation of the Savior himself to come along with their parents 
into his visible fold. No parents, on joining the Church, should 
hesitate a moment to have their infant children baptized publicly. 
The little ones, of course, understand nothing about it, but this 
does by no means invalidate the baptism in its relation to them; 
for their parents, and the membership witnessing it, and the pastor, 
are their sponsors, and if it be a worthless ceremony to them 
the sponsors are responsible for it. It is to be feared that baptism, 
even in the case of many adults, is a vain ceremony. In the case 
of children, as of older persons, it should always be followed up by 
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proper nurture and admonition; and no one, on being admitted 
later on to the fuller privileges of Church membership should be 
under the necessity of ascertaining by inquiry if he was ever bap- 
tized. That one should have to do this implies that the sponsors 
of his infaney or childhood have been very sinfully remiss in their 
duty as sponsors. Infant baptism should always take place in 
the house of God, and publicly; and it should in no case be neg- 
lected by parents who are themselves members of the Church. 

But if infants should be baptized why not unwilling adults, 
insane persons, and others who are temporarily or permanently 
irresponsible? For the simple reason that the will of infants is 
represented by the will of their believing parents and of the Church, 
whereas, the latter classes mentioned, in the nature of the case, 
can in no sense be answered for by others. 

4. Its Necessity, or baptismal regeneration. As the word re- 
generation, in theological and ecclesiastical literature, like most 
other words, has more than one meaning, so may the phrase bap- 
tismal regeneration be understood in more than one sense. By 
those, for instance, who have regarded water baptism and regen- 
eration as only two names for the same thing, “baptismal regen- 
eration” would mean simply the regeneration which is baptism, 
and this is one of the historical senses in which the phrase has 
been used. No harm is done, of course, in thus using the word, 
provided it be understood that this is not the only kind of regen- 
eration and that this is not the kind which is essential to salvation. 
There are few words in any language or literature that stand for 
only one thing. In the second place, the word regeneration has 
been used to denote merely the formula, or ceremony, of “joining 
the Church,” in which case “baptismal regeneration” denotes that 
water baptism, duly administered, is the prominent and essential. 
item in that ceremony. Again, the word is used to denote the 
whole process of sanctification, the whole process of Christian 
development, which begins in the new birth, in which case “bap- 
tismal” regeneration might mean the baptism or purification which 
is the outward token and pledge of the inward process. 

But if the word regeneration be taken in its proper and modern 
theological sense, as denoting the new birth itself, and nothing else, 
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that work of the Holy Spirit whereby the soul is quickened into 
newness of life from its state of death in trespasses and sin, then 
baptismal regeneration might still be used figuratively to denote 
this change. ‘The reason why all these senses of the phrase, 
“baptismal” regeneration, are objectionable is, not that they neces- 
sarily convey an error to the mind, for it is intrinsically no more 
improper to speak of baptismal or water regeneration than it is 
to speak of baptismal or water purification, and this latter ex- 
pression is constantly and properly used in respect to spiritual 
matters; but they are objectionable because they are ambigtous, 
and hence easily misleading. 

But the phrase, baptismal regeneration, has still another meaning 
in ecclesiastical literature. It is also extensively used to denote 
that in the outward baptism the removal of guilt by the blood 
of Christ and the purification from the pollution of sin by the 
Holy Ghost are communicated to the soul, and that this outward 
water baptism is the only divinely prescribed channel through 
which this conveyance can be made. Or, in other words, water 
baptism is essential to salvation. This is the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Lutheran, Baptists, and also of the 
Church of England. It is repudiated by all the Reformed 
Churches, including our own, and, also, by the various Methodist 
bodies. . It does not come within the scope of this work to rehearse 
the various details of the discussion of this subject. The literature 
is very abundant and easily accessible to all. 

It is obvious, however, to us of the negative, that if the Scrip- 
tures teach that water baptism is essential to salvation in the same 
sense or to the same extent that faith in Christ is, then, so must 
it be believed whether we are able to see the reason of its so 
being or not. The only question, therefore, is, Do the Scriptures 
soteach? It is evident, of course, that water baptism is repeatedly 
enjoined by Christ and his Apostles, and it is just as necessary, 
preceptively, that this injunction should be obeyed as it is that 
any other precept of Scripture should be; and by this we mean that 
it has a divine and a peculiar value as a means of grace after one 
has already been brought through tbe instrumentality of faith 
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bringing the sinner into the state of grace, its sphere of operation 
being exclusively on the inside and not at all on the outside of 
that state. To say that baptism is necessary as a condition of 
salvation, is to say the very opposite of what the Scriptures 
obviously teach. Baptism is of the nature of a ceremonial work, 
and the great contention of Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, was 
that faith, and not faith and works, is the condition of salvation; 
and if baptism had been in an essential sense indispensable, it is 
not probable that this Apostle would have written, “I thank God 
that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and Gaius.” ? 

The passage often, and perhaps mainly, relied on by those who 
teach the necessity of baptism as a condition of salvation is the 
saying of Christ, “except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit,” ete.2 Concerning this word of Christ we may very briefly 
remark: (1) That if he had meant that literal water baptism was 
as indispensable as, or co-ordinate in importance with, being born 
of the Spirit, it is strange that he did not mention it again in 
verses 7 and 16; it is strange that in the oft repeated emphasis 
which, throughout his teaching, he places upon the necessity of 
believing in him, he should as often fail to mention baptism. 
From the early conversation with Nicodemus to the time when 
the great Commission was given just before his ascension, he says 
nothing about it. And the Apostles say over and over again, in 
substance, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” and almost invariably when they say it they leave un- 
mentioned the other supposed condition. Peter did, indeed, say, 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ ‘for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy 
Ghost.” ® But if baptism is as indispensable as anything else, why 
did he omit to mention it in ch. ili. 19? The answer is, He omit- 
ted to mention it for two reasons; (a) because baptism is not as 
indispensable in any sense as faith and repentance, and (b) because 
in ch. ii. 38, he was inviting the people to publicly declare them- 
selves, or, in other words, to become members of the Church, and 
thereby become known as those whose sins are forgiven, whereas in 
ch. iii. 19, he was urging them to become Christians in heart. 
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(2) But if Christ, in the passage referred to, did not mean to 
place the being born of water and of the Spirit on the same level 
of importance, or to link them in thought as two essential pre- 
requisites, what did he mean by the former? Doubtless Nicode- 
mus understood him, for his question in verse 9, “How can these 
things be?” betrays no misunderstanding of Jesus in regard to 
the birth of water, but rather of the nature of that deeper and 
underlying birth of the Spirit, of which Jesus had more recently 
been speaking. Jesus was not talking to Nicodemus in technical 
language, although he was necessarily speaking figuratively; and 
the latter’s ordinary information as a Jew enabled him to know 
that by the birth of water Jesus meant simply that a man must 
be at least a relatively pure man in order to membership in the 
kingdom of God, whether that kingdom mean the visible or the 
invisible Church on earth. Nicodemus knew very well that the 
standard of purity in the Jerusalem circle with which he was most 
familiar was an exceedingly low one. ‘The phrase, “Born of the 
Spirit,” is a figurative way of naming what is also figuratively 
and in the strict sense called regeneration, and to say that one 
must be “born of water” is a figurative way of saying that purity, 
morality, in the true sense, is also essential. To say that Jesus, 
in this conversation with Nicodemus, had reference to. Christian 
baptism as a rite is to make him speak to his auditor an incom- 
prehensible anachronism, for not until nearly three years after this 
did Jesus institute Christian baptism, and at no time during his 
earthly ministry did he practice it. No one of his Twelve did he 
baptize into his fellowship, and at no time during his ministry 
did he use the indispensable baptismal formula. Christian baptism 
did not antedate the Christian Church. 


3. THE NON-SACRAMENTAL ORDINANCES. 


These are the Sabbath, the Sanctuary or House of God, and the 
Worship—sacred time, sacred place, and sacred service; and while, 
unlike the Lord’s Supper and Baptism, they are non-sacramental 
in character, they are, nevertheless, rightly classed as ordinances 
of Divine appointment. And the Church has a doctrine con- 
cerning them of which, in view of the ever-increasing exactions of 
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our modern civilization, it becomes us not to be unmindful. The 
visible Church is a means to an end, which is greater than itself, 
and it should beware of what it thinks concerning those things 
which are in turn essential to its perpetuity. 

I. THe SappatH. 1. The Christian Sabbath is, in the first 
place, a divine institution, and it has as its historical basis the 
Sabbath of the Old Testament. It stands in the same relation to 
the Christian Sabbath that the Old Testament economy stands 
to the Christian economy. As Christ was the “root and offspring 
of David,” so the new dispensation was, historically, the offspring 
of the old, and so the Christian Sabbath is related to the Mosaic. 
The former is the perpetuation of the latter, only as the Christian 
Church is the perpetuation of the Mosaic Church. As the two 
Churches are identical in idea and purpose, so are the two Sab- 
baths. And yet in many respects “all things are become new.” 
The old symbolical atonements passed away, the old priest, the 
old form of worship, the old sanctuary or temple, the old Sabbath, 
and the old institutions generally; and since the day of their ful- 
fillment and of their passing away, we of the Christian Church 
have had the new and real atonement, the new and only real Priest, 
the new forms of worship, the new house of God on every hilltop 
and in every valley, the new Sabbath, and the new Christian in- 
stitutions generally. The transition from the old to the new was 
not made ina day. ‘The old garments were laid aside slowly and 
one by one, and some even of the Apostles were at first reluctant 
to part with any, so reluctant, indeed, that the Christian Church 
hobbled along for years in awkward endeavor to carry both the old 
and the new. It was natural at first for the Christians to go up 
daily to the temple at the stated hours of prayer; and Luke in the 
Acts, and Paul in the Epistles, testify to the reluctance with which 
cireumcision and other forms of the old Church were abandoned. 
The Mosaic Sabbath was the last of the old things to yield to the 
new, and even it was affectionately worn a long time after the new 
Sabbath was already put on. For years the Christian Church had 
two holy days, until at last the seventh day yielded its significance 
and its name to the first, or Lord’s day, which thereafter was the 
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of Sunday became universal as the only Sabbath, the old name 
“Sabbath” and the essential sacred idea which it denoted being 
all that were retained of the Mosaic institution,t The other Sab- 
bath seasons of the Old Testament passed utterly away, and have 
no substitutes for themselves in the organism of the New Testa- 
ment or Christian Church. 

2. What, then, is it, it may be asked, that guarantees the sacred- 
ness of the First Day of the week as a Christian Sabbath? We 
cannot, indeed, point, as in the case of the two sacraments, to any 
word of our Lord in which he explicitly ordains that this day shall 
he to his people a holy day. But the sacredness of the Christian 
Sabbath as a divine institution is guaranteed, first, by the fact that 
it has brought over with it from the Old Testament the same 
essential idea and the same sacredness which attached to the Hebrew 
Sabbath. As no magical virtue, or opus operatum, attaches to the 
bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper, and to the water of baptism 
as applied to a human being, so does none apply to the seventh day, 
or to the first day, or to any day, in itself considered. The sacred- 
ness is not a matter of the calendar; it lies in the idea which the 
day symbolizes, and of which the day is the temporal depository; 
and, during the centuries of the Church’s earthly history, it may be 
transferred from the seventh to the first, or to any other, according 
as the varying circumstances may render the one or another the 
more appropriate. The essential and fundamental idea of the 
Sabbath always is this, to wit, that man is God’s, and that to God 
he owes his highest allegiance and service, and in him must find 
his highest end. In the old times this idea was deposited in the 
seventh day and in the New Testament times it is deposited in the 
first, and thus this day becomes a divine token or gift to man 
whereby he is kept from forgetting God. It is God’s holy souvenir 
to man, and its holy influence permeates all the other days like the 
sweet memories of the “forget-me-not” which a friend gives to 
friend. And hence we already see that the sacredness of the First 
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Day of the week as a divine institution is guaranteed, second, by 
the holy memory of the fact that on that day our Savior rose from 
the dead. That was something tangible, and, with all that it 
implied, it was indeed a proof that man is God’s. It was the 
beginning of “the new heavens and the new earth,” the old being 
in the act of passing away like the shadows and clouds in the 
morning of a new day. ‘The creative or seventh day Sabbath, 
then, may be said to have ended with the resurrection of Jesus, 
the morning when the Christian Sabbath began. It is the Sabbath 
which shall have no end, and of it the first day of the week, which 
is the Resurrection Day, is the beautiful type. There is no ele- 
ment of weariness, and decay, and death in it, and so long as it 
endures as an observed fact, so long shall the Church endure. If 
the Church itself, or if the political states of Christendom, which 
are ordained of God to be ministers to the gospel though not of it, 
should by legislation practically abolish the Christian Sabbath, 
or substitute another day in the place of the first, then one of the 
strong anchor-chains which holds the ship to its mooring would 
be cut, and no one could foresee to what evil shore the ship would 
be driven. The due observance of the Christian Sabbath is essen- 
tial to the well-being, if not, indeed, to the very being of the 
Church. Its value from a purely secular point of view is, also, 
great, but not greater, perhaps, than would be that of any other 
day universally observed in like manner. But the value of a 
mere secular Sabbath as a day of mere physical and mental rest 
from the strains of business is a question of political economy, 
which it does not devolve upon us to discuss. But in this respect, 
also, the day is of inestimable value. 

II. Tur Hovusrt oF Gop. “The groves were God’s first temples.” 
The fact that man met God in holy communion at any given place, 
made that place, for the time being at least, a Bethel. Thus was 
the anointed pillar of stone where Jacob dreamed his Messianic 
dream, and the altar which Abraham erected in the grove of 
Mamre, and the tabernacle of Moses, and the later temple, the 
Jewish synagogue, and the Christian House cf God. The sig- 
nificance of each is the same. As the idea of God’s relation to 
man, and of man’s relation to God, are posited in the sacred time 
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ealled the Sabbath, and thereby made more tangible and more 
easily apprehensible to him, so for the same reason the same idea is, 
also, posited in the sacred place called the house of God. Both 
the Holy Day and the Holy House are a form of language in which 
God and man speak to each other; and wherever either the House 
or the Day exists in its true character as such, there, also, are the 
silent and communing voices. It is just as natural and inevitable 
that man should express himself through these media as that he 
should express himself in words; and when even the godless man 
recognizes that this Sunday is the Lord’s Day, and this church is 
the Lord’s House, he hears its mute yet influential testimony con- 
cerning both himself and God, though he may heed it not. It is 
a species of unwritten Bible to him. 

As the House of God has essentially the same significance and 
essentially the same origin as the Day of God, so what we have 
said in regard to the displaceraent of the Old Testament seventh 
day by the New Testament first day, may in substance be under- 
stood as applying to the displacement. of the old sanctuary by the 
new house of worship. The church, in the sense of the place 
where God and his people meet, had its preparation and suggestion 
in the Jewish synagogue, but the synagogue is not the genealogical 
predecessor of the church house, for it was purely Jewish, and is 
Jewish still. The church is the successor and substitute of the 
tabernacle or temple, and as the Lord was once in his holy temple, 
so is he now in his holy house, whether located on this mountain 
or on that. The form is changed, but the inherent principle, which 
makes them both God’s dwelling place, is the same, and hence 
they are both, and for the same reason, sacred. That which makes 
the one a sanctuary and inviolable makes the other so. The House 
of God exists for but one reason, viz., that 1t may be a silent testi- 
mony for God and the meeting-place of himself and his people— 
a Tabernacle of Witness and a Tabernacle of Meeting. The iden- 
tity of the churches of the two dispensations respectively guaran- 
tees the essential identity of the sacred days and of the sacred 
places. The sanctity of both the Day and the House is inviolable, 
and inviolable in the same sense and for the same reason. Hence, 
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it is as essentiaily wrong to do secular things in the Holy House 
as it is to do them on the Holy Day. 

Ill. Tur Worsuip. As it is the duty of the Church to observe 
the Holy Day as a special season of worship, so, also, is it their 
duty to observe the Holy House as a special place of worship. 
If there were but one Christian on earth it would still be edifying 
to him to observe a stated season, consecrated to the worship of 
God, and to observe a stated place consecrated in like manner to 
the same purpose. Man is so made that definite time and place are 
to him essential categories of religion. It is not a mere con- 
venience, but a metaphysical necessity, which compels him to steal 
awhile away to the stated place when the stated time recurs. 
And this necessity is only intensified when the number of Chris- 
tians ceases to be one and becomes many; for, in this case, in 
addition to the other essential constituents of his nature, his 
equally important social nature is deeply concerned. And, hence, 
when the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews enjoins his readers 
not to forsake the assembling of themselves together for the pur- 
pose of pubhe worship, his appeal is to be regarded as based on 
the fundamental relation of their spiritual natures to public wor- 
ship.*. It was not a matter of mere expediency, but of absolute 
necessity, to their well-being as Christians. 

The form of the public Christian worship is not definitely pre- 
scribed in the New Testament, a reason for this doubtless being 
that fixedness of form was not desirable, and, in the persecuted 
condition of the early Church, was utterly impracticable, even if 
it had been desirable. But the radical displacement of ritual is 
everywhere contemplated. One of the general rules laid down by 
the Apostle Paul was, “Let everything be done decently and in 
order.” ? He elsewhere speaks of the importance of using “psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs,” and of singing and making melody 
in the heart to the Lord.*? We learn from the famous letter of 
Pliny to the Emperor Trajan (A.D. 110), that this custom was 
kept up in his day, and, a little later, Justin Martyr testifies that 
the Christians assembled for this purpose on Sunday. He also 
describes the preaching, which he says was both instructive and 


*Heb. x: 25.21, Cor? xiy, 40. u/3 Hope vy. 10, °20: 2 
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hortatory. Tertullian, another early Christian writer, says the 
same for his day. The grand succession of preachers down to the 
fifth century or later, whose learning and eloquence have com- 
manded the respect and admiration of subsequent ages, is familiar 
to us all. Following the example of the apostolic period, the 
Church, except, indeed, during the Dark Ages, has always em- 
phasized preaching as an important part of the public worship. 
The great Reformers, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and their less famous 
disciples, were indefatigable preachers. In the course of the 
years to such an extent was this done that the other parts of the 
service were suffered to drop into the background. The Reformed 
Churches, as distinguished from the more ritualistic and liturgical, 
have always held that the true doctrine concerning the public 
worship is to emphasize the sermon, not as the only, but as its 
main feature, attaching due importance meanwhile to prayer, and 
song, and the reading of the Word, as constituent elements thereof. 
It is obvious that between extremes of utter baldness of form 
on the one hand, and the “prayer-book” or fully developed liturgy 
on the other, there is a safe middle ground; and of this all our 
churches should be uniform in their occupancy. 


Lig 


SECOND GROUP. 


We proceed, in the next place, to consider briefly the membership 
and offices of the church. These, being made up of the personal 
components of the church, are, of course, of more importance than 
the Church itself considered as a mere institution. The sacred 
time, the sacred place, the sacred worship, the sacraments of the 
Lord’s Supper and Baptism, the Church, indeed, in every detail 
considered as an institution, ““was made for man,” and not man 
for it. ‘The Church is composed of human beings, for the benefit 
of the human beings, in their individual capacity, who compose 
it, and in order that these in turn may work outward on those 
who do not as yet constitute a part of it and who on this account 
are, by way of distinction, called “the world.” The Church can 
lawfully do nothing which militates against the spiritual benefit 
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and usefulness of its membership. Our first question, then, is, 
Who may rightly be regarded as members of the Church? This, 
like every other question, has a history, and has been variously 
answered according to the theory of the nature and functions of 
the visible Church, held by those respectively who have considered 
the subject. 


1. THE MEMBERSHIP. 


The doctrine concerning the church membership has varied from 
age to age, at least in its application, according to the doctrine held 
concerning the Church itself, and according to the external circum- 
stances under which the Church has from time to time attempted 
to fulfill its functions. 

1. Membership in the Hebrew Church. Under the Old Testa- 
ment economy every Israelite was, in virtue of his Abrahamic 
descent through Jacob, and in virtue of his circumcision, a mem- 
ber of the Old Testament visible Church. He was one of God’s 
people, however great might be his lack of personal piety, and how- 
ever faithless he might be in the discharge of the duties implied in 
his membership. This does not mean, however, that his mem- 
bership was non-forfeitable, for in the disciplinary regulations ex- 
cision from “the commonwealth of Israel,” on the ground of cer- 
tain offenses, was explicitly provided for. See, for example, Ex. 
xxxl. 14; xxxv. 2; Lev. xvi. 4; xx. 10-18; Heb. x. 28. We read 
also in John ix. 34; xvi. 1, 2, that the Jewish ecclesiastical author- 
ities in Christ’s day had the power to excommunicate members of 
the synagogues for offenses that were probably not contemplated 
in the Mosaic rules of discipline. And it seems that, at least in 
cases of very aggravated offense, the act excommunicating from 
one synagogue was recognized as binding upon all others.* The 
Apostle Paul seems to have had this degree of excommunication 
in mind when he spoke in 1 Cor. vy. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20, of the church 
member’s expulsion as a delivery over to Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh, his thought being expressed in that form of language 
with which, as Jews, he and his readers were familiar. Every 


*Jahn’s Biblical Archaeology, sec. 258, where Jewish interpreters are 
cited. 
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Israelite, except those who were thus cut off, was technically sanc- 
tified unto the Lord and was one of his people. But while this was 
true, the distinction between those who were his people only in 
this outward and technical sense and those who were also his really 
and spiritually, was constantly insisted upon, especially by the 
prophets. “Ammy’ was, also, ““Lo-ammi,” “my people” was “not 
my people.” * All Israelites were not Israelites indeed; all of the 
seed of Abraham according to the flesh, were not the seed of Abra- 
ham according to the Spirit, and this latter was recognized by 
prophets and Apostles as being the main thing. Im the case of 
“strangers,” or Gentiles, the requisite for membership was a purely 
outward one, no change of heart being required, further than was 
implied in the mere act of consenting to the prescribed formulas 
of proselytism. 

In judging the conditions of membership in the Hebraic visible 
Church, it must be borne in mind that it was a peculiar organiza- 
tion, and that it was intended to be so in all its details, because 
it was the only ene that was adapted to the circumstances of the 
Jews during the remote centuries of its operation. It was no more 
the Divine intention that these, or similar outward conditions of 
membership, should be brought over from the Old to the New 
Testament times, and be made the sole or chief conditions of mem- 
bership in the Christian visible Church, than it was that other 
obsolete details of the Hebraic Church should be thus transferred. 

2. Membersip in the Christian Church. (1) As to Adults. 
Here the doctrine concerning membership varies with the doctrine 
concerning the Church itself. According to Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
definition of the Church, already quoted, the only condition of 
membership is the mere outward compliance with the following 
mere outward terms: (a) The profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and that, even though in the most unintelligent and mechan- 
ical manner; (b) participation in the sacraments of baptism and 
the mass or Lord’s Supper, only the bread, however, being partaken 
by the laity; (c) submission to the authority of the priests, including 
the acknowledgment of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ. He who 
meets these several requirements is a member of the Roman Cath- 
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olic Church in good standing, however grossly corrupt his heart 


and life, whether before or after his admission. But the Church 


is supreme and has the right to excommunicate for whatever cause 
it may deem sufficient. With some of the Protestant Churches,, 
also, the condition of membership is a mere outward one, to wit, 
a participation in the sacraments. ‘The Church is regarded, theo- 
retically as well as practically, as a sort of dragnet, thrown out into: 
this world’s sea, into which both good and bad are to be inclosed;, 


or a field in which both wheat and tares are sown, and in which 


they must grow together until the harvest. This was the view of 
Augustine in the long contest with the Donatists who, on the con- 
trary, were the advocates of the strictest purity as the condition of 
Church membership.t. According to this theory, the Church is: 
not the communion or fellowship of believers, but only a visible: 
organization, a mere subscription to certain outward conditions. 


of admission being all that is necessary to membership therein. 
As to the genuine piety and morality of the candidate for admis- 
sion, no one, on this theory, has the right to make any inquiry. 
Such is the doctrine accepted and practiced by many Protestant 
bodies on the subject of church membership. And, hence, the 
fact that at more than one period during our Protestant history 
various churches have been burdened and seriously damaged im 


spiritual vitality and power by a membership knowing nothing of 


a change of heart, was not due to ordinary human fallibility, solely, 


but in great part to the avowed doctrine or principle on which the: 
members were admitted to full communion. And hence, again, 
the misapplication of our Lord’s words about the dragnet and the: 


tares in the wheatfield, lies in the fact that, whereas, he had 
reference to a condition of things which already exists in the 


Church, his words are construed as a justification of the cause of 


that condition. 
But there is another and more spiritual doctrine on the admis- 


sion of members which emphasizes the importance of a change of 
heart by the gracious work of the Holy Spirit, and a “conscious, 


Christian experience and life,” as a condition of membership. Per- 


t Augustine, City of God, Book xviii., ch. 49. See, also, his Anti-Dona-- 


tists writings. 
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haps to Jonathan Edwards, more than to any other man in America 
or elsewhere, is due the prominence and emphasis which has been 
attached to this requisite by several of our Protestant organizations 
since his day.t ‘The views which he advocates in his Humble In- 
quiry on this subject are the natural outcome of such genuine and 
remarkable revivals of religion as those in which he himself had 
had so conspicuous a part, which fact was also illustrated a second 
time in this country in the great revival of 1800, in which our own 
Church originated. Our Confession of Faith, however, following 
the Westminster, calls only for a “profession of faith in Christ” 
as the only condition of membership, a “form of Church cove- 
nant” being only recommended. In its practice, however, this 
Church has always wisely given a large interpretation to these 
words, and required more than they might seem at first to authorize. 
It requires not only a public profession of faith in Christ, but that 
such profession shall carry with it such evidence of sincerity, of 
personal piety, and experience of converting grace, as shall be 
satisfactory to the Church of which the person is being received 
as a member. This imphes that the applicant must be willing 
to conform to the rules of doctrine and practice according to 
which the particular Church is goverened. It would be manifestly 
unwise to admit a person into membership of whom it was known, 
or reasonably feared, in advance that he would make himself a 
cause of trouble to the flock of Christ. The Church has the divine 
right to protect itself, and is in duty bound to do it. Participa- 
tion in the sacrament of baptism is also always, and rightly, insisted 
upon by us as a condition of membership, and the solemnity of the 
ceremony of admission would be still more impressive if the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper were uniformly administered at the 
same time, as it should be. The members should never be suffered 
to underestimate the spiritual value of these sacred ordinances, 
an evil which can be avoided without involving any necessity of 
going to the extreme of sacramentarianism, or of attaching to 
them a fictitious magical virtue. If the candidate for admission 
was baptized in his infancy he must now in some way publicly 
avow that fact, and in his own personal capacity make that act of 


*See his Inquiry Concerning Qualification for Communion (1749). 
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his parents his own act. If he repudiates it, he thereby renders 
the act of his parents nugatory, and he ought not to apply for 
membership in a Church whose constitution requires infant bap- 
tism. But baptism, in order to be baptism, must be administered 
in (or into) the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and, hence, if the applicant does not believe in the 
Trinity he cannot receive baptism, and, hence, cannot become a 
member of the Church in full communion. It would be mockery 
to baptize such a person, for he could not be a sincere party to the 
act at all. So far as the particular Church is concerned, baptism 
administered to the applicant in the Triune name by any evangel- 
ical Churen, or by the Roman Catholic Church, is to be regarded 
as valid. ) 

(2) As to Baptized Infants. Beyond what we have said on a 
preceding page on infant baptism, we need only to add here, that 
infants are made members of the Church of their parents by bap- 
tism, but of course are not made members in full communion. 
Their parents act for them and represent them. But when they 
reach the years where they can act as responsible persons in their 
own name, they are to be taken into full communion, and admitted 
to all the rights and privileges of members, on the same conditions 
as apply to other adults. Any other doctrine or practice in this 
matter would soon lead, or at least very probably lead, to that 
absence of vital godliness and spiritual activity which characterized 
our American Churches prior to the great revivals referred to a 
moment ago. Infant members, though subject to the inspection 
and government of the Church, are, therefore, not under its dis- 
cipline in the sense of being subjects of judicial process. If, after 
having reached the years of personal accountability, and, hence, in 
this sense have ceased to be infants, they are not prepared, or do 
not choose, to enter into full communion, their own act of refusal 
or failure to do so, of itself virtually terminates, or at least sus- 
pends, all connection on their part with the Church. 


2. THE OFFICES. 


1. The Theory of the Offices. But as the Church in this world, 
in order to the fulfillment of its mission, must be a visible organi- 
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zation, with a membership, so, also, must it for. the same reason 
have offices and officers. Our doctrine is that of the parity of the 
membership, including both the lay and official, and this is based 
on the wellknown Reformed doctrine of the “universal priesthood 
of believers.” All offices, therefore, are the creation of the mem- 
bership, and all officers are but its agents and appointees, and they 
differ one from another, essentially, only in the kind of service 
which they are appointed to render. Apart from the service itself, 
there is no intrinsic dignity or rank attaching to one which does 
not attach to each of the others, even to the lowest. The sover- 
elgnty, under Christ the Head, and hence the rank, lies in the 
member and in him alone, and whatever else any given member 
may have is his only by gift or delegation of his equals. And he 
can receive nothing which those who bestowed it may not, should 
they choose to do so, ask him to return. Theoretically no such 
thing as “life tenure” is compatible with the Reformed doctrine 
concerning the Church, nor with any other, except such as are 
essentially papal; for in the very nature of the case no sovereign 
ean give that to another which he cannot take back again. Hence, 
the so-called life tenures are only another way whereby the sover- 
eign says, “Occupy till I come.” On the other hand, it is, also, 
necessarily true, according to our theory of government, that no 
officer can be continued as such for a longer period than he himself 
may choose to serve. He cannot forfeit the right of demision, 
and in exercising that right at any given time, he does not be- 
come thereby simply an officer out of service, but ceases to be an 
officer at all. This is true of the Teaching Elder, the Ruling 
Elder, the Deacon, or of whatever other officer there may be. The 
question as to whether the several officers should be elected and 
installed for a definite, rather than an indefinite, term of years is 
a question of expediency which should, doubtless, be decided, as 
a rule, in favor of the indefinite tenure. 

2. The Several Offices. The only offices recognized, by us, as a 
constituent part of the Church are the Diaconate and the Eldership, 
and the law of the Church wisely assumes that these are to be filled, 
as a rule, only by men, and in so assuming, the law is in harmony 
both with nature and with the uniform teaching of Scripture. The 
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case of Phebe of Cenchrea proves nothing to the contrary; for 
even if she were a deacon in our Presbyterian technical sense, 
that is, in office as well as in service, of which we cannot by any 
means be certain, it would still be unwise, because unnatural and 
unscriptural, to change the law on account of such exceptional cases 
as this, and open the-door of the diaconate and eldership to all. 
Tf the local church should in any event call a woman to either of 
these offices, it should be done with the distinct understanding that 
it is an exceptional case to be justified or condemned by the 
proper church court according to the urgency of the particular 
circumstances which called forth the exceptional action of the 
local church or presbytery. It is, indeed, true that there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female,} 
in Christ Jesus; that is, in the invisible Church, but from the 
visible Church these distinctions have never been removed, and 
they never can be, even in theory or in law, without doing violence 
to God’s own providential government. . Idealistic theorists and 
enthusiasts, if there be such, who have a voice in this matter, should 
in respect thereto beware of exerting an evil influence. Zeal in 
the presbyter is not his only essential quality. 

The judicatures of the Church, such as Presbytery, Synod, and 
Assembly, are composed only of elders, and membership in these 
bodies does not confer upon the member any new office, unless 
the judicature be a delegated body; and even in this case, the new 
office is nothing more than that of a temporary agency, the agent 
being only a special commissioner appointed by the other elders 
(or presbyters) to discharge a certain duty which can be more con- 
veniently done by one than by all. So, also, neither is the mod- 
eratorship of these judicatures an elemental office, or constituent 
principle, of the Church. The moderator is nothing more nor 
less than an elder (or presbyter) of the same grade that he was 
before he became moderator. He is a presbyter acting in a certain 
capacity, and so far as the theory of our government is concerned, 
the Ruling and the Teaching Elder have an equal intrinsic right 
to act in this capacity. 

3. The Ministry in Particular. The ministry is called the teach- 
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ing eldership, as distinguished from the ruling eldership, not be- 
cause it is higher in technical rank, but because of the special 
duties which are devolved upon the minister. He is the supreme 
officer of the local church, not because he is supreme as to his 


office, for the pastorate is not an office distinct from the eldership 


or presbyteriate. The fact that one elder is chosen pastor does 
not destroy the parity of the eldership. The word pastor, lke the 
word moderator, does not denote an office, but a capacity, that is, 
the capacity in which an elder is acting. 

Of the process whereby a member of the Church becomes a 
teaching elder, or minister of the word, we need not speak in par- 
ticular. We believe that an inward call of God is in the highest 
sense essential. But as there is no possible means, at the outset, 
of knowing whether any given person has this inward call, the 
visible Church has the right, delegated to it by its great Head, to 


act on its own judgment in admitting candidates and in ordaining 


them to the sacred office. And thereby a grave responsibility is 
imposed upon the Church; for obviously it is as dangerous to err 
in admitting the wrong applicants as it is in refusing to admit the 
right ones. Odinarily the Church should not lay its ordaining 
hand on the head of any one until he has become prepared to the 
utmost to fulfill the responsible duties of the holy office, and 
until the call of God has been, not confirmed, but evidenced by the 


call of a local church to its pastorate, unless, indeed, he be ordained 


simply as an evangelist. If one whom the Church, for reasons 
satisfactory to itself, refuses to ordain, still feels in conscience 
bound to proclaim the gospel, he should do so, but on his own 
responsibility and not as the representative of the Church. The 
applicant’s conscience must be his own guide, but it must by no 
means be the guide of the presbytery whose ordaining hands he 
seeks. 

That which we said a moment ago in regard to the admission 
cf* women to the offices of the Church in general may be repeated 
with increased emphasis in regard to their ordination to the min- 
istry. It is sincerely to be hoped that the members and officers of 
the Church, who have in charge the affairs of the visible kingdom 
of Christ, will not change the existing order of these affairs in 
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respect to this matter. Human nature and human society are so 
constituted, in respect to some features by God himself, and in 
respect to others by ineradicable sin, as to render woman utterly 
incompetent to take upon herself the ordination vows, however 
intellectually capable she may be of preaching well. It is difficult 
to see how any one can think that woman, as a class, ought not 
to exercise the functions of the ordained ministry, and at the same 
time think that the Church should grant them the ecclesiastical 
right to be so. What they ought not to do, they ought not to have 
the ecclesiastical right to do. It was never the Divine purpose that 
the two divine institutions, the Family and the visible Church, 
should come into such relations with each other as to endanger the 
integrity and stability of either. 
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THE FUNCTION AND LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


Having considered in the two preceding chapters the nature of 
the Church in its two aspects of visibility and invisibility, and 
having sketched its constituent elements as an organism, we pro- 
ceed to inquire concerning its function and its life. What is the 
ratio essendi of this organism? for what purpose does it exist? 
And how shall it live in order that it may accomplish that purpose? 
Wherein lies the importance of one’s being able to say truly, “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church?” We are now, therefore, 
in the domain of what may not inappropriately be called ecclesias- 
tical ethics. But concerning this, also, the Church must have a 
clearly defined doctrine if it would fulfill its functions and live its 
life, not blindly, but intelligently and from principle. Our in- 
quiry is evidently twofold, for we have to consider, not only the 
function and life of the Church, regarded as a unit or organized 
whole, but, also, the personal life of the members of this whole 
considered as individuals. Corporeity, or visible organization, is 
indeed essential to the well-being, if not, also, to the perpetuity of 
the invisible and spiritual Church in this world of sinful and fierce 
antagonisms. But the individual member must never become a 
mere member, must never lose himself in the organization. The 
Church, in this sense, exists not for itself, but for man, and its 
chief end is to glorify God by edifying its members considered as 
individuals; and, to this end, make members of those who as yet 
are not of the’visible flock of Christ. But the individual member 
must also contribute to his own edification, for if he is indeed to be 
God’s “building,” a structure which God will recognize as his own, 
he himself must contribute to its erection. We may call these two 
aspects of the subject the social and the individual, respectively, 
and enter upon further details accordingly. 
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AS TO THE SOCIETY. 


In Christ, then, as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, for men, 


does the Church find the justification and ground of its existence, 
for if there were no Christ for men there could be no Church, 
and one would be of no avail even if we had it. It is the witness 
for Him to all nations in order that by being so it may also be a 
medium or instrument of conveying His salvation to the unsaved, 
and in ever-increasing degree to those who are saved. Hence the 
details of its life and function, which we may characterize as 
administrative, conservative, and didactic, the disciplinary and the 
liturgical er devotional. These correspond in general to the 
Prophetic, the Priestly, and the Kingly, functions, or offices of 
Christ, which he may be truly said to visibly continue on earth 
through his Church. We say this, however, with the distinct un- 
derstanding, that the sole Headship of Christ is still maintained, 
and that the Church in its teachings can put nothing above, or on 
a level with, or contrary to, His teachings; and that the exercise of 
its priestly functions must involve no attempts at expiation, but be 
restricted to intercession and to the administration of the non- 
atoning ordinances of His house and His word, pronouncing for- 
given only those whom Christ alone has forgiven, and excluding 
from its fold those, and those only, whom he has not forgiven. 
This whole subject, indeed, involves the famous one of “the Power 
of the Kevs,’ which Christ has entrusted to the hand of His 
Church, and the differences of opinion concerning the nature and 
extent of which, have given rise to so much controversy and bitter 
persecution. We must speak in somewhat further detail of each 
of these specifications. 

1. The Administratiwe Power and Functions. The old theolo- 
gians called this the potestas ordinans, or dcataxtexy; or the power 
of the Church in relation to laws or rules for government and 
order. The two practical questions here, in respect to which there 
have been various doctrinal answers, are these: What is the nature 


of this power, which the Church has? and, To what extent, and 
within what limits, may it be exercised? To these we may add 
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a third, concerning which there can be no debate, but which, never- 
theless, must ever be emphasized, viz., How, or in what spirit or 
temper, should the authority of the Church be wielded and its laws 
and ordinances administered ? 

(1) The Nature of the Church’s Administrative Power. The 
very fact that the Church is an institution made up of human 
beings as members and officers, implies that it must have laws, and 
that these laws must be administered. The complete list of laws 
whieh it is possible for the Church to promulgate for its own 
government, consistently with the fundamental doctrine of the 
sole and supreme headship of Christ, may be grouped for con- 
venience under three classes: (a) those which are explicitly stated 
in Scripture; (b) those which are not explicitly stated in Scripture 
but are obvious inferences from its teachings; (c) those which per- 
tain, not to conscience or morals, but to matters of external order, 
such as the appointment of the times of public worship, the order 
in which the public service shall be conducted, the boundaries of 
congregations, presbyteries, etc., and in general all matters which 
involve a mere power of arrangement and which at the same time 
do not conflict with any teaching of Scripture. The Bible is the 
sole infallible and supreme rule of faith and of practice, also, in 
all matters involving any principle of conscience or morals, and it 
is so not only for the individual but for the Church, also, in its 
capacity as an organization. 

(aa) With the exception, then, of the matters of mere arrange- 
ment referred to, and which in a moral point of view are matters 
of indiiference, the legislative function of the Church is merely a 
declarative one. It has no power to enact laws, in the sense of 
creating them, nor has it any authority to fail to declare those 
‘which are already enacted in the Scripture. If it be taught by 
the Bible, for instance, that only one day in the week must be 
observed as a holy day, the Church has no right to require its 
members to observe two; and ‘if it should appear that Sunday is 
this holy day, the Church has no right to transfer it to Saturday 
or Monday; and, further, if it should appear that the Head of the 
Church, in the Bible, which is the Chruch’s only statute book, has 
left the particular day optional with the Church, then the ques- 
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tion ceases to be one of morals, and the observance of no particular 
day can be enforced upon all. We may, therefore, emphasize the 
nature of ecclesiastical administration by saying in a word that it 
is simply declarative of what is already enacted in Scripture. 
Many a saint of God has lost not only his ecclesiastical, but also 
his literal, life by reason of the repudiation, and consequently the 
violation, of this principle, on the part of the Church. 

(bb) But another fundamental principle is that the administra- 
tion of the Church must be purely spiritual. This is implied in 
what has been said, but it should be distinctly emphasized. The 
Church, as such, has no voice or influence in secular and civil 
matters, except such natural influence as it has as the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth. It has no right, for instance, 
to dictate to its members how they shall vote as citizens of the state; 
it has no authority to say that its members shall not hold such and 
such property; nor has it any authority to enact laws covering the 
personal habits of its members, or to declare any to be morally 
right or wrong which are not so pronounced in Scripture. The 
spintuality of Christ’s kingdom is a characteristic everywhere 
dwelt upon by Christ himself and his Apostles. It is in the 
world, but not of «f as a partner or associate in any of its affairs, 
and has nothing whatever to do with it, except to incorporate 
worldly men and women more and more into itself on those terms 
and by the employment of those agencies, and those only, which 
are authorized by the word of God. But while the Church is thus 
a spiritual institution, possessing only a spiritual administrative 
function, it does not follow that it must ignore the natural distinc- 
tions among men which God himself ordained. It can no more 
ignore these immutable natural distinctions than it can override 
the secular distinctions which God has ordained in that other de- 
partment of his government called the State. The administration 
through the State, in the Church, and in nature, these three king- 
doms of God, can never be antagonistic the one to another; at least, 
never, if those through whom he administers in the two former 
kingdoms, proceed alwavs according to the great statute book, the 
Bible. Hence, for example, woman must always be woman in the 
Church, and so man must ever be man,,and the Church in the 
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exercise of its delegated administrative function can never lawfully 
ignore this distinction of sex, whether by awarding to woman the 
ecclesiastical right to take vows upon herself which are manifestly 
incompatible with her sex, or in any other way. ‘There is another 
domain of God with which the Church has no right of interference, 
viz., the Family. Since the Abrahamic days these two Divine in- 
stitutions have not been one, nor have any of the functions or 
rights of the Family, as such, ever been transferred to the Church 
by the great Head of both. The Church stands to the Family, in 
spiritual matters, in a relation analagous to that in which the 
State stands to it in secular matters. And even in their advisory 
capacity, the officers of the Church should beware how they touch 
the bonds between husband and wife, and parents and children, 
and child and child, whereby alone the Family is maintained. The 
words of the Lord of both Church and Family, in Matt. x. 37, 
of course are true, for they are His words, but they are His appeal 
only to the individual conscience, and they apply only to those 
cases wherein the turning away from the Lord himself, and not 
from any visible organization called the Church, is the issue in- 
volved. 

(cc) One other characteristic of the Church’s administrative 
power, which may be distinctly emphasized, is, it is purely min- 
isterval. ‘That is, those through whom the government is admin- 
istered are not lords, or masters, but servants. They can do noth- 
ing for themselves, but only for the Church, whose servants they 
are. Nor can they command even in their strictly functional 
capacity (which is the only capacity they have), except simply to 
reannounce the edicts which have been, already, laid down by the 
Lord himself in his word. 

(2) In regard to the extent and limits of Church power, the 
first question which distinctly arises is this: It being understood 
that the Church is a Divine institution, though its members and 
officers are human, do its official declarations of the Word of its 
great Head, or the judicial decisions of its courts, carry with them 
any authority beyond that which the identical declarations would 
have if promulgated by any mere voluntary human institution, such, 
for instance, as the Young Men’s Christian Association? Our own 
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Confession of Faith, apparently at least, does not touch this ques- 
tion, though undoubtedly it must be answered in the affirmative. 
The one sufficient reason for this answer is, that it was for this 
very purpose, in part, the great Head ordained the Church, whereas, 
he did not ordain these other institutions at all. The Church, 
therefore, must itself be viewed as an ordinance; and whatever 
is announced through the mouth of an authorized appointee must 
necessarily carry with it a weight and authority over and above that 
which it would have in the mouth of an irresponsible person. But, 
of course, this important principle must not be so far abused as 
to lead one to suppose that the Church, of itself can, in a sort of 
ex opere operato, or magical, fashion, impart a value and weight 
to that which has none to begin with. If the Church, in the per- 
son of its ordained officers, speak that which is false, it is still 
false, or do that which is wrong it is still wrong. But the doctrine 
does mean that what the Church teaches in the person of its or- 
dained minister of the gospel, or does in the person of one of its 
courts, should carry with it more weight than the utterance of 
a mere private individual, or the act of a mere private individual, 
or the act of a mere voluntary and purely human society. Hence, 
whenever a minister of the word loses sight of the fact that he 
speaks as the ordained legal representative of the Church, and 
through wt, of Christ, his utterance should carry with it no more 
weight or moral authority than that of any private individual; and 
his ordination to the ministry, though technically valid, is, never- 
theless, in reality only a fiction. ‘This doctrine is worthy of being 
insisted upon, not chiefly on account of those who on principle 
deny it, as the Independents, and those who hold that the Church 
is nothing but a purely human religious institution, but especially 
because of those who, though they theoretically hold the doctrine, 
do practically ignore it, and thereby sink their ministerial voice 
to the level of individual and irresponsible spokesmen. Any 
minister, or elder, or other member of the Church might just as 
well assert his independency and disregard of the rulings of the 
Church courts, as to assert the same of himself in respect to its 
equally official teachings as to matters of doctrine; and to assert 
independency in either case is to assert a principle which is 
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obviously subversive of all church government whatsoever. He 
who cannot submit to the majority, without violating his con- 
science, has in conscience no recourse but to separate himself from 
the organization. 

The second question, that is, as to the limitations of the Church’s 
power, has been virtually answered, and hence we need now only 
briefly summarize. 

(a) The power of the Church is limited, necessarily by its nature; 
as it is purely spiritual, and in no sense secular, natural, or 
physical, so must its power be restricted to purely spiritual matters, 
those involving the distinction between right and wrong in the 
moral sense of these terms. 

(b) As Christ is the Head of the Church, and as he has no 
vicar on earth to represent him in any of his prerogatives as 
Head, so neither can the authority of the Church transcend Him, 
even in the sphere of spiritual things. And inasmuch as the 
Bible is His only expressed code of directions to His Church, and 
its only infallible rule of faith and practice, it follows that what- 
ever exercise of authority on the part of the Church is contrary 
to Scripture, is on this account beyond its proper limit. 

(c) The authority of the Church is further limited by the nights 
of the individual conscience, into which sacred domain no other 
authority can enter. Within that sacred inclosure the voice of God 
alone is ever heard. So it should be, at least. And yet some of 
the severest sufferings which holy men of the past have ever 
endured, even at the hand of the Church, have been inflicted by it 
in its attempts to invade this holy of holies. This is an easy 
enough doctrine for us all to accept now, and it is more precious 
than rubies, but it has become ours through the great tribulation 
of our fathers. 

2. The Conservative and Didactic Functions. This is the potestas 
doypatixa of the old writers. It includes several specifications, 
which we present with the utmost brevity. 

(1) It is the function of the Church to be the depository of the 
Scriptures, for unto it is committed the oracles of God. Having 
once received them, it must keep them from age to age as a precious 
treasure, using the utmost care always to prevent them from be- 
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coming perverted and corrupted by the lapse of time and the avoid- 
able or unavoidable errors of fallible men. The attacks upon the 
Bible, not only by the ignorant, but by learned ungodly men, 
through the ages, have been fierce and relentless, and fire and 
sword have, also, been used against it; and had it not been for 
the learned and devout men, and for the visible Church in general, 
whom God appointed to keep it, no Bible could ever have reached 
our day. But while the Church is, by Divine appointment, the 
depository of the Scriptures, we must beware, as we learned at 
the outset of our course, of the Romish doctrine which makes the 
validity of the Scriptures to depend on the sanction of the Church. 
The Bible is above the Church. 

(2) But it is also the appointed function of the Church to pro- 
mulgate the truth of which it is made the depository. To this 
end it is the “ten talents” which the King has committed to his 
servant with the injunction, So occupy thyself until I come. It is 
the seed which is to be sown on all manner of ground, and the 
field is the world. And while, specifically, there are four classes 
of auditors, as indicated in the parable of the sower, in general there 
are two, the “world,” as including the Church itself, and the 
“world” as distinguished from the Church. It is appointed unto 
the Church, 

(2) To instruct its members in the Christian faith, and to do 
this through regularly constituted officers called Ministers of the 
Gespel. And this instruction must include in its scope, not simply 
the duties enjoined by Christianity upon the member in his rela- 
tion to the Church, to himself, and to his fellow men, but also the 
doctrines of Scripture in which these duties are rooted and out of 
which they grow. In its relation to the Christian hfe his word 
must be, “I beseech you, therefore, brethren,” and the word “there- 
fore’ points to preceding doctrinal instruction, and it cannot be 
assumed that such instruction is not needed. How else can the 
Church, through its Ministry, ordained for that purpose, fulfill its 
function as a witness to the truth of Christ and as a perpetual 
protest also against the opposite error? 

(b) But it is also appointed unto the Church to serve in the 
same twofold capacity in its relation to the outlying world in order 
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that this may more and more be incorporated into itself, as the 
truth is more and more incorporated into it. And both this witness 
and protest of the Church are authoritative, because they are the 
official expression of an agent ordained for this very purpose. 
Hence, while the personal character of the ordained Minister of 
the Word is a factor of the. greatest moment, it follows that he 
has no more right to preach the word, or what he may regard as 
the word, merely in a personal capacity than a ruling elder or deacon 
has to render his service in a merely personal capacity. What the 


deacon does he does as deacon, and it is only the more influential 


because of this fact, or, in other words, because of the authorized 


and authoritative Church which is behind him. So the Minister’s 


preaching, his witness and his protest both to the members and to 
the world, is in the same sense purely functional; and when he ceases 
to recognize this fact, and begins to speak merely in his individual 
capacity, however he may fail to surrender his ordinational priv- 
ileges, neither his witness nor his protest are worth any more 
either to the church members or to the world than that of any 
other private person of like standing. This brings us face to face 


again with the question of the ethical value of a creed, and the 


obligation on the Church’s part to have one, and on the minister’s 
part to know it and to speak in harmony therewith. A creed is 
simply the Church’s brief summary of its interpretation of 
Scripture, that is, of its witness and its protest, which are to 
be rendered for Christ; and both the members of the Church, 
and those cf whom members are to be made, have just as much 


moral right to demand a confession of its faith on the part of 
the Church as the Church has to demand a confession of faith 


from them before they can become members. Protestant Chris- 
tians cannot consistently teach, as does the Romish Church, that 
a person may become a member of the Church without having 
any intelligent conception of what he is doing beyond the mere 
mechanical act. ‘The Church is neither a mere social society nor 
is it a magical institution, which can benefit him who joins it 
even though it talk to him only in Latin. Hence, the obligation 
of the Church to make its confession to those whom it invites into 
membership, or, in other words, to notify them in advance which 
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of the many interpretations of Scripture is the one it accepts. This 


naturally and properly suggests, of course, the importance of the- 


Church’s making its confession as brief and intelligible as is con- 


sistent with the inclusion therein of the fundamental articles of’ 


our holy religion as the Church sees them in the Bible. 


(e) The theory of the devotional part of the church service, like. 


that of the sermon, hes primarily in its relation to the members. 
It, also, as expressed in prayer and sacred song, is especially for 
the edification, or building up of the individual member in the 
holy faith, and his consequent advancement in the divine life. 


But in the fulfillment of this devotional function the Church is. 


still acting as a witness for the truth as it is in Christ, and is also 


therein still protesting against the opposing error. But song itself 


is a mystery, and by way of explaining why it should have been 


chosen as one of the means whereby the Church is to fulfill its. 


office in relation to the Christian faith and the Christian graces, 
it can only be said that the human heart is so constructed that 


truth may be sung into it. Hence, the Church in every age has. 
wisely employed the rythm of poetry and the melody of music as. 
one of its methods of teaching and of edification. ‘There are pro-- 


found truths which cannot be expressed in any other way, and 


holy hungerings after the righteousness of God which can in no. 


better way be cherished. 


3. Its Disciplinary Functions. This the old writers called the- 


potestas Ocaxoetexn, or the judicial power of the Church. 
(1) As te the origin and design of this power or function of the 


Church, it was conferred upon it by Christ himself, and in ful-. 


filling it the Church is acting for Christ in his capacity as King. 
As he said, “Go teach,’ so did he also say, Exercise discipline. 
He said, “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 


and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven;. 


and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 


heaven.” 1 He also said that if a trespassing brother refuse to. 
hear the one trespassed against, privately or in the presence of two. 
or three, then tell it unto the Church.? He also said, “‘Whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever: 
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‘sins ye retain, they are retained.” * And in several places in the 
Epistles discipline is distinctly alluded to and authorized. See, 
gor examiple,.ioCor. y, 4,5;.< LimiveesTitus 2.10; 1. 10. Phe 
power of “binding and loosing” and of “remitting and retaining 
sins” denote the same thing; and they mean, net that the Church 
has the power of forgiving sins or of declining to do so, in the 
sense in which God alone has this power, but that the Church has 
the authority to say whether it thinks that any given man’s sins 
are forgiven or not, and therefore whether or not he may be ad- 
mitted or continued as a member. The Roman Catholic doctrine 
of absolution is that the Church—that is, the Roman Catholic 
Church—has the divine authority to forgive sins by declaring 
them forgiven, and that in virtue of this declaration they are in 
reality straightway forgiven; whereas, the Protestant doctrine of 
absolution is, that the Church has the authority only to declare 
that they have been forgiven by God, provided it has satisfactory 
evidence to this effect. 'The one doctrine says that the sins are 
forgiven, because the man is admitted into the Church; the other 
doctrine says that the man is admitted into the Church because 
his sins are forgiven. The human origin of the disciplinary func- 
tion of the Church, as distinguished from its Divine origin, les 
in the fact that the Church could not, in this corrupt and wicked 
world, be perpetuated without it. It must, in the nature of the 
case, have such functions as will enable it to protect itself against 
the inroads of all manner of error and vice. And for such pur- 
pose, in part, is this authority bestowed, its further design being 
to call erroneous members back into the right way. God alone 
‘can inflict punishment for sin as a matter of intrinsic, or retribu- 
tive, justice. Vengeance in this sense is his and his alone, just 
as forgiveness is. 

(2) As to its extent and lumits, the disciplinary power of the 
‘Church is determined (a) by the nature of the Church itself, and, 
hence, by the same principles that determine its other functions. 
Its official authority and duties, in matters of discipline, do not 
extend beyond the sphere of the moral and spiritual. It can 
punish its members for immoralities of conduct and for heresies 
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of opinion; and the Church has the right to say what in any given 
ease it shall pronounce to be either immoral or heretical; and if 
the alleged eulprit is disposed to deny his guilt, the matter can 
be settled cnly by judicial procedure in the Church courts. The 
question here, as in the civil courts, would be one both of law and 
fact, that is, first, What has the Church in its constitution already 
decided to be the Scripture law on the matter of which the per- 
son is accused? and the second, Is the accused person, as a matter 
of fact, guilty in respect to this matter? This suggests, then, 
that the limit even within the domain of moral and spiritual mat- 
ters beyond which the Church has no right to pronounce a thing 
wrong, and, therefore, punishable, is the Word of God; and where 
there is a reasonable doubt as to the teaching of the Scripture, the 
disciplinary power and right is to be further limited by this doubt. 
The Apostle Paul refused to discipline his members because they 
ate meat offered to idols, and others of them because they refused 
to eat; but he did discipline both parties with rebukes because of 
their uncharitableness and spirit of strife. 

If, however, the Church, any particular Church, should un- 
wittingly interpret the Scripture erroneously in regard to a matter 
of either faith or morals, and should incorporate that interpretation 
into its law, the member would be under obligation to hold himself 
amenable thereto; or, if it involved his conscience as being not a 
matter of indifference (adiaphora), he would be under obligation 
to quietly withdraw, which would amount to the same thing, for 
it would be only another Christlike way of acknowledging the 
right of the Church to govern itself according to its own view 
of the Scripture. But, as a matter of fact, it is obviously best, and 
more in accord with the great principle of religious liberty, for the 
Church not to incorporate into its doctrinal and ethical code too 
many details of interpretation, thereby either doing violence to 
the rights cf the individual conscience, or else imposing upon many 
the necessity of remaining outside of its fold. “The greatest good 
to the greatest number,” is a good maxim in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, as is also that golden sentence of Meldonius: “In neces- 
sary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” 
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(b) But another important limitation of the Church’s discip- 
linary power, even in that only sphere in which it can operate at 
all, to wit, the meral and spiritual, hes in the fact that it can inflict 
no penalties except moral or spiritual ones. This doctrine seems 
obviously sound to us, and no one, perhaps, would dream of ad- 
vocating any other; but man is by nature a persecutor, and his 
inhumanity to his fellow man has made countless thousands mourn. 
And the awful tribulations which even the Church has inflicted 
en its thousands have not usually been inflicted in the heat of 
passion, but coolly and on the basis of a false doctrine concerning 
the Church’s disciplinary rights and duties. Lven Paul, while he 
was yet Saul, persecuted in good conscience, because his conscience 
was formed on the basis of the doctrine held on this subject by the 
Jewish Church, and held to this day by the Church of Rome. 
The Church has no right to inflict physical pain, it cannot im- 
prison, it cannot confiscate property, it can do nothing but censure, 
rebuke, suspend, excommunicate; and these things it must have 
the right to do. Doctrines are mighty things, false ones for evil 
and true ones for good; and since doctrines there must be, it be- 
hooves the Church to test thoroughly these spirits to see whether 
they be good or bad. 


If. 


AS TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


1. Nature of Christian Ethics. The fact that the individual 
member has been called by the Church out of the world into its 
own fold is to be regarded as the token of his spiritual transference 
from the state of nature to the state of grace, from the dominion of 
the Prince of this world into a state of loving allegiance to the 
Kingdom of Christ. And it is this spiritual fact, and this alone, 
that elevates mere ethics into Christian ethics, which is the only 
genuine morality that is possible among men. Plato may indeed 
have reasoned well, and the other heathen sages also may have 
uttered some ethical maxims close akin apparently to those uttered 
by Christ and his Apostles. But they were essentially different, 
and not merely plants of paradise growing feebly in a soil to 
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which they were not indiginous. The individual Christian life is 
an outgrowth of a regenerated heart and of that only; and it is a 
plant which cannot thrive apart from the gentle and oft repeated 
dews of the Holy Spirit. Natural ethics knows nothing of this. 
Any man may know that he ought to be prudent, just, temperate, 
ete., and he may practice what seems to be these virtues, so that 
one may with diificulty discern the difference between one who is 
a member of Christ’s body and one who is not. But notwith- 
standing its close resemblance thereto, such morality is not mor- 
ality. it is nothing at its best but a civilis justitia, a sort of civil 
virtue, but not a moral one. No one but a citizen of the Kingdom 
of Christ can be characterized as moral in the true sense of the 
word, just as no citizen of the United States can be said to make 
a point of ving in harmony with the laws of a foreign govern- 
ment, however he may outwardly conform to them at times be- 
cause of incidental considerations. Ethics as a life and ethics as 
an abstract system are two different things, but he who knows 
nothing of the life cannot construct the system. The twelfth 
chapter of Romans, and the Sermon on the Mount, are ethical 
contributions, to the content of Christianity, but the true doctrine 
concerning them views them, not as addressed to the natural heart, 
but to the regenerate heart, not to the world, but to the com- 
munion of saints, that is, to the true and not to the merely 
nominal members of the Church. And when the unregenerate 
man appropriates the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, as his 
ethical code, the thing whereby he hopes to attain unto eternal life, 
the same is “a thief and a robber;” for in his capacity as an un- 
regenerate man, that sermon was never meant to be other than a 
terror to him, and a despair. The virtues and graces, such as 
supreme love to God and love of neighbor as one’s self, unselfish- 
ness, humility, ete., commended in the ethical maxims of Jesus, 
are not things which spring up spontaneously in the natural heart. 
They, even the very seeds of them, are “fruits of the Spirit.” 
The only ethics which is anything more than a vague and vain 
dream is an “ethical Christianity,” the emphasis being placed on the 
latter word; for the only ethics of which it knows anything is that 
which begins in the inward experience of Christianity as a doctrine. 
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Therefore being justified by faith, therefore being renewed in your 
hearts by the Holy Spirit, I beseech you, brethren—to whom else 
could it be addressed ?—live in such and such a manner. And the 
“manner,” apart from the “therefore,” is as a tree without roots, 
or a castle in the air. “As blossom and fruit,” says Olshausen, 
“orow only from a sound root, so, too, it is only from faith in 
Christ, and in the redemption wrought by him, that true moral 
life proceeds.”* And when the sound doctrine concerning the 
way of salvation ceases to be a mere objective matter, and becomes 
a subjective experience on the part of the individual, it naturally 
produces the right life, and the right life grows of necessity out 
of this right faith. 

2. The Principle of Spontaneity and Freedom. The liberty, 
therefore, with which Christ endows the believer, does not consist 
simply in the removal of human restraints upon his conscience 
and in the bestowment of the right to pray and worship un- 
molestedly under his own vine and fig tree; but it, also, includes 
the bestowment upon him of the principle of spontaneous growth 
and service. He is “free from the law” in the sense that he is free 
from the displeasing experience and consciousness of the law’s 
restraints and threatened punishments. And he is freed from 
the delusion that he can be saved by observing it. He has beheld 
how the lily grows and how the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and henceforth he grows on the same principle, the former “ought” 
having been changed into an “J will,’ and henceforth he declares 
God’s glory in faithful service without having within himself a 
painful sense of compulsion. The pain is experienced only when 
he cannot serve, just as the lily exhibits its token of violence when 
its easy and natural growth is obstructed by some external means. 
But if this be true, if the branch, which is united to the vine, 
thus lives and bears its fruit, whence the need of any ethical dis- 


cussion and exhortation? Why should light be exhorted to shine, 
or fire to warm, or the faith, which has become an experience, to 


manifest itself in such sort of life as it is by its very nature bound 
to exhibit? And thus is raised a question which stands closely 
related on the one hand to that aged error, Antimonianism, which 
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affirms that the true believer need not obey, and on the other hand, 
to that other error which affirms that the true believer cannot sin. 

(1) In the first place, the life of faith, which is the only true 
moral life, although it is in a true sense the spontaneous outflow 
of that inner principle which constitutes the man a Christian at 
heart, 1s nevertheless regulated, not only by laws, but by laws 
which are different from those which govern physical life. In 
the domain of the physical there is no such thing as freedom, 
whereas, in the sphere of the moral, human liberty is an ever- 
present factor, which may influence favorably or unfavorably the 
outward manifestation, as well as the inner development of the 
principle of faith. The light musé shine, but there is no physical 
law which can make it shine outwardly when placed under a 
bushel, or make it flame into briliuancy when fed by an atmosphere 
which is not suited to it. So the tree when planted must produce 
its fruit, but not unless it be protected against the noxious in- 
fluences which do not lie in the nature of the plant itself. But 
the light and the tree can contribute nothing to their own develop- 
ment, whereas, the man who has in him the faith can do so. The 
faith, apart from the man, is powerless, just as the seed apart from 
the soil cannot grow, and its development and manifestation out- 
wardly are affected largely by influences which are extraneous to 
itself, and to the partial or total destruction of which the man may | 
himself contribute. So far, then, as the well-being, and the con- 
tinuous increase of being, on the part of the individual believer 
are concerned, the philosophy of church membership lies in the 
fact that it is intended to afford a set of circumstances favorable 
to the free development of the spiritual life. And so long as the 
person thus develops spiritually, he is not cognizant of the sover- 
eignty over him of any other law than that of liberty. All that he 
needs is precept to guide his will, and not any master in the form 
of law to threaten or force it. | 

(2) But for the very reason that this principle of spontaneity, 
this “law of liberty,” under which the believer lives, and moves, 
and has his being, as a believer, never destroys his personality and - 
his fallibility, it follows that he not only can, but does sin. ‘The 
very fact, as just stated, that he may retard the development in 
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him of the principle of the divine life, is itself a possibility of 
sin; and the very fact that he does so retard it daily is only saying 
that he sins daily. “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us;” and, “if we say that we 
have not sinned,” since we became believers, “we make him a liar 
and his word is not in us.” + Precept, admonition, warning, varied. 
forms of nurture and discipline, are, therefore, ever pertinent to 
the believer’s wants and dangers, and it is his duty to put himself 
in personal relation with protecting and nurturing influences 
wherever they may be found. Hence, it is as much the duty of 
the individual Christian to be a citizen of some visible church 
organization, as it is his duty to become a citizen of the State; 
and the “man without a country” is hardly a more pathetic object 
to behold than is the individual believer without a Church, wan- 
dering hither and thither, trying to maintain himself at his best 
in his solitary independency. The visible Church was made of 
God for him, and notwithstanding all the faults of its human 
material, his soul must be restless and lean, until he finds rest in 
the Church, and fatness, and invigorarting wines on its lees, in 
attendance on its various ordinances. Not only is such isolation 
injurious to the individual himself, but it is a thrust at the im- 
mutable principle involved in the precept that “no man liveth to 
himself alone.” The world, as viewed in itself simply, is both 
dark and corrupt, and any one believer’s influence is as a drop 
in the ocean. The hghts should be massed. The witness for 
Christ, and the protest against sin, should be neither the witness nor 
the protest of the mere individual, for it is weak enough at best, and 
needs to be empowered by being concentrated into the one voice 
of the Church. ‘Therefore, he who voluntarily lives apart from the 
visible Church, while he does not necessarily in so doing live apart 
from Christ, does, nevertheless, illustrate the truth of the saying 
that the branch which has no union with the vine can neither 
thrive in itself nor bear fruit for others. 

3. The Principle of Obligation. But while the life of the be- 
liever is thus spontaneous and free, the believer himself is still 
under a law which is not the “law of liberty.” The old “thou 
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shalt” and “thou shalt not,” which he so painfully recognized in 
his former days, still abides as a categorical imperative, and not 
merely as a-regulative precept. It could not be otherwise, for law, 
in the obligations which it imposes, can know no favorites and 
indulge no leniencies. More, indeed, is reasonably expected of the 
believer than of the unbehever, though neither more nor less is 
reaured. But surely the child of the King will obey him, and 
‘surely he must do so. The thing expressed by “ought,” the moral 
must, can never be annihilated in the case of any moral creature 
‘of God. Grace was never meant to displace law, and the experi- 
‘ence of grace was never meant to displace obedience. Instead of 
removing it, grace rather intensifies the sense of obligation by 
‘bringing to bear upon the believer the powerful pressure of grati- 
tude and love. ‘Therefore, be ye perfect, therefore, present your 
bodies, ete.; this “therefore” when addressed to the believer is 
rooted, not only in God’s sovereignty, but also in his grace. If he 
who is still an unbeliever, standing in no relation to him but that 
of creature, is under relentless obligation to obey God, loving him 
with all his heart, how much more true, if it be possible, is this 
‘of one whom God, as a pure matter of grace, has saved. Instead, 
therefore, of removing the old obligation to obey, grace rather 
‘creates a new one. While we were yet sinners, the debt of love 


we owed to God was immeasurably beyond our ability to pay, and. 


grace, instead of diminishing it, has actually increased it. The 
claim of God’s law upon us and the claim of his love are one and 
the same, for law and love are God. The more he does for us, 
the more we owe Him. Truly Christ must be an infinite Savior, 
not in releasing us from, but in shielding us from, these im- 
measurable demands. So the individual Christian, and the Church 
as a whole, whether militant or triumphant, can never move about, 
in the sunlight and liberty of God’s favor, in his own right. He 
must receive both his title and his qualifications as a free gift 
from Another. 

And so the believer can never pray the prayer of the most re- 


markable of the Mystics, the “holy Master Eckart:” ‘“O Lord, 


free me from thyself.” He may return to, but never into, the 
one Great Being, and thereby become unto himself his only law. 
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But as both God’s law and his grace are ever imposing an ever- 
increasing burden of obligation on the believing soul, so it is at 
the same time his grace that prevents that burden from being 
realized in the soul as grievous. As “the air weighs heavily only 
on those bodies which are void of air,” so do God’s law and grace 
weigh heavily only on those souls which have not God within them. 
Neither law nor liberty, then, disappears as an ekement in the 
Christian life, but, maintaining their identity, they at the same 
time become one. “And the more the new love, the new obedience, 
the new pleasure, is diffused from the center over the whole circum- 
ference of life, from the heart into the other spiritual as well as. 
bodily organs, the more, also, will the whole life-walk show itself 
in truth and righteousness.” The life which such a Christian lives, 
he lives by reason of the incorporation into himself of the faith 
of the Son of God as the one who loved him and gave Himself 
for him. Indeed, this new life is that faith, which, in virtue of 
his union with Christ, has thus become himself. The “faith,” 
the doctrine, the truth, the grace, the law, the gospel, as it may be 
variously called, is no longer something extraneous to him; it is 
in him, appropriated and assimilated, and thus become his life. 
To say of such a Christian that he is truthful, honest, kind, for- 
giving, charitable, or whatever virtue or grace it may be, is to 
affirm of him what can be said of no other man, except a Chris- 
tian, such as himself. It is the possession of such attributes as 
these that confers upon one his qualifications for heaven; and as 
every one must derive his ¢iéle from Christ by the justification 
which is through faith, so must he derive his qualification or fitness 
from Christ by the inward work of regeneration and sanctification, 
which are nothing, only in so far as they impart to the man that 
which he did not have before. And, hence, the new life, with its 
various details, is the only one that is genuine, all else being only 
the semblance of good. 

But this only genuine life, made up of all the virtues and 
graces, is never perfectly realized by us in this world. “No one 
attains to a perfectly harmonious life of liberty this side the grave.” 
On the contrary, we often must groan under the burden of bondage, 
as we travel on toward the perfect and glorious liberty of the 
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children of God, which shali be ours in the day of the redemption 
of the body.t| And under the painful discipline of the law, per- 
haps, we often even cry, “O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 

4. The Individual Believer in His Various Relations. But as 
he journeys onward toward that day of deliverance, this imperfect 
Christian, whose virtues and graces are often so closely imitated 
by the so-called virtues and graces of the unregenerate, must be 
briefly considered in the midst of certain principal human relation- 
ships in the midst of which he is placed. The Christian is, indeed, 
an individual, and it is one of the crowning glories of the religion of 
Christ, as compared with the so-called religions of Buddha and 
other human teachers, to bring out the personality of the individual 
into bold distinctness, and to develop it to the highest degree of 
perfection of which it is capable, at the same time ever maintaining 
its unity and distinctness. But at the same time, it is also true 
that the old days of unchristian and unsound hermitry and as- 
ceticism have passed away, and the individual recognizes that his - 
personality is placed under certain limitations in order that thereby 
it may become only the more unlimited. [Freedom is lost in order 
that a more unlimited and higher type of freedom may be gained. 
Therefore, whosover loseth his life shall find it; and whosoever 
shall refuse to see his life, his individual personality, as anything 
but individual, as anvthing but something which is exclusively his 
own, shall miss its highest blessedness and perfection of develop- 
ment. There are various indeterminate social spheres in which 
the Christian may build his hermitage, may lose his life in order 
that he may one day find it greatly enlarged and purified, as a 
man after many days receives back an investment with interest. 
‘They are such as the voluntary associations of men for purposes 
of friendship, culture, commercial industry, scholarly inquiry, re- 
ligious edification, ete., into all of which the Christian must take 
his Christian conscience, end from the midst of which the invisible 
smoke of sacrifice on the invisible Christian altar in his heart must 
daily ascend as a sweet-smelling savor to Jehovah. But there 
are certain definite and divinely ordained relationships of which 


*Rom. viii. 21-25. 
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we must speak in particular. These are the Family, the State, 
and the Church, the three departments of God’s one visible moral 
government, and the individual Christian stands in touch with 
each of the three, and through each enlarges his personality in- 
definitely for good. 

(1) The Family. Like the Church and the State, the Family 
is a Divine institution. ‘The State recognizes it and maintains it, 
but as an institution the State cannot abolish it any more than 
it can abolish the Church or itself. Wherever the Family is non- 
existent, there, also, the Church and the State are unknown. But 
while the institution itself is of divine origin, and hence exists by 
divine right, the forms in which it has appeared from time to 
time in human history are not divine, except in the one instance 
as prescribed by Christianity, and in this respect, again, these 
three Institutions resemble one another. We read, for example, 
of the Consanguine Family, the Punaluan, the Syndyasmian, the 
Patriarchal, the Monogamian,* etc., just as in actual experience we 
have many words with which to designate the various forms of 
both Church and State, as monarchy, oligarchy, democracy, ete. 
But is any one of the forms of the family institution to be regarded 
as of divine origin and authority in the same sense as the insti- 
tution itself is? At the present day this question is easily answered 
in the atlirmative by an appeal to the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, and all agree as to what that one divine form is. In this 
respect the idea of this institution has advanced more rapidly, and 
with greater unanimity in its development and application, than 
that of either Church or State. The one divine form, according 
to universal consent, is that which may be described as both 
monogamian and monoandrian: one husband and one wife con- 
stitute it, these two not being closely related by consanguinity, and 
the man being technically the head. The Family, therefore, im- 
plies 

(a) Marriage, the union cf one man and one woman. It does 
not imply, however, any particular form or ceremony, whether 
religious or civil, the only essentials being that the union be real 


*See, for instance, Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity, and also his 
Ancient Society. 
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and permanent, and hence involve mutual compatibility and fidelity 
on the part of the one man and the one woman who enter into 
it. But for the purpose of safeguarding this sacred relationship 
in a world which is not perfect, both the Church and the State 
have the right, within the limits of their divinely ordained func- 
tions, to place about it restricting and protecting hedges, which 
appear in the form of civil and ecclesiastical regulations concerning 
marriage. 

(b) The Family also implies the relationship of parents and 
children. 

(c) The relationship of brothers and sisters. 

(d) The relationship of domestics or household servants. 

Each of these brings to the individual Christian its special 
duties, and its many forms of activity along which he may enlarge, 
not only his own Christian personality, but also that of others. 

(2) The State. But the Christian not only may, but must, in 
his capacity as such, energize, also, in the State. As the Family 
is nothing, so neither is the State anything, considered as a mere 
abstract institution. It has neither character nor power, except 
as these are conferred upon it by the source of its origin and its 
sovereignty, to wit, its members, of whom, in its character and 
life, it is but the reflection. It is a divinely ordained witness 
to the principle of order, and a divinely ordained protest against 
lawlessness and crime; and its function, therefore, is to pre- 
vent its members from lapsing into savagery and to help them 
forward toward the attainment of perfection. It is, like the family 
and the Church, one of God’s redemptive agencies; and the in- 
dividual member of the State, whether private or official, is, there- 
fore, in theory a minister to the gospel, though not a minister of it. 
He ought to be so actually and consciously. Neither the Family 
nor the Church could exist without the State, just as the State could 
not exist without them; and, hence, no citizen can possibly be a per- 
fect citizen, fulfilling all his functions as such intelligently and with 
a view to the great end for which the State exists (morality and 
religion), unless he is also a Christian. Hence, all his duties as a 
citizen are in a broad, but true sense, to be regarded as Christian 
duties. No man is a Christian and a citizen, for if he is both he 
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is a Christian citizen, a complex unity and that fact characterizes 
his acts, whatever be the capacity in which he may be acting. The 
State is not a thing off to itself, nor is it an end in itself, and unto 
itself. The individual citizen is surely responsible, “to the extent 
of his personal power, for the fidelity of the State to its moral law 
and mission.” Political obligation is at: heart onlv an aspect of 
Christian obligation, and nothing is to be regarded as good politics 
which is not also good morality. 

It is only too true that this doctrine concerning the State, and 
of the individual’s relation to it, is not the one that is in practical 
vogue amcng us, but that, on the contrary, men even turn their 
heads away from it as if in derision. But it ought to be, and yet 
this does not imply that the State must in any sense take the place 
of the Church, or that the Christian citizen should in any sense 
usurp the functional duties of the citizen as a church member. 
But it does imply that as Christianity should characterize and per- 
meate the individual citizens through and through, so should 
it through them characterize and permeate the State, especially, 
as it is impossible that it should do so in any other way.. 
Should not the State, the great protector of morality and 
religion, be moral and religious? That men should answer 
this question with such a vehement practical “No,” can mean 
nothing but that we are living in a very evil day, and that in 
our eagerness to avoid the old Hebrew conception of Church 
and State as one, we have gone far to the other extreme of regard- 
ing them as in no sense akin. The State can never become, in 
the truest sense, humanistic until it has also become in the truest 
sense Christian, and in the effort to quicken our slow march toward 
the realization of this ideal, the Christian citizen has a fine tield 
of usefulness.* 


* Generally speaking, nothing is more unreasonable than the view that 
the State, the most comprehensive of all earthly institutions, and the one 
which so decidealy plays a chief part in the world’s history, should be 
withdrawn from the influences of Christianity, and thus excluded from 
that transformation of things temporal which Christianity is designed to 
effect. The necessity for the Christian character of States is mainly 
founded on the fact that the State does not exist for the sake of this or 
that subordinate aim, but for the sake of human nature itself; that its 
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(3) The Church. As the State stands opposed to savagery, so 
the Church stands opposed to paganism. ‘The one is the safeguard 
of right, the other is the safeguard of truth. Both are made up 
of individuals, and, ideally at least, of the same individuals; and 
the individual does not reach the limit and perfection of his energy 
unless he energizes through both, it being understood, as we have 
insisted, that the indispensable prerequisite of true moral energy 
is the birth into the invisible kingdom of Christ. Unlike the 
State, however, the good offices of the Church are not restricted 
to itself, but go out, also, upon the world, just as the warming, 
illuminating, and attracting power of the sun go beyond the area 
of its own solar system. “The Church is called, and should be in 
spired, to represent the universality of its Christ. It can regard 
no man as an exception from its privilege of grace, its obligation 
of service. It stands in the midst of the community as a sign 
of the kingdom of heaven for all passers-by. It invites whoever 
wili to partake of God’s blessing,”+ and the only one thus to 
inspire the Church, or rather through whom it can be inspired, 
is the individual member. Let us consider, then, in brief detail, 
some of the principal obligations which every man, in his in- 
dividual capacity, is under toward the Church. 

(a) In the first place, he owes it his membership. It is just 
as truly his duty to be a member of this visible institution of 
God as it is for him to be a member, or citizen, of the State. It is 
ecneeivable that a man might voluntarily outlaw himself and be- 
come a citizen, so to speak, of the world, and thereby a citizen of 
nothing, a man without influence, without rights, and without 


vocation is to furnish and work out all those external conditions which 
are indispensable to human culture and prosperity. It is for this very 
reason that there can be no constitution or government worthy the name, 
which is not pervaded by a thorough understanding of the nature and 
destination of man, of the history of the race, and the ultimate object of 
human history. This ultimate object is above the State, nay, reaches 
beyond the sphere of the State; but the State must, nevertheless, regard 
itself as subservient thereto, and should in all its institutions keep it in 
view as a last resort. The object af the State will ever be erroneously 
viewed, so long as it is not consciously placed ih relation with the object 
and aim of the race. Martensen, Christian Ethics, ii., pp. 98, 99. 
*Smyth, Christian Ethics, p. 422. 
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protection. So may he be in his relation to the Church, and his 
position in the one case would be as unnatural, essentially, as in 
the other. He owes it to the Church itself, to the world, and to 
himself, for all these need a massed influence for good. But, as 
we have seen, the condition of membership is not the same in the 
Church as in the State, because of the difference between the two 
institutions themselves. This difference of condition, however, 
if possible only intensifies the cbligation to membership in the 
Church. 

(b) But being a member of the Church, what peculiar obligations 
are thereby brought, not into existence, but into prominence, as 
resting upon the individual? First. It is obvious that he owes 
to the Church obedience to its authority, and he owes it for the 
same reason, at bottom, that he owes it to the State, and when in 
either case the authority infringes upon his inalienable rights of 
conscience, he must obey it by disobeying it and by not resisting 
its penalty by violence. Any other spirit than this would be the 
spirit of anarchy, which is utterly antagonistic to the conception 
ef the Church as a divine kingdom. But the obedience should be 
intelligent, and it should be cordial, complete, uniform, perpetual. 
Whenever the Church imposes doctrines or laws of administration 
upon the member, which he deems false or unjust, he must in 
a legitimate way use his influence to have the same authority cancel 
them which declared them in the first place. Secondly, he owes 
it service in respect to matters wherein no direct law is imposed, 
as, for example, personal attendance upon and support of the 
public means of grace, even though he himself may be able to 
‘derive no cirect personal advantage therefrom. This support must 
‘be both moral and pecuniary, the amount of the latter being 
regulated by the member’s conscience. ut it is just as truly his 
‘duty to help meet the various financial needs of the Church as it 
is to pay his tax to the State, and this duty arises from the fact 
that the Church is a divine institution, which can be just as little 
dispensed with by mankind as the civil government. Thirdly, he 
owes especial duties of helpfulness to those who are members with 
himself of the same organization. These are not mere duties of 
humanity, for they arise out of the broad fact that only by the 
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observance of them can the Church as a whole maintain its ex- 
istence. Charity, in this general sense, became one of the earliest: 
and one of the most brilliant stars in the Church’s diadem. 
Fourthly, the duty of world-wide evangelization. It must always: 
be borne in mind that the Church is not a “close corporation;” it 
works within itself, largely, in order that it may the more efficiently 
work without: it is called out of the world in order that it may 
with a more influential voice call the world into itself. It is the 
ereat lighthouse, and the lights within are kept trimmed and 
burning, in order that they may cast their brilliancy far out on 
the dark human sea. And while the individual member is con-. 
iributing his utmost to this end he is at the same time, and thereby,. 
being disciplined and built up to the stature of perfect manhood 
in Christ Jesus. 

And thus, through all these various media, Family, State, Church,, 
and indeterminate spheres of activity, the progress goes on from in--. 
dividual to individual and from age to age, until in “the last time” 
the redemption of the world shall be no longer a thing in process,. 
but a thing consummated, and the destiny of every man shall be: 
determined forever according as that day finds him. 
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BESCHATOLOGY. 


THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS, OR THE CONX- 
SUMMATION OF REDEMPTION. 


“Speculation is so far from opposing the Christian view of the 
world’s catastrophe, that had there been no doctrine of escha- 
tology, it must have supplied the deficiency.”1 [very principal 
topic as discussed in the foregoing pages implies an eschatology, 
a consummation of the whole historical process of redemption, 
and a thereafter. God could not be as we have conceived him to 
be, nor could man, nor human history, nor Christ, nor Christ’s 
work, nor the Church; nothing, indeed, can have the significance 
usually attached to it, apart from the reality of the end of all 
things expressed in our word “consummation,” and apart from that 
new and endless career which shall-then be entered upon. The 
consummation is twofold, having respect, first, to the individual 
human being, and, second, to the race, that is, to human history 
beginning with the beginning of mankind and extending to the 
end of the “world,” or present order of things. But this “end” 
is at the same time the beginning of a journey through the ages 
which shall never end. - 

The topics usually included under this head are, the immortality 
of the soul, the intermediate state, the resurrection of the just and 
of the unjust, the second advent of Christ, the final and general 
judgment, and the eternal destiny of the righteous and the wicked 
respectively; or, in other words, the events between death and the 
general judgment, and the endless future thereafter. Strictly, the 
subject of the immortality of the soul is not a topic of Christian 
eschatology, for immortality is by it assumed. We proceed to a 
brief consideration of these subjects. 


tO. 1. Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine, p. 386. 
(799) 
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BETWEEN DEATH AND THE JUDGMENT. 
Immortality. 


As the Christian hope of bliss can by no means be extinguished, 
so neither can the non-Christian apprehension of misery. Every 
man believes in the immortality of his own soul for a reason close 
akin to that which forces him to believe in the existence of God. 
He cannot help it. He can neither demonstrate it nor disprove it, 
yet, like his shadow on a clear day, his conviction that he shall 
live beyond death follows him with greater or less degree of 
vividness all the days of his life. Even his occasional night of 
doubt never wholly eclipses it. Fight it off, worry over it, flee 
from it, as he will, the belief clings to him, chases him whither- 
soever he goes; and so to the end of his days he lives in strife, 
or else on peaceful terms, with his “double’—himself here and 
himself projected there.t The lfe of man never dies or ceases 
to be; it simply transmigrates to another sphere of being, and its 
disappearances from our view are only temporary. Physical death 
is not cessation of scul, but simply separation of soul and body, and 


This world is not conclusion— 
A sequel stands beyond, 
Invisible as music 
But positive as sound. 


It beckons and it baffles, 
Philosophies don’t know, 

And through a riddle at the last 
Sagacity must go. 


To prove it puzzles scholars ; 
To gain it men have worn 
Contempt of generations, 
And crucifixion borne. 
—Emily Dickenson. 


. 
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the grave is only as the tunnel through which we pass in order 
to reach the other side of the mountain. 

It is not our purpose to attempt any proof of the fact of man’s 
immortality; for that 


oe 


— solemn murmur of the soul 
Which tells of a world to be, 
As travelers hear the billows roar 

Before they reach the sea,” 


is far more irresistible as argument than any proof which reason 
can devise. ‘The most that can be done is to clarify the inalien- 
able conviction which every man has, to differentiate that “solemn 
murmur of his soul” from the other sounds of the many-voiced 
sea, to justify at the bar of reason his belief in immortality, even 
as in the “theistic argument” he justifies at the same bar his belief 
that God exists. We simply present a classified list of these tradi- 
tional “proofs,” which may be found worked out with greater 
or less success in various books of easy access. These verifica- 
tions may be classified as scriptural, historical, and natural, the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul being just as truly and 
fundamentally an article of natural, as it is of revealed, theology. 

Il. The Natural or Philosophical Arguments. These are 

1. The Psychological Proof, based on the nature of the soul as 
a simple, immaterial, and indivisible substance. This argument 
tends to show, not that the soul is self-existent, but that it must 
exist forever, provided it be not annihilated by the Being who 
made it. But this argument gives us no clue as to what the 
omnipotent and all-wise Creator may deem it best to do in the 
case of any given soul, or class of souls. 

2. The Teleological Proof. The human soul does not, and 
cannot, fulfill its manifest promise in the present hfe. It can 
do more than it has any opportunity to achieve in this world, and 
it seems to have been made for a higher blessedness than can 
ever be worked out here. ‘To suppose that its career terminates 
with physical death is to present one’s self with the ever-repeated 
spectacle of a work begun, but never finished. 

3. The Cosmical Proof. Can it be supposed that the inhabitants 


of this and other worlds shall never have a communion with one 
51 
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another like unto that which these worlds themselves have, for 
instance, through the law of the attraction of gravitation? But 
this communion can be realized only in another mode of existence. 
This argument has been used by ixant, Herder, Lange, Chalmers, 
and many others. 

4. The Analogical Proof. This may have three forms; (1) the 
planted seed dies, and yet it does not become extinct; it per- 
petuates its identity in the seed which springs from it; (2) the 
chrysalis and the butterfly; (3) the conservation of physical 
enerey. 

5 The Moral Proof. (1) In many of-its moral aspects human 
life would seem to be a tantalizing mockery if there were no here- 
after; (2) so also in many of its social aspects. According to 
J. G. Fichte, and there is much in the suggestion, there could be 
no such thing as patriotism apart from the belief in the immortality 
of the soul. And Cicero said that no one could ever meet death 
for his country without the hope of immortality. 

The testimony of the German Chancellor, the late Prince Bis- 
marck, is to the same effect. “If I were not a Christian,” he said, 
“YT would not serve the State another hour. Why should I worry 
and kill myself with this incessant toil, anxiety, and drudgery, if it 
were not that I have the feeling that in God’s name I must do my 
duty? I don’t know where I should get my sense of duty if it were 
not from God. Orders and titles have no attractions for me; it is 
the definite belief in a life after death that makes me a Loyalist, 
who am by nature a Republican. Take away this faith from me 
and you take away my fatherland. If I were not a thorough-going 
Christian believer, you would never have seen me Chancellor. How 
willingly would I clear out of it all! My real pleasure is in a 
country life, in the woods and open air. Were it not for my rela- 
tion to God, I would pack up to-morrow and be off to grow oats at 
Varzin!” 

Il. Historical Arguments. Here belong, 

1, The proofs afforded by the visions of Swedenborg, the experi- 
ments of spiritism, ete. But such “proofs” are of no scientific 
alue, of course, only in so far as they show that man already be- 
lieves in the soul’s existence after death. If Saul had not believed 
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it, even as an article of natural religion, he would not have asked 
the witch of Endor to recall Sanviel. 

®. The proof from the “consensus gentium.” Peoples of all 
nations and. tribes, no matter how ignorant, believe that death is 
not the end. 

Til. The Scriptural Argument. 

1. The immortality of the soul is apparently not emphasized in 
the Old Testament, and on this account objection has been raised 
against the doctrine, but, as a matter of fact, it pervades the whole 
Old Testament through and through, from the Pentateuch to the 
end. No Hebrew writer, inspired or uninspired, ever thought of 
denying it, or doubting it; and the immortality of the soul which 
he thought of was not pantheistic, but individual. 

%. In the New Testament the doctrine is conspicuous. The only 
way to evade the argument from Scripture is to deny that the 
fact of immortality as therein set forth is in any instance a super- 
naturally revealed fact. This is the method of the rationalists; 
and this method, applied to the other contents of Scripture, is to 
reduce the whole of Christianity to the level of a mere natural re- 
ligion, in so far as, indeed, it does not utterly destroy it. The 
validity, then, of the Scripture argument is based, of course, on the 
validity of Christian Apologetics in its relation to the Bible; and 
this validity is for us, here, a premise which we consider sufficiently 
well established. 


I, 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


All who accept the Scriptures as the word of God accept also 
the fact of an intermediate state, a condition of the disembodied 
soul between the time of physical death and the resurrection. The 
point on which opinions diverge is the question concerning the 
nature of this state, and on this subject the following views may be 
noticed. | 

1. The Doctrine of the Scul-Sleepers (Psychopannychism). Ac- 
cording to this the soul, in the interim between death and the 
resurrection, is neither in heaven nor hell; it is either in a state 


tSee my Old Testament Theology, pp. 189-194, 324-328. 
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of totally unconscious sleep, or semi-conscious, or in a state of 
actual soul-death (Thnetopsychism). None of these phases of the 
doctrine has ever been extensively held in the Church, and yet they 
have never been wholly without advocates. Origen deemed it 
worth while to refute a small sect which held this view in the third 
eentury, and Calvin wrote a book against them in the sixteenth 
century; in several councils the Roman Catholic Chureh con- 
demned it, notably in that of Trent, 1545-1563. Exegetically, the 
view is based on a misapprehension of the meaning of those pas- 
sages of Scripture in which death is described as a sleep, or as a 
state of total or partial unconsciousness on the part of the soul; 
philosophically, it is based on the supposition that the soul cannot 
know itself, or energize in any sense, except through the instrumen- 
tality of a body, and hence during its disembodied state it is 
dormant or virtually dead. But this philosophy, of course, cannot 
be other than a pure assumption; and as for the exegesis of those 
passages of Scripture in which the state of death is figuratively 
spoken of as a more or less intense state of sleep, it is ruled out 
by the explicit and obvious teachings of other parts of Scripture. 
No allowable interpretation of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
for example, could reach the conclusion that the soul is in a 
condition of any degree of sleep in the interim between death and 
the resurrection. And how could Christ, with any kind of pro- 
priety, have said to the penitent thief on the cross, “This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,” if he had not meant that the soul 
of ithe thief should be with him eonsciously? Nor could it for one 
moment have been a debatable matter with the Apostle Paul 
whether he would prefer to live on in the service of Christ or to 
die at once so that his disembodied soul might immediately be in 
the blissful presence of the Lord, if he had believed that this dis- 
embodied state was one of unconsciousness. The unconscious soul 
cannot be said to be “with Christ.” To be “absent from the body” 
was, in the Apostle’s view, to be “present with the Lord,” there 
being no interval of time between the date of the one event and 
the date of the other. It is impossible to evade this conclusion by 
saying that even a long period of time, already many centuries in 
the case of the Apostle Paul, if lived in a state of unconsciousness, 
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is the same as no interval at all. To suppose, as some have done, 
that the Apostle had such a thought in mind is unworthy of serious 
consideration. 

2. The Roman Catholic Doctrine. According to the Romish 
doctrine the other world, in so far at least as the departed souls of 
human beings are concerned, seems to be composed of the follow- 
ing compartments: 

(1) Hell, to the pains of which are consigned the souls of all 
reprobates, including those who are not members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and from the sufferings of which there is never 
any release. The proofs of this endless punishment, which begins 
immediately after death, are (a) the express teaching of Scripture, 
(b) the faith of the Church, (c) and the general belief of mankind. 

(2) Purgatory, which is the intermediate abode to which those 
go who die in the peace of the Church but are not perfect, for 
the purpose of being further purified. This purification is accom- 
plished by suffering, the duration of which depends (a) on the 
degree of guilt and impurity to be removed, and (b) on the will 
of the Church which has the “power of the keys;” the Church, by 
prayers for the dead, the expiatory virtue of the Mass, and priestly 
absolution, can release the departed soul from purgatory. But in 
no case can it remain there beyond the day of final judgment. 
This doctrine of the Romish Church concerning suffering in pur- 
gatory, is based on its other erroneous doctrine that the atonement 
of Christ is available to us only in respect to original sin (“reatus 
culpe”’), and to the exposure to eternal death. Its doctrine con- 
cerning deliverance from purgatory is based on its erroneous doc- 
trines concerning the expiatory nature of the Mass (the Lord’s 
Supper), and the power of the Church as vested in the Pope and 
other priests. 

(3) Limbus Infantum, the perpetual abode of the souls of in- 
fants who have died unbaptized; it seems to be regarded by Roman 
Catholic theologians as a state of neither suffering nor happiness. 

(4) Limbus Patrum, the abode of the Old Testament saints prior 
to the coming of Christ, since which time this compartment of 
Hades has ceased to exist. 

(5) Heaven, the place and state of blessedness in the highest 
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sense, the abode of God and the glorified and enthroned Christ. 
Some Romanists hold that, since the time of Christ, there is still 
a middle state, into which the souls of all the departed go; for the 
good, this middle state is variously called Limbus Patrum, Paradise, 
Abraham’s Bosom, and for the wicked it is called Purgatory. 
These who, prior to the final judgment, are released from Pur- 
gatory. are not then admitted into heaven proper, but only into 
Paradise; and those who are not thus released at last go down to 
the lowest hell. 

3. The Protestant Doctrine. Our Confession of Faith of 1829 
reads thus: “The bodies of men, after death, return to dust, and 
see corruption; but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), hay- 
ing an immortal subsistence, immediately return to God who gave 
them. The souls of the righteous, being thus made perfect in 
holiness, are received into the highest heavens, where they behold 
the face of God in ight and glory, waiting for the full redemption 
of their bodies. And the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great day. Besides these two places for souls 
separated from their bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” # 
In this we follow the Westminster Confession, and thus is stated 
the commonly received evangelical Protestant doctrine. Our 
Revised Confession of 1883, which, however, does not abrogate the 
old, omits the words “being then made perfect in holiness,’ and 
at the same time denies (elsewhere) that perfect holiness is at- 
tained prior to death. Jt must then be attained either immediately 
at death or during the interval between death and the final judg- 
ment. The Revised Confession leaves the question open, and, 
as the expression “perfect in holiness” is evidently ambiguous in 
its import, it may perhaps receive a correct double answer. 

(a) If it be meant that immediately after its separation from 
the body the saved soul becomes inherently sinless, or freed from 
moral corruption, and that all its volitions and affections are wholly 
toward God, the opinion of this writer is, that at death the soul 
is instantly perfected in holiness, as perfect as Adam’s soul was 
prior to his fall, even on the supposition that prior to that event 


* Chapter xxxii. 
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he had put forth many acts of volition or choice in the direction 
of God. 

(b) But if it be meant that the redeemed soul at the moment 
after its separation from the body is as far advanced in positive 
holiness as it ever will be, we should at least have to withhold our 
assent to the truth of the confessional statement. The Scriptures 
do not seem to inform us as to the time when the soul will, in 
this sense, reach a limit of development beyond which it can never 
go. But they do not forbid us to entertain the pleasing belief that 
the soul will continually increase in intellectual power and knowl- 
edge. All the mysteries and wonders of the heavenly world, and 
all its sources of holy delight, will probably not be exhausted upon 
it at once. New revelations of God and of the things which he 
hath in reserve may continually be made to it, ever provoking 
increased love, and praise, and adoration. These are elements of 
positive holiness, the spirit of love, the spirit of praise, the spirit 
of adoration, etc., and as these increase so does the holiness. So 
the redeemed soul will ferever have an understanding forever in- 
creasing in spiritual insight into the infinite glories of God, of 
Christ, and of heaven, and it will forever have a will forever increas- 
ing in all its holy affections and powers. And, however far the 
redeemed one may advance in the holy heavenly life, he will never 
reach the stadium where he will consider himself even remotely 
comparable in holiness with the Lamb that was slain, or with Him 
who is “holy, holy, holy;” and he will always have an earthly record, 
and, though in heaven, he will never be taunted with it, it will 
nevertheless forever be his record. He will forever be one whose 
holiness is n no sense original, but derived. 

But while the redeemed person is in heaven, and in the only 
heaven there is, immediately after the moment of physical death, 
another redemptional epoch yet awaits him. Physical birth was 
one epoch, spiritual birth was another, physical death was still 
another; and although at this point the soul enters upon an in- 
conceivably blessed and blissful career in the presence of Christ, 
it is, nevertheless, not an endless career. It is to be terminated by 
a new epoch, the beginning of an era more glorious and blessed, 
doubtless, than any hitherto experienced. We see this epoch 
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spoken of in Scripture as the second advent of Christ, the resur- 
rection, and the final judgment. It terminates the Intermediate 
State, and is the epoch of the redeemed soul’s Glorification, from 
which we may conceive that it will thereafter count its endless 
years. And yet, who knows that there may not be other eras of 
new and even more glorious unfoldings at many different stadia 
along the eternal ages? : 


AG. 


THE SECOND ADVENT. 


1. The Fact Defined. But do the second advent of Christ, the 
resurrection, and the final general judgment, constitute one epoch 
in the history of this world, or are they three different epochs, 
separated from one another by a greater or less interval of time? 
The perspective of prophetic Scripture is in many instances ex- 
ceedingly difficult to determine, and this is one of the difficult, if 
not, indeed, impossible, instances. We see the mountain tops loom- 
ing up in the blue far away, and they seem to be the same distance 
frcm us, whereas, in reality many miles may intervene between 
them. Doubtless it was not the Divine intention that we should 
see with distinctness the details of this vision of our future; and 
we can know for ourselves, and in advance, that, even if such 
knowledge were possible, it would not now be best for us. There 
is not the slightest doubt that we will know by experience the 
sure and distinct reality some day; and, meanwhile, as we walk in 
the shadow of these awful mysteries, we should do so with un- 
covered heads, and speaking no word, as if we were wise beyond 
what is written. The conduct of the Church, or at least of those 
who have often spoken in her name, has many times been char- 
acterized by a curious inquisitiveness which bordered on the 
irreverent, and profane; chiliastic dreams have been indulged, which 
were justified in the minuteness of their details of date and circum- 
stance only by the affliction, and sorrow, and longing for the glory 
of the Church triumphant, which the Church militant has so often 
through the ages been called to experience. There is, indeed, a 
golden age ahead of it, an ideal future in which the fairest vision 
of the prophet shall be more than realized. To this fact the 
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Church may hold fast, and refresh its weary soul, as often as need 
be, by contemplating it. Christian eschatology, in its principal 
details, is as well authenticated as any other part of revealed 
theology; and so essential is it to the parts which precede it that 
without it they could have no anchor within thé veil whereby to 
guarantee their stability and perpetuity. But Christian eschatology 
must be, and ought to be, brief. The mission of the Church of 
every age, like that of the “men of Galilee”. of old, is not to stand 
gazing up into heaven; and when it does do so, its expressed medi- 
tations must, for the most part, be regarded as devotion rather 
than objective articles of faith. “This same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.” * To him who believes that this word, 
and other such words, of Scripture, are the words of God, the second 
advent is a certainty, and with the Church it has always been an 
article of faith. I*or the same reason that it believes this, the 
Church has always: believed, also, that Christ will come visibly, 
in person, and with glorious accompaniments.” No eschatological 
fact, indeed, is more plainly or more frequently attested in Scrip- 
ture than this one. 

2. Items of the Church’s Faith. Not only has the Church always 
believed the simple fact of the second advent, but it has also 
always believed, 

(1) That prior to the second advent of Christ the gospel must 
be universally preached. This belief is founded on what has ever 
seemed to be the plain and explicit teaching of Scripture. “The 
gospel must first be preached unto all nations.”* The universal 
extension of missions is a sign of the approach of the time when 
our Lord shall return. “This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then 
shall the end come.” * Of course, the end of the world referred 
to in these passages may be regarded as lying a millennium beyond 
the time of the second advent of Christ, in which case all that 

Pacts 1. 11). 

meus: ii. 20,20; Heb. ix. 28; Matt. xxiv. 80; xxvyi. 6431 Con! i 
Titus ii. 15-17, ete. 

3 Mark xiii. 10. 

4Matt. xxiv..14. See, also, Matt. xxvill. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 15. 
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they would prove would be the universal proclamation of the 
gospel prior to the end of the world, and not prior to the return 
of Christ. But if this view be correct, it would seem to be neces- 
sary for us to hold, also, that the end of the world is near at hand, 
as is indicated in the rapid and world-wide extension of the gospel. 
And yet the Lord has not come, and there is no room left in 
which the millennium can intervene. If we suppcse, on the other 
hand, that our Savior in these words had reference merely to the 
end of the Jewish economy and the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, and that “all nations” meant simply the Roman empire, 
in that case these passages are no longer eschatological in any 
sense, and they have no such interest either to pre or post-millen- 
narians. But the Epistles nowhere give us any hint to the effect 
that a millennium shall intervene between the Second Advent 
and the end of the world, and our Lord especially and repeatedly 
impressed upon the attention of his disciples the fact that the date 
of his return is utterly unknown. Watchfulness and readiness were 
ever to be the characteristics of them. It is only in Rev. xx. 1-7, 
that we have any mention of a millennium; and the millennarians, 
whether pre or post, are agreed in their interpretation of this 
passage only in so far as to affirm what, indeed, is obvious, namely, 
that this passage teaches that a thousand years’ reign of Christ 
will occur on earth, terminating with the final decisive struggle 
and victory.of Christ just before the end of the world and the 
general judgment. But how can we ever know that the author is 
thinking of this millennial and joint reign of Christ and the once 
martyred saints, as a visible and personal reign of Christ and the 
risen saints on the unrenewed earth, and during which reign the 
process of world-evangelization shall still go on as usual, only with 
a supernaturally quickened energy and success? That such shall 
be the case is certainly not clearly stated in this passage, although 
this living and reigning with Christ on the part of the martyred 
saints is, indeed, spoken of as “the first resurrection” (verse 6). 

But whatever may he said of this difficult passage of Scripture, 
the meaning of which it may be safely said no man can determine 
with certainty, it is undoubtedly true that the Bible, both the 
Old Testament and the New, elsewhere than in these abstruse 
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verses, does authorize the Church to hope for an ideal future, a 
relatively golden age, a “flowering time of Christianity,” even on 
this old earth. And is not Christendom living in such an age 
now, as compared with some of the dark and afflicted ages through 
which the Church of Christ has journeyed? And are not the 
boundaries of Christendom, with its numerous moral, social, and 
civil restraints upon Satan, ever widening? With the dawn of the 
“modern era, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, with the 
revival of religious and other learning, with its assertion and 
maintenance of civil and religious liberty, with its rapid extension 
of the gospel and all that the gospel means, why may we not date 
ambillennium? The saints were once martyred, but the saints with 
Christ are now reigning, for the Church of which Christ is the 
only recognized Head, is the dominant influence of our modern 
eivilization, and Christ himself is the dominant Personage. And 
may not this same sun rise yet higher? 

(2) Another item of the historical faith on the subject of the 
second advent is that it shall be preceded by the national conver-. 
sion of the Jews to Christianity. The Church has always based 
this faith (a) on the general trend of Old Testament teaching and 
prophecy in regard to the Jews, which is to the effect that for 
their rejection of the Messiah they should be scattered to the ends 
cf the earth, but that finally God would bring them back and 
restore to them his favor. In Zech. xii. 9, 10, it 1s said, “It shall 
«cme to pass in that day [of the restoration of Israel] that... 
I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications; and they shall 
lock upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for 
him, as one mourneth for hig only son, and shall be in bitterness 
for him, as one that is in bitterness for his first born,’ words 
descriptive of the keen sorrow and penitence with which the Jews 
shall reflect upon themselves on account of their rejection of Christ. 
The words of Haggai and Zechariah concerning the future of 
Israel were uttered after the return from the Babylonian exile, and 
there has never been an event in their subsequent history in which 
they can be said to have found fulfillment. They are yet to be 
fulfilled in their highest sense. (b) But this faith of the Church, 
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in regard to the conversion of the Jews as a people, is, also, founded 
on certain rather plain teachings of the New Testament, notably 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. If the rejec- 
tion of the Jews as the people of God proved to be the riches 
of the non-Jewish world, and if the diminishing of them proved 
to be the riches of the Gentiles, how much more shall this con- 
version of the Gentiles prove to be the fullness of the Jews (verse 
12)? -“And so all Israel shall be saved,” that is, the Jews as a 
nation, through the evangelical influence of the Gentiles, shall 
finally accept Jesus as the Christ. The Apostle teaches that the 
day shall come when there shall no longer be a Judaism and a 
Christianity, but only Christianity, for the Jews as a body (what- 
ever may be said of individual exceptions) shall renounce the 
old faith and accept the new. But whether this repudiation of 
Judaism will be brought about gradually, or whether it will be 
done in a day by an official act of the Jewish religious authorities, 
is a question which can be settled only by the event itself. But 
this doctrine concerning the Jewish future in its relation to the 


It is proper to say, however, that while this is the ‘common faith” 
of the Church on the subject of the national conversion of the Jews, it 
has never been an article of faith in the sense of having been incorporated 
into any of the Confessions. Luther, who was severe in his judgment of 
the Jews, did not accept this view of the eleventh chapter of Romans; 
neither did Calvin and many other earlier and later Protestant theolo- 
gians. This was due, doubtless, to their general historical situation, and 
to the extravagant millennarian notions of the Anabaptists and other 
fanatics of those days. Meyer (Com. on the Epistle to the Romans) thus 
classifies the views concerning the ‘all Israel”? in verse 26. 1. That by 
Israel is here meant the spiritual Israel: Augustine, Theodoret, Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, and others. 2. Thatit means aselect portion of the Jews: 
Calovius, Bengel, Olshausen. 3. That it means the greater number, or 
bulk, of the Jewish people: Oeumenius, Wetstein, Rtickert, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck, Hofmann. 4. That it means Israel as a whole, the entire peo- 
ple. This view Meyer himself holds; and he adds that during the Refor- 
mation period “the literal interpretation remained predominant amongst 
the Reformed through the influence of Beza; and through Calixtus and 
Spener it became so again in the Lutheran Church, in which it had, even 
at an earlier period, asserted its claims, through Hunnius, Balduin, and 
others, in spite of Luther’s authority.” Among the more recent commen- 
tators, we may mention Godet and Dr. Charles Hodge as holding to the 
meaning of the passage which we have presented in our text. 
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second advent dees not imply that the Jews will in that day be 
gathered from all quarters of the earth and be re-established as a 
nation in Palestine; nor does there seem to be any sufficient 
reason in Scripture or in the nature of the case for believing 
that such an event shall ever occur. 

(3) Another event which, according to Scripture and the faith 
of the Church, shal! precede the second advent is, the appearance 
and destruction of Antichrist, the mysterious person or influence 
mentioned under different names in 2 Thess. 11. 1-12; 1 Tim. iv. 13; 
2 Tim. ii. 1-5; Rev: xiii. 1-18; xix. 11-21, and in several other 
parts of Scripture. It is stated in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith’ that the Pope of Rome, or the papacy, is the Antichrist, or 
Man of Sin, spoken of by the Apostle Paul. Such was once the 
common opinion of Protestants, though it is probable that few 
persons would now insist upen it.2, The papal institution of to-day 
is not the papacy of the days of its unrestrained vigor. But what- 
ever may be said of the good or evil of the papacy, and much can 
be said of both, it can scarcely be doubted that its downfall is 
doomed, and that probably at no distant day. 

(4) Many questions of detail, besides those’which we have men- 
tioned, present themselves in connection with the subject of our 
Lord’s second ccming, but the Church has wisely refrained from 
framing any “article of faith” concerning them. We know that 
he will come again, and that this second coming will be apart from 
sin—“‘without sin, unto salvation.” He will not be subject to 
the inconveniencies and sufferings inseparable from sin, as he 
was when he came pefore. He will not come in humiliation, en- 
during the contradiction of sinners. He will come in awful 
majesty, attended by holy angels. He shall be visible from every 
quarter of the earth; and at his coming “the dead in Christ” shall 
rise, and then they, and the saints who are alive on earth at the 
time, shall be caught up together to meet him in the air, and so 


Chapter xxv. 6. 

2The many interpretations of this difficult subject are presented at 
leneth in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (unabridged) ; see, also, Hodge’s 
Systematic Theology, iii., pp. $12-836, and Gloag’s Introduction to the 
Pauline Epistles, pp. 119-135. 
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shall they ever be with him.t. And we know that he who once 
came to make atonement for the sins of men will then be come 
to execute judgment upon those who have rejected him. All these 
things are plainly revealed facts. This is all that we know, except 
the fact that it is the Church's abiding duty through the years 
or the centuries to be watchful and ready, and that it cannot be 
so unless it also and at the same time be diligent and faithful in 
the work of witnessing to him for whom it looks. 

3. The Premillennarian View of the Second Advent. We close, 
then, what we have te say on this subject with a brief statement 
of what is known as the premiliennarian doctrine concerning 
the second advent of Christ, and with an equally brief comment. 
upon it. With more cr less unanimity the premillennarians affirm 
the following propositions: 

(1) That the second advent of Christ is to occur at a time not 
very far from our day. ‘This may indeed be true; but it is a 
matter in regard to which we are all equally ignorant. The attitude 
of every Christian (and hence of the Church), whether he be a. 
premillennarian or not, should be one of expectancy. 

(2) That this coming of Christ is to be visible and personal, and 
that it is to be signalized by the resurrection of some or all of the 
saints. Of this latter fact, as an event distinct from the general 
resurrection, there is far from being any decisive proof in Scripture. 

(3) That Christ, with the risen saints, is to reign a thousand 
years on this earth, visitly and in person, and that the end of 
the world and the general resurrection and judgment are not to 
occur until after this thousand years. Concerning which it may 
be said, that the Scriptures uniformly speak of the visible return 
of Christ, the resurrection, and the final judgment, as occurring 
in immediate consecution, unless this passage in Rev. xx. 1-6, be 
regarded as the one exception. 

(4) That at the beginning of this thousand years the scattered 
Jews are to be restored to the land of Palestine, and re-established 
as a kingdom of which Christ is to be the visible and personal 
head, and that during this interval, and from Jerusalem as a 
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extraordinary agencies. This is equivalent to saying that instead 
of two there are to be three dispensations, viz., the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, the New Testament dispensation, under which 
we are now living, and this millennial dispensation. This, aiso, 
is equivalent to saying, that the agencies instituted by Christ when 
he was on earth before for the evangelization of the world are 
not adequate to this end and that they were not designed to be so. 
(5) That this millennial reign is to be followed by the with- 
drawal of Christ and by another temporary supremacy of Satan. 
We do not mean that each of these propositions is affirmed by 


all premillennarians, but that each one is peculiar to the pre- 


millennarian theory. And the general remarks which we make 
upon it are these: 

(a) However attractive to some minds, and however true, this 
chronology of the world’s future may be, it is utterly impossible to 
verify it by Scripture. 

(b) Theoretically, there may be no harm in believing any one 
or every one of the propositions, but it is difficult to see what 
intrinsic advantage, either theoretical or practical, the theory 
has over the commonly received Church doctrine. If it soothes 
our sense of discouragement and despair as we contemplate the 
slow progress, which the ordinary agency of the gospel has ever 
made and still makes, in its conquest of human hearts, so, also, 
is it calculated to damage the zeal and energy at least of the 
great mass of Christian people. 

(c) The theory is no more calculated to induce devoutness of 
spirit, serious mindedness, and earnestness, on the part of Chris- 
{ians, than are the simple words of Christ, “Watch and be ready, 
for ye know not the day nor the hour when the Son of Man 
cometh.” The pertinency and value of these words do not depend 
upon any millennial theory. 

(d) The millennarianism which has to a greater or less extent 


ever been in the Christian Church has a twofold origin: rst. 


Historically, it is an inheritance from Judaism, the first Christians 
being Jews. Shortly before and after Christ the Jews, as does 
every people in its own way under similarly dark circumstances, 
were eagerly longing and looking for a brighter and better day, 
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and these national hopes were centered about, not the second, but 
the first coming of the Messiah. To this end and on this account 
the glowing Messianic prophecies in their Old Testament Scrip- 
tures were grossly carnalized, and their golden age was construed 
mainly as a secular one which should dawn when the Christ 
should come. Jsven the disciples of Jesus, during his earthly life, 
shared this secular expectation, and after his ascension transferred 
and spiritualized the glories from the first to the second advent.* 
Second. Morally or socially, the millennarian notions of the post- 
apostolic Christians were due to the dark times of persecution in 
the midst of which they lived; and by some of them, as Papias, 
Justin Martyr, Ireneus, and Tertullian, the secular and material- 
istic conceptions of Judaism were incorporated as elements of 
their millennarianism. They naturally and properly looked for- 
ward to the time when the Church would not be despised and 
downtrodden as it then was, but under the vistble and personal 
leadership of King Christ would be victorious over all enemies 
and the joy of the whole earth. Essentially, they were right, of 
course, but in working out the details of that golden future, the 
Church itself has for the most part long since agreed that these 
early fathers were in several respects unscriptural and Judiastic.? 
But the rule has ever been that the darker the night through 
which the Church is passing at any given time the more glowingly 
does it picture the approaching morning, and perhaps it has some- 
times read its subjective experiences into the prophecies of 
Scripture. 


*See our footnote on page 435. 

°The question as to what extent the premillennarian theory was held 
by the patristic writers is not an easy one to determine. Human language 
is elusive at best, and to make the matter worse the writers are by no 
means always self-consistent. It is certain, however, that the thought of 
Christ’s second coming was always prominent in their minds. Giesler 
says: “In all the works of this period (the second and third centuries) 
millennarianism is so prominent that we cannot hesitate to consider it as 
universal in an age when such sensuous motives were certainly not unnec- 
essary to animate men to suffer for Christianity.”” Church History, i. 156. 
But we must bear in mind that the New Testament doctrine, as distin- 
guished from the patristic, of the second advent and its concomitants, is 
not made up of sensuous or materialistic elements. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


1. As Distinguished from Immortality. Immediately upon the 
second advent of Christ shall occur the resurrection of the dead. 
Although the resurrection is mentioned as a fact in the Old Testa- 
ment, more particularly in the later bocks, it is clearly brought 
to light in the New Testament, wherein it is constantly affirmed 
and reaffirmed. It is both a distinctive and elementary truth of 
Christianity. It is not known to heathenism, and hence is not 
an article of natural religion, and hence, also, the belief in the 
resurrection must be distinguished from the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The belief of the latter fact has sometimes, 
however, been made to stand or fall with the former. It is said 
of the Sadducees, for example,’ that they denied the resurrection, 
and our Savior, in refuting them, proved from the Old Testament 
the fact of the immortality of the soul. This was because the 
Sadducees so far identified the two facts as to make the’ latter 
depend on the former, and, hence, he met their real objection 
without meeting it verbally. But the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality is not dependent for its validity upon the doctrine of 
the resurrection, for according to the teachings of Christianity the 
soul continues to exist, after physical death, in a disembodied state, 
and if God did not sce fit to annihilate it, it would continue to 
exist thus forever. It could not annihilate itself. As distin- 
guished from immortality, the doctrine of the resurrection affirms 
this, to wit: That after a period of interruption, called the in- 
termediate state, the disembodied souls shall resume their bodily 
existence. ‘This, essentially, is the doctrine. They do not resume 
conscious existence, for that had never ceased; it is the bodily 
conscious existence which is begun again. This is the meaning 
of “Thy dead men shall live again,” the dead shall rise, and other 
such expressions in Scripture referring to the resurrection. The 
sudden resumption of bodily existence by the ever living soul is 
called a “resurrection,” or in Greek an “anastasis,” by way of 


Luke xx. 37, 38. 
52 
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allusion to the recumbent posture of the body in death.* It hes 
down quietly in death, and rises or stands up again actively in life. 
The word itself does not convey to us any hint as to the manner 
in which the soul resumes its inhabitation of a body, and nothing 
as to the nature of the new body inhabited; in so far as that is 
done at all in Scripture, it is done by the use of other words. 
The old body lay down in death; the new body stands up in life; 
that is all that the word itself tells us. And as, by way of allusion 
to this quiet lying down of the old body, death is often called a 
sleep, so, by way of allusion to the active standing or upnght 
posture of the new body, the act of resurrection is often called an 
awakening. In referring to this mysterious event the Scriptures 
are of course obliged to speak in figure, but we must be careful 
not to misapprehend the figure so far as to destroy the very fact 
which the Scriptures mean to state. And this fact is, essentially, 
that the soul at the end of its intermediate state shall again become 
embodied, and that its new body shall in its essential principle, 
if not in its material constituents, be the same as the body which 
it formerly inhabited. We will revert to this aspect of the sub- 
ject presently. 

2. The Scripture Testimony as to the Fact. (1) The Old Testa- 
ment distinguishes between the fact of immortality and that of 
the resurrection, and it teaches the latter. The fact of a future 
restoration of the Church from a state of spiritual lifelessness could 
scarcely have been presented under the symbolism of a dead body 
raised to life, as it is in Ezek. xxxvii. 1-15, had not the idea of 
such resurrection been a familiar one both to the prophetic and 
the common mind. It was as if the prophet had said, As there 
shall one day be a resurrection of the bodies of individual mem- 
bers, so shall the aggregate Church one day rise from its present 
state of moral decay and death. Nor do the prophets anywhere 
use language that would seem to imply that the former idea was 
a novel one, and we know that the belief in this doctrine by the 
Pharisees of a later period must have been an inheritance, and not 
the outgrowth of contemporary inspired teaching. 

But the prophets have not left us without explicit utterance on 


*From daviornm, to rise or stand up. 
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this subject. In Isa. xxvi. 19, the reference is not to the revival 
of the Church, but to the resurrection of the individual, the re-— 
sumption, on the part of the disembodied soul, of bodily existence. 
It is the Church, however, who is addressed, and her dead ones: 
are called “my,” that is, God’s dead ones, because they “sleep” 
in him—their bodiless souls are existing somewhere in his keeping.. 
-“Thy dead ones shall live; my dead bodies shall arise. Awake,,. 
and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.” On the con-- 
trary, in Isa. xxv. 8, and Hosea xii. 14, it is the state of the Church 
as a whole which the prophets have in mind, and the future bliss- 
ful period for God’s. people, when death should cease to be a 
fact of their experience and the tears should be wiped forever 
from all faces. 

But the resurrection, or reinhabitation of a body by the in- 
dividual soul, is again explicitly taught in Dan. xii. 2. Many—or 
the many, as contrasted with those who are alive at the time of 
the end, and shall not see death—“the many of them that sleep. 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise” 
—whether of the risen or of those who had not died—“shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” The prophet sees. 
not only the towfold resurrection of the just and the unjust, but,. 
also, the general judgment and the long future thereafter.? 

(2) In the New Testament the fact of the resurrection is one 
of the conspicuous teachings. Our Lord announces it repeatedly, 
particularly the resurrection of the righteous. In John v. 29, that 
of the wicked is also declared, “they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” See, also, John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54% 


«Of course there are other interpretations of this passage. The Jewish 
interpreters, followed by Tregelles, and others who take the premillena- 
rian view of the words, hold that there is an interval of a thousand years: 
between the resurrection of the two classes mentioned in this verse. Our 
view is not forbidden by the absence of the article before “many” in 
Hebrew, as the fact that it is in the “construct state” may make it 
definite. 
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This resurrection is announced to occur “at the last day.” It is 
one of the burdens of the preaching of the Apostles, the references 
to it in the Acts and the Epistles being so numerous and familiar 
that they need not be here cited. The resurrection of believers 
is associated with that of Christ, which was the first fruit and 
pledge that the former should occur. But not only was it the 
pledge, it was, also, the type or pattern like unto which the resur-. 
rection of the believer in him should be (Phil. ili. 11, 21). “This 
vile body” of the behever is, in the resurrection to be fashioned 
“like unto his glorious body,” that which he himself had after he 
rose from the dead and ascended to the right hand of the Father. 
This body the Apostle had seen in the memorable experience near 
Damascus, and to have one like it was the resurrection whereunto 
he desired to attain. But the resurrection of Christ is nowhere 
represented as standing in such relation to that of the unbeliever. 
The bodies which unbelieving souls inhabit, after the intermediate 
state, like the glorious bodies of believers, are human bodies, and: 
they are immortal, but these are the only respects in which they 
are alike. ‘'I'o the believer, to those who are united to Him, Christ 
is “the resurrection and the life,’ but not so to the unbeliever. 
Hence, the risen life of one is unto everlasting life, and the risen 
life of the other is unto everlasting death. 

3. The Nature of the Resurrection Body. In its allusions to this 
subject the Bible is for the most part negative in its teachings 
eoncerning the resurrection body of the wicked as distinguished 
from that of the mghteous. But the Church has always con- 
strued it as teaching (1) that the bodies of both shall be identicai 
with the bodies which they occupied in this world. The Apostle 
Paul says “it shall be sown,” “at shall be raised.” + The “it,” or 
subject, is the same, but in what sense? Our Savior, speaking of 
the bread cf the Supper, said, “This is my body.” We have seen 
what the doctrines of the churches are in regard to this identity. 
When the people were building the temple of Zerubbabel the 
prophet, Haggai, encouragingly said, “The latter glory of this house 
shall exceed its former glory.”? The temple of. Zerubbabel was 
in an important sense identical with the temple of Solomon, which 


*1, Cor. xv. 42, ete. 7Ch. ii. 9, Revised Version. 
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had been utterly destroyed; so, also, the Christian House of God 
is IN an important sense identical with the temple of Zerubbabel 
and Herod, which, in its turn, was destroyed. The temple as an 
institution abides, but the stone of which the building is con- 
structed, and certain usages pertaining thereto, utterly pass away. 
We say of a public building, a church or college, which has been 
burned to ashes, “# cineribus resurget,” from the ashes it shall rise. 
We speak the truth, though the consumed building never rises from 
the ashes. ‘The institution, however, the idea, the essence, for 
which the building stood, is not dead, and in due time it is clothed 
upon with another body. And the day of its putting on the new 
body is to it a day of resurrection. From the ashes I will rise, 
is changed into, rom the ashes I have risen. Such is the easily 
understood mode of universal speech. Even so, when this earthly 
house in which we now tabernacle .is dissolved, we shall have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, or composed of 
flesh and blood, eternal in the heavens.t. The Apostle here speaks 
of the believer’s future, or resurrection, body. It is the same body 
that the soul has now for the reason that it 1s a body, and a body of 
the same soul. ‘The Scripture requires us to believe in this species 
of identity, but that it requires us to go beyond this in our affir- 
mation of sameness no man can say with certainty. But so far as 
the difficulty attending the affirmation of any species of identity 
is concerned, there is none so long as we believe that God is 
omnipotent. 

(2) But the Scriptures themselves plainly qualify whatever doe- 
trine they teach concerning the identity of our present with our 
resurrection body. Our present body is composed of flesh and 
blood, but the resurrection body, neither of the righteous nor of 
the wicked, will be so composed. The present body is “natural” 
and subject to the laws of physical nature, but the resurrection 
body will not be so; it is “spiritual” in the sense that it is neither 
matter nor subject to the laws of matter. The one body is mortal, 
in the sense that however long it might endure as matter it could 
not endure so long as body, but the other body will be immortal, 
and hence will never have to be exchanged for a third one. It will 


42. Cory We: 
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never show age, or wrinkle, or any form of decrepitude, no matter 
how innumerable the years which elapse. This is due to the fact 
that it will be, not a material body, but spiritual, and hence not 
subject to the law of decay and corruption. And more than this, 
the body of the believer will be indescribably glorious. In all 
these respects,my body now and my body in the resurrection, at 
the end of the intermediate state, when Christ shall come, shall 
not be the same body. The Bible nowhere authorizes us to enter- 
tain gross or materialistic conceptions of that future, however 
attractively these may be put before us, as in the Mohammedan and 
some other non-Christian religions and writings. 

4. Heavenly Recognition. But the question may be asked, and 
it is always an important one, at least in its relation to our social 
and affectional nature, “Shall we know each other there?” The 
answer may be briefer than the question. Yes. The memory 
neither of the saved nor the unsaved shall ever cease, and there is 
no suggestion in Scripture to the effect that memory will not be 
available to heavenly recognition. The suggestions both of Scrip- 
ture and of reason are to the contrary. Even in this world it is 
soul that recognizes soul, and not body that recognizes body. . The 
body is only the present medium of recognition, that through 
which the soul becomes visible to us. We say of the eyes or the 
features that they are more or less expressive, according to the 
amount or the quality of soul which they reveal to us; so, also, 
with the articulate sounds which we utter, and the thing which 
we call “expression” in our voice of song. No matter how per- 
fectly a phonograph may be constructed, it never speaks or sings 
like the real vor humana. ‘There is no soul in the reproduced 
voice of a dead man, just as we see none when we look into his 
eye. However distinctly we may recognize either the voice or the 
eye for awhile, we at the same time recognize that the soul which 
we used to hear and see there is gone. It is always soul that knows 
soul, and not body that knows body. The departed soul of Dives 
is represented by our Savior as knowing the departed soul of Laz- 
arus, even in the intermediate state, when as yet neither had on 
its resurrection body. In the other world we shall know those 
whom we know in this world, and that is the reason why believers 
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in Jesus sorrow not for their dead as those who have no hope. 
The resurrection life would not in itself be an adequate compen- 
sation to human sorrow. The Apostle’s words, “Wherefore com- 
fort one another with these words” concerning the resurrection 
life, necessarily carry with them the implication of heavenly recog- 
nition. ‘They are addressed not merely to our desire to know that 
our departed loved ones are safe, but also to our desire to be 
consciously reunited with them. Neither the Bible nor human 
reason suppresses the sob of the bereaved human heart wherein it 
says, “I shall go to him.”* Heaven cannot be a wilderness of 


‘ strangers. We shall know, not only those whom we know here, 


but those also whom we have never known in person, whether it 
be by immediate intuition, or by such processes, only far more 
rapid, as those we employ here of forming our cognitions of one 
another. When we have once learned which soul is Paul’s, or 
Moses’, or Elijah’s, we shall know him ever afterward. 


LY 
THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 


The final and general judgment is the next event which occurs 
in the divine process of winding up this world’s affairs, and of 
thereby reaching finally and forever “the end of this world.” That 
which shall immediately follow upon this end will be another 
“world,” though composed of the same beings. Concerning this 
final and general judgment, we may speak, first, of the 

1. Unscriptural Theories. (1) The Rationalistic. This appears 
in two forms, both of which deny that there is any final and 
general judgment. The first admits that all men in this world are 
under the moral government of God, and that whatever reward of 
righteousness, or punishment of unrighteousness, fails to occur in 
the ordinary course of God’s government here takes place hereafter. 
This leveling up of the inequalities of this life takes place at death. 
This is all of judgment there is; it is merely private and in- 
dividualistic. A second form of the theory holds that even these 
private and individual experiences of reward and punishment which 


=1[iness. iv, 13. 22 Sam. xii. 23: 
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occur in this, or in the other world, are mere matters of natural 
consequence, like the effects of the physical law of gravitation are 
said to be, they come automatically; all that God has to do is to 
observe, or look on. Sin, indeed, is naturally productive of misery; 
it could not be sin without being so. And there is a sense in which 
virtue is its own reward. But the Scriptures do not eliminate 
the sovereign and judicial element from future retribution, and 
it is, also, God who makes “natural consequences.” 

(2) The Judaistic Theory. Whatever the prophets, from Moses 
to the close of the Old Testament period, may have meant by 
their teachings on the subject of retribution,’ the later Judaism 
sees nothing in “the last time,” which is their Messianic period, 
except restoration and prosperity to the Jews and severe judgment 
on the Gentiles or heathen, this earth being the scene of both. 
Such Messianic utterances as Psa. cx. 5, 6, and Joel ii. 14, 15, 
are taken literally. 

(3) The Premillenarian Theory. When Christ shall come 
again to begin visibly and in person his reign on earth the final 
judgment will, also, begin, and will be continued until all his 
enemies are overthrown. ‘The final judgment, then, is a historical 
process, and so far at least as the opposers of Christ are concerned, 
the millennarian reign is manifested as a continuous judgment. 
The essential difference between this and the Jewish view is, 
that with the latter Israel means the literal Israel, and it is with 
the former the spiritual. Whether, however, all premillennarians 
hold that this interpretation exhausts the meaning of the expres- 
sion “final judgment,” I do not say. 

2. The Scripture Doctrine. “When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit 
upon the throne of his glory; and before him shall be gathered 
all nations; and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world. . . . Then shall he say, also, unto them on the 


™On this subject see my Old Testament Theology, pp. 211-214, 332-342. 
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left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. . . . And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 1 
This comprehensive statement is the Bible doctrine of the final 
and general judgment. The parallel passages may be easily found. 
The universal Church, the Roman Catholic, the Greek, and the 
Evangelical Protestant Churches, have always interpreted these 
Scriptures as teachings. 

(1) That at the end of the present world course, that is, at that 
definite point of time, and by divine intervention, a permanent 
separation is to be effected between the righteous and the wicked, 
the friends and the enemies of Christ and his kingdom. This 
event is to take place immediately upon the second advent and the 
general resurrection. 

(2) That Christ is to be the Judge. He who had once come as 
Savior in lowliness, despised and rejected of men, will in this 
instance come in the glory of his majesty, attended by the holy 
angels. “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son; that all men should honor the Son even 
as they honor the Father.” “We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ.”* Christ as Mediator is Prophet, Priest, 
and King, and as King of the mediatorial, or redemptive, kingdom, 
he pronounces judgment upon its enemies and vindicates and 
rewards its friends. Christ, the God-man, is not made Judge of 
all men, because he will be more sympathetic and lenient in his 
judgment of either friends or foes than the Father would be. One 
loves neither more nor less than the other and one is neither more 
nor less just. Christ will also judge the fallen angels, and, in so 
far at least as they have acted in relation to his redemptive work, 
the same mediatorial judge will also judge the holy angels. While, 
therefore, it is the Son of man who sits on the judgment-throne, 
he is not there simply by virtue of his humanity, but by virtue 
of the fact that he is the constituted King to whom judgment, 
therefore, of right belongs. Judgment is the concluding act of his 
redemptive work. 

(3) It is to be universal. The words “all nations” mean, not 


= Matt. xxv. 31-46. ?John v. 22, 23. 32 Cor. v. 10. 
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simply all men living on the earth at the time of the second advent, 
or at any other given time, but all who have lived during the 
whole course of the world’s history. More than these, even, are 
to be judged; it includes, also, the occupants of the spirit-world, 
who have never lived in the flesh on this earth; in the case of the 
latter, the saints being co-judges with Christ. See 1 Cor. vi. 3;! 
2 Peter ui. 4; Jude 6. That the judgment will include all men 
who have ever lived on this earth is the plain teaching of Scripture; 
but as to the sense or the manner in which the Judge will be 
personally visible to this thrice innumerable multitude, and to each 
one at the same time, it is utterly useless to speculate. As the 
judgment will take place after the resurrection, both saints and 
sinners will see the Judge through the eyes of the resurrection 
body, and what manner of seeing that will be we know not. But 
as the resurrection body is a “spiritual body,” and not a material 
body spiritualized, the ordinary laws of optics cannot of course 
be involved. : 

(4) The basis, the deeds done in the body. The ground, or 
basis, on which sentence will be pronounced will not be anything 
that the soul has done, or that has occurred, during the inter- 
mediate state, but it will be the deeds done in the body.? Both 
the eternal destiny and the degree of punishment or reward are 
determined by the deeds of this present bodily life, the bodiless 
life of the interval between death and the resurrection not being 
taken into account. If this were not so, then all would not be 
judged on the same principle, for in the case of the last. generation 
of human beings there will be no intermediate state, and in the 
case of some it will be brief. With everyone, whether heathen or 
Christian, believer or unbeliever, the test or standard of judgment 
will be his whole moral life, including his thoughts and inmost 
dispositions and affections, as well as his outward actions. This is 
the comprehensive meaning of the word “deeds.” The emphasis 
of the expression, “deeds done in the body,” is not on “deeds” 


*The words of Paul in this passage are thought by Meyer, Alford, and 
others, to include good as well as bad angels, the one receiving greater 
condemnation and the other greater reward, with the approval of the 
saints, at the great judgment day. 

“Roma 6; 2:Cor.w. 103) John w)2829 > Matty xi. (36,737 vere: 
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versus “faith,” but on the life in this world versus a supposed pro- 
bationary life in the other world. The difference between the 
believer in Christ and the unbeliever consists in the fact that 
the deeds of the former, which would otherwise result in his con- 
demnation, are neutralized by the justification which is through 
faith in Christ, and by the further fact that the believer in virtue 
of his union with Christ obtains the benefits of Christ’s perfect 
merits. But in every case the basis is deeds done in the body, 
life in this world, and the principle is applicable to both heathens 
and those who have had the light of the gospel. The question 
whether any of the heathen will escape condemnation in the judg- 
ment, we need not hesitate to answer in the affirmative, so far at 
least as the principle is concerned on which the awards will be 
rendered. It is as permissible to say that some heathens may be 
saved as it is to say that there will be degrees of punishment and 
reward, and that there will be such degrees every one admits. 
The heathen will be judged according to his deeds, and these, in 
turn, will be pronounced upon according to his amount of moral 
light. But in no instance can any be saved otherwise than in 
virtue of the one atonement which Christ made for all, and of the 
Holy Spirit’s work of regeneration which is based on this atone- 
ment. As heathens and Americans are to be judged on the same 
principle, so, also, is the gospel to be preached to both on the 
same principle. It follows that the sentence in every instance 
will be an absolutely impartial one, and being based on the deeds, 
or life in this world, of the one judged, it cannot in any instance 
be based on an unconditional and eternal decree. 

(5) This judgment will not only be absolutely impartial and 
righteous, but it will be so recognized by him on whom it is 
pronounced, and doubtless, also, by the whole universe. The 
ways of God with man, and with all his creatures, will be most 
fully vindicated, and his absolute and infinite righteousness will 
be apparent to every one. In this sense every knee shall bow 
before the King; and not even the absence of universal blessed- 
ness, involved in the fact of the eternal misery of the wicked, will 
be regarded as a blot on the moral government of God. So far 
as the recognition of this fact is concerned, there will be no doubt 
or darkness even in hell. The man in the parable who was ex- 
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cluded from the Great Feast was “speechless,” because he recog- 
nized the justice of his doom. 

(6) This judgment will be final. It will be the last, never in 
the ages to come being followed by another. At least, the Bible 
gives us not even a remote hint of any other. The Bible is this 
world’s guide up to this judgment, informing us also of the nature 
of the sentence which will then be pronounced, but beyond this 
date it does not go, only in so far as before the word doom to 
prefix the word eternal. 

3. Why a General Public Judgment? In view of the fact that 
every man’s eternal destiny will be determined at death, the ques- 
tion is often asked, Why need there be a general public judgment? 
At least a partial answer is this: , 

(1) The milhons of human beings who are alive on the earth 
when the end shall come will never die in the ordinary sense 
of that word, and hence with them the judgment will necessarily 
be a stupendous public event. 

(2) But the “‘world,”’ which is to come to an end, and which 
at the time of that end is to be taken in its entirety, 1s the world 
as a whole. It is an order of things which began with the be- 
ginning of the race, and goes on to the final consummation. The 
JXing’s administration and the relation of his subjects to it, are not 
to be judged by the last year or any other, but as a whole. The 
eye of the great Judge runs back over the many millenniums of 
his administration, all of which millenniums shall stand before 
him, and it is the course of these millenniums viewed as one whole 
that is brought to a close. How else could this be done than in 
a general and public judgment? And in pronouncing judgment 
on the whole, each individual which composes it is necessarily 
resentenced. 

(3) But the Scripture testimony that God “hath appointed a 
day in which he will judge the world in righteousness,” * is 
abundant and explicit, and must be accepted, whether we are able 
to see clearly the reasons for this general and public judgment. 
or not. The fact that every man’s eternal doom is already virtu- 
ally sealed at death, is no reason to the contrary. The life 
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which this world lives through the ages of its history is a public 
life, lived before the open eye both of God and an innumerable 
multitude of heavenly witnesses, and so also with the world of evil 
angels. The afiairs of these great empires cannot be wound up 
in a secret corner. ‘The world will then see into all the apparent 
and hitherto perplexing mysteries of God’s dealings with itself; 
and the last word which this ending world will utter, in its capacity 
as a cosmos, will be an absolutely honest confession of the absolute 
and infinite holiness and justice of Him who sitteth upon the throne; 
and even the spirits unto whom it shall be said, “Depart,” will 
not be able to gainsay, but shall respond to, the shout of the other 
spirits, “Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” “Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and righteous are thy 
judgments.” 1 
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THE ENDLESS FUTURE: 


The redemptive work of Christ has reached its consummation. 
All his ransomed Church are saved to sin no more. He has at 
last seen of the travail of his soul and is satisfied. - The ways of 
God, with respect to every individual creature of his, and with 
respect also to the whole world-history, is justified. The righteous- 
ness of the King has been brought forth as the light and his judg- 
ment as the noonday. The Church is no more militant, but 
triumphant, and all antagonism between the principles and forces 
of good and evil respectively has ceased forever. The old earth 
and the old heaven have passed away, and all things have been 
made new; and in this new order of things not only is there no 
dying, but the very principle of death is excluded. But will there, 
nevertheless, be an eternal dualism? Will there be evil somewhere 
forever, and elsewhere forever unalloyed blessedness? “And these 
shall go away into eternal punishment; but the righteous into 
life eternal,” are the unspeakably awful words of Christ himself.* 
We proceed to consider briefly the two themes which they place 
before our mental vision, and thus to record the last word of 
Christian theology. 


Le 
HELL: ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


-“ The mind is its own place, 
And of itself can make a Heaven of Hell, 
A Hell of Heaven.’’— Milton. 


“T sent my soul into the Invisible 
Some letter of that after life to spell, 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘I myself am Heaven and Hell.’”’ 


—Omar Khayyam. 
Matt. xxv. 46. 
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** Alone, O Christ, ineffable, 
Thy saving name is given, 
To live apart from thee is Hell, 
To live with thee is Heaven.” 


The thought of eternal misery, whether this misery be regarded 
as judicially inflicted or not, is one that jars upon the spirit of 
our time; and even on the part of individual Christians who 
recognize the authority of Scripture, two species of efforts have 
been made to eliminate the awful doctrine from the Christian 
faith. 

1. One of these has been directed to the interpretation of the 
teachings of Scripture on this subject with a view to finding thereby 
at least a gleam of hope that the wicked will be either ultimately 
restored or else ultimately annihilated. In the interest of the 
former view, “the restitution of all things’—the Apokotastasis, 
spoken of by the Apostle Peter in Acts iii. 21, and the language 
of the Apostle Paul in such passages as 1 Cor. xv. 22, 26-28, 
and Eph. i. 10, have been used; and by others “eternal death” 
has been taken as meaning, possibly, utter extinction of being. 
But none of these exegetical attempts have ever, in the estimation 
either of the Church or the world, neutralized the awful significance 
of the words of the Savior of men himself in such passages as 
Mark ix. 48; Matt. xii. 32; xxv. 46. There can be no eternal sin 
apart from an eternal sinner, and the word “eternal,” as all admit, 
is a word which in this instance denotes duration, having the same 
extent of import before the word misery or punishment as it has 
before the “blessedness” of the saved. The Restitution of all 
things, spoken of in Acts ill. 21, 1s rather that of John, as 
described in Rev. xxi. 1-4, and of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, the 
reference being not to the future absolute extinction of all sin, 
but to the consummation of Christ’s redemptive work, and to the 
inauguration of the new earth and the new heaven, which shall 
then begin the new era. All enemies shall then be “under his 
feet,” but the language implies that they will still be enemies, 
though absolutely incapable of acting or in any way energizing 
either against him or his people. 

2. But the other attempt which has been made to relieve the 
Divine government of the apparent harshness attached to the fact 
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of eternal punishment, is of a philosophical, rather than an ex- 
egetical, character. It admits the fact of eternal misery, but 
denies that this misery is punishment judicially inflicted; it is a 
natural consequence, and that only; the outcome of a natural 
moral law, just as the falling of a stone is the outcome of a natural 
physical law. Sin, eternally persisted in, does, indeed, naturally 
and inevitably, breed eternal misery. Two questions, however, 
may still be raised, neither of which can be so answered as to take 
the infliction of this misery out of the sovereign hand of God. 

The first is this: If this eternal misery originates simply as a 
natural consequence, to whom is this natural conseqtience due but 
to God? If he cannot control it, is there not something, a kind 
of fate, which is either greater than God, or else is an evitable 
manifestation of his own nature? If it is the latter, then to say 
that eternal misery is simply a natural consequence of sin eternally 
persisted in, is only another way of saying that it is due to God, 
and hence that itis punishment. If God were not such a holy God 
as he is, sin would not be so sinful, and hence sin’s misery would 
not be so great. 

But the second question is this: Would it not be more tolerable 
to think of all wicked human souls and evil angels as being an- 
nihilated at the judgment, or at death, than to think of them as 
suffering eternal misery even as a natural consequence? Could 
not God do that? And would not such an annihilating act leave 
the whole universe stainless, and pure, and blissful? God evidently 
has the power to render nonexistent souls or spirits which he him- 
self has brought into existence. But the dim taper’s light with 
which philosophy peers into eternity, does not authorize any one 
to say that even the damned would prefer annihilation to their 
misery, even if annihilation were offered them. ven the wretched 
usually cling to life. But whose vision into the details of God’s 
government is clear and keen enough to authorize him to say 
that it would be right for God thus to sweep all sin and all sinners 
out of existence by one wide and fell stroke of his omnipotence? 
If he were to do this it would of course be right, for the Sovereign 
can do no wrong. He is himself the standard of right. But we 
do not know now that he will do this, and, hence, meanwhile, we. 
are entitled to say that it does not seem to us that it would be 
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right. To cut the knot of sin’s stupendous problem would indeed 
be an awful display of omnipotent power, but would it not also be 
a confession of inability to vindicate his government by the exer- 
cise of a moral, rather than a physical, attribute? Must his war- 
fare be one of extermination in this literal sense? Annihilation, 
indeed, does not meet the demands of our esthetic, or of our moral, 
nature, even so satisfactorily as does the absence of universal 
blessedness. Are we not, therefore, obliged to suppose that there 
is a greater thing in the universe, a greater end to be attained, 
than universal blessedness? and that this greater end is such a 
revelation to “the whole universe of God’s absolute and infinite 
righteousness as to cause every human soul and every created 
spirit in that universe to acquiesce absolutely in the result of that 
revelation? Such revelation will itself straighten out all the in- 
terrogations, and convert them into exclamations of adoration and 
acquiescence, and every mouth of fault-finding and complaint will 
be stopped, even on the part of those to whom the revelation will 
be sorrow and misery. [ven in the midst of their suffering they 
will be amazed at the righteousness of God, and will never think 
for a moment of accusing Him of injustice or of a want of love. 
But to be forever damned without any such absolute and infinite 
display of righteousness, would be to make eternal misery an 


eternal question even to the sufferers, and that would be to destroy 


any conceivable end or purpose of punishment, except a sheer 
vindictiveness which no one, not even the worst infidel, believes 
that we can ever predicate of God. 

We conclude, therefore, what further we have to say on this 


subject, with the following brief observations. 


(1) That the eternal doom of the impenitent is to be considered 
by us always in the light of that final judgment of God which 
immediately precedes it. This judgment is not merely the pro- 
nunciation of a sentence, but is, also, a clear revelation to the 
whole universe, and to every rational creature taken individually, 
of the absolute righteousness of God in meeting out to each his 
particular destiny. However we may call in question this right- 
eousness while we are in this world, there will be no question or 
uncertainty in regard to it in the next. Every man will accept his 


doom as absolutely the only award which would have been right, 
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and, hence, will recognize that any other would have been in- 
consistent even with the goodness of God. 

(2) That this eternal doom of the wicked does not imply eternal 
antagonism between the evil and the good. After the final judg- 
ment there will be no more antagonism. The redeemed Church 
will be no more militant, and a holy angel will no longer be 
antagonized by an evil one. Satan and his seed, whether evil 
angels or evil men, will be absolutely shorne of their power. ‘This, 
we suppose, is the meaning of the Apostle wherein he says, “He 
hath put all enemies under his feet;” “All things shall be subdued 
unto him,” etc. 

(3) That this magnificent and universal display of righteous- 
ness on the part of the mediatorial King, who sits on the throne 
and pronounces sentence, will appeal more overwhelmingly to the 
beholding universe than would even universal bliss. It will carry 
every other sentiment along with it, as did the mighty whirlwind 
out of which Jehovah spake to Job and his accusers. There was 
no mystery after that, and no further word to be spoken. 

(4) That all of the unsaved will not experience the same degree 
of misery. It will vary according to the amount of light and 
opportunity possessed in this world, being more tolerable in the 
case of Sodom and Gomorrah than in that of Capernaum and 
Bethsaida, and more so in the case of impious heathens than of 
impious Americans. 

(5) That the misery of the lost, though necessarily described in 
Scripture under the forms of material imagery, cannot, of course, 
be regarded as chiefiy physical, if indeed physical at all. The lost 
souls will not have material bodies, such as they have in this | 
world, and, hence, they cannot experience this kind of material 
suffering. The sufferings experienced through the medium of the 
material body in this world is a type or illustration of what will 
be suffered in the next. Physical suffering disintegrates and wears 
out the material body, but mental suffering cannot thus affect the 
soul. Doubtless the keenest anguish of the lost soul will be due 
to the recognition of the fact that it is alienated from Christ 
forever. “Depart from me,” and to live apart from him is hell. 
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To live thus forever is called eternal death, because it is the very 
antithesis of the experience of the saved which is called eternal 
life. And Christ says of himself, “I am the life.’ The mysterious 
and awful nature of this existence of the soul apart from Christ 
no one can possibly ever know otherwise than by experiencing it; 
but it is sufficiently decribed in the figurative language of the 
Gospels, and the importance of Christ, in his relation to the soul’s 
welfare, is sufficiently emphasized in Scripture, to put every soul 
on its guard. But the presence of Christ, or to be present with 
Christ, does not mean a mere natural or spacial proximity to him; 
it means a mysterious union with him. 

(6) It may be asked, If a lost soul, after the final judgment, 
should repent and believe in Christ, would it not instantly be 
saved, just as in this present life? Yes, instantly. But the lost 
soul will never do this, for the work of redemption having closed 
with the final judgment, Christ will no longer be Savior and the 
Holy Spirit will no longer work in the souls now lost, wherein 
he formerly wrought. This seems to be the teaching of Scripture. 
The endless era upon which the human souls enter after the judg- 
ment is not a redemptive era. 

(7) We speak of the lost as being in eternity. Will there be 
no time there? Yes; the eternity of the finite spirit means simply 
a duration which shall never end. Eternity, in the sense of the 
absence of time, belongs only to God; and when the Bible says 
that time shall be no more, it means only this world’s time. The 
question, How rapidly shall the lost soul’s endless ages pass? 
depends for its answer upon the rapidity with which the lost soul 
thinks, or on the intensity of his absorption in his surroundings. 
The more conscious he is of suecession in his thoughts, the more 


~ eonscious will he be of the passing duration. But on this question 


we need not speculate. 

(8) Will many human souls be lost? Probably not; at least prob- 
ably not many as compared with the whole number of human 
souls. “Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat.”+ There seems to be no reason 
why we should suppose that our Savior was here having reference 
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to the number of the whole human race who should finally be 
lost. He, also, said, “Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” But the 
whole number of the saved will no doubt be many millions of 
millions. Aside from the innumerable multitude of regenerated 
and pardoned adults among the redeemed, the number of infants 
that died in infancy is yet greater. The more we increase the 
number of the saved, the more we diminish the number of the lost. 
Perhaps, at least half of the human race die in infancy. Probably 
every second of time a soul goes from earth to heaven, and this in 
the course of a few thousands of years would make an innumerable 
number. And yet, “Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord. 
... And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you.” * 
And in acquiescent response to the righteous command they go 
away to the doom prepared for the devil and his angels, the only 
instance in which they were ever thus obedient, and that is the 
last vision that they ever have of Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
banished, as they are forever, “from the presence of God and the 
glory of his power,” banished by the utter and absolute incongruity 
between themselves and Him who is the very heart and essence of 
heaven. 

This awful and inevitable destiny of the finally impenitent should 
surely impress us deeply with the immutable and exceeding holi- 
ness of God, and hence, with the exceeding sinfulness of sin, which 
is in all respects the very antithesis of holiness. To reject Christ 
as Savior, while offered to us as such, is the sin of sins, and the 
one which, in the very nature of the case, can never be pardoned. 
For those thus guilty, thus estranged from God, there is not, and 
cannot be, anywhere in the universe any such place or any such 
condition as heaven. ‘Apart from Christ is hell.” He who takes 
it upon himself to proclaim by tongue or pen the doctrine that 
those who leave this world in a state of moral antagonism to 
Christ will have an opportunity of redemption in the other world 
are taking upon themselves the terrific responsibility of what at 
the very most can be only an awful guess. Who could face this 
tremendous issue, and dare to take upon himself this risk? 
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As, “Depart ye cursed,” is the enthroned King’s last word to 
those on his left hand, so, “Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world,” 
is his “All hail” to those on his right hand. They are the poor 
in spirit; they are those who had mourned; the meek, and longing 
after a righteousness which was not their own; the merciful, the 
pure in heart, the peacemakers; those who, though unappreciated, 
had been the salt of the earth and the light of the world; who 
had washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb; and whom he had already pronounced “blessed” long ago. 
The Consummation of redemption, to which these words of the 
mediatorial King bring us, is threefold. 

1. It has reference to the physical world. We cannot form any 
conception, of course, of the new heaven and the new earth, nor 
could Scripture in the very nature of the case convey to us any 
definite or intelligible information on this subject. But it does 
plainly notify us, in varied form of figurative speech, that the 
existing physical order of things shall be radically changed; and 
that this change shall be, in part, a mighty purification. A 
“restitution of all things,” is implied in the Apostle’s description 
of the new earth and its environment, and, also, in the language 
of another Apostle, wherein ne speaks of the day in which “the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, and the earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up.”+ We are probably, however, not 
required to infer, from such descriptions as these of the great cos- 
mical change which shall occur, that the material constituents of 
the heavens and the earth will be literally and utterly annihilated; 
but rather that all things shall be so renovated as to become thereby 
adapted to the new order of things which is now entered upon. 
“The earnest expectation of the creature,” animate and inanimate 
creation, waiting for the manifestation, or glorification, of the sons 
of God, is at last realized. All nature will share with man in this 
consummated redemption. Perhaps this renewed earth, from 
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which sickness, and sorrow, and death, and sin, are forever ex- 
cluded, will be at least one of the paradaisical abodes of redeemed 
man. It would seem that the pretemporal and Divine vision of a 
physical world which was “very good,” ought not to remain a 
disappointment forever. But as the word of God gives us so little 
definite information on this subject, it becomes us to move cau- 
tiously in our thoughts about it. 

2. It shall, also, be the consummation of the redemptive process 
in the case of every individual man who is among the saved—the 
process, begun in this life, and, in the case of those who have 
died, carried on through blissful stages during the disembodied 
state, and finally perfected in the redemption of the body. 

(1) Whatever glorification the redeemed soul may experience 
when it first enters the heavenly world at the moment of death, 
this day, when every such soul will put on a glorious body lke 
unto Christ’s, will surely be a far greater event in its history. 
Through the medium of this new body revelations can doubtless 
be made to it which could not have been made before. It may 
have visions of heaven, and Christ, and God, which it could 
not have before. Avenues of knowledge and provocations of 
love and adoration may be thus opened up to it which before were 
closed. We cannot know the details, but we do know that these 
glorified bodies will be a means of indefinitely increasing the 
blessedness of the redeemed souls, for otherwise He who redeemed 
them would not thus encumber them. Perhaps they will be such 
bodies as will enable the redeemed to live in visible form either in 
a material world, or in a world of pure spirits, as was the case 
with the angels of old who appeared unto Abraham and other 
biblical saints. The body of Christ after his resurrection was thus 
adaptable to his varying circumstances. It could be seen by human 
eye, and it could straightway become invisible and independent 
of space. It could conceal its transcendent glory or reveal it, as 
he willed. 

(2) It may be further observed in regard to this enlarged life . 
of the redeemed soul, that it will be life in the highest and most 
unalloyed sense. “What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’+ Here the word “soul” 
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and the word “life” are the same word in the original Greek— 
lose his heavenly and eternal life. He gains that which, by way 
of contrast, is called, not eternal extinction, but eternal death. 
We have never seen or in any way experienced real, genuine, un- 
adulterated life, in this world. What we have seen is, at its best, 
only the faint semblance. Every rose, even in its primal blush, 
is in the act of fading; and every babe that is born into this 
world is in a certain true sense born dying. Its first step in life 
is its first step toward the grave, which it will erelong reach. 
And even in that higher realm of what we call mental life, its 
noblest forms of activity are after all extremely limited. Our 
great discoveries are little more than revelations to us of our igno- 
rance, and our conquests in the domain of truth and its application 
soon reach a barrier beyond which no mind can go. Newton’s 
comparison of himself to a little child picking up pebbles on the 
shore of the illimitable and unexplored sea, is familiar to all. 
And when we go up into the yet higher sphere of our earthly 
spiritual life, the life which we have by reason of our union as 
branches with Christ the Vine, how imperfect it is at its best in 
this world. “I am come that they might have life,” and that in 
the world to come they might have it more abundantly. “And 
ye will not come to me that ye might have life’? We have the 
word life, but even the redeemed in this present mode of existence 
have only a faint conception of what the real thing is. What we 
see is the shadow. Ordinarily we speak of life here as a blessing, 
which even the wretched do not like to renounce. What will a 
man not give for his life in this world, even though it be poor 
and miserable? He will give all that he hath. And yet the 
pleasure of living even in its highest form here is not worthy to 
be named in comparison with the incomparably more abundant 
life which the redeemed soul shall live in itself.and through the 
medium of its glorified body hereafter. That will be life, and 
that will be living, such as even no inspired prophet ever dreamed 
of. And it will be due to Christ. “To live with Him is heaven,” 
not merely to live in his society, or companionship, but in the 
sense of living on him, in vital union with him. The very negation 
of this would of itself be hell. 
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(8) But this life is a progressive one. It will never be so 
abundant and so abounding that it will not become more so. The 
soul’s capacity for the ever-increasing intoxication of blessedness 
will never cease to enlarge. New revelations to its faculties of 
knowledge will never cease to be made, and the universal heaven 
will never grow old to it, or monotonous. And through all the 
eras of its heavenly experience the soul will ever be restful, ever 
active, and ever satisfied. There will be no end to this progress 
in knowledge and in all the elements of positive holiness, for this 
life is to be eternal. 

(4) While the distinct personality of each soul will be forever 
maintained, it will, nevertheless, be a life involving social elements. 
Redeemed human soul will enjoy the companionship of redeemed 
human soul, and of the angels, and especially of Christ and of God. 
There will be no forlorn strangers there, and none sitting apart 
to themselves sorrowing because bereaved of those whom they 
loved in this world—no David lamenting his Jonathan, no Rachel 
weeping for her children. The resurrection body of the redeemed 
will never have occasion to shed any tears, for all sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away, and not even a wavelet of trouble will ever 
ripple the atmosphere of that heavenly world. The absolute 
acquiescence in the display of God’s flawless righteousness, made 
at the judgment and continued forever, will be universal. There 
will be no place for murmuring or repining. It will be an impos- 
sibility. “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” and, “Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain,” will be the keynotes of all its joys. 
In contrast with the distinctness and the conscious social element 
of the heavenly life, may be mentioned the doctrine of Buddhistic 
pantheism on this subject. The highest idea that Buddhism can 
form of its heaven, or Nirvana, consists in the extinction of in- 
dividual personality by absorption back into that from which it 
came, as a drop of water again becomes an undistinguishable part 
of its ocean. But not so with the Christian heavenly state. 

(5) But is this eternal life a timeless life? It need not be so 
thought of. It is Hardly possible to conceive of any life as time- 
less, except that of God himself, and even he can act within the 
limitations of time if he so chooses to do, and has he not done so 
through all this world’s history? But the redeemed soul will for- 
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ever be a finite soul. It will doubtless be able to energize in 
heaven with a rapidity of which we cannot now conceive, but there 
will always be an interval between one of its thoughts or volitions 
and another, and hence there will to it always be time, but not 
in any such sense as to cause the heavenly ages to seem long. 
It will never occur to it to say with weariness, Will it never, never 
end? 

(6) But as heaven will not be a timeless monotony, the mere 
infinite prolongation of a summer day, to the redeemed soul, so 
neither will its endless variety be the same variety to every one 
of its occupants. No soul in heaven will be the exact duplicate 
of any other soul. Each will continue to possess not only its per- 
sonal identity, but also its individuality, its own holy tastes and 
other peculiarities. The Apostle John will forever be John, and 
Paul will forever be Paul, with all his earthly imperfections elim- 
inated. As no two persons on earth have ever been exactly alike 
in bodily features and in details of taste and character, so no two 
will be exactly alike in heaven. Some will possess one general type 
of spirituality and others another, and Christ will be the crowning 
glory and the essential bliss of each. And we may reasonably 
suppose that no one redeemed soul will ever be able to take in, 
or appropriate, the whole of the revelations of heavenly blessed- 
ness that will be forever unfolded; and as there will never be any 
weariness produced by the abounding displays of heavenly glory, 
so will there never be any surfeit. 

(7) The language employed in the Bible to describe heaven and 
the heavenly life is varied. To the weary it is everlasting rest, 
though never a state of inactivity. The psalmist said, “I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.”? In this life the 
redeemed may be, and should be, contented, but only in heaven 
can they be both contented and satisfied. Those who sorrow here 
are reminded that “in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right 
hand there are pleasures forever more.” * Earth has no sorrow 
that this fulness of joy will not utterly expel from the redeemed 
soul. And death will utterly cease to be a fact, and the Lord 
God will wipe away the tears from off all faces.* Our Savior 
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speaks of heaven as “my Father’s house,” and he says that in it 
are many mansions; many boundless glories and felicities are pre- 
pared in it for the faithful servants of God and Christ. “I go to 
prepare a place for you, ... that where I am there ye may be 
also.”+ It is, also, spoken of as an eternal inheritance, incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.? It is an in- 
heritance of which every joint heir with Christ may have the 
whole. It is like time in that each one may in some sense, have 
all of it. The Apostle calls it “the reward” of service.* But it 
is, also, “the reward of the inheritance,” the reward which is the 
inheritance coming to the redeemed in virtue primarily of his 
joint heirship with Christ. It is a gracious bestowment, and not 
something earned and, therefore, due as wages. But much of the 
language in which the Bible speaks of the heavenly world and the 
heavenly life is necessarily figurative. Material imagery is to some 
extent necessarily employed, for not even can Scripture speak to us 
of “heavenly things” otherwise than in an earthly tongue. The 
difference between Mohammedanism and Christian theology is, that 
the former takes these materialistic allusions, not only in a literal, 
but even in a grossly literal, sense. There are, undoubtedly in- 
numerable sources of exquisite joy in heaven, which were never 
even remotely dreamed of by any poet, or philosopher, or holy seer, 
in this world. But heaven is far from being simply a state or an 
abode of eternal blessedness—-the word blessedness being under- 
stood, as it usually is, in the sense of mere bliss or unalloyed 
happiness. Heaven is this, indeed, but no earthly language can 
describe it even figuratively. And we should not lose sight of 
the fact that the substratum of it all is that revelation to the 
redeemed of the absolute righteousness of God, which at the judg- 
ment was also made to the wicked.* And the revelation will be 
made to both through the Christ accepted by the one, and rejected 
by the other. 

(8) But where is heaven? It is wherever the redeemed have this 
beatific vision or realization of Christ, and this revelation through 
him of God’s perfect’righteousness. If they should have it in this 
world this world would be heaven. Wherever such a soul may 
go, here or there, everywhere, it is still in heaven, and if it should 
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travel over the whole of God’s wide empire, nowhere would it find 
a region which to it would be hell. The presence of Christ would 
for him disperse every gloom, and what to another would be a dun- 
geon would to him prove a palace. But in addition to this fact, 
the Bible undoubtedly speaks of a heaven in the highest sense, 
a “third heaven,” where the throne of the great King is, and where 
the Divine presence is manifested in a peculiarly eminent and in- 
describable sense. Into this heaven, or supercelestial Paradise, the 
Apostle Paul speaks of himself as having been caught up, “whether 
in the body, or out of the body,” and of having heard there words 
which the Divine will did not allow him to utter on earth.t It 
was probably on the occasion of his conversion, when he saw the 
glorified body of Jesus of Nazareth. Stephen also beheld him, 
standing, in this instance, on the right hand of God.? But we 
need not discuss the relation of the redeemed soul to space. We 
have no reason to believe that in its disembodied state it can exist 
in what to us is space. In order, therefore, that it may reach 
heaven at death, we need not conceive of it as having to travel a 
journey, long or short. Heaven to it is just behind the veil that 
“thinly intervenes’ between what to us is visible and what to us 
is invisible, what to us is audible and tangible and what to us is 
not so. The instant it leaves the body is the instant it enters 
heaven, the world which the soul cannot perceive so long as it 
operates through the senses of the present body. But “in the 
resurrection,” with its glorified body on, and its more abundant life 
consequent thereupon, the soul will doubtless be enabled to en- 
ergize in relation to both space and time in a way of which we 
can now form no adequate conception. But we cannot suppose 
that it will ever again be restricted to either space or time as it 
now is. 

8. But there is a third aspect of the subject, of which we must 
speak, at least briefly. Not only will nature and the individual 
redeemed soul share in this great consummation of the long re- 
demptive process, but so will the Church as such. Heaven will 
not be inhabited simply by an innumerable multitude of redeemed 
individuals. We speak of the Church triumphant, meaning thereby 
the Church in heaven. There will be no “denominations” there, 
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in the sense in which we now use that word, and there will be 
only one Confession, and the Church triumphant will be the Church 
universal. It will be a Chureh forever, the central element of a 
Kingdom which shall have no end. However great and innumer- 
able may be the holy angels which hover in adoration about the 
throne, or fly hither and thither on the great King’s errands; and 
however innumerable may be the unfallen inhabitants from other 
worlds; the Church triumphant which was once the Church mil- 
itant on this earth, will forever be distinguishable from all the 
rest. It will never lose its identity. It will be the jewel of heaven 
through the endless ages. Of all the heavenly host none, in an 
affectional sense, or, perhaps, in other respects, shall be nearer to 
the throne. It, and it alone, will be the “Ransomed of the Lord” 
himself, the Redeemed by his own precious blood. And the 
glorified body of Christ will not be that of any holy angel, how- 
ever high and mighty, nor that of any of the holy ones from other 
worlds; but it will be the body of his Church, the glorified body 
of that which was once fallen but is henceforth redeemed humanity. 
And through the medium of this glorified human nature and 
human body the Church will be high and lifted up above all angels. 
This closeness of relationship which the Church, as distinguished 
from the other heavenly occupants, will ever have with Christ, is 
indicated, among other ways, in Scripture, by the fact that it is 
called his Bride. Here on earth it is at the most only his be- 
trothed, his bride in prospect, the one to whom he has pledged 
his faith. But heaven for the Church as a whole will begin with 
what may be figuratively called the Marriage Supper of the Lamb, 
the great Marriage Feast which the King shall give to his royal 
Son. The heavenly guests will be the holy angels and the holy 
visitants from other worlds. The Bride, once so lowly, will have 
on at last the beautiful garments, and the Royal Bridegroom, with 
his own hands once scarred for her sake, will place upon her head 
a fadeless crown like unto his own; and, by his side on the throne 
she shall reign with him for ever and ever. 

And so, the last word of Christian theology is the word of 
Christ himself: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
And these shall go away into Life eternal. 
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James: First John, continued : 
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Aaron, priesthood of, 525. 

Ability, 432, seq. 

Abraham, election of, 525; priest 
of his own family, 728. 

Absolute identity, 355. 

Acceptilation, theory of, 610. 

Adamic sin, the, 407. 

Adam, creation of, 348; fall of, 
369; the penalty upon, 385; our 
federal head, 406. 

Adaptation, and design, 182, 299. 

Adiaphoristic controversy, 59. 

Adoption, 679. 

Adoptianism, 53, 478. 

Advent, second, of Christ, 808; the 
church doctrine concerning, 809 ; 
premillenarian view, 814. 

Avons, 271, 281. 

AK tiological argument, the, 181. 

Agnosticism, 187. 

Alcestis, of Euripides, 593. 

Alden, H. M., 499. 

Alexandrian School, the, 21, 25; 
on the relation of the two Tes- 
taments, 148. 

Alger, W. R., 208. 

Amiel, 113. 

Animism, 188. 

Animals, souls of, 349; death of, 
389. 

Angels, their existence, 282; their 
nature, 283; their organization, 
285; medieval doctrine of, 285; 
their moral character, 286; their 
relation to this world, 287, 288. 

Angelology, biblical, the practical 
value of, 288. 

Annihilation, 833. 

Anselm, 54, 177. 

Anthropomorphism, 193. 

Anthropology, 347. 

Anti, 578, 591. 

Antichrist, the, 813. 

Antilutron, 591. 

Antinomian controversy, the, 59. 

Antinomianism, 785. 

Antitheism, forms of, 186. 
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Apocrypha, the, 80. 

Apollinarianism, 48, 477. 

Apologetic exegesis, the, 23; the- 
ology, 29. 

Apokotastasis, the, 831. 

Apostolic exegesis, the, 25; preach- 
ing, 641. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 55, 329. 

Argyll, Duke of, 327. 

Arguments, for the Divine exis- 
tence, 176; for the immortality 
of the soul, 801. 

Arians, the, 48, 49, 252, 477. 

Arius, 247. 

Arminius, James, 421, 610; on jus- 
tification, 689. 

Arminian, articles, the, 58; theo- 
logians, 62; view of justifica- 
noe 688 ; of the Lord’s Supper, 

43. 

Armour, his theory of the atone- 
ment, 614. 

Astronomy and the Bible, 272, 273. 

Ascension, the, of Christ, 500. 

Athanasius, 50. 

Athanasianism, 48. 

Athanasian creed, the, 250. 

Atheism, 186. 

Atonement, the, 65, 559, seg., 569, 
séq.; the word, 570; the true 
meaning, 574; Old ‘Testament 
word for, 575; Mosaic atone- 
ments, symbolical, 561, 562; 
heathen atonements fictitious, 
561, 562; Christ’s testimony con- 
cerning, 578; elements of value 
in, 583; the penal element in, 
588; substitutionary, 592; not 
designed produce love in God, 
601; moral theories of, 604; sub- 
stitution-theories of, 610; ex- 
tent of, 618; Cumberland Pres- 
byterian teachings, on, 621; the 
basis, or procuring cause of the 
Holy Spirit’s work, 630; of re- 
he aati 676; of justification, 
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Atonement Day, 576. 

Atoms, ‘‘ manufactured articles,”’ 
180, 181, 302; protyle, 300. 

Attributes, of God, relation to his 
essence, 199; classification of, 
200; of pure being, 205; of per- 
sonality, 213. 

Augustine, 42; controversy with 
Pelagius, 50; on the relation be- 
tween the two Testaments, 149 ; 
ony tie divine imare in man, 
363; on physical death, 391; on 
imputation of Adam/’s sin, 410; 
on salvation of infants, 539. 

Augustinianism, 40, 50-52, 410, 529. 

Augsburg confession, the, 58, 645. 

Azazel, 560. 


Baier, his definition of divine 
wisdom, 219. 

Barnabas, the epistle of, 757. 

Baur, F. C., 23; on Greek prepo- 
sitions, 594. 

Baptism, infant, 50, 51, 751; asa 
means of grace, 701; its nature, 
746; its origin and mode, 748; 
its necessity, 752. 

Baptismal controversy, the, 59. 

Baptismal formula, the, 249. 

Baptismal regeneration, 752. 

Bardesanes, 48. 

Baxter, Richard, 185. 

Beard, Richard, 64; on the atone- 
ment, 625. 

Believer, the, individual, 783; his 
perfection not fully realized in 
this life, 789; in his various re- 
lations, 790. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, 58; his def- 
inition of the church, 719, 721. 

Benevolence, of God, the, 230. 

ipenigel, 391, 

Bernard, of Clairvaux, 92. 

Bethshemesh, 142. 

Beyschlag, his view of Christ’s 
pre-existence, 446. 

Beza, on physical death, 391. 

Bible, relation of, to the church, 
138; to Christianity, 140; thean- 
thropic, 145; a revelation of re- 
demption, 155; of law, 700; see 
Scriptures. 

Biblical archeology, 16; intro- 
duction, 16; exegesis, 17, seg., 


canonics, 17; history, 26; theo- 


logy, 26. 
Biederman, 446. 


Binwie, on the: Church, “717 (20, 
734. 

Bird, Milton, 64; on the atone- 
ment, 623. 

Bismarck, Prince, his testimony 
concerning immortality, 802. 

Black, F. G., 622. 

Blumenbach, on unity of the race, 
Bons 

Boehme, Jacob, 35. 

Briggs, C. A., on the Messiah of 
the Gospels, 436. 

Bridgewater Treatises, the, 182. 

Buchner, on eternity of matter, 
301. 

Burke, definition of law, 394. 

Burney, 8S. G., on the atonement, 
626, 627, 628. 

Burrow, Reuben, 625. 


Calhoun, Thomas, 63. 

Calvin, on relation of the two 
Testaments, 149; on image of 
God in man, 363; his supralap- 
sarianism, 380; on physical 
death, 391; on salvation of in- 
fants, 538. 

Calvinistic theologians, 57; creeds, 
58; old and new school, 64. 

Calcedon (see Chalcedon), creed 
of, on the person of Christ, 450, 
461, 478, 481. 

Campbell, McLeod, on difference 
between natural and moral law, 
394 ; on nature of the atonement, 
614. 

Canonics, Biblical, 17. 

Canon, the, of the Old Testament, 
130, seg.; of the New Testament, 
133, seq.,; Palestinian, 132; Mu- 
ratorian, 135; Reuss on the his- 
tory of, 131; Josephus, on the, 
IS; 1325" Ryle, .onl (themaior 
132. 

Canonicity, tests of, 130, 13. 

Carroll, He ik.,28. 

Catenistic, exegesis, the, 21; theo- 
logians, 57, 60, 61. 

Cause, the final, 338; Augustine 
on, 342; of redemption, 586. 

Carpocrates, 48. 

Central thought, of theology, 69; 
of the Scriptures, 157. 

Chalcedon, council of, 49; creed of, 
461, 478, 481. See Calcedon. 

Chillingworth, ‘‘dictum ”’ of, 139. 

Choice, to the contrary, 395, 425. 
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Christ, person of, 48; relation to 
theology, 69-71; the supreme 
revelation, 125, seg.; his teach- 
ing concerning man, 127; con- 
cerning God, 128; evidences of 
his resurrection, 136; revelation 
in, 185; his relation to creation, 
314; his death, 390; his resur- 
rection, 390, 496; his relation to 
law, 398, 399; his identity with 
Jesus of Nazareth,433,seqg.,; inter- 
pretations of his pre-existence, 
445, seg.; the church doctrine 
concerning, 448, seg.; his incar- 
nation, 451, seqg., sinlessness of, 
456; impeccability of, 456; deity 
of, 259, 457, seg., self-conscious- 
ness of, 467, 468; why chosen 
as Mediator, 470; true doctrine 
of his person and natures, 476, 
seq.; the human life of, 482, seq., 
his human body, 486, seg.; exal- 
tation of, 489; descent into 
hades, 492, seg.; ascension of, 
500; at the right hand of the 
Father, 501; as he is in heaven, 
502, seg., mediatorial office of, 
542; the unique prophet, 550; his 
teaching as a prophet, 551, segq., 
the fact of his priesthood, 557 ; in 
what sense a priest, 559; priest- 
hood transferred from Aaron, 
but not to the apostles, 721; 
both priest and victim, 561, 580; 
the head of the church, 723; the 
heart of the church, 725; his 
second advent, 808, seg., Judge 
of the world, 825. 

Christianity, 30; relation to the 
Bible, 140; definition of, 140, seg., 
as a theistic argument, 186; ful- 
fillment of Old Testament Juda- 
ism, 243. 

Church, the, as an organ of teach- 
ine 81, seg. 7 relation O1,°t0 tle 
Bible, 138; conditions of its ex- 
altation, 492; in Old Testament 
times, 522, °727, Sség.; nature of, 
711, seg., evangelical theory of, 
Wills universal, 7122 Jocal7 135 
“' notes,7'OL, 717,718, (2.3 Titta). 
istic theory of, 719; rationalistic 
theory of, 723; relation of Christ 
to, 723; individualistic and pa- 
triarchal forms of, 727 ; theocrat- 


ic form of, 729; Christian form. 


of, 730; divine right of, 725, 736; 
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creed of, 737; membership in, 
762-766; its offices, 766; its ad- 
ministrative functions, 772, seq., 
its conservative and teaching 
functions, 777, seqg.,; its disipli- 
nary functions, 780,%5c7.,5 asa 
sphere of Christian activity, 794, 
795 ; the consummation of, 843. 

Church councils, 48, 49, 50; on 
the canon of Scripture, 135; on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, 249, 
250. 

Church history, 27. 

Church polity, 33. 

Christian argument, the, 184. 

Christian dogmatics, initial ques- 
tions relative to, 528; character- 
istics of, 36-45; its relation to 
Christian ethics, 36. 

Christian church, the, forms of, 
730,seg., membership in, 762,seq@.; 
officers of, 766, seg., its various 
functions, 772, seg. 

Cicero, on the need of supernat- 
ural revelation, 108. 

Circumcision, 728. 

Cismontane, theory of the church, 
82. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, 177. 

Cocceius, his federal theology, 
410. 

Communicatio idiomatum, 460. 

Comparative theology, 29. 

Concursus, the, theories of, 326 
Seq. 

Confessions, the, 58; testimony 
of, on co-operation, 645. See 
Creeds. 

Congregationalism, 733. 

Conscience, 94, 360, seg., 403. 

Constantine, 49; Pogonatus, 50. 

Constantinople, councils of, 49, 
50; creed of, 249. 

Contingency, element of in histo- 
ry, 280; in the divine world- 
plan, 292. 

Controversies, 21, 59, 60. 

Continuity, law of, 313, 333; 0f 
moral character, 426. 

Consubstantiation, Lutheran doc- 
trine of, 743. 

ee eu in what it consists, 
Gian 

Conviction, 668, 675. 

Co-operation, 643, seq.; 667, 692. 

Cosmological argument, 179, 219. 

Cousin, 55, 90, 94. 
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Council of Trent, on justification, 
687 ; on the church, 720; on the 
sacraments, 740. 

Creation, ground of, 315; as a 
proof of omnipotence, 223, 298 
seqg., Mosaic doctrine of, 308, seg.,; 
theory of eternal creation, 48, 
305% ex nihilo,, 309; theory of 
continuous creation, 317. 

Crawford, Prof., 593. 

Creation cycles, 307. 

Creation, revelation of God in, 
106. 

Creation narrative, 310. 

Creation hymn, the, 277. 

Creationism, 407. 

Creeds, of the Reformation period, 
58; authority and value of, 737 
SEY. 

Cremer, Lexicon, New Testament 
Greek, 270. 

Criticism, textual, 17; the higher, 
Li; 

Crooks, address before British As- 
sociation, 308. 

Crosby, Dr. Howard, and the ke- 
notic theory, 467. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
the, 63; theclogy and theologi- 
cal writers, 63, 64; Confession 
of, 382, 641; its writers on the 
atonement, 621-629. 

Cur Deus Homo, of Anselm, 54. 

Cyprian, 48; his use of the word 
“¢ symbol,’’ 740. 


Darwin, Charles, 73, 301, 352. 

Dawson, Sir W. J., on the Mosaic 
cosmogony, 312. 

Death, sentence of, 386, 387, seq.; 
spiritual, 391; eternal, 392; of 
the soul, 804. 

Deductive method, the, 66. 

Deism, 187. 

Decree, 292; the eternal, its na- 
ture and end, 512. 

Decrees, the, supposed order of, 
S51, 513. 

Demission, right of, 767. 

‘‘Denominations,’’ Christian, 733. 

Descent into hades, the, 492, seq. 

Deuteronomy, its central thought, 
160. 

Delitzsch, 290, 357, 467. 

De Principiis, the, of Origen, 46. 

Development, 312; see evolution. 

De Wette, 417. 


DeWitt, version of Psalm cxxxix,, 
86. 

Diaconate, the, 767, 768. 

Dick, Dr. Thomas, 228. 

Diman, 279, 

Dillard, J. L., 64. 

Divine name, the, 196. 

Divine names, the, 197, 198. 

Docetism, 477. 

Doctors, scholastic, the, 55. 

Dogmatics, Christian, its norm, 
67; definition, object, etc., 36, 
seg. See Christian Dogmatics,. 
and Theology. 

Donatism, 50, 764. 

Donnell, Robert, 63. 

Dorner, I. A., 29, 178, 306, 504. 

Dort, Synod of, 57, 60; on election 
and reprobation of infants, 539. 

Drummond, James, his introduc- 
tion to theology, 15. 

Dualism, 304, 356. 

Duns Scotus, 55; his controversy 
with the Thomists, 56; his the- 
ory of the atonement, 610. 

East, the, sacred books of, 110. 

Ebionites, 48; view of the Old 
Testament, 148; humanitarian- 
ism of, 247, 468, 477. 

EKbrard, on the necessity of the in- 
carnation, 473. 

Ecclesiastes, central thought of, 
163. 

Ecclesiastical statistics, 28. 

Ecclesiology, practical, 33; doc- 
trinal, 711, seg. 

Edersheim, on the Messiah, 435. 

Edwards, President, 652, 653. 

Edwards, Dr. Lewis, 614. 

Efficiency, the divine, 318, 327. 

Kichhorn, 23. 

EKldership, the, 767; should be 
composed of men only, 768. 

Election, modified doctrine of, 
541; 612. See Predestination, 
and Decree. 

Elemental, offices of the church, 
767, 768. 

El Elohim, 188, 210. 

El Shaddai, 198. 

El Olam, 198. 

Empiricism, 37. 

Encyclopedia of Theology, 3; Dr. 
Schaff’s, 15; Princepal Alfred 
Cave’s, 15. See Introduction. 

Enduement of the Spirit, 675; dif- 
ference of between men, 698. 
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Ephesus, council of, 49. 

Episcopalianism, 733. 

Epistles, testimony concerning 
pre-existence of Christ, 444. 

Epochs, of time-world, 281; in the 
soul’s progress, 807. 

Erasmus, 57. 

Erigena, John Scotus, pantheism 
of, 92. 

Eternal principles, 316. 

Eternity of God, meaning of, 205, 
206; proofs of, 207. 

Ethics, Christian, 28; relation to 
dogmatics, 36; nature of, 783; 


ecclesiastical, 771; principle of’ 


spontaneity in, 785; principle of 
obligation, 787. 

Ethical argument, for existence of 
God, 184; for immortality of the 
soul, 801. 

Ethnic religions, 111. 

Eucharistic controversy, 59. 

Eusebius, on the Old Testament 
canon, 132. 

Eutycheans, 477. 

Ewvanegelistics, 33. 

Evangelists, the, testimony of 
concerning Jesus, 436, 437. 

Evidence, relation of to faith, 673. 

Evolution, 73; and the teleological 
argument, 183; of history, 278; 
of the world, 311; theory of man’s 
origin, 350, seg. 

Ewing, Finis, 64, 611; 
atonement, 621. 

Exaltation, of Christ, 489, seg.,; of 
the Church, 843, 844. 

E,xegetical theology, 15, 16. 

Exodus, the book of, its central 
thought, 158. 

Experience, personal religious,185. 

Expiation, meaning of, 574; see 
propitiation and atonement. 


on the 


Faith, human, 668; divine, 670, 671, 
seg.; in relation to regeneration, 
671; its relation to evidence, 673 ; 
its relation to justification, 682, 
Seqg., aS a means of sanctifica- 
tion, 698. 

Haairbairn, A. N37 125,0128; 
Fairbairn, Patrick, on _ self-con- 
sistency of the Scripture, 102. 
Fall, the, narrative of, 369, seg:; 
teachings concerning, 371, seq.; 
proofs of, 374; consequences of, 

375; God’s relation to, 379. 
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Fallen angels, why no atonement 
for, 618. 

Family, the, as a form of the 
chtirch, 727 ; the Christian, 726. 
Fate, excluded by divine provi- 

dence, 320, 392. 

Fathers, the early, on the divine 
image, 363; on the atonement, 
613. 

Fatherhood of Gcd, 65, 255, 257; 
Christ’s teachings concerning, 
553, 680. 

Fetichism, 188. 

Fichte, 23, 187. 

Filioque, 53. 

Final cause, the, 338, 343. 

Finney, C. G., 64, 686. 

First Scotch Confession, the, 735. 

Fisher, Prof., on the Christian 
evidences, 112. 

Fletcher, John W., 62. 

Flint; Prot.6149, 18018 

Frank, F. H. R., on the Christian 
certainty,. 185; 

Franke, A. Hs his)pietisn, 22, 

Free will, 51; an element of the . 
divine plan, 292; in history, 280; 
of man, 423, seq. 

Fuller, Andrew, on identical pen- 
alty, 611. 


Gabler, 23. 

Gallican, confession, 58; theory of 
the church, 82. 

Generation, eternal, of the Son, 
259; 

Genesis, the creation hymn in, 277. 

Genesis and geology, 272. 

Genesis, the book of, its central 
thought, 155; its contents, 156; 
its account of the world’s origin, 
313. 

Geology, testimony of, 180. 

Gerhart, Emanuel V., 274. 

Gethsemane, the agony in, 579, 580. 

Giesler, on the millennarianism of 
the early church, &16. 

Gnosticism, 48, 302. 

God, author of redemption, 169; 
existence of, 169; definitions of, 
170, seg.; our knowledge of, 173, 
Seq., arguments for existence of, 
177, Ség.; nature of, 190, Seg:; 
Scripture names of, 197, seq.; re- 
lation between essence and at- 
tributes, 199, seqg., self-existence 
of, 205; infinity of, 205, seg.; 
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his relation to time, 206; his re- 
lation to space, 207, 208; unity 
of, 209; spirituality and simplic- 
ity of, 212; reason of, 213; omni- 
science of, 214; objects of his 
knowledge, 215, seg., 381; species 
of divine knowledge, 216; rela- 
tion of God’s knowledge to his 
will, 217, seg., wisdom of, 219; 
holiness of, 227; love of, 229; 
rath of, 2323 justice of (233 5; not 
a sheer sovereign, 235; in the 
world, 281; his world-plan, 289 ; 
of Spinoza, 302; relation to the 
world, 316; providence of, 320. 

Godet, Prof., 391, 467. 

Gomarus, his supralapsarianism, 
380. 

Goodness of God, 229, 230, 394. 

Gore, Canon, on the incarnation, 
128; on the Trinity, 244. 

Gospels, origin of, 133, 134; apos- 
tolic authorship of, 137. 

Gospel, the, not a substitute for 
the law, 693. 

Gottschalk, his predestinationism, 
53. 

Governmental, 
atonement, 613. 

Grace, 239; covenant of, 536, irre- 
sistible in what sense, 671; com- 
mon, 668, 669, 704. 

Greek, the Hellenistic, 18. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 54; illustra- 
tion of antitrinitarian argu- 
ment, 247, 248. 

Gregory, Prof., on the evidences 
of Christianity, 117. 

Grotius, 62; his theory of the 
atonement, 610. 

Guilt, 407, 419, seg., as reatus cul- 
pe and pzenz, 420, 421, 678, 679; 
degrees of, 422. See Sin. 


cheery of) ‘the 


Haeckel, on the origin of the 
world, 299, 301, 309. 

Hagenbach, 17, 210, 246. 

Hamilton, Sir William, on knowl- 
edge of God, 173; on mental facul- 
ties, 357. 

Harmes, Claus, 23, 96. 

Harris, Samuel, 342. 

Hartmann, 301. 

Heaphy, Thomas, on the likeness 
of Christ, 487. 

Heard, on tripartite nature of 
man, 35/7, 391. 


Heathen sacrifices, 562. 
ny the seven rabbinical, 
Lids 

Heaven, 837. 

Heavens and the earth, the, 272, 
ség.; mechanical theory of, 298, 
SQ. 

‘‘ Heavenly Man,”’ the, 453. 

Hebrew Church, the, form of, 727, 
729; membership in, 762. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, on pre- 
existence of Christ, 444. 

Hegel, 23; his definition of God, 
171; idealistic pantheism, 187 ; 
his idea of the Trinity, 258. 

Helvetic Confession, the, 58. 

Hengstenberg, 23. 

Heredity, 406. See Original Sin. 

Herschel, Sir William, 299; Sir 
JOD, S02) 327 

anaes Archdeacon, on Sunday, 

57. 

Hilary of Poitiers, 50. 

History, of exegesis, 24; biblical, 
26; of dogmatics, 45-65; impor- 
tance of study of, 73; evolution- 
ary theory of, 278. 

Historical Books, central thought 
of, 161. 

Hitchcock, KaD;, 64: 

Hodge, Charles, 63, 94, 219, 342; 
on salvation of infants, 539, 

Hodge, A. A’, 412, 

** Holiness theory,’’ the, 92. 

Holiness of God, 227; how ex- 
pressed, 228. 

Hollaz, on Protestant view of tra- 
dition, 100. 

Holy Spirit, the doctrine of, 29, 
49; of inspiration, 115, 134, 116; 
Christ’s teachings concerning, 
128, 638; true deity of, 259; errors 
concerning, 246, 247 ; of the same 
substance as the Father and 
Son, 252, seg.; procession or spi- 
ration of, 254; why called the 
Third Person, 255; why called 
spirit, 254, 257; why called holy, 
257 ; his work as related to proy- 
idence, 335; work of, 509, 510; 
office of, 630, seg., his work al- 
ways the same, 632; the prom- 
ise of, 639; his relation to the 
world, 640; fruit of, 641; in the 
Church, 643, 646; in religious 
awakenings, 649, seqg.,; signs of 
his work, 656, seg., the endue- 
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ment of, 695; Spirit-baptism, 
696 ; Spirit of power, 696, 697. 

Homoousios, 49, 247. 

Homoiousios, 49, 247. 

Hopkins, Samuel, his theory of 
continuous creation, 317. 

House of God, the, 755. 

Howe, John, 611. 

Hugo, of St. Victor, 56. 

Humanity, of Christ, 452; essen- 
tial constituents of, 457. 

Humanitarianism, 247, 477; view 
of Christ’s kingship, 566. 

Huss, John, 57. 

Huxley, Prof., 346. 

Hyacinthe, Pere, 82. 

Hymns, use of in worship, 760. 

Hymnology, 32. 

Hy postases, 253. 

Hypostatic union, the, 461. 


Iconoclasts, the, 53. 

Iconoduli, the, 53. 

Ignorance, sins of, 404. 

Image of God, the, 362, seg.; early 
fathers on, 363; Pelagian view 
of, 363; Calvin on, 363; Roman 
Catholic doctrine, 365. 

Immaculate conception, the, 455. 

Immersion, 749, 

Immensity of God, 207. 

Immortality, the ground of belief 
in, 800; proofs of, 801, seg. 

Impeccability of Christ, 456. 

Imputation, theories of, 408, seq.; 
federal, 408; mediate, 410; Au- 
gustian theory of, 410; New 
School theory of, 412; Pelagian 
theory of, 412, 413; criticism of 
the theories, 413, seg. 

Incarnation, of Christ, 48, 53, 275, 
451, seg.; Christ’s person as af- 
fected by, 461; Christological 
statements, 466; relation of to 
God,-472;\ ‘relation o£) tor: the 
world, 473. 

Inductive method, the, 60. 

Infants, how saved, 392; relation 
of to the redemptive purpose, 
537, seg.; Cumberland Presby- 
terian view of, 540, 600; regen- 
eration of, 676; baptism of, 
751; their Church membership, 
766. 

Infralapsarianism, 380, 381. 
Sublapsarianism. 

Infinitude of God, 205. 


See 
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Inspiration, 115; its mode and ex- 
Cente i a. 

Intercession, the, of Christ, 563, 
séq., 602. 

Intermediate State, the, view of 
the soul-sleepers, 803; Roman 
Catholic doctrine, 805; Protest- 
ant doctrine, 806 ; terminated by 
resurrection and second advent, 
808. 

Introduction, as a technical term, 
3; its contents, 5. 

Irenzus, 613. 

Israelitish literature, 23. 


Jahn, on excommunication from 
Jewish synagogue, 762. 

James, epistle of, testimony con- 
cerning Christ, 444. 

Jehovah, 197. 

Jewish exegesis, 25; genealogies, 
143. 

Jews, charge of, against doctrine 
of the Trinity, 210; denial of 
messiahship of Jesus, 434; their 
messianic hope, 435, 815; conver- 
sion of, 812; Jesus, his identity 
with the Christ, 434, seg.,; testi- 
mony concerning himself, 436, 
441; testimony of Paul concern- 
ing, 437; his human body, 486; 
brevity of his life, 487; an illus- 
tration of his own teaching, 489; 
his obedience, 548; his baptism, 
549; the unique prophet, 550; 
the subject-matter of his teach- 
ing, 551; his teaching concern- 
ing God, 552, 553; concerning 
sin, 552, 553; a prophet in his 
works, 554; our exemplar, 555; 
his unique priesthood, 556, seg.,; 
victim as well as priest, 560. See 
Christ. 

Job, book of, its central thought, 
161; 

John of Damascus, 48, 52. 

John Scotus Hrigena, 54. 

Jones, Laban, on vicarious atone- 
ment, 622. 

Josephus, on the Old Testament 
books, 132. 

Judaism, ultimate repudiation of, 
812; its messianic attitude, 815; 
its theory of the judgment, 824. 

Judgment, the final, 823; ration- 
alistic theory of, 823; Judaistic 
theory of, 824; premillenarian 
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theory of, 824; the Scripture 
doctrine concerning, 824, seq.,; 
Christ, the Judge, 825: univer- 
sal, 825; its basis, 826; impar- 
tial and righteous, 827; why 
public, 828. 

Judicatures, of the church, 768. 

Justice, the, of God, 233; absolute, 
234; relative, 236; relation of 
to redemption, 238. 

Justification, 678, seg.; includes 
pardon, 678, 679; reconciliation 
and adoption, 679, 680; ground 
of, 680-682; instrumental cause 
of, 682-686; rationalistic theory 
of, 686; Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, 687; Osiandric, 688; Ar- 
minian, 688. 


Kaftan, 64. 

Kant, 23; on definition of God, 
171; on teleological argument, 
183 ; on nebular hypothesis, 291 ; 
on mental faculties, 357; his 
doctrine of sin, 378. 

Kapher, Old Testament atone- 
ment, 575. 

Kenosis, the, old Lutheran doc- 
trine of, 457, 467; the later, 470, 
480. 

Kingship, the, of Christ, 566 seq.; 
rationalistic view of, 566; its 
functions, 556, 557; in what 
sense unending, 568. 

Knapp, his definition of God, 171. 

Knowledge, sources of, 79; Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine, 79; ra- 
tionalistic theory, 84; mystical 
theory, 89; conscience theory, 
94; evangelical Protestant doc- 
fine, 97: miracles of, 115; of 
God, 214, 215, seg.; scholastic 
species of, 216, 217, 381; relation 
of God’s knowledge to his will, 
217 of the redeemed, 807. 


Ladd, Prof. G. T., 121, 129, 736. 

Laidlaw, Prof. J., on the Trinity, 
264; on man’s origin, 352. 

Lambeth Articles, the, 58. 


Lange, J. P., on incarnation apart. 


from sin, 473. 

Laplace, on nebular hypothesis, 
“299. 

Law, the, of God, its nature, 393; 
all human law only declaratory, 
394; characteristics, 397; the 


mora), 291, 397 ; relation of Christ 
to; 398,399; 

Law of Parsimony, 211. 

Layard, oriental researches, 375. 

Leibnitz, his optimism, 195; pre- 
established harmony, 328; his 
doctrine of sin, 378. 

Lenormant, on the beginnings of 
history, 375. 

Limbus, infantum, 805; patrum, 
805. 

Lipsius, on eternal creation, 306. 

Levitical Priesthood, 558. 

Leviticus, the book of, its central 
thought, 159. 

Lewis, Prof. Tayler, 273. 

Liebner, on incarnation apart 
from sin, 473. 

Limborch, expositor of the old 
Arminian theology, 62; his doc- 
trine of justification, 689. 

Liturgics, 33. 

Locke, John, 72. 

Love, the, of God, 229, 601, seg. 

Lord’s Supper, the, controversy 
concerning, 53; as a means of 
growth in grace, 701; points 
of argument concerning, 741; 
points of divergence concerning, 
743. 

Lotze, 305. 

Luthardt, 86, 108. 

Luther, on the Old Testament, 
149; his definition of God, 171; 
on the Lord’s Supper, 743. 

Lutheran Christology, 467, 479. 

Lutheran Creeds, 58. 

Lutheran Theologians, 57, 62. 

Lutheran view, of salvation of in- 
fants, 539; of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 743. 


Macpherson, on Presbyterianism, 
734. . 

Man, his spiritual substance, 193; 
as originally created, 348; bibli- 
cal account of his creation, 349; 
his spirit not an etnanation, 
350 ;'as.a race, 352+ date of his 
origin, 354; body, soul, spirit, 
855; destination of, 367; fall of, 
369; his immortality. 800. 

Mankind, varieties of, 352. 

Manicheans, 48, 50, 304, 477. 

Mansel, on knowledge of God, 174. 

Mantism, 120. 

Majoristic controversy, the, 59. 
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Marcionites, 48. 

Marriage, 791. 

Martensen, 29, 280. 

Martineau, James, 64, 
knowledge of God, 175. 

Materialism, 37, 

Materialistic Monism, 355. __ 

Matter, 199; origin of, 302, seg. 
See Worid. 

McDonnold, B. W., 63. 

McGee, William, 63. 

Mediation, necessity of, 543; not 
peculiar to Christianity, 545. 
Mediator, must be God-man, 543; 
more than a prophet, 543; offi- 
ces of, classified, 546; rank of, 

547; his obedience, 548. 

Medieval, exegesis, 25; period of 
dogmatics, 53, seg.; controver- 
sies, 53; characteristic, 54; doc- 
tors, 55. 

Melancthon, his Loci Communes, 
57; adiaphoristic controversy, 
59; his synergism, 646. 

Mental Faculties, 357. 

Mercy, of God, 231. 

Messiah, Jewish expectation of, 
434, 435, 

Methodist, theology, 64; theolo- 
gians, 62, 64, 610. 

Method, importance of a right, 65; 
different methods in theology, 
65, 69. 

Meyer, 315, 391. 

Miley, Dr. John, on penal element 
in atonement, 610. 

Miller, A. B., 392, 

Ministry, the, 768, seq. 

Miracles, as a revelation of God, 
112; limited number of, 114; of 
knowledge, 115; as a mode of 
divine working, 331; the two 
great miracles, 335; a proof of 
Christ’s true deity, 465. 

Miraculous conception, the, 455. 

Missions, 33. 

Moderatorship, the, not an ele- 
mental office, 768. 

Mohammedanism, 53; monotheism 
of, 110; prophecy of, 118; charge 
against Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, 210, 263. 

Molinos, 92. 

Monarcheanism, 246, 247, 477. 

Monism, 355. 

Monogony, 
pair, 352. 
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Monophysitism, 48, 478. 

Monothelitism, 48, 478. 

Montanists, 48. 

Morell, 94. 

Moral Influence, theories of atone- 
ment, 605, 

Morgan, Lewis, on society and 
the family, 791. 

Morris, EK. D., on the Church, 735. 

Morus, his definition of God, 171. 

Mosaic, account of creation, the, 
309, seg., verbal argument, 313. 

Mosaic priesthood, the, 558, 559, 
560. See Levitical Priesthood. 

Moses, institutions of, 526; their 
value, 527, seq. 

Muenscher, 455. 

Muller, Julius, 396, 423. 

Muller, Prof. Max, on ethnicl re- 
ligions, 111. 

Murphy, James G., 354. 

Mysteries, in theology, 43. 

Mysticism, in exegesis, 20, 23, 24; 
its theory of revelation, 89; 
senses in which the word is 
used, 90, 91: 


Names, the Divine, 197. 

Natura naturans, 303. 

Nature, God revealed in, 106; uni- 
formity of, 333; depravity of 
human, 417; elements of human, 
355, 457. 

Natural Selection, 299, 327. 

Nazareans, the, 48. 

Neander, 501; on the ascension of 
Jesus, 501. 

Nebular Hypothesis, the, 299, 311. 

Neo-Platonic philosophy, the, 54, 
302. 

Nestorianisin, 48, 49, 478. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 43, 196. 

New School Calvinism, 64. 

New Testament, canonicity of, 
133 ; apostolic authorship, 137. 
Nicea, council of, 493; creed of, 249. 
Nicodemus, conversation of Christ 

with, 754. 

Nineteenth Century, theology and 
theologians, 62, 63. 

Nitzsch, I..C., on the! Trinity, 263° 
on immortality, 000. . 

Nominalism, 55, 199, 

Nominal Trinitarianism, 246, 477. 

Notes, of the church, 717, 718, 721. 

Numbers, book of, its central 
thought, 160. 
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Obedience, of Christ, 548; in re- 
lation to justification, 682, 683, 
701, 

Objective 
509, 511. 

Oehler, 290, 357. 

Offices, the mediatorial, of Christ, 
bac seo. 1a tne church, 767. 

Old School Calvinism, 64. 

Old Testament, the, canon of, 129, 
PoOeecuiurens sts totm, /2/,. 7295 
membership in, 762. 

Omnipotence, of God, 223, seq., 
Schleiermacher’s definition, 224 ; 
nature of, 225; relation to sec- 
ond causes, 226. 

Omnipresence, of God, 207. ° 

Omniscience, of God, 214; proofs 
of, 219. 

Ontological argument, 
219. 

Oosterzee, Van, 37, 38, 87, 93. 

Ordinances, the, sacramental, 740 ; 
non-sacramental, 755. 

Orelli, on Old Testament prophe- 
Cy 21: 

Origen, 46; errors of condemned, 
49; on creation-cycles, 307. 

Origin, of the world, the mechan- 
ical theory of, 298; emanation 
theory, 302; dualistic theory, 
304; eternal creation, 305; the 
hypothesis of cycles, 307; the 
Scriptural view, 73, 308. 

Origin, of man, the, doctrine of 
mcripiure, 348; the theory of 
evolution, 73, 350. 

Original sin, 405, seq. 

Oriental archeology, 18. 

Osiander, his doctrine of justifi- 
cation, 688. 

Osiandric controversy, 60. 

Owen, Dr. John, on identical pen- 
alty, 611. 


Soteriology, defined, 


the, 177, 


Pantheism, the, of Erigena, 92; 
as a form of antitheism, 187; 
as a theory of the world’s origin, 
302; as a theory of God’s rela- 
tion to the world, 318; of man’s 
origin, 355; identity of human 
and divine essence, 480. 

Pardon, (see justification). 

Patristic exegesis, 25. 

Patripassianism, 48, 246. 

Paul, the apostle, his testimony 
concerning Jesus as the Christ, 
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437; on the pre-existence of 
Christ, 442, 443. 

Paulus, 23. 

Pelagianism, 50-52. 

Pelagian, theory, of the divine 
image in man, 363, 365; of sin, 
412, 413; of regeneration, 666; 
of justification, 686. 

Penalty, 383, seg.; necessity of, 
383 ; nature of, 384; form of, 386 ; 
in Christ’s death, 588, seg., 610. 
See Punishment. 

Perfectionism, testimony against, 
692, seq. F 

Perfection, endless progress to- 
ward, 806. 

oe hk of God, 191; of man, 
35a; 

Persons, of the godhead, not three 
individuals, 252; of one sub- 
stance, 252; three eternal modes, 
252; names of, 253, 255; essen- 
tially equal, 253; in what sense 
not equal, 254; peculiar proper- 
ties of each, 254; order of, 255. 

Perseverance, of the saints, 702, 
SEQ. 

Pessimism, 188. 

Pfleiderer, 64; on pre-existence of 
Christ, 446. 

Philanthrophy, of God, 230. 


Philo, on the Old ‘Testament 
books, 132; on knowledge of 
God, 173. 


Philology, Hebrew and cognate, 
18 


Philosophy, moral, 29. 

Physico-theological argument, 
the, 182; 

Pietism, 22. 

Placeus, of Saumer, his imputa- 
tionism, 410. 

Plan, of the world, the, 289, sea. 
of redemption, 514. 

Plato, on need of revelation, 108; 
on knowledge of God, 173; on 
evil example, 419. 

Polemic, period of dogmatics, 48, 
52. 

Polytheism, forms of, 188. 

Population, 32. 

Positivism, 27, 188. 

Powell, Prof. Baden, on miracles, 
Soe 

Prayer, as related to providence, 
336; in revivals, 655; asa means 
of grace, 701. 
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Preaching, of Christ, 551; in re- 
vivals, 653; as a part of wor- 
ship, 761. 

Predestination, Augustine and Pe- 
lagius on, 52; controversy con- 
cerning, 53 decree of, 516; 
Scriptures relating to, 519. 

Pre-existence, of human souls, 46, 
411; of Christ, 433, seg., 439. 

Prepositions, the Greek, relative 
to substitution, 591. 

Preservation, of the believer, 702, 
ae g 

Preservation, of the world, 317, 
SEQ. 

Presbyterianism, distinctive prin- 
ciples of, 734. 

Priestly, office, of Christ, 556; not 
transferable, 556; conditions of, 
5573. Christ a priest, in what 
sense, 559; atoning function of, 
560, seg.; intercessory function 
OL, '0685529.5 503, Sed. 

Prichard, on unity of the human 
race, 352. 

Procession, of the Holy Spirit, 
254, 

Prolegomena, 3. See Introduction. 

Propzdeutics, 3; Schaff on, 15. 
See Introduction. 

Prophecy, 115; as prediction, 116; 
circumstances of, 116, 
Orelli on, 118; prophecy and 
heathen mantism, 120; human 
elementin, 121, 

Propitiation, 557, seg., meaning of, 
SLE Oda OOo. 

Protestantism, characteristics of, 
57; doctrine concerning the 
Scriptures, 97, 129; distinguish- 
ing principles of, 98; attitude 
on the subject of tradition, 100. 

Proverbs, the book of, its central 
thought, 162. 

Providence, the divine, doctrine 
of, 320; presupposes a divine 
plan, 321; both universal and 
particular, 321; special, 322; re- 
lation to the wicked, 322, 323; 
proofs, of, 324, seg.; in relation 
to the Holy Spirit’s work, 335; 
to prayer, 336; discipline of as 
a means of grace, 701. 

Psalms, the, central thought of, 
ide 

Psychological argument, the, 184. 

Punjer, on Spinoza, 302. 
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Punishment, based on responsibil- 
ity, .239 3. necessity: Of, B82 esc. 
680; of fallen angels, 386; sym- 
bolical infliction of in Levitical 
atonements, 529; eternal, 830. 


Quakerism, 35, 92. 

Quatrefages, on the unity cf the 
human race, 352. 

Quenstedt, 62; his classification of 
actual sins, 402. 

Quietism, a form of mysticism, 
35; of Molinos and others, 92. 


Race, the, human,.352,)353: 

Randles, Marshall, on substitu- 
tion, 610. 

Ransom, Christ our, 578, 591, 601. 

Rationalism, its exegesis, 22; its 
theory of knowledge, 84 seq.,; its 
theory of sin, 405; of regenera- 
tion, 666; of justification, 680; 
of the Church, 722; of the final 
judgment, 823. 

Rawlinson, his Chaldean research- 
es, 375. 

Realism, 55, 411. 

Reason, its function in theology, 
88, 89. 

Reatus, culpxz, and pene, 407, 420, 
421, 678, 679. . 

Recognition, heavenly, 822. 

Reconciliation, 601, 679. 

Redemption, Augustine and Pela- 
gius on, 52; the central thought 
of | theology, 693 the central 
thought of Scripture, 152, seg.,; 
as an element of the world-plan, 
296; God, the author of, 169; 
the world, the scene of, 269; 
man, the subject of, 347; Christ 
the centre and executor of, 431; 
the way of, 509; the decree of, 
S11; plan of; 514% ats emotive, 
515; its gradual unfolding, 520; 
initial promises of, 524; cove- 
nant of, 534; the Holy Spirit’s 
relation to, 631; the Church the 
witness and medium of, 711; 
the consummation of, 800. 

Reformation, the, exegesis of, 25; 
theology of, 56; characteristics 
ouiepeyre 

Reformed, creeds, 58; theologians, 
60, 61. 

Regeneration, the word, 663, 752; 
Roman Catholic doctrine of, 
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665; Augustinian, 665; Ration- 
alistic and Pelagian theory of, 
666; evangelical doctrine of, 
666; necessity of, 675; of in- 
fants, 676; baptismal, 752. 

Religion, definition, 6; classifica- 
tion of religions, 7, 8; ethnic 
religions, 111. 

Remonstrant, theologians, 62; see 
Arminian. 

Repentance, 670, 674. 

Requisites, to theological study, 
71, 74. 

Restitution, 
831, 837. 

Restoration, future, 48. 

Resurrection, the, Origen’s denial 
of, 46; of Christ, 135, 496; the 
final, 817; distinguished from 
immortality, 817; Scripture tes- 
timony concerning, 818; nature 
of resurrection body, 820. 

Reuss, on the canon of Scripture, 
131; 

Reuchlin, John, 57. 

Revelation, supernatural, 84, sez., 
109; definition, 103; natural, 
105; heathen testimony concern- 
ing need of, 107, 108; process of, 
109; contents of, 110; crowning 
distinction of, 129; by concedl- 
ment, 489. 

Ritschl, Albert, 63, 64; on the 
knowledge of God, 174. 

Ritschlian theology, 64. 

Roman Catholic, theory, of the 
Scriptures, 79; of tradition, 80; 
of the divine image, 363, seg.; of 
salvation of infants, 539; of re- 
generation, 665; of justification, 
687. 

Roscelinus, his nominalism, 55. 

Rothe, on incarnation apart from 
sin, 473. 

Ryle, on the canon of Scripture, 
131). 


the, of all things, 


Sabbath, the, of the Old Testa- 
ment, 755, 756. 
Sabianism, 188. 
Sabellianism, 48, 246, 247, 446. 
See Nominal Trinitarianism. 
Sacraments, the, 740; the Lord’s 
Supper, 741; baptism, 746; of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
740. 

Sacred, books of the East, 31. 
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Sacred pedagogics, 31. 

Salvation, way of always the 
same, 635, 636; certainty of final, 
702. See Redemption. 

Salvation Army, the, 725. 

Sanctification, the word, 690; the 
doctrine, 690; compared with 
regeneration, 691; compared 
with justification, 692; means 
of, 697. See Perfectionism and 
Spirit Baptism. 

Sanctions, of the law, 395, 397. 

Sanctuary. See House of God. 

Satan, Israelitish doctrine of, 372; 
why no atonement for, 386, 387, 
618, 

Satisfaction, rendered to the in- 
trinsic justice or holiness of 
God, 601, 612. See Atonement, 
Propitiation, Reconciliation. 

Saumur, school of, 410. 

Saxon, articles, the, 58. 

Sayce, Prof., on the higher criti- 
cism and the monuments, 375. 

Schaff, Philip, 15, 48, 50, 147, 218. 

Schelling, on the unity of the 
sciences, 4; panetheism, 187. 

Schenkel, his conscience-theory, 
Ob, 

Schiller, 378. 


Schleiermacher, 16, 62, 224, 302, 
306. 

Scholastic, theology and philoso- 
phy, 53-56. 


Schiirer, 435. 

Scotch confession, 58, 735. 

Scrivener, 47. 

Scriptures, the, 97; Roman Cath- 
olic conception of, 97, seqg., ra- 
tionalistic conception of, 22, 84; 
spiritualistic conception of, 23, 
24; in relation to conscience, 95, 
96; evangelical conception of, 
O7 SEQ. 5) 129s atithority, of, (O92 
characteristics of, 99-102; alleged 
errors in, 142; unity of, 145; tes- 
timony of, 197; doctrine of cre- 
ation, 308; of man, 348; reading 
of, as a means of grace, 700. 

Second blessing, the, 695. 

Self consciousness of Christ, 467, 
468, 469. 

Semi-Arianism, 247. 

Semler, J. S., his rationalism, 22. 

Sentence, on the sinner, 386, seq.; 
830, seq. 

Sentiae theolgiz, 55. 
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Sermon on the mount, the, 581, 
618. 

Serpent, the, 372. 

Session, the, at the right hand of 
God, 501. 

Shedd, W. G. T’., 138, 144, 210, 239, 
306. 

Signs of the Holy Spirit’s work, 
656, Séq. 

Simplicity, attribute of, 212. 

Sin, intrinsically punishable, 239; 
included in the divine plan, 239; 
man as affected by, 369; origin 
of, 377; does not consist simply 
in sinning, 378; God’s relation 
16,322,325) DOs, 009 5, tHe th par- 
donable, 386, 387; its nature and 
extent, 393; why it is sin, 395; 
actual sins, 400, seg., of igno- 
rance, 404, 422, 423; original sin, 
405, seg.; the Adamic, 407; its ex- 
tent, 415 seg.; in relation to 
God’s justice and holiness, 419, 
seg., all sins damnable, 422; as 
reatus, culpz and poene, 407, 
420, 421, 678, 679; a debt, in what 
sense, 615. See Expiation, 
Propitiation, Guilt. 

Sinlessness, of Jesus, 456. 

Smeaton, 29, 651. 

Smith, Chaldean researches of, 375. 

Smith, H. B., 30, 64, 419. 

Solidarity, 617. 

Song of Songs, central thought 
of, 164. 

Son of God, the eternal, 48, 248. 
See Jesus, Christ, Trinity. 

Sons of God, 728. 

Soul, as an essential constituent of 
man’s nature, 355; after the fall, 
375 ; immortality of, 800. 

Souls, pre-existence of, 47, 407, 411. 

Soul sleepers, the, 803. 

Sozomen, 247. 

Space, God’s relation to, 207, 208. 

Spencer, Herbert, 307, 312. 

Spener, Philip Jacob, his pietism, 
2a. 

Spinoza, his pantheism, 302. 

Spirit, the Holy. See Holy Spirit. 

Spirit, of man, 355. 

Spirit-baptism, 695, 696. 

Spirit-world, 281, seq. 

Spontaneity, principle of in Chris- 
tian ethics, 785. 

State, the, 792. 

Statistics, 28, 32. 
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Stearns, Prof. Lewis F., 185. 

Storrs, R. S., 186 

Strauss, 23. 

Strong, A. H., 38, 418. 

Subordinationism, 255, 445. 

Substance, 190; of the Godhead, 
251, seg., 260; equivalent terms, 
253; of the Three Persons the 
saine, 252, seg.; of the Spinozan 
philosophy, 302. 

Substitution, of Christ, 238, 368, 
591, seqg.; idea of, 594; Tischen- 
dorf and Bauer on, 591; not com- 
mercial, 598; as realized, 599; 
theories of, 610; Cumberland 
Presbyterian writers on, 621- 
627. See Atonement. 

Suffering, of Christ expiatory, 474, 
477, 582, 621, seg., Christ’s fellow- 
ship in, 558, 559, 

Summee theologiz, 55. 

Sunday, as the Christian Sabbath, 
756-758. 

Sunday school, the, 31, 32. 

SE eR Saag tage 296, 380, 381, 

13; 

Swedenborg, his exegetical meth- 
od, 24. 

Swedenborgian, spiritualism, 35, 
92; Christology, 480; theory of 
.the atonement, 605. 

Symbolics, doctrinal, 29. 

Symbolum Quicunque, the, 250. 

Synergism, 60, 644, seg. 

Syncretistic controversy, the, 60. 

Systematic theology, its contents, 
28; its value to the minister, 39; 
as equivalent to Christian dog- | 
matics, 36; its progressive char- 
acter, 41; its restrictions, 43; its 
central thought, 69; requisites 
to the study of, 71. See Chris- 
tian Dogmatics. 


Targums, the, 18. 

Tatianists, the, 48, 741. 

Tauler, John 57, 94, 

Teaching, organs of, 81. 

Teleological argument, the, 182. 

anne the, sentence on, 386, 
387. 

Tendencies, natural, the, 359. 

Tertullian, 44, 48; on the soul, 
193. 

Testaments, Old and New, rela- 
tion of contrast, 151; of iden- 
tity, 152. See Scriptures. 
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Theism, 35, 

Theistic argument, the, 176, seq.; 
anti-theism, 186. 
Theodicy, the, 415; 

the best, 599, 

Theodoret, of Cyprus, 50; of Mop- 
suestia, 49. 

Theodosius the Great, 49. 

Theology, definition and divisions 
of, 9-15, 69; heathen, or ethnic, 
theology, 10; Christian, 10; his- 
Romicadl, 11, 26) 275° doctrinal, 12 ; 
‘practical,.135, 14; branches of 
general theology, 15; exegetical 
theology, its divisions, 12-26; 
systematic theology, 28; its di- 
visions, 29, 30; central thought, 
69, 70; apologetical theology, 29, 
30; practical theology, divisions 
of, 31-33; theoretical, specula- 
tive, mystic, and natural theol- 
ogy, 34, 35. See Christian Dog- 
matics. 

Theology, current types of, 63, 64; 
rationalistic, 64; unity of, 65. 
See Nineteenth Century. 

Theophilus, of Antioch, first uses 
the word ‘‘trinity,’’ 244. 

Thirty-nine Articles, the, 58. 

Tholluck, 391, 417. 

Thomasius, his kenotic theory, 
467. 

Thornwell, on order of the decrees, 
513; on Presbyterianism, 734. 
Time, definitions of, 206, 342, 835, 

840. 

Tischendorf, on substitution, 593. 

Total depravity, 415. 

Tradition, Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of, 81; Protestant doctrine 


redemption 


of, 100. 
Traducianism, 407. 
Transmontane, theory of the 
Church, 82. 


Transubstantiation, 53, 743. 

Tree, of life, 373, 387; of knowl- 
edge, 373. 

Trichotomy, 356. 

Trinity, 42, 48, 50; foreshadowed 
in Old Testament, 241; origin of 
the doctrine, 241, seg., doctrine 
of not borrowed from heathen- 
ism, 242,243; opposing heresies, 
245, seg.; the doctrine of stated, 
243, ség.,; in modern creeds, 251 ; 
exposition of the doctrine, 251, 

| $eq.; equality of Trinitarian Per- 
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sons, 252, seg., peculiar proper- 
ties of each, 254; names of three 
Persons, 255; proofs of the doc- 
trine, 257, seg.,; importance of 
the doctrine, 261; attitude of the 
pulpit toward, 264; suggested in 
the Old Testament, 348; effect 
of Christ’s exaltation on, 505; 
in redemption, 532, seg., not sim- 
py economical, or redemptional, 
23. 

Tripersonality, of God, 191. 

Truth, of God, 232. 

Tullock, 94, 327. 

Turretin, 200. 

Twisse, William, 380. 

Tyler; ih. .Biy 354 


Union with Christ, 672, 684, 685. 

Unity, of the race,.352, 

Unity, of God, 191; definition, 209; 
in relation to polytheism, 209; 
in relation to pantheism, 211; in 
relation to unitarianism, 211, 
212; philosophical proof of, 210. 

Unitarian, theologians, 64; view 
of the divine unity, 211; view of 
Christ, 445, 479; of Christ’s king- 
ship, 566; of the atonement, 605. 

Universe, the, 306. See World. 

Universal depravity, 417. 

Unpardonable sin, the, 386, 387. 

‘Yrep, substitutionary import of, 
592, 593 (note); Tischendorf on, 
593; Baur on, 594. 


Vaientinians, the, 48. 

Vatican Council, 57; its decree of 
papal infallibility, 82. 

Vaughan, Robert A., 94. 

Venn, Henry, 657. 

Verbal, argument, the, 313. 

Versions, 135, 198. 


Vicarious atonement. See Substi- 
tution. 

Victim, Christ the, as yell as 
priest, 561. 


Virgil, 70. 
Vitiosity, 406. 
Voetius, 380. 


Waldenses, the, confession of, 58. 

Wallace, A. R., 327, 343, 353. 

Wardlaw, Ralph, 228. 

Watson, Richard, 64; on substitu- 
tion, 610. 

Wegscheider, 23. 
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Wesel, John, 57. 

Wesley, John, 57. 

Westminster confession, the, 58, 
63, 138, 381, 461. 

Whedon, D.D., 421. 

Whewell, William, 182. 

White, Edward, 391. 

Will, of God, attributes of, 221; 
meanings of the word, 222; not 
simply power, 227; relation of 


God’s knowledge to, 217; law | 


the expression of, 393. 

Will, of man, 357, 358; the psycho- 
logical source of sin, 377, 378, 
379; ability and freedom of, 423, 
Séqg.,; in regeneration, 666. 

Wisdom, books, the, 161. 

Wisdom, of God, 219. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, 63. 

Wolff, his definition of God, 171. 

Women, as ruling elders and dea- 
cons, 768; as ordained minis- 
ters, 769. 

World, the, scene of redemption, 
269; meanings of the word, 270; 
the world as &fists, 271; as cos- 


Or. 
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mos, 271; as @on, 271; unity of, 
274; movement of in time, 276, 
seqg.; epochs of, 281; presence of 
God in, 281; of spirits, 281, seq.; 
plan of, 289; origin of, 298, seq., 
Mosaic account of, 309, seg.; 
God’s continuous relation to, 316, 
séqg.; consummation of its his- 
tory, 828, 837. 

Worship, the, of God, 760; relation 
of definite time and place to, 
760 ; form of, 760; preaching as 
a principal part of, 761. 


Xenophon, 419, 593. 


Young, Dr. John, his theory of the 
atonement, 607. A 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion, 725,./20. 
Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, 725. 


Zinzendorf, 22. 
Anarene on the Lord’s Supper, 
43. 
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